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AT sun-rise this morning," Punch was alarmed — ^for one 
minute only, by the repeater, taken from the head of his 
bed — ^by the sound of guns. “ Bless us ! ’* said we, have 
LiBERTfe, EoALiTfe, PRATERNiTfc come to London, and are they 
at it in the streets'?” More guns! Hushing our beating 
heart, we listened. Hark ! That *s the Tower gun — and there 
— that ’s the Park gun 1 It must be another royal arrival. 
Well, we have seen no promise of it in the Morning Fost^ but 
it must be another “ addition to domestic happiness ! ” 

We laid ourselves back again with the thought ; when a 
knock came at our bed-room door, and we heard the sharp, 
eager voice of the Printer’s Devil — “ Wish you many happy 
returns of the day. Sir ! ” cried the little Devil, 

“ Day ! ” we answered, “ what do you mean 1 

" Mean, Sir ! Why, please, Sir, have you forgot it. Sir 1 
This is your Birth-day, Sir. To-day, Sir, you ’re One-and- 
Twenty Volumes old. They ’re a-firing the Tower guns, Sir ; 
and the Park guns, Sir ; and they ’re going to roast bullocks 
in the Green Park, Sir ; and Barclay and Perkins gives 
away three hogsheads on account of what they call the 
’spicious day. Sir ; and we ’re to have rockets and blue lights, 
— ^and now they’re a-ringing all the City bells— don’t you 
hear ’em, Sir 1 — ^hurray ! hurray ! ” And the Little Devil, 
carried off his legs by his feelings, seemed at one jump to 
reach the bottom of the stairs. 

We again fell back in the bed, subdued, yet grateful with 
the thought that warmed our heart. “It is true, true as 
Time : we have attained our majority of paper and print ! 
Yes; this present Christmas Punch is One-and-T^ntt 
Volumes Old ! ” » 




PREFACE. 
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How all the City Bells did ring ! What a shower of silver sounds they let fall upon the roofs^ adown’ the chimneys, 
in the streets! And our own bell of St. Bride’s, — ^with what a sweet significance it wagged its neighbourly tongue ! And all 
rejoicing at the Oke-and-Twektieth Birth-day of Punch. We are proud to confess it : we did feel our heart-strings tremble, 
sweetly responsive to the music. 

We arose at our usual winter hour ; and — ^there was the finger of luck in the matter — we unconsciously put on our 
court suit ; that very cut velvet worked with amaranths adown the borders and pocket-holeS, and spotted with forget-me-nots on 
the body — together with the satin waistcoat with those life-like halcyons worked in it — ^th6 whole to conclude with the 
amber-coloured inevitables. (Yes \ we endued ourselves in that veiy court suit which we have had prepared for us, when — at 
a minute’s notice and upon the last emergency — Her Majesty may wish to swear in the Privy Councillor.) 

We had scarcely breakfasted, when oiu* jocund Publisher stood before us. He wore a wreath of mistletoe, and carried a 
wand twined its full length with holly. “ If you please, Sir,” said he, '^they ’re come.*’ 

“ Who ’s come we asked. 

'^Everybody’s come. Sir. The guns have fired — ^the bells are ringing — and everybody’s come. Which will you have 
fii'st, Sir ? Lord John Eussell or the Lord Mayor 1 ” 

" Lord J ohn 1 Why, you never mean ” — 

"They’re all here, Sir; but one and all, Sir, say they’ll take you in the rough, and insist upon no ceremony. ’Twill be 
more hearty and like yourself, they say. Sir. Which first, Sii* ? Lord John, or the Lord Mayor % ” 

And not awaiting an answer, our Publisher vanished, and the next minute we heard ceremonious footsteps treading the 
stairs. Another minute, and Lord John, with “all the Ministers ili town,” stood in our modest apartment. We all bowed 
to each other. 

Lord John then approached us — ^took us by the hand, and said, in his own epigrammatic way — “Mr. Punoh, as a 
slight recognition of the value of your counsel — counsel, so modestly advanced, but that ever has its weight at a certain 
Table — ^luy colleagues and myself are here to congratulate you. It has been said, Sir^ that the literary mind is ' the unacknowledged 
legislator of the world.’ The saying is true ; and I hope the acknowledgment will henceforth be made as manifest. Mr. Punch, 
you have this day Oiie-and-Twenty Volumes on your head ; may every new Volume, like every Volume past, be only as a new curl 
upon the head of Samson — so that with a hundred Volumes you may stand like the giant of old, the stronger with every 
growt-h ! ” {Gry ef “ Hear ! Hear ! from Lord Palmerston.) 

The Lord Chancellor and the Judges next presented themselves. “Mr. Punch,” said his Lordship, “we are here to 
congratulate and thank you as a great law reformer. When Hercules cleansed the Augean Mews he had (besides the river) a 
brooin. You, Sir, are mightier than Hercules. Wiiat can withstand your river — sable stream ! — ^flowing from your ink-horh ] 
And whilst your mighty goose-Jieii supplies at one end the power of the Herculean besom, does it ndt — ^pointed and endowed like 
iTHURist’S spCar — ^toueh Mse seeming into true reality, With the other 2 ” (Cry of “ Very Good I ” from Me. J ustice Talfourd.) 

The Lord afid Aldermen (in their robes) were next shown up His Lordship said, “Mr. Punch, from the first 

hour that you condescended to take tip your abode in the City of London, which, Sir, I will ventlire to call the metropolis of the 
world — (“ Hear ! Hear / fro^i Sir Peter LAuBili) — ^tbe City has felt, in a thousand ways, the beneficence of your whereabout. 
Sir, since your wit has slione in Fleet Street, Fleet Street has never known a Eog — {cries of “ Oh ! ”) — ^that is, not a Fog to speak of. 
It is to you. Sir, that we dWe the abolition of the tj^ratihous twopence taken heretofore at St. Paul’s — it is owing to your irresistible 
pen that the pens of Smithfield have no longer an iniquitous existence. And, Sir, to conclude, I feel that I am only possessed by that 
traditional spirit of prophecy that has filled all Lord Mayors, from Whittington to Hunter, to predict that, whatever future good 
shall descend upon the City, that good will full upon it fall — ^as from the feathers of a Bird of Paradise — ^from the pen- feather of 
Punch.” {^^ Hear, hear ! ” from Sir Peter Laurie ; who also says, aside, “An excellent speech ; I shall certainly put it down.”) 

And. thus was Punch congratulated by various bodies, until, at four o’clock, he was left grateful, delighted, and exhausted, 
alone in his arm-chair. He was lapsing into slumber, when his faithful Publisher aroused him. “ Sir,” said he, “ you must not 
forget the dinner — five, punctual ; — everybody Will be there,” Enough ; we went forth and dined, dined with — ^but our Artist has 
given the Company. 

However, we rose from table learly, and accompanied by many of our friends, sallied forth. It was about nine o’clock in the 
evening when we visited Hyde Park. Even at Apsley House, we began to smell the bullocks roasting in honour of our 
Twenty-First Yolume. Nor could there be, throughout the breadth and length of the land, a plum-pud(hlng bigger than Punch’s 
heart, when he beheld, after showers of fire-works, these burning words in rainbow-colourOd lights, 





A. , sallow ;r.rdciu 

A wiCKEU-woBX "Bfephaiit has been pni-ehased for 
the pimpose of exhibiting, in the Crystal Palace, some 
beantiful^ gold trappings that have been sent over 
from India. We advise an inspection of this wicker- 
work Elephant before it is admitted into the precincts 
of the Palace, or else a surprise may be successfully 
earned out— or rather carried in--after the manner of 
the wooden Horse of Troy.— Who jepows that Colonel 
S iBTHOBP— and Lorp Brougham— may not be con- 
cealed, each in a leg of the Elephant, to -enable them to 
emerge at night, and take a peep, unobsei:W,-of the 
wonders of the Exhibition ? 


The Horrors oe the Medele Passage.— Our Eat 
Contributor, on a very hot day, going through the 
Lowther Arcade, 


WANDERER- 

I AM tired of the season, I am' hlasi of its sweets ; 

I am getting sick of London, and the turmoil of the streets ; 

I have danced till I am dizzy, I have polk’d till I am lame ; 

Each thing in the Crystal Palace I can almost tell by name ; 

I have feasted in the City, crammed with turtle to the throat. 

me rush on hoard the steamer— let me take the Margate boat. 

^^arf wards in a cab I hurry, ^d the driver puts me down, 

Having earned his one-and-eigutpence, having charged mehalf-a-crown. 

I have gained the gallant vessel, and the deck I boldly pace ; 

Eunnels in my ear are shrieking — blacks are flying in my face. 

Now^ the Skipper skips before me,— on the paddle-box he^stands, ’ 

Making faces with his features, making signals with his hands : , . 

Gallant tar, with bronzed complexion, hero of ten thousand tripX ’ ^ 
to the little Greenwich steamers, and the larger Margate ships : 

Gauant tar, that brought the Daisp safely over Chelsea Eeach, 

When the water at its lowest scarcely covered half the beach : 
pliant tar,' that brought the Brilliant safe athwart of Woolwich Pier, ‘ 

With the Meteor slap afore her, and the Blazer in the rear : 

Gallant tar, that has presided daily at the festive meal, 

^iced the bacon, cut the cabbage, pass’d the salt, and carved the veal ; 

Help’d the lady sitting near him to a bit of under-done. 

Seasoning the dainty morsel with the lightly utter’d pun : 
pliant tar, that, after dinner, ’twixt his Anger and His thumb 
Takes the old familiar penn’oridi of the old Jamaica rum : 

Gallant tar, that gaily paces both the fore and after decks, 

Takin^for the fares— the money, giving— in .exchange— the chechs. 

Onward, through the muddy waters, goes the vessel in her course, 

Banging Against o’erladen barges with a superhuman force. 

Hark, the cry of “Now then, stupid ! ” hark, the shout of “ Awkward fool ! ” 
Following each fresh collision in the overcrowded Pool. 

Limehouse we have left behind us ; Rotherhithe becomes a speck ; 

Greenwich seems to swim around us as we walk about the deck. 

Objects now are growing little that were lately very big; 

Tilbury is disappearing underneath the Captain’s gig. 

Soon the Nore we shall be passing— Youth itself at last may cloy ; s 
Looking out, we can’t help asking, " Who would always be a buoy ? ” 

Now the water ’s gettiug rougher; pale-faced people grimly glide 
To the windward of the vessel, hanging helpless o’er the side, 

Now the Captain comes before us — every inch a gallant tar ; 

On his head an old sou’- wester, in his mouth a cheap cigar; 
ao^d hm throat a woollen kerchief, with a grog-drop in his eye; 
to his voice a tone of hoarseness as he bids the crew, “ stand by.” , 

Through the water rides the vessel ; nnerrily our course we urge. 

As old Neptune seems to pledge us in a pot of foaming surge. 

Past the Bay of Heme we hasten — Cleaving that all-tranquil coast,] ' 

Where the sinecure policeman fattens on nis useless post ; 

Where the archifceot’s invention saw in fancy streets -and squares,. 

^t his plans, alas I have ended in potatoes, corn, and tares. 

We have left the Bay heliind us ; Margate now attracts the sight. 

With its Jetty on the ocean^ and its windmills on the height : 

There the Camera Obscura m its well-known watch-box stands ; ' 

^illpotts,Crickbtt, Wood, and Preeblb, with.machmes adorn the sands. 
Who is he that now is standing on the Pier or Harbour’s brink. 

With a coat whose cuffs and collar dazzle with infcensest pink ? 

Can it be the local postman ? — No, a nobler stamp he bears ; 

’Tis the uniform of Windsor this marine oflicizd wears. 

Can it be the Crown’s Adviser, leaving Downing Street awhile, 

Eor the baths, bazaars, and donkeys that abound in Thanet’s Isle ? 
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No, ’tis Margate’s Harboiir-Master ! Porters tremble at bis frown ; , 
Even flymen cease their qnarreb, as he passes through the town. 
Apple-women pay him homage ; so do those who deal in shrimps : 

AM respect him, save the urchins — Mischief’s own acknowledged 

Soft reflections thus indulging, twenty porters gather round, 

Snatching my portmanteau from me, with obeisances proiound. 
i Margate’s shore my feet are touching. Though I’m m a stranger land, 

S hospitable greeters come to take me by the hand. 

one offers an asylum where the visitor may dwell; . . , . 

Crying, “ Wright’s ! ’’—the “York,” Sir Ship,” Sir Mast, not 
ieast— the “Pier Hotel I” t- 

Who with reverential treatment when away from home would meet;, 
Let him, as a thorough stranger, take a walk up Margate s street; 

At each door a deputation to receive him will attend, ^ 

Bowing him the outward welcome of an old familiar friend. 


To a bath they wiU invite him— sxmles upon him they 11 bestow ; 
Bowing not to less politely though he answers, lhank you— no ! 

Let me hurry to to Baffle, let me seek the gay Baizaar, . 

Where one shilling out of twenty wms the eighteen-pemy jar; 

Where to thirty half-crown chances, taken by to circle round. 

Give to Eortune’s child some snuffers, worth— mdndu^ tray— a 

Let me^s^to mad excitement— let me sing a 'w|ld “tol lol ; ” 

Let me have a dozen chances in yon raffle for a dolL 

Let me listen to the lady singing in a mnshn (ness ; ^ 

When she warbles “Wilt thou love me?” let me halloo. Yes, 

Ma’am, yes.” ^ i u 

Buy me heaps of Margate slippers, telescopes, and novels ol(l;— 

Those are the delights of Margate, as I have been dways told. 

As the sword will wear to scabbard, so my bram has worn my head. 
Waiter ! boots ! or anybody ! see me safely up to bed; 







' A NICE LITTLE GAME— TO BE PLAYED ON A 
EOREIGNEB! 

Ip we bear of a violent assatdt — or perhaps a murder— being 
committed in broad daylight in Regent Street, we shall not 
be in the least astonished at it. If anything fearful occurs 
after the warning we have gjy’en, the fault will rest entirely on 
the heads of the Police.- Really we think they ought to put 
a stop to the games, however funny they may be, that are 
being daily played by the street vendors who are attacMs to the 
White Bear in Piccadilly. These facetious gentlemen delight 
in practising their fun upon the poor foreigners who spnng 
down from the i^chmond Busses. Their favourite game is the 
following : 

“ They select the poor unfortunate foreigner who has the 
longest beard. They surround him on all sides with bundles of 
open razors in their hands. They follow him from street to 
street, extolling their merits. He shrugs his shoulders— per- 
haps laughs— then looks fierce— and imnlies by the most 
expressive pantomimic gestures that he aces not want any. 
They still follow him, recommending their wares,— ‘Monseer 
will find a razor will do him a deal of good.’ The monseer gets 
angry. They flourish their razors in his face. He stamps, 
and, if SacrSh^ a Erench oath, he certainly swears, A crowd 
collects. The little blackguards laugh— Monsieur contributes 
unconsciously to the fun, oy losing^l command of his Erench 
temper. If he raises his hand, or his foot, the delight of the 
mob knows no bounds.— It shrieks with laughter. The x&zors 
are brandished still more vigorously in his face, accompanied 
with witticisms which our reputation forbids us to repeat. 
This game is carried on in the funniest manner, all the way up 
Regent Street,— till at last the unhappy object of it, takes 
refuge in some billiard-room, or a cigar snop, and then there is 
an end to the fun.” 

Now, we are only afraid if a razor should happen to touch a 
hair of the Erenchman’s beard that the fuu might take a very 
different turn. We are very reluctant to interfere with the 
amusements of the people, and have no desire to deprive 
them^ of one of their sports and pastimes ; but the game in 
question we denounce as a cruel one, and, if not stopped, will 
certainly lead to the most serious consequences. Only con- 
sider, for instance, what would be the fearful result if the 
game were accidentally attempted upon Caussibi^jbe ! 


SCENE— EXHIBITION BEFBESHBOENT BOOM. 

Visit&r, " Pint* o* Beeb, Miss, Please.” 

Jkm . "Don^t keep it. You ca-n hate a Steawberut Ice and aWaeebI” 


THE WAGGERIES OE WAGGETT. 

The House of Commons is in a fix for want of Waggext, the missing 
witness in the St. Alban’s Election case.. A reward of fifty pounds has been 
offered; but Mr. Waggett does not mean to allow himself to go— or, rather, 
to come— at such a shabby figure. The fact is, he seems waggismy disposed, and 
appears tq relish with a rich sense of humour the fun of an interview with the 
Inspector, whp goes after the witness, round the ^tness, and into the company 
of the witness, without being able to touch the witiaess. 

Snug in a FrencTi hotel 
" > , The witness IpvOs to dvell. 

in. fact, Wa^^tt hkes Erance so much, that he contemplates, it is 
,>,said, proceeding interior. ^ 

^ose 'v^ho ■vfou.ld run Waggett, as they would after the HippopoUmus, 
'tofe1pepha'pt,,Qrany other the day, must expedite their movements if they 
the interesting 'dbjectwifli^ an easy distance of London ; for he will 
|^^^Jm.telis the Inspector; reaqain much longer “ on view” at Boulogne. 


One Way of Getting Through the Exhibition. 

We hardly think it can be true that Sibthorp was in the 
car of the balloon which nearly fell through the O^staL Palace. 
The thing is so absurd, that we can scarcely give It credence— 
and yet we have believed many absurd things of iie Colonel in 
his time. The stupid rumour is, that the Hon. Member for 
Lincoln was anxious to visit the Exhibition unobserved, — ^and | 
that he had chosen the Balloon purposely, in order to give him 
an opportunity of “ dropping in ” on the sly 1 

labours or THE ABODE , or LOVE. 

An illiterate person defending the inmates of the Agape- 
mone from the charge of idleness, argued that they were never 
in want of hockey-pation. 

PROMOTION rOR THE COMMANDER IN CHIEr 1 

A Mesmerist proposes to convert the Iron Duke into steel 
in order to magnetise him. 
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WOMAN^S EMANCIPATION. 


{Being a Letter addressed to Mr, Bunch, with a Drawing, hy a strong-minded American Woman^ 



It is quite easy to realise the considerable difSiculty that the natives 
of this old country are like to have in estimating the rapid progress of 
ideas on aiU subjects among us, the^ Anglo-Saxons of the Western 
World. Mind travels with us on a raO-car, or a high-pressure river- 
boat. The snags and sawyera of prejudice, which render so dangerous 
the navigation of Time’s almighty river, whose water-power has toppled 
over these giant-growths of the world, without being able to detach 
them from the congenial mud from which they draw their nutriment, 
are dashed aside or run down in the headlong career of the United 
States mind. 

We laugh to scorn the dangers of popular effervescence. Our 
almighty-browed and cavemous-eyed statesmen sit, heroically, on the 
safety-valve, and the mighty ark of our vast Empire of the West moves 
on at a pressure on the square inch which would rend into shivers the 
rotten boiler-plates of your outworn states of the Old World. 

To use a phrase, which the refined manners of our ladies have 
banished from the drawing-room, and the saloon of the boarding- 
house, we go a-head. And our progress is the progress of all— not of 
high and low, for we have abolished the odious distinction— but of man, 
woman, and child, each in his or her several sphere. 

Our babies are pretematurally sh^, and highly independent from 
the^ cradle. The high-souled American boy 'vm not submit to be 
whipped at school. That punishment is confined to negroes and the 
lower animals. 

Eat it is among our sex— among women— (for I am a woman, and 
my name is Theodosia Eudoxia Eang, of Eoston^ U. S., Principal of 
the Homceopathic and Collegiate Thomsonian Institute for developing 
the female mind in that intellectual city)— that the stranger may realise 
in the most convmcing manner the progressional influences of the 
democratic institutions it is our privilege to live under. 

An American femaJ^for I do not like the term Lady, which suggests 
the outworn distinctions of feudalism— can travel alone from one end 
of the States to the other— from the majestic waters of Niagara to the 
mystic banks of the Yellow-stone, or the rolling prairies of Texas. The 
American fem^e delivers lectures — edits newspapers, and similar organs 
of opinion, which exert so mighty a leverage on the' national mind of 
our great people— is privileged to become a martyr to her principles, 


The St. Alban’s Emigrant. 

We never thought any unfortunate individual went to Boulogne as a 
matter of choice, but rather of necessity. But it seems different in the 
case of Mr. Ghqrgb Sealet Waggett, who, when asked by {the 
Seijeant-at-Arms, why he chose Boulogne? replied, ** Because it was 
simply his (s)election.’^ 


and to utter her soul from the nlat^m, hy the side of the gifted 
Poe or the immortal Peabody. Ail this in these old countries is the 
peculiar privilege of man,^ as opposed to woman. The female is con- 
signed to the slavish duties of the house. In America the degrading 
cares of the household are comparatively unknown to our sex. The 
American wi|B resides in a boarding-house, and, consigning the petty 
cares of daily life to the helps of the establishment, enjoys leisure for 
higher pursuits, and can follow her vast aspirations upwai'ds, or in any 
other direction. 

We are emancipating ourselves, among other badges of the slavery of 
feudalism, from the inconvenient dress of the European fem^e. With 
man’s functions, we have asserted our right to his garb, and especially 
to that part of it which invests the lower extremities. With this great 
symbol, we have adopted others— the hat, the cigar, the paletot or round 
jacket. And it is generally calculated that the dress of the Eman- 
cipated American female is quite pretty, — as becoming in all points as 
it is manly and independent. I enclose a drawing made by my gifted 
fellow-citizen, Incbeasen Tabbox, of Boston, U. S., for the Free 
Woman* s Banner, a periodical under my conduct, aided by several gifted 
women of acknowledged progressive ODinions. 

. I appeal to my sisters of the Old World, with confidence, for their 
sympathy and their countenance in the struggle in which we are 
engaged, and which will soon be found among them also. For I feel 
that I nave a mission across the broad Atlantic, and the steamers are 
now running at reduced fares. I hope to rear the standard of Female 
Emancipation on the roof of the Crystal Palace in London Hyde Park. 
Empty wit may sneer at its form, which is bifurcate. And why not ? 
Mahomet warred under the Petticoat of his wife Kadiga, The 
American female Emancipist marches on her holy war under the dis- 
tinguishiag garment of her husband. In the compartment devoted to 
the United States in your Exposition, my sisters of the old country 
may see this banner by the side of a uniform of female freedom, — such 
as my drawing represents, — ^the garb of martyrdom for a month; the 
trappings of triumph for all ages of the future J 

Theodosia E. Bang, M.A., 

M.O.P., E.L.M., S^e., (of Boston, U.S.). 


CoHSTiTUTiONAi. ZooLOGY.— In onc and the same column of the Times 
we ifeid that “An Elephant Gale and its Mother” have been added 
to the Zoological Collection in Regent’s Park, and that “His Eminence 
Cardinal Wiseman in Full Costume” is to be seen. at Ttr^fsAirD’s. 
The propinquity of these announcements excites the reflection, how 
much pleasanter an importation is an elephant calf than a ptlpal bull. , 
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HOMCEOPATHY POE PAMILIES. 

^ TNCH has to acknowledge the 

k \v receipt of several letters depreca- 
fe \ M tory of the observations which he 

J subject of Homoeo- 

urging reasons for his 
^ believing the so-called system of 

\ medicine to be true, instead of con- 

sidering it to be ridiculous. The 

T ? £ )' Father of a large Family” assures 

“^‘'S tne results of con- 
siderable experience, it is the best family 
!' jss ' system that could have been adopted.” 

Ji He states, that his wife "once regularly 

._--ivSM !'L^S_ physic-taking;” besides 

which, “ on all occasions, for every S3Tnptom 
or ailmenr, medicine was adopted as the 
remedy; in fact, medicine-talSng was of 
abaiost daily recurrence.” He continues 
— "And yet our children were ever sickly 
|•■} ailing.” By "and yet” Pmck pre- 

sumes that his correspondent means "and 
therefore,” as he proceeds to say that he ' 
ascribed these ailments to the medicine. 

•/ L'nder this impression he put a book on' 

■• ISrW Homcpopathy in his wife^s way ; she read it : 

i, ly Mcame a convert, to the doctrine of 

^■=::z:s 3 i i-M'a Hahnmann; discontinued the medicine 
J '1 J as _ before, and began to physic herself and 
i'l children with infinitesimal doses instead— 

■"' n consequence being their restoration to 

'■ j.^'e^’bkely. Hany of Father Mathew’s 

disciples, doubtless, regained their health 
li. -n, ^ renouncmg strong -liquor. Had the 

worthy Father administered homoeopathic globules ' along with the 
pledge, they would have got well too— of course, a homoeopathist would 
say, from taking the former rather than the latter. Unquestionably 
perseverance in infinitesimal doses may remove the effects of debauchery 
m black draughts. The mischief arising from over-fondness for the 
<^cine-bortle may be remedied by exchanging it for the homoeopathic 
pill-box. Iimnitesimal doses are next to no physic whatever, and, cer- 


JAW u.vu.ub uuau uuiuucujt^ftbuiu uusea WILL cuxc iniiniiiesimai 
diseases. He only hopes that "The Father of a large Family” will 
not, -one of these days, lose some of its members through his wife^s 
treatmg her children homoeopathically when they are really ill. 

Another correspondent, assuming the name of Judy, reminds Mr, 
Punch that her infant, when sick of a fever, was cured by smelling to a 
bottle containing aconite, and that he himself was once relieved of a 
headache mth which he had risen on the morning after a dinner-party 
by a globule which she had given him clandestinely. As to the baby! 
It isno cMd of PunePs, ^d he as little owns the headache, or any! 
other 01 tl^ alleged facts. Moreover, as fevers often get well, and head - 1 
•* off m a few hours when left alone, he does not at all see what 

would be proved by the subsidence of either one or the other, ^ter sniffiny 

at an acomte bottle, or swallowing an inappreciable quantity of medicine 

It IS quite provoking,” says Judy, " to find you running down what 
you so little understand.” But who does understand nonsense ^ She 
hopes win not a^in "abuse Homoeopathy” uutil he has tested 
its principles m the mode recommended by himself. Mr, Punch must 
declme taMng that trouble till some case is made out for Ids doing so 
Jiailmg thM, he eamnot be expected to inyestigate a theory which carries 
appOTent absurdity on the face of it. He is not bound to inquire whether 
wms cm really be whispered away, or toothache removed by a nharm 
before he ventures to laugh at such superstitious quaoke^. It rests 
' ' 53 ;“ homeopathists to prove their doctrines; in behalf of which 
, Mr. Ftmeh has never met with any but homceopathio arguments. To 
be sure, their lofflo is more powerful thm their doings, for their globules 
have no ^perceptible operation on any orgm of the body ; whereas their 
iniimtesimal doses of reason and. common sense produce a decided nausea. 

Punch to ull Police Magistrates* 

GENnnmir,— In_ the event of any future attempted asoeut by Me. 
-and Mbs. Geju^iu patticolar, or mybody else iu general,— would it 
not be as w^ that you should first see how the wind blew, that the 
Moon Aould not he wafted into HydsPark, and thence dropt th»ugh 
' me crystal roof of the Crystal Palace, casting out the grapnels, may- 

nmyhap, among the 

Yours, ever in Season, 


A JOTJSNET EOUND THE GLOBE. 

e We did not even take a carpet-bag, or a tooth-brush, or a clean 
collar with us. All our luggage consisted of a walking-stick and a 
e postage-stamp. The latter we parted with at the end of our journey, to 
acquamt our friends that we had been ronnd the Globe in perfect safety, 
s we have our doubts whether ladies will approve much of this new 
,f style of travelling. It dispenses with everything in the shape of luggage. 

L. Our only passport Tyas a shilling. This passport is very convenient, 
e ItTrequires no No allusions are made in it to your eyes; no 

g questions asked about your name, residence, or nose. You present your 
. Disport at the door; it is taken from you; and you never see it any more, 
y we wish every passport was as easy to obtain, and as easy to get rid of. 

'» We like travelling round the Globe. First of all, there is not a single 
y turnpike on the road. There is no dust, nor any throwing of eggs nor 
s flour, as’on the journey from Epsom * and again, there are no beggars, 

1 as in Ireland,— no revolutions, as in France,— no monks or mosjiuitos, 

B as in Italy, — and no insults, as m America. It is as easy as going up 
f stairs to dress, and coming down again to dinner, 
g The journey is made on foot, xoung ladies who cannot travel any- 
Y where but in their own carriage, must abandon all thoughts of travefling 
I round the Globe. It is true, the journey might be made on horseback, 

I but then the horse must be one of those "trained steeds” from 
B Astiey’s, which are taught to run up ladders without missing a single 
step. The travelling, it must be confessed, is rather steep, and 
1 resembles very much a journey up the Monument. This resemblance, 

. however, arises entirely from the peculiar formation of the interior, 
f In this respect Mr. Wyld has made a grand discovery. He has 
B satisfactorily proved that the interior of the Globe is not filled with 
J gases, -according to Agassiz; or with fire, according to Burnet; 

- neither has he filled it, like Fourier, with water, as if the Globe were 
3 nothing better than a globe of gold fish. No; Mr. Wyld has lately ' 
shown us that the interior of the Globe is occupied by immense strata 
g of staircases ! 1 

I These staircases rise above one another, like the steps in the Duke I 
5 of York’s Column. This new theory must make travelling remarkably 
5 easy for persons who are occupied all day long in running up and down 
{ stairs, and seems as if it had been purposely laid down for maids-of-all- 
work, or poor relations on a visit. 

r Our first flight through the Globe— that is to say, when we came to 
5 the firstlanding-place— convinced us that the crust of the Earth very 
j much resembled the crust of a beefsteak pie that had been Considerably 
. overbaked. The inequalities on the surface, where the mountains are 
, supposed to rise, represented to our ingenious fancy the bumps caused 
[ by the potatoes slumbering below, whilst the cracks, through which the 
[ rivers are imagined to roll, disclosed to our nptind’s eye the crevices 
I in the crust that sometimes display such tempting glimpses of the rich 
gravy that is flowing underneath,^ 

This notion of the pie is not in the least overdone ; for really the 
, heat of the Globe is equal to that of any baker’s oven. We don’t 
, wonder at this, when we observed at every turn that there were small 
jets of gas bursting out of the Earth, in a number almost sufficient to 
roast a prize ox at any of the ensuing elections. The combustion of 
these several gases raises the atmosphere of the Earth almost to boiling- 
point ; and we are confident that if any one, anticipating a long journey 
round the Earth, took his dinner with him, he could cook it on the 
spot, free of expense. 

Thempst cimious thing is, that the higher a person ascends in the 
Woricb the hotter it becomes for him ; so that when he has reached the 
peatest elevation a man can attain, he suddenly finds the World too 
not to nold mm, and is obhged to come down again with a run. This 
IS a line less^ of worldly ambition, which we experienced, for once, 
mirselves. We felt the heat so excessive, and, fancying the Arctic 
Itepons must be of all regions the coldest in the World, we steamed our 
panting way up iffiere; but will it be believed P-accustomed as we are 
always to be at the top of the Pole, — ^we could not stand the climate of 
e^ly^peas and pme-apples, that is almost at foroing-height in those icy 
districts ; and we were compelled to run down stairs to the Tropes as 
last as we could, m order to get cool again. It is lucky that there are 
parts of the Globe where a person can breathe with comfort, or else 
have made us regret that we had ever come into the 

World at all I 

T? .®ho^fi have been profoundly sorry* speak the 
trutk this World IS R most beautiful one. It is moskagteeable to stand , 
in the centre of the Earth, and to see yourself surrounded by oceans 
and continents, ^first, to feast off a bit of land, and then to drink in 
witn your eyes a whole Atlantic-full of water. ’ Drink as much as you 
will, you cannot take all the water in. You, dread lest the waters should 
close mpomid you, and swallow yon up- like a cork in the middle of 
a water-butt. You clmg to the railings for support ; but- the sight of 
land cheers you the next moment. All the World is before you; you 
nave oifiy to choose where to go to. With a patriotic rush your eyes 
run to England, and you aye vtodcf-struck* that a country winch' oc- 
large a space imthb'thoughts of the world, shoujd take up 
so little room on the surface of it. England, that has fiited ' so’-many 
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leaves in the world’s history, is scarcely the size of a cabbage leaf; and 
London, which prides itself upon being the centre of civilisation, is not 
half so big as Tom Thumb’s nose. 

The World, as has often been remarked by moralists before, is 
exceedingly hollow ; but then, if it were not, we could never have seen 
it for one shilling. This is very lucky; for it has enabled Mb. Wyid 
to present to us the Globe in the shape of a ^ographical globule, which 
the mind can take in at one swallow. You see the comparative 
heights of all the mountains, and the comparative sizes of the different 
continents. Everything is measured to the nicety of a fashionable 
tailor; and we must say, that in no worldly quality do we admire Mfe.. 
WyIiD so much as in the moderation of his measurement. Most men 
when they are given an inch take an ell ; but Mb. Wylh, with a modesty 
that is beyond ail measure, was given ten miles, and he has only taken 
an inch [“for that is the magic scale with which he has compressed 
volcanoes into a thimble, and condensed lakes into the size of a tea-cup! 

Hot only are the features of the different continents carefully por- 
trayed, but an attempt has also been made to give the face of each an 
individual complexion. Eor this purpose Mi. Wtid has called in the 
assistance of Mb. Bevebiby, whose brush must now enjoy, if it did 
not before, a world-wide renown. Warm colours are given to wann 
climates— -dead colours to barren districts — ^neutral colours to countries 
of which httle is known ; whilst a generous couleuf de rose is thrown 
over those parts where the Sun of civilisation is supposed to shine the 
strongest. Here and there, you see glittering red points burning away 
like the tops of the lighted cigars that are made in chocolate. These are 
volcanic mountains, and the authority for painting them that colour, has 
apparently been taken from the celebrated Mountain in the Erench 
Chambers, which we all knowis excessivelyyolcanic, and particularly Bed. 

The general effect is very curious. Here a country looks like an 
immense cahhage-leaf, flattened out, half green and half decayed^ with 
an immense caterpillar crawlii^ right over it, iu the shape of a chain of 
mountains. There a country resembles an old piece of jag^d leather 
hung up against the wall to dry, with large holes that have oeen moth- 
eaten out of it. On one side yon will see a cluster of islands, like dead 
leaves floating on the water, whilst opposite to it will be some large 
tract of land looking vesicated, with the rivers running close to one 
another, like the veins in an anatomical engravmg. Above your head 
will be hanging an old rug, like Russia, looking half-burnt and half- 
blistered by live coals that had fallen upon it, wiiilst underneath your 
feet may be spread Africa, like an immense skin— in some parts red and 
tawny, like a lion’s— and in others a rich yellow, with beautiful black 
marks, like the stripes on a leopard’s back. Eancy these, and many 
hundred others, hung up in monster frames with endless margins of 
blue-water, and you will have a vivid conception, though perhaps not 
a very picturesque one, of the Globe which Mb. WyLDhas suspended," 
like a flne, suggestive, picture, on the wall, for us to look at. The great 

E ity is, you cannot see the picture all at once. It is cut in two by the 
ideous staircase. But this may have been run up purposely to show us 
that one half the Globe doesn’t know what the other half is doing.” 


THE WATERLOO BANQUET. 

N the 18th inst., Iield- 
Mabshal the 
Duke oe Wel-* 
LiNGTON gave his ; 
customary grand j 
banquet on the' 
anniversary of the 
battle of Water- 
loo— with a slight 
difference. In the 
year 1851 it was 
thought better to 
celebrate the vic- 
tory of peace — 
(the result of the 
Duke’s victory in 
war) — by enter- 
taining in Apsley j 
House the archi- 
tect, the builders 
of the Crystal 

Palace, "the Committee, and the most distinguished of the foreign 
commissioners. Pbince Albebt, as the originator of t^ grand 
event, was loudly cheered by the asseiqbled multitude in Piccadilly ; 
many of whom wore white ribands, and carried in their button-holes 
sprigs of artiflcialdlive. Mb. Paxton was enthusiastically greeted by 
the people as he alighted at the Duke’sjgate^^ Loud applause was like- 
wise bestowed on Messbs. fox and as arm-in-am tlmy 

passed into the court-yard of the mansion. band of the Gwadfer 
Guards pkyed various airs on the arrival of gtibstSi " ^od 

save the Queefi^^ greeted the Pbihcb; ^^ 5 /’ 
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Mb. Paxton ; and Whm VhilcaTiforged^^ the builders. At ten minutes 
past seven the dimaer was announced. The band played the familiar tune 
of “ The red, red rose^^ as the guests proceeded to their places. 

There was the greatest difference in the aspect of the gallery from 
what we have seen for many years. Olive boughs ornamented the 
walls ; and Elaxman’s magnificent shield was partly covered by palm 
leaves. A splendid model of the Crystal Palace, the metal work of 
frosted silver, adorned,the centre of the table. Nothing could he more 
various than the dresses of the various foreign commissioners : from 
the Turk in Ms flowing robes, to the American in Ms broad-cloth. 

The usual loyal toasts having been drunk, and Pbince Axbebt 
having delivered one of Ms clear and pithy— but, on the present 
occasion, brief— addresses, the Duke proceeded to give the health of 
Mb. Paxton— the healths of the builders— the healths of each and all 
of the foreign commissioners. His Grace observed, that thenceforth 
England, he hoped, would have no rivalry with the nations hut that of 
commerce— no hattle-field but some such arena as that in Hyde Park. 
His Grace said he was delighted to acknowledge the assistance that 
[ England had received from ner allies : it was to Mm, however, a still 
greater pleasure to see around him the commercial representatives of 
the civilised world, brought tMther by a contest that had for its object 
the'refinement, the comfort, and the peace of mankind. His Grace then 
quoted— with great applause — ^the folowhig passage from the Times 

"We do say that, for one reason on another, competence and position are assuming 
more and more the aspect of a fortress def^ded hy a fortunate few against the merito- 
rious claims of many. They ■who Triage so' hopeless a war are not likely to appreciate 
the e^enditure of £16,000,000 for nsttional defences so well as they who hav^ rather 
more interest in it. A poor man may .love Ms country as weU as a rich man, and he as 
ready to risk his life in its defence ; tout'if he believes that he is crushed to the ground 
by taxation, he will he apt to inquire very narrowly whether that taxation he really 
required for the safety of Ms country, ^or 'whether it he not levied in great measure for 
objects of no public necessity or advantage.’^ . , 

Eis Grace believed there was af.^eat" truth in wbat he had read— a 
truth that Would prove in the end stronger than cold' iron ; and he 
knew what that was. (Cheers.) It was therefore to him a particular 
delight to celebrate that day in a manner that— if Mb. Paxton would 
allow him to say as much— that should graft the olive on the laurel. 

Other speeches were made and rfsponded to, and at 10 o’clock the 
guests departed, the band playing, “ Have you seen my Elora pass this 
way ? ” 


EAEEWELL TO THE MOUNTAIN. 

. A SMASH BOB THE KOH-I-NOOB. , 

By a Shilling Visitor. 

Eabewell to the Mountain— the great Koh-i-noor, 

The gold-caged old brilliant is getting a bore ; 

All so wMte, all so dull — one might think it a sell : 

’Tis a puzzler to me— so Earewell 1 oh, Earewell 1 

Earewell— more attractive a hundred things near, 

The snob and the butterfly they may pause here. 

’Tis a hum and a hoax— tho^h its value they tell : ■ 
Such a price is mere fable— larewell ! oh, Earewell I 

Earewell to the Mountain— its rays are hut pale,— 

The sun and the gaslight will neither avail, 

Ah so white, all so large, — here the stupid may dwell, — 
Art and Science for me— so Eareweh 1 oh, Eareweh ! . 


"THE GOD OE BATTLES.” 

Lobd Ranelagh bas held some solemn shootings at Ms residence at 
Eulham. The needle-gun has done its wonders, and, says the reporter-— 

“ Mr. CoB'DBy aud Mb. BiuaHT, magnd comitante catervd, may feel no great jrfeasure 
in ascertaining that a pellet of lead of a certain weight has a greater momentum' and 
restilinearity when driven through a rifled tube of a peculiar form, with a certain 
amount of gunpowder, than when placed in the ordinary barrels,” 

With ah submission, Fmeh believes th^t the people of peace should 
feel every pleasure at the discovered fact :— if peUets of lead could be 
showered tMck as hailstones, all the better; men would have less 
willingness to go out in the impaftial shower. Make possible the 
instant destruction of a whole army, and who would enlist f 

"But, in all honesty, until they [Messrs. C. and B.l bare brought about the abolition 
0 / the dread appeal to the God of ButtleSf and have changed the (xrUtrator v»ho has so 
presided over the fates of nations, they cannot object tp see their fellow-countrymicn 
provided with the best possible means of disposing of their Adversaries whenever an 
occasion arises,” 

The God of Battles, then, inevitably favours the "greater momentum 
and rectilinearity” of the weapons of those who practically worsMp 
Mm. The " God of Battles ” is ever on the side of the most knowing 
and the strongest. It is very right,' th^, that his Divinity Shoflld be 
incensed with gunpowder and wnistled to by "a pellet of lead,” In the 
grounds of Lobd Ranelagh, at Eulham; nor shotdd we believe 
Messbs, Cobden and Bbight inconsistent as peace-makers, were they 
themselves even to asrist at the ceremony. 






THE SAMT OE ST. ALBAN’S. THE PXJNSTEE’S FATE. 

Tray jollilf, mdeed, lives Geoesb Sealbt WAggem at Hov true it is that the man who makes a pm will pick a poeket mar 

Boulogne ; whm he ought to be in custody of the House of Commons be Moertained from the reports of last week’s prooeediiKsat the Old 
touohm» oe^ doings at the Me election of St. Atom’s. Waggeti Bailey. It will be found, from reference to those disiffiecords that 
was mvited back to Englmd by a Pohcemm despatched for that purpose, a man has made a pm— that he has picked a pocket— that he has been 

“ waaostt, ■Waggbtt, wasostt, guilty. The facts axe these An infatuated wretch. 

Come and ibe cribb’d.’^ ot tne 01 CoTTON, stolc a handkerchief ; and, on being^called upon 

But Waggem would not come; and Itance would not coimit a wL a cXn me.”^®‘judge md* J^^'^felt If oSce how ^fthe 
breach of hospitality ; and so, without Tj^AGGEir, returns the Police- atrocity of the pm added to the enormty of the offenw mo aftw 
mm; the ma]Mty ot the Bntish Parliment being set at nought by the this, will dispute the somdness of the miom, that tM man wlo i^ 
bold Bnton who, from the heights of Boulogne, may put his tongue m make a pm will nick a nooket ? The thino' liai Wn 
bis cheek and make contemptuous mouths at the white cliffs of England, aadhen^forth whenevM E nimster is knoivf i 
He may “ take a sight ” of Dover Castle, md then wend jocmly to Zemblf tM cil be asTmattel of aV 

No. 62 . Kue de I’Hflpital to swallow a dram of cheap cognac. What’s foSp’ ^ ^ Be, as a matter ot conrse. Take care of your 

to be done ? l . - . 

^ FmeA^as usual— solves the difficulty. Let CakdinaIi Wisbkan be 

courteously invited to repeat the miracle, upon the best authority, MAKING SMALL BEER OE TT 

worked by^ St. Alban, England's Protomartyr, and in an hour or so a a • n j 

Waggbtt is in the grip of the English law. Eor when St. Alban was As two jolly draymen were taking their round 

condemned to be beheaded, in his road to execution was a "river, and . ^ Palace of Crystal, enjoying the sight, 

the stream in that part, which was pent up by a wall and sand, was ^ number of curious people they founi 

exceeding rapid.” Now the multitude was so great, that St. Alban— Inspecting a thing called the Mountain of Light* ~ 

impatient of martyrdom— feared he could not have passed the bridge. Save , xi.* r. ^ * 

that evening had he waited for the multitude to precede him, s nothmg so strange 

Whereupon— such a leyv ; ” 

' ^ , Says the other, " Xou^re right, and I ^d gladlr exchange 

«H« went to the bank, and, Ufting up his eyes to heaven, made a short prayer. Such a Mountain of Light for a Eountain 01 Heavv ” 

Viaen tku the ii^edm too* miraeulously divided, and the river dried np in that part so as ^ uuniaiu ui neavy. 

to afford a passage to tiie Martyr and a thousand^persons.” ■ ■ ' 

^^y shq^d not O-^pAU Wisem^ be solicited to take an How the Whigs Get Bid, of the Public Dust. ’ 

m'lrnxEE, Waya eud fm thcCar&al. to foi^eJI^rl^o 

' - - "r DlaineCl. ^OWlt Stnirpsnfi I'P t;V>A/Virhiora ViQ<^ ‘n-.-mA 


assembly, the cry will be, as a master of course, "T 
pockets I ” 

making small beer OE IT. 


•ds two jolly draymen were taJmg their romd 
In the Palace of Crystal, enjoying the sight, 

A number of curious people they found, 

Inspecting a thing called the Mountain of Light. ~ 

Says one to the other, " There *s nothing so straitge 
In a mere bit of glass to attract such a levy ; ” 

Says the other, ‘‘Tou’re right, and I ’d glacllr exchange 
Such a Miuntain of Light for a Eountain oi Heavy.'* 


. A Good Motto roa the Koh-i-nooh. — ^F lare up ! 


1 • j « ^ ^ .1 , .V“ Axuusc uau XIX luimcr years so mucn com- 
plained. Now it stakes ns, if the Whigs had more Dust thanli^ 
^ew what to do with, that the easiest way of washing their hands of 
it would have been by remitting the Duty off Soap ! 
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MR. PEPTS HIS GHOST AT THE QUEEN'S BALL. 

TOCS has to thaaik his old friend, 
Mb. Pbpys, for the following 
contribution &<mi tke^des: — 

JuTie IS, 1851.— Prom Elysian 
Fields to London to the great 
BaU, which the Quben did give 
to Night, ia the Dress of my 
Time, to see the Sight and the 
Dressesi and whether thejr do 
all right or no ; and much it do 
delight me to visit the World 
from Time to Time, and see what 
goes on, and is as great a Plea- 
sure, I thioL as any I have, and 
more than 1 could hope for or 
expect. The State Rooms thrown 
open for the Ball, and all cram- 
med with fine Ladies, the greatest 
of the Court, besides the Foreign 
Ministers and Ambassadours’ Wives, and a Throne set for the 
Queen and the Prince with a Canopy of crimson Velvet fringed 
with Gold, and a goldcm Comice at the Top, and lined with 
flowered Satin and Sflver Fringe, and the Queen and Pbince sitting 
on the Throne together in State, with so much Gold and Silver, 
and Muslin, and Silks, antd. Satins of aU Colours, and Diamonds, and 
Pearls sparkling everywhere about them, and flowering Shrubs behind 
their State Chairs, that made, I think, the finest Sight I ever did see 
in the World, and much fliner than any Thing I saw when I lived there ; 
and good Lack, to think what Splendour and Magnificence the World 
and the Court have come to ! Tne Gentlemen’s Dresses as fine as the 
Ladies or finer, and their Doublets, Trunks, and Sleeves decked out 
with Ribands and Lace, tmd the Fashion of their Clothes for the most 
Part quite right and proper, and did do my Eyes good to see. The 
Queen did wear the grand Dress of the Court of the French Kang that 
was in my Time, mighty splendid, and more than it was then, which I 
did not think possible, of grey watered Silk, trimmed with Gold and 
Silver Lace and Bows of rose-coloured Ribands, fastened with Knots of 
Diamonds; and the un.der Skirt of embroidered Cloth of Gold with 
Trimmings of Silver Fjringe, and the Gloves and Shoes embroidered, 
too, with Gold Roses and Lilies, and four great Emeralds shaped like 
Pears, and almost as big» on the Front of the Dress, cost more Money 
than I can tell. Then t o see the Prince ia a Coat of Cloth of Gold 
adorned with Roses and • Jewels, and piok and white Feathers in Ms 
Hat, and grey Silk Stockiags, mighty handsome, beyond what I ever 
saw the Kiufe in Ms Life, and I do think to get me a Suit like it. Bye- 
and-bye the Band begirt to play a March, and in come the ^anish 
Quadrilles, danced by Lords and Ladies almost all, and then French 
and Scotch and English Quadrilles, and then my Lord Steward 
walking backwards like a Crab, with great Reverence, did lead the 
Queen and the Prince from the Throne Room to the Ball Room, and 
they did dance the Couhtess oe Wilton’s Quadrille with other great 
Lords and Ladies and Gentlemen, and after that the Queen did lead 
off the Polonaise, and tbie Company followed two and two, wMoh was 
mighty pretty ; and bof h the teEBN and the Prince do dance rarely. 
But to think how diflferent theFasMon of Dancing, what with Waltzes, 
and Polkas, and Gallops,, is to what it was as I remember, and how 
unlike the Prince do bohave to the Kinar, in dancing with the Ladies, 
and the Ladies too, to tlie Ladies in my Time ; wMch is morehandsome ; 
but, methinks, not so much Sport. Glad and pleased mightily to hear so 
many Tunes played that I knew, but did not hear “ Beauty Beiire*^ which 
I expected tohear, but d id not, wMch vexed me to the Heart. I did also 
look to see them dance the Brantle, but they did not, nor the Country- 
Dance wMch I did hear the King at Ms Great Ball at WMtehaU once call 
for by Name. I did sect the Duke oe Wellington in the Dress of a 
General of the King^s'lhroops, and mighty glad to have a Sight of Mm, 
and to see howweJl h© do bear Ms Years. But what did most delight 
me was to see my Lord- Chiee Justice in the Robes of Judge Hale, 
and did hope to see Mm dance therein, I did also hope Lord 
Brougham would be th.ere in the Dress of the King’s Lord Chancellor, 
and had set my Heart on seeing Mm dance the Polka, wMch methonght 
would be great hlerrinient, aSd am sorry I could not see. At little 
after Midnight the Quimn and Prince to supper, and fell to heartily, 
and then back to the Biill Room to^ dance ; and the Queen did dance 
with the Prince oe Ijeiningrn m a gold Brocade Waistcoat and 
black Velvet Breeches, wMch 1 did mightily admire. The' Dancing 
kept up, I do think, tiJfi past two in the Morning, but I away at Cock- 
crow. leavmg them dajftcing, and I mighty delighted at what I had 
beheld^ and very noble it was and great rl^sure to see ; and have done 
; mtidh gp6d. fo Ttade: Somo to Supper off ,and Athbro^a, 

and #lat I htad seCh to my Wife, and vdry rn'erfy ^e wete, 

oMy I tiunk she did*nldt like to heat me talk so muUh of the 'Court 


Ladies ; but I do fear she, poor Wretch, is more of a Fool still than I 
could have imagined, or almost believed, she being now m the State 


we are in. 


MBBITATIONS IN THE EXHIBITION. 

RT MB. DOLDRUMS. 

I VISITED the Crystal Palace, 

And there I saw a crowd as great 

As ever gathered round a gallows ; 

A mob is just what I do hate. 

Thought I, — TMs multitude immense 
Seems full of happiness and glee ; 

Yes, but in two or tnree years hence 
I wonder where or how they ’ll he ! 

Those foreign goods are very well. 

As something merely to behold ; 

But our own wares they ’ll undersell. 

And so will drain away our gold : 

It something may the mind enlarge * 

To view the worki^ of every clime ; 

But then a sMUiag is the charge — 

And so one spends both cash and time. 

The Arts encouraged thus, indeed. 

To many must afford employ; 

But then to luxury they lead. 

And that the million can’t enjoy. 

The people’s taste they may refine ; 

But. on the other hand, ’tis clear 

They ’ll cause the masses to repine. 

And wish to live above their sphere. 

We may learn something good, ’tis true. 

By mixing with each foreign nation ; 

But we shaU catch their vices too. 

It may be that fraternisation 

With those from whom we stood aloof 
Before, will foster peace and union ; 

But— here a Clown with hobnailed hoof 
Trod right upon my favourite bunion. 


TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS I 

Should the Great ExMbition be repeated a few years hence, the 
Machinery department may perhaps be enriobed with an invention 
wMeh will put the nose of Friar Bacon’s Brazen Head quite out of 
joint. Mr. Alfred Smee, author of a work on “ Electro-Biology,” 
has just published another volume, entitled The Frocees of Thought, 
wherein he says, that — 

“ From the law's 'which have been already detailed, it is apparent that thought is 
amenable to fixed principles. By taking advantage of these principles, it occurred to 
me that mechanical contrivances might be formed which should obey similar laws, and 
give those results which some may have considered only obtainable by the operation 
of the mind Itself.” 

In plain terms, Mr. Smee conceives it possible to construct a 
thinking apparatus ; and he actually talks of a rational’^ and a dif- 
ferential macMne,” by whose combined action he proposes to imitate 
the operations of the mind. If MR. Smee can bring these contrivances 
of his to bear, he will confer a great boon upon the insane; as those 
who have lost their wits will then perhaps he enabled to have artificial 
brains made for them, as easily as a person who has suffered amputation 
is supplied with a wooden leg. Advertisements will invite our attention 
to "An Entirely New Description of Intellectual Faculties,” or "A 
New Discovery in Brains,” or Mr. So and So’s ■ " Patent Cerebral 
SuQcedaneum, Warranted Never to Decay or Fall Oui” The pro- 
gressive periection of mental machinery will render it .applicable to 
purposes of greater and greater [delicacy, and we shaEkave automatic 
poets and musicians— mechanical Shakseeares and JBeethoyens— 
actuated by steam and electricity, instead of gtenius; and excelling Eve, 
bards and composers as much as a power' loom^ excels a hand loom* 
Cabinets be EteraEy constructed, by an improvement in Cabinet- 
making, and the functions of Parliament wiE be executed by instruments 
evolving legislative wisdom. 

At present, however, it does not appear that any cogatative 


author of The Froeess of TJmght, is the' correct expression of the 
^general opinion of hfe proje(^ for performing that process %ineoha- 
.kisiii;— 

I^ddle-de-dee ! ” 
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AN INSTEUCTOR 01 THE EOEIIGNER. 

Marylebone Office one John' 
Francis Big&e— “of military 
appearance ^’—was charged by 
Sir George Armttagb with 
spitting in his face. And 
Bigge did not deny the fact : 
nay, Bigge rather applauded 
himself for the unseemly deed. 
He moreover admitted that a 
few days before “ he had spat 
in the face of a Frenchman.'* 
Mr. Broughton sentenced 
Bigge “to pay £3 or ” — (and 
here we have the beau^ of 
English law, that makes ruffian- 
ism the purchaseable luxury 
of the man of money)— “ or to 
be imprisoned for six weeks.” 

What a lesson is this for our 
foreign visitors! A Frenchman 
has his face spat upon; and 
his condoling remedy is — ^the 
dirty fellow who commits the nastiness, ^ can afford it 1 In England, you 
may be a brute, if you can lay down sixty shillings, the police price of 
the brutality. 


AN ORANGE INSULT. 

{For tht Ti^wcury Firo-eater.] 

"With inexpressible feelings of burning indignation we have to call 
the attention of all Ireland to a speech said to be delivered by Princb 
Airert at a meeting of a society calling itself a Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel. There is not an Irishman whose heart beats in 
the right place who will not, with flashing eyes, burning brow, and 
clenched, sinewy hands, read what it is our awful duty to lay before 
him. The Prince said — 

" This Society was first chartered hy that great mau, William III, (eheors), the 
greatest Soyereign this country has to hoast of (loud cAeers), by whose sagacity and 
energy was closed that bloody struggle for ciyil and religious liberty which had so long 
been conmlsingthis country, and were secured to us the inestimable advantages of our 
constitution and of our Protestant faith (loud cketrs)^" 

Tes, th^ “ cheered.” The brutal Saxon, gloating over the miseries 
of this afflicted — ^this outraged country, bleeding from ten thousand 
gashes— the malignant Saxon raised his wolfish shout at the name of 
that man whose iron heel was stamped upon the breast of Ireland. 

A g^reat man! Will ye forget this, ye men of Erin? “William I 
THE Third, the greatest sovereign this country has to boast of !” 
Md why “the- greatest?” Because— can there be a doubt of the 
insult ? — because he drove from the rightful divinity of his throne, that 
really greatest sovereign the brutal Saxon has in reality “ to boast of” 
— ^James the Second ! 

“<)iir Protestant faith ! ” But with Cardinal Wiseman firm as a 
rock in Westminster, we may afford to smile^ at the insult. Yes ; and 
with that bright, devoted band, our own Irish brigade — for we accept 
the term as a distinction — our own brigade “ in burning row” in a Saxon 
House of Commons, we will smile ; we say, we will smile ; smile, and 
silently swear— swear ! ! ! j 


THE FRONT ROW OF THE SHILLING 
GALLERY. 

We like occupying the Front Row of the Gallery on a Shilling day of 
the Exhibition, and comfortably seated down, with plenty of room for 
our legs, to enjoy all the little incidents that are beiug quietly exhibited 
below. It is hke going behind the scenes — ^if a person can be up in the 
gallery and behind the scenes at the same time— and peeping at the 
audience through a hole in the big curtain, 

" The great mob keeps playing about the floor like an immense sea of 
^ck^**ipitems. You cannot look at them without winking. It is a 
Quadrille of ’colours — Reel of prismatic rays — ^which may well turn 
Dhe poor Koh-i-noor pale with envy. There they are dancing in the 
most fantasHc* flgmres — JPoules — JBastorals — JBantalons innumerable — 
mthout end round the Crystal Fountain— 

SeuU looking after their partners — and inextricable Chaines de Dames 
extending, like g^Jstods, the whole length of the building. Fancy these 
all moving, siyging, tossing together, whflst countless sets are T^dly 
rashing up and down the middle, and balancez-jxxQ^ like summer lightning, 
from one si^ to the other, and you will have but a poor notion, after 
A how VMe IS danced through, with a gaiety it has never known 
oeiore, at this year s Exhibition. The dazzling effect we can only 


compare to a series of Turner’s pictures being viewed, on a summer’s 
day, through the windows of an express trainj going at the rate of 
sixty miles an hour. 

After a time, however, this flying panorama of colours slackens its 
speed, a bit, and the eye, at; first .blinded by the immense glare, 
begins gradually to recover its power, and to settle on distinct objects. 
Here it distinguishes a sunny corn-field of bonnets, gracefully waving 
backwards and forwards, as ii they were curtsying to the beauty of the 
scene : there it can discriminate a sullen acre of black hats, running in 
lines, like a newly-ploughed field. In one spot is a rich garden blooming 
with all the gorgeous hues of fashion; and, in another direction, 
spreads an immense plantation of poplar-looking boys, and of sturdy 
men of the circumference of oaks. The scene grows before you, and 
almost articulates; here a Statue speaks, and there a bright fountain 
leaps up, laughing like a child, with joy. It is, to he extatic, a living 
chapter of Boccado read aloud with the eyes. 

But we must descend from our imaginative balloon, and step on earth. 
The cynosure (or rather, the sinecure) of all eyes seems to he the 
Koh-i-noor diamond. Poor jewel— there is something the matter with 
it, for it disdains to shine. It has been lately served up with gas— but 
this, apparently, has only subjected it to more roasting than before. 
There is something touching in the fact of a sick diamond calling in 
the assistance of one of its poor relations — ^for both the diamond and 
gas are descended from the same family of coal— which said family, by- 
the-bye, must be about the oldest family in the world, for it^ numbers 
more generations under ground than any other. But this is not the 
first time, by many, that the Koh-i-noors of society only shine with the 
borrowed light of those working beneath them in station ! But we 
leave the perfect setting of this brilliant moral to others. 



Do you see what a crowd hems iu the monster bird-cage ?— which 
bird-cage many a fine lady would give up her pew in church to be able 
to hang up in her drawing-room. What a number of cats (on two legs) 
there would be jumping up after it, to be sure ! 

This same Koh-i-noor rises and sets every morning and evening, just 
like the sun, and “giving,” as we heard a stupid Frenchman say, 
“ about as much light as the sun in England.” This rising and 
setting, however, may be only to illustrate the various ups and 
downs the diamond has had in its day. This lump of crystallised 
carbon may be said to invert the stereotyped recommendation of 
the Bvening Doper — ^for its fate seems to Tbe, “the less it is seen, 
the more it is appreciated.” One half of the ladies, who push, 
and pant, and pinch their way amongst one another to see it, go 
away with hearts as crushed as their bonnets, and live in hopes 
of catching a glimpse of it the following day. But the other h^f. 
who are fortunate enough to be smiled upcm by this stony-hearted 
l^amond, are made happy for the rest [of their lives. In fact, its 
rising and setting are made matters of as much excitement in the 
fashionable world, as the rising and setting of the sun amongst travellers 
on the top of Mount !^ghi ; and we must say that a little rigging would 
do the .Diamond and its worshippers no harm, A young lady, who is 
present at its morning leve^ rushes home, in the greatest ecstacy, and 
exclaims— “ (}h. Mamma, I’m so very very happy! I’ve seen the 
Koh-i-noor rise this morning!” And we have oeeia told of;,i lady 
who was old enough to know better, burstiag into a large party, and 





Nen)ou8 Father, mt Beabs, if we Miss one jlnothek, we 

ALL Meet, at Six o’Clock, at the Chtstal Fountain.” 

all appointments are directed. It is a depot for stray cMdren— a 
little receiving-warehouse for all live articles. " Oh 1 meet me at the 
Fountain,” seems to be the great song of the Exhibition; and the 
pathetic scenes that sometimes take place there between husband and 
wife, after an agonising separation, perhaps, of four or five hours, are 
more than enough to fill your eyes with water, more especially if you 
are standing close to the brim. 

What a good view you have from the Gallery of the little dinner-party 
that is generally given once or twice a day in the neighbourhood of the 
Fountain when the Shilling guests are invited to the Exhibition. 
“ Beer is not allowed to be drunk on the premises,” — so the poor 
people are obliged to drink de M(i)eux. 






contentment, where you may take what you please--and what you take 
(as we heard a “mad wag” call it) is “nuffen (snuffing) to nobody.” 

This is not the 

. f I "'I only treat for 

i' I ‘ r I whicheveryvisi- 

5 I - 1’ ^ psy 

i.' '! V.'r- '! i > <- through the nose. 

There are the 

■' Eau-de-Cologne 

, !•' /i fountaiM, ’Which 
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But tjiere is something to regale all the senses in the Exhibition- 
excepting, perhap^the sense of touch;— and yet Portugal allows that 
indulgence which England denies— thoi^h we always understood that 
the latter was a much more pinching climate than the former. You can 
regale your eyes with the treats displayed in every direction; your ears 
and palate, with the pianos and fountams that are playing with such 
delicious accompaniments around you; and your olfactory organs, with 
the snuff that makes of Portugal a happy laud*— a land of fragrance and 


, intheE^bition 

I \ ^ perfume 

1 ^ Farmers, holdout 

dp M >'}t ir. Hi 

/ T ^ Ai 'fl \ 1’ ?/ ■' . ; 1 chiefs to be sa- 

‘ K ^ ‘ ^-1-^ turated, and are 

not always very 

well pleased with the result. The agriculturist nose has evidently 
still to be educated to a sense of the high refinement of Eau-de- 
Cologne ; — ^but one rural youth was so tremendously tickled with 
the new olfactory sensation, that not satisfied with having his bird’s-eye 
mouchoir .twice replenished, he pulled off his wide-awake, and held it 
before the Hebe of the fountain to have it filled. 

Another amusing view r |i i!i 

from the Gallery is to watch -f' ;» i. ■: |: 

the stall of American re- ;y ■*■;! 

jVolvers. The sense of touch , r .M !. 

I is again liberally indulged 

[there — so liberally, that we - /[! i, - * 

cannot help congratulating -- - 
the upon the fact i. ' x ,p 

that they are not loaded— ^ l igLpJLv''^ 
or else, with the American \ '' 

hatred of everything like -/i 

slavery, she would certainly ' ^ H\A 

not long occupy her present ■ y ( j ■ » 4H .I 
elevation as a Model Slave ^ |i|i- 

I from the Model Republic. ^ 

I The gentlemen, who handle ‘ 

I the revolvers, are principally L- Jpfe y 

i officers, but we noticed one ■ ■’ * % ,| - ^'-lii 

individual pressing to be 'I- ' ■''' 

in^ructed m the use and I- I'l ^ / Y'‘l W 'm I 
mystery of the instrument,. ’ . '■ 

WHO eyidently intended to 

carry out the theory into practice at the very earhest opnortupifcy. 
We hope the police has its eye upon that intelligent individual, for ih 
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School for JEnglish Burglars^ enjoyed by the said persons, namely, the officials of Her MAiTESTi’s 
where the use of the Hevolver is taught free of expense. Board of Customs, may be extended to your petitioners, to screen them, 

I'fc is growing late, and it is as much as we can do to discern objects in like manner,^ from tne conseQuences of unfortunate mistakes in tJio 
distinctly. But the cries of a child attract our attention to the Amazon exercise of their vocation, 

Statue, and there we discover a young gentleman, in feathers, who has And your petitioners, who, in the vulgar tongue, are described as 

pickpockets and the swell mob, will ever peig. ; 






lost his maternal parent. The Police take him up tenderly, and, 
doubtlessly, to-morrow, we shall read an advertisement like the 
following : — 

^OUND yesterday, near the Amazon Statue, a Young Child, in pink Hat and 
A. red Feathers, and vho answers to the name of “ Bobhy.” He had in his possession 
at he was found, a straw rattle in one hand, and a piece of gingerbread in the 

otter. Any one giving fiill particulars to the Police, Princen Gate, as to the ownership 
of the Child, may have it instantly restored to them, 

N.,B. It is urgently requested that the Child may be removed as soon as possible, 
as he has done nothing but cry since he was taken. 


[ Tail THIEYES^ KITCHEN AND THE CUSTOM 

HOUSE. 

Tbce subjoined Petition has been laid on the table of the House of 
Commons by Mr, ^moh:^ 

The FetiUon of William, otherwise Bill Dolly, otherwise Nix, 
otherwise Pa^e, and commonly called the Aetist, and others,, 

Humbly Shewbth, 

That your petitioners belong to a class of persons of highly respectable 
exterior, whose character, from personal acquaintance, can be vouched; 
for by Hee Majesty’s police. 

That the body of well-dressed and decently-conducted individuals 
whereof your petitioners are members, are dependent for their sub- 
sistence on their manual dexterity applied in relieving Hee Majesty’s 
subjects at large of proprietary encumbrances by a peculiar process of j 
extraction, ana conveyance or transference. 

That your petitioners thus levy on the subjects of Hee Majesty a 
species of contributions somewhat of the nature of taxes, and differij^ 
from them only in the circumstance of being generally gathered without 
being felt. 

That when any objection is made to the said contributions, levied, as 
aforesaid; by your said petitioners, an appeal lies to the nearest magis- 
trate, who ^ually disposes of your petitioners’ case -by a very summary 
process of justice,—!! justice^ that award can be called which usually 
inflicts much laborious exertion, and other severiC hardships on your 
. petitioners. 

I there is another class of persons not at all superior to. your 
ers in respectability, and who cultivate a similar but a less in- 
e branch of industry ; such persons being connected in divers 
capacities with Hee Majesty’s Board of Customs, 
the persons in question are wont and accustomed to" seize and 
nous and sundry goods, chattels, and merchandize, in excess of 
irrant as defined by statute : that is to- say, after the manner of 
titioners only that they, the said persons, very frequently make 
s and seizures enormously larger than your petitioners ever 
1;he value of the said captures and seizures amounting in many 
5S to thousands of pounds. 

whereas a mistake made by your petitioners in, the abstraction 
Ik handkerchief, worth but a few shillings, renders them amen- 
the immeto-t©' jurisdiction of a police-officer, commonly entailing 
QflL very unpleasant consequences, those other persons, should 
mmit (as they continually do) a like error in the matter of a case 
Is, valued at from £500, are not capable of being sued at all, 
by a most expensive process, terminating in an action in the 
►f Exchequer ; insomuch that those said other persons are practi- 
otected, to a great extent, from the mere necessity of refunding, 
petitioners therefore pray that the same protection which is , 


THE UNCOMPBOMISING PEIESTHOOD. 

" My veey deae Sie, 

“ The Arch Deceiver has been this week— to use a homely 
phrase — ‘ at it again.’ His organs, the newspapers, now state that 
the suit of Metaieie Wiseman has been compromised by the 
division of M. CAEEk’s bequest of £7000 to the B.oman Catholic chapel 
and school of St. Aloysius at Somers Town, in the proportion of 
£4000 to the testator’s next of kin, and £3000 to the charity. You, my 
very dear Mr, Funch„ do not require to be told that our uncompro- 
mising Church never compromises anything, nor admits of any com- 
promise on the part of her clergy. The foul Piend, by a forged report 
of a lawsuit, which, by a delusion similar to that produced by the elec- 
tro-biologists, he had contrived to foist into the journals, endeavoured 
to make the public believe that old M. Caeb^: had left his £7000 to the 
Church, away from his relatives, because he was frightened into doing 
so on hjs deathbed by the menaces of a priest. The phantom of a 
compromise has been conjured up by the Demon, in order to exhibit 
the reverend defendants as trying to make the best of a very bad job. 
But the truth shall be told, and the Evil One put to shame, 

‘‘The fact, then, is, that M. CAEEfe made his will, bequeathing his' 
wealth to the pious uses above named when in robust health and spirits, 
being at the time in the general habit of consuming two pounds ana 
a half of rump-steak daily, except on Pridays and other days of fasting 
and abstinence.^ This was satisfactorily proved in evidence on the 
trial, and a verdict was of course given for the holy men, who, so far 
from terrifying the dying philanthropist (not miser, as he has been 
slanderously termed) into leaving the bulk of his money for ecclesias- 
tical purposes, actually persuaded him to devise a good round sum to 
his relatives, whom he would otherwise have cut off with a shilling. 
To falsify a law-report may seem beyond the power even of the Prince 
of Darkness;' but what is that to the perversion of whole chapters of 
history, .by which, for example, he has palmed off on Protestants the 
acts and character of the sanguinary Bess as those of the good Queen 
Molly ? just as he might occasion the fictions of MuNCHAUSEir to he 
ascribed to the same author as the plain unvarnished tales of 
■; “ VeEAX.” 

1 STAEYED-ODT AMBASSADORS/ S 

GrOVEENMENTS guilty of extravagance have been subject to so much 
cutting up, that cutting down lias become a recognised branch of 
administrative policy. There is, however, a good dem of tact required 
to leave in-tact those expenses which are for the public good, and 
diminish those that exist to the public detriment. 

There can be no doubt that the reductions in our diplomatic establish- 
ments are very wholesome ; and though we should not wish to see our 
diplomatic relations reduced to very poor relations, a good deal may yet 
be done — or, rather, undone — ^in this department of our outlay. Our 
Ambassador to Paris, Loed Noemanbt, who likes to do things on a 
liberal scale, has undergone a reduction of income which may, as hinted 
by Lord Palmerston in the House of Commons, lead to some curtail- 
ment of the dinners that a certain class of the English in Paris expect 
to be invited to. 

We don’t see that the dignity of England is enhanced by the in- 
dulgence of a few travelling gourmands, and we are glad, therefore, 
that the country will he spared the expense, and the Ambassador the 
trouble, of entertaining them. We do not, however, wish to see the 
Maequis oe Noemanby, or any other Ambassador, out down to an 
inconveniently low figure, which would prevent him from cutting any 
figure at all ; and we will take Loed Palm^ieston’s word for it, that, 
since the Republic has throwu Paris so thoroughly out of luck, there 
has been more Ime than ever. Of course, when in France, the 
Ambassador must do as France does, and it must require a large 
amount of English gold to keep pace with the French Capital. i 

Lenten Hntertainnxent at the Mansion House. 

^ Me. Punch begs to offer his Puseyite frienfls his condolence on the 
circumstance that the Loed Mayoe gave, the other day,, a grand, dinner 
to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, which ,the Arch- 
bishop OF Canteebuey, the Bishop of London, and several other 
prelates, helped to eat. Funch would console his genufiective readers 
by the suggestion that one of these days we may rejoice in a Tractarian 
Lord Mayor— especially should the civic chair be filled by a. tallaw- 
chandler— who, instead of splendid banquets, will give magnificent fasts. 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE-TO THE RESCUE. 

r ^ MR. PAXTON asks— is to 

heconw of the Crystal J^alace?^* 
And Mb. Paxtok replies to the 
question in a manner at once de- 
lightful and practicable. He says, 
let the Crystal Palace be a 
** Winter Park under Glass.” 
And then in his own workman- 
like, characteristic way, he pro- 
ceeds to show what a Garden of 
Eden for the sons and daughters 
of fallen Adam may blossom and 
look green in Hyde Park; the 
while an English winter shall rage 
outside the Crystal panes, and 
with 

“ the secret ministry of frost 

Shall hang them up in silent icicles, 
Quietly sMuing to the silent moon.*’ 

With a few sentences our Crystal 
Magician fids the palace with 
every_ condition of natural and 
artistic beauty. ^ Pountains leap 
up, and fall in diamond showers ; 
orange groves blossom: statues 
— a. whole Walhalla or English 

I - ^ i worthies — gleam whitely from 

^ among the trees; the atmosphere 

I ^ ^ ^ is fraught with odours ; and still, 

I old English winter, in his most sarage mood, may bluster, without biting almost the heart of English oak. 

I The Crystal Palace, then, is not to melt away like the silver mist of a summer morning. No ; it is 
to stand, a brilliant and enduring monument of the genius of its designer ; a monument^ a thousand 
times more glorious to him than is the Great Pyramid to the questionable memory of its architect. 
The glass shall outshine the granite. 

Eor there can be no doubt that Me. Paxton’s question, " What is to become of the Crystal^ Falacef^^ 
will be answered by a consenting, and, we may add, a grateful people, in the words of the querist himself: 
“let the Crystal Palace become a Winter Park under Glass.” Already, we can anticipate somewhat of 
the ceremony that shall inaugui'ate the opening of the Crystal Paradise : that shall give a fitting welcome 
and an enduring home to English Elora. There is Queen Yictoeia, with a wreath of roses around 
her brow. Prince Albert with the olive branch, the Eoyal Children with buds and blossoms, and all the 
officers of the Court and Household in appropriate costume, and bearing fioral^ and sylvan emblems. 
And now, Paxton turns up the soil : . ana presents to Her Majesty a sapling oak — slim as the 
Chamberlaiii’s wand — and the Queen plants the young tree in commemoration of the day, and — 


ner crow, rnmcB iiLBERT wun me ouve Drancn, me jxoyai umioren wim onus ana oiossoms, ana an me 
officers of the Court and Household in appropriate costume, and bearing fioral^ and sylvan emblems. 
And now, Paxton turns up the soil : . ana presents to Her Majesty a sapling oak — slim as the 
Chamberlaiii’s wand — and the Queen plants the young tree in commemoration of the day, and — 

“ From yon Wue heavens above ns bent, 

Tbe grand old gardener and bis wife 
Smile** 

upon the act. Eor that tree shall stand for hundreds of years, the green inonument of the happy, 
humanizing thought that caused the nations of the earth to come together in their works beneath a 
crystal temple ; to engage in the contest of commerce and art ; and thence to take away a solemn lesson 
continually teaching peace and good-will towards all men. 

And Prince Albert will also plant his own monumental olive — and every one of his children some 
tree henceforth to bear the name of the planter, to fiourish for generations “ a kindred grove.” This, 
!Bunc\ with his old, prophetic eye, already sees : meanwhile, let the great Gardener Adam Paxton 
speak in the present : — 

" In the Winter Garden I propose, climate would be tbe principal thing studied- All the furnishing and fitting np would 
have special reference to that end, so that the pleasures found in it would be of a character which all who visit could share. 
Here would be supplied the climate of Southern Italy, where multitudes might ride, walk, or lecline, amidst groves of 
fragrant trees ; and here they might leisurely examine the works of Nature and Arl^ regardless of the biting east winds or the 
dxitog snow.** 

I “Mr. Paxton never failed in anything he undertook,” is the testimony of the princely Devonshire ; 

I and we already see the gleaming statues, we already snuff the fragrancy of the trees in Paxton’s 
pamphlet, even though at present they stand only in words, and are redolent of nothing more odorous 
I than printer’s ink. Mr. Paxton proceeds, laying out his garden in type.* 

! Beautiful creeping plants might be planted against the columns, and trailed along the girders, so as to give shade in 
I summer, while the effect they must produce, by festooning in every diversity of form over the building, would give to the 
; whole a most enchanttng and gorgeous finish.’* 

! And the^ beauty of the inner garden would smile upon the outside winter. Mr. Paxton is gene- 
rously anxious for the comfort of the opposite neighbours to the Garden, annoyed by the turmoil of 
so^vast an undertaking as the Great EAibition,” and therefore shows that no such discomfort could 
arise from his future ^au. The whole wooden boarding of the Crystal Palace would be replaced with 
glass. It would, therefore, be “a thing of beauty” and “a joy forever’^ without; and within, “for 
the six winter months, a climate equal to Southern Italy ! ” 

But Mr. Paxton is not yet done with the Garden. He further proposes to stock it with animate 
beauty : — 

“ There might be introduced a collection of living birds from aU temperate climates, and the science of Geology, so closely 
connected with the study of plants, might be illustrated on a large and natural scale, thus making practical Botany, 
Ornithology, Geology, familiar to every visitor ” 

Who knows? We may yet see live humming-birds in London; see them building pd sitting, 
familiarly as we now see breeding canaries ? At present we are fain to be richlv content with the feast 
of beauty daily set before us by Mr. Gould’s magnificent collection— jewels in feathers ! — ^nevertheless, 
we cannot forego the hope of beholding the live London humming-bird feeding upon the honey of the 
flower blossoming in Hyde Park. 


Very beautiful will be the trans- 
formation of the present Exhibition. 
As the nations are now represented 
bjr their works of skill, so may they 
still appear by their floral members. 
Dutch tulips may take the place of 
Dutch butter-churns, and banyans 
grow where now are Indiau muslins, 
and Indian cloth of gold. 

And there will be ample space for 
the sculptured forms of all of Engl^d’s 
past worthies, with worthies present, 
and worthies to come. Nor will Fvnek 
object to a figure of the gallant Sib- 
THORj? himself, if Mr. Paxton will 
condescend to clip either holly or 
hornbeam into an evergjreen likeness 
of the Crystal-denouncing Member. 
Assuredly there would be a touch of 
magnanimity in the act, if Mr. Paxton 
would thus— and only thus— cut the 
Colonel. 

But the expense of the garden? 
£ 5. d. are the snakes that are still apt 
to trouble our outer Eden. Well, 
Mr, Paxton gives in his estimate of 

“annual expenditure, 

“ Labour. Fuel, Water, Implements, 

Gravel for Walks, Feeding and 
Attendance to Birds, and general 
Superintendence .... £8,000 
“ Besides the above, constant Paint- 
ing and Reneval would be re- 
quired; for this a Reserve Fund 
should be provided, and by this 
means it might be kept renewed 
for ever 4,000 

“ Making a total of . . £12,000” 

It is calculated that, on the close of 
the Exhibition, the Commissioners will 
be embarrassed with the possession of 
a net surplus of £1410,000. Well, then, 
let them with the money reverse the 
Eastern story, in which a man finds 
his golden pieces of the over-night 
green leaves in the morning. Let the 
Commissioners be immediately em- 
powered to turn their money into 
leaves and flowers. 


A Bit of Real China. 

The Celestial Beauty at the Chi- 
nese Collection has a very ^reat ob- 
jection to anything like activity. A 
Frenchman, being anxious to see how 
she supported herself on her small 
feet, was pressing her to get up and 
walk. “Come, only try,” he said,' 
most coaxingly; “I can assure you, 
you wUl find ce n^est que le premier pas 
qui c(mtey ^ When this was explained 
to the Chinese Beauty, she nodded 
her head, and, smiling, said: “Then 
me wait for de second.” 


victoria lane, HYDE PARK. 

Regent Street is generally consi- 
dered the finest thoroughfare in the 
Metropolis; but a much finer was 
formed, on the 24!th of June, when Her 
Majesty’s subjects made a lane for 
Her Majesty, through which she 
walked up the nave of the Crystal 
Palace. 

St. Barnabas* Flowers. 

A little while ago the Bishop of 
London objected to the fact, that in 
the church of St. Barnabas was “ too 
much flowers,” Let his Grace take 
another peep : we think he will now 
discover one sort of flower in full 
blow ; namely,— monkshood. 
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THE GRAND HATCHING YEAR. 

upon^as a Grand Hatclibg 
/F n^ber of thmgs 

'~ would require a Catalogue al- 

V ^ l detail them aU. 

® result as we would a visit to 

Incubator, in 

We are^slown^into 

I ^ b^_ whose ^magi(f hS 

one?^^It remai^nw 

\li middle of tlfe room 

t uW® chests of drawers, 

\ I W^ smoking away like the grating 

(/ U ^°°t Hk^' drawers 

\ 1 other chest, and are found to 

I ^ sprinkling of 

S^^oen— eggs sound, ^nd 

y| ^ one^see 

r ""' a ^ them. These cracked eggs 

^ cv pitiful to view, and 

^ M.^..,.||i[S^.^.Epr<^ ^ suggest ridiculous ideas, that 

the gee^^ who lai^^hem must 

I is at fever-height, as if it ha'd 

i ‘'^ tions of those who had ^pec- 

ted to realise large fortunes. 

We were standing opposite to one of the open drawers, and were running our 
eves and our fingers — the latter most tenderly, lest we should get them burnt — 
along the surface, when a gentleman, with a Charles Mathews tone of familiarity, 
came up, and volunteered the following explanations ; — 

This large egg, Sir, was sent to us hy a Theatrical Manager. You see it is 
marled at the top ' Overflowing Audiences.’ It burst in less than one month after 
the Exhibition had opened. The manager has never been to claim it. I have 
heard that he expected £200 a-night at least to come out of this egg. We took 
the greatest pains with the hatcning, and kept puffing and puffing at the fire all 
day ; but, somehow, nothing would make it draw. I am sure we put on all the 
steam we could. We fed it with the best French pieces, but they only went off 
in smoke, and did more harm than good to the poor egg. Sad thing. Sir, — ^but we 
were afraid the egg was a little addled. 

This nest of eggs, Sir,” continued our lively cicerone, '' was presented to us 
by a lodging-house iceeper. You see they are of all sizes. They represent the 
different floors in the lady’s establishment. The largest marked '£10 10^. a-week, 
plate OR ATTENDANCE,’ represents the drawing-room ; the two smallest, 
la-belied respectively, '10^. and 15^. a-week— root-cleaning extra/ are the front 
and back attics. Poor woman ! We paid every attention to her eggs, W you see 
there is not a sound one amongst them,, except the back attic, which is occupied 
by an Irish M,P., and which can scarcely be called a nest-egg, for he will neither 
pay nor quit. Floor after floor gave way; foreigners were slow in coming, or else 
woman t pay the large sums that were demanded, till, as the season advanced, 
the house regularly fell in, like an ommelette-souffiee ; and the back attic is all that ' 
remams of the splendid mansion the lady had raised in her mind of this year’s 
^ profits. It ’s a pity. Sir ; but some people are not content with hatching their 
I eggs, but must attempt to force them ; and the consequence is, they break, like 
I so many railway bubbles.” ^ 

^ 1 ^® moral journey round the room, cracking an egg at every step 
iwith the sharp edge of a truth. '' This one,” he said, holding an egg of all colours . 
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before the light, “was a Panorama nearly as long as the 
Wall of China. It was to be descriptive of a suit in 
Chancery. The proprietor expected a fortune to spring, I 
ready-made, out of it. He took a large room, and, relying 
upon the proneness the English have for rushing into any- | 
thing like Law, expected that thousands would fllock to j 
his Exhibition. But, curiously enough, the thousands per- 
sisted in stopping away. Probably they thought that^ if ; 
they once went — such would be the natural representation 
of the Chancery picture — ^tbat it would require nothing less 
than a lifetime to appreciate it. It’s painful to think. 
Sir, that a project which looked so very pretty in the egg, 
should be smashed 'all to nothing’ in the hatching. The 
Chancery Panorama has since been cut up for the canvas, 
to make workhouse suits for paupers.” 

There was a whole drawer-full of broken tradesmen, 
whose greediness of gain had egged them on to their own 
destruction. There they lay all whipped together, as if 
ready for a pancake. Our informant told us that over- 
expectation had been the breaking of them all. They had | 
asked prices which no countryman or foreigner, however j 
bent upon pleasure, had chosen to give. Each tradesman ! 
had has name on his egg, which was so much towards J 
turning it into a tombstone to be laid over the fortune he 
expected to pick out of it. “The amount of fortunes 
thus broken on the head, and lying together in a confused 
heap, has never been surpassed,” added our oval philo- 
sopher, “ since the days of the Bailway Mania.” 

“We now come to another drawer,” he continued,^ “as 
peculiar, as any of the others, but a little more cheerful in 
its aspect. You see it is full of eggs, black and ill-shaped 
as they can be. They are too foul even to be thrown by a 
Gentleman on a Derby Day. They are ominous-looking 
eggs, and I am very glad they never came to anything. 
Whose eggs they are, I cannot tell, but I should imagine 
they were serpents’ eggs— eggs of the most venomous 
reptiles — eggs, 1 hope,^ that never will be hatched in Eng^ 
land. The names, written in red marks on the outside, 
offer us, luckily, some clue to their origin. You will 
observe some are labelled ‘ Socialist/ and others ' Demo- 
cratic.’ This large monster of an eg|, that looks as mis- 
chievous as a bornbshell, bears for inscription, you remark, 
the word, ‘ Mountain.’ 

“These titles lead me to believe that they were intended, 
when hatched, to scatter over England a brood of the most 
poisonous doctrines that ever laid waste a beautiful country. 
You know the report that was widely circulated before the 
opening of the Exhibition, that all sorts of conspiracies 
were being- batched in this country. It was said we should 
have armies of Bepublicans first fighting us, and, after we 
had been all kiUed, fighting amongst themselves. We were 
to have troops of Socialists carrying about with them the 
torch of discon+ent wherever they wandered. We were to 
have bands of Bed Democrats stalking about the country 
like wild beasts, devouring every master that fell in their 
way, and distributing his well-earned property amongst 
bis servants. ^ The Crystal Palace was to be shattered into 
a thousand pieces, and its aisles to be desecrated with the 
horrors of Civil War, instead of being solemnised, as now, 
with the blessings of Dniversal Peace. In lieu of being 
the cradle of international civilisation, it was to have been 
the tomb, — amidst the ruins of ^which, it was prophesied 
Prince Albert, like a modern Marius, would be heard 
mourning in six different languages. All these vile things, 
it was said, were being hatched in this country ; and, for 
what I know, those broken egg-shells before you, may 
have contained the germs of them. What I do know is, 
that nothing I could do would rear them ; from which I 
imagine that there is something in the atmosphere of 
England, let it be heated at times as much as it will, that 
is not favourable to the growth of such doctrines, and 
that there is no chance of their being propagated to any 
extent in a free country. “ I’herefore you see, gentlemen,” 
said our moralising guide, before showing us to the door, 

“ that fully as much Good as Evil has attended our hatching 
operations this year. If most of the theatrical, commercial, 
and social eggs, that were laid in this prolific Amm 
Mirabilis, have failed in being, properly hatched, and in 
yielding that large amount of gain that was expected to be 
reared from them, still we should remember that all the con- 
spiracies, of which the Crystal Palace was to have been the 
barricade-ground this year, have also as signally failed in the 
hatching — which will be a lesson, I hope, to Socialists 'never 
to count their chickens until they are hatched,’ — at least, 

1 not in the English market.” 
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THE SAILOR AND THE TAILOR, - 

OR, THE BATTLE OF THE THAMES. 

ING fortli the leaden ink- 
stand, of steel the sharp- 
est pen ; 

For lead and steel should 
chronicle the deeds of 
fighting men. 

Fierce battle's rage must 
now engage the poet's 
tuneful lyre, 

How the tailor was the 


On the banks of old' 
Thamesis there rose & 
country seat ; 

A tailor had selected it, i 
and call’d it his Betreat. ' 
Within its small planta- 
tions a retrospect he cast 
Upon the work of days 
gone by — the labours of 
the past. 

Within the little garden he 
plied once more the shears. 
In cutting out the suits of green — the livery Nature wears. 

Kind Nature he adored ; for she, to bless his later life. 

Took from him, in a generous mood, a vixen of a wife. 

'Twas on an Easter Monday— -oh, how he loved the day, 

That snatch’d, to his extreme delight, the termagant away ! 

He kept it ever afterwards, and with the rising sun 
He usher’d in his happiness with joy-proclaiming gun. 

There was a gallant sailor, an old Whitechapel tar, 

That fought on board the Gravesend boats in opposition’s war ; 

He 'd seen the fares diminishing— and he had kept afloat, I 

When the railway, with its iron rule, lorded it o’er the boat. 

^Twas beautiful to hear him, over hiy)ipe of clay, 

Boast of the passages he 'd made to Herne's enchanting Bay; i 

The water was his element, he little cared for land ; 

A yacht he bought, in which he cruised 'twixt Putney and the 
Strand. 

She was a clipper of her kind, rigg'd tautly fore and aft— 

A sp^er under-canvas— a rightish, tightisb craft. 

Her jib was pleasant to behold, graceful her stern and round ; 

Her tonnage it were hard to guess — at least, within a pound. 

A gaUant crew she had aboard— a mate who loved the seas. 

Who danced a naval hornpipe with elegance and ease ; 

Besides two jolly British tars, who 'd learn’d within a week 
Of marlin-spikes and tiller-ropes familiarly to speak ; 

Who never touch’d a thing on board without a wild " Yeorho 1 
Who at*each gust would warble “ How the stormy winds do blow ! ” 
Who never let a Frenchman’s name fall on their British ears 
Without a wish that they might meet with some of “ them Mounseers.” 
Exclaiming with the patriot's shriek, “ We never will be-slaves I" 

And roaring out in concert, “HRiTANinrA rules the waw*” ' 

It chanced the gallant vessel, with all her canvas spread, .j 

Was 'gainst a wind from 'Battersea cleverly malcing head’; 

W'ken from the shore there came'the rPar of cannon, loud and deep-; 
The day that took his wife away, the ‘tailor chanced* to keep. 
Whitechapel's gallant seaman the 'festive signal heard ; 

To pipe all hands for action, he ^ve-at once the word. 

The mate put on his dancing pumps, aud caper’dihi^h^with joy ; 

He call'd on deck the did eaboose-aidihelobiolllboy. 

The galknt crew — comprised of two— language -cried, 

“ Now, avast heaving!” and at once were-at ike vessel's side. 

The old WMt^hapel seaman, hearing the tailor's -fire. 

Exclaimed—^* lubbers on the land an'answer must require. 

Qmck ! man the ^guas I” He scarce had^dropp’dlthe nentenoe^&om^his 
mouth. 

When three were i pointed to the notih, ^ others to the south:: 

Erom the tea-canister was'broa^tiherpowder'in a trice,; 

They weigh'd out six half^ouhcos With a precision nice ; 

They ramm’d it down with waking-sticks, and at the well-known word 
Proceeding from the gallant craft a loud report was heard. 

The tailor aud his company were seized with fear and ire ; 

“Pirates assail us,” roar’d the host ; “let us return the fire. 

But not with harmless powder. Oil 1 here’s a fearful scrape. 

Go, Richard, to the hot-house and try and find some grape. 

I wish my geese were swans, alas 1 unhappily they 're not ; 

But if they were, we might send back some real swan's-egg shot.” 

Thus said the frighten'd tailor ; his guests were just as bad ; 

With anger, flurry, and alarm, the host was almost mad. 


Quailer before the sailor's 
fire. 



“ "ViHiat 's to be done ? can nobody the knotty point unravel. 

How to return the |)irate’s fire ? I have it now — the gravel.” 

The thought was quickly acted on, the tailor's guns they load 
With gravel from the gravel-waks, and pebbles from the road. 

“Now at ’em! ” cried the tailor, and, swift as lightning, flew 
A shower of stony pebbles midst the Whitechapel crew. 

The mate he danced his hornpipe with desperation bold ; 

The crew of two, caboose ana boy, took refuge in the hold ; 

The brave Whitechapel seaman still walk'd about the decks, ' 
Observing the phenomenon through his gold-mounted specs. 

He gazed until a pebble— one larger than the rest — 

Struck him uppn his double chin, and dropp'd upon bis breast. 

As flint will raise the heated spark, so rose the seaman's ire ; 

The stone had struck from out his breast fierce indignation’s fire. 

He piped all hands, aud roar’d aloud for all his gallant crew. 

His mate, caboose, loblolliboy, and British seamen two. 

“ Return the rascal’s fire,” he cried ; “ d>rect a bold attack ; 

Upon the fellow’s chimneys aim — straight into yonder stack.” 

Great was the crash of pottery, and dismal was the growl 
Of the tailor o’er his weathercock, his ebimueys, and his cowl ; 

But, not content the house-top with bricks and tiles to strew. 

The bold Whitechapel seaman summon'd liis gallant crew, 

The mate that danced the hornpipe, and eke the old caboose. 

Who suddenly was called upon to cook a tailor’s goose. 

A landing they effected— at the Retreat they dash; 

The tailor and his followers felt they had been too rash. 

The mate and the loblolliboy made a terrific rush ; 

The tailor setting up a whine, ran to the nearest bush ; 

But speedily they captured him ; they took him from the land ; 

His trial by court-martial they straightway made him stand. 

The old Whitechapel admiral then ask'd him from the chair, 

“The flag of Britain to insult, how could the culprit dare ?” 
Inaudible his answer — for fear, in wildest freaks. 

Had gumm’d the tailor's mouth up, and blanch’d the tailor’s cheeks. 
They found the tador guilty ; then what shall be the fine ? 

A tarring and a feathering forthwith upon the line. 

He begged aloud for mercy — he knew on such mishap 
He could not plume himself, nor boast a feather in his cap. 

He turn'd him to the gallant mate, but turn’d him all in vain. 

Then to the young loblolliboy, then to the seam? n twain. 

The sentence was inflicted— and he was put aground. 

Where the mud, and broken bottles, and oyster-shells abound. 

The office of his lawyer, when he revived, he sought, 

To take his retribution out within the County 'Court. ^ 

But there the poet makes a pause — the poet stands with awe 
Upon the stony threshold of the abode of law ; 

The poet dare not enter ; for though he braves the seas, 

For him, alas ! too stormy the atmosphere of fees. 

So silently-withdrawing, he leaves the angry -pair — 

The sailor and the tailor— to fight their battles there. 


OBANGEISM IN THE CBYSTAL PALACE ! 

The Crystal Palace, doubtless, would make a magnificent orangery : 
but it is a pity that Mr. Paxton’s splendid structure should be turned 
into an orange-peelery, as it has begun to be by the youthful consumers 
of the fruit, whose golden, rind they have taken to mng about the floor. 
This practice is 'equivalent to playing the public a slippery trick, the 
consequence of which may be direct encouragement ot surgery, never 
contemplated among the scientific results of the Exhibition of the 
Industry of All Nations. The young gentlemen, also, cast the remains 
of their oranges into the fountains, and dabble and paddle with their 
sticks in them. ^ Londoners, to be sure, are accustomed to queer water, 
but country visitors to the Exhibition, who are in the habit Of slaking 
their thirst at these fountains,. and have been used to the genuine form 
of that beverage, cannot But be disgusted with aqueous tincture of 
orange-peel and infusion of cane. We are sorry to suggest au invasion 
of juvenile liberty, but we are afraid that -where there are^ children at 
large there must be beadles. 


Pilnch’s Prophecies for the 9th of July. 

great fire of London. But the fire will take a harmless 
and attractive form, showing itself over doors and in fronts of houses 
in jets of light, thus— “ W* with crow3a©, 'and festoons of flame. 

'Gog and Magog in a new suit of paint will appear at Temple Bar 
with the keys of the City. 

A fly's leg will not be shown under a microscope at 'Guildhall 

Sir Peter Laxfrie will himself be “put down” by his own 
coachman. 

If the hot weather continue, Whittington's Oat will take her cream 
in an ice. 
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HATCHING YEAR. 

HE year 1851 was looked 
upon as a Grand Hatching 
Year. The number of things 
that were to have been 
hatched this twelvemonth 
would require a Catalogue al- 
most as long as the one of the 
Exhibition to detail them all. 

Suppose we describe the 
result as we would a visit to 
Mr Cantelo's Incubator, in 
Leicester Square. 

We are shown into a room 
papered with patterns of the 
Crystal Palace — that being 
the Great Imaginary Oven 
by whose magic heat every- 
thing was to be hatched. 
The fact is, the year 1851 was 
looked upon as a great Goose 
with the Golden Eggs, that 
was to lay a golden egg for 
every one. It remains now 
to be proved—and that is the 
object of our present visit — 
how many of these golden eggs 
have brought forth anything ? 

In the middle of the room I 
are large chests of drawers, 

of a cook-shop. The (fiawerf 
puli out, like those of any 
other chest, and are found to 
be full of eggs — eggs large 
and small— eggs black and 
blue, and a good sprinkling of 
them green— eggs sound, and 
others cracked — so cracked, 
in fact, as to let any one see 
that there is literally nothing 
in them. These cracked eggs 
are very pitiful to view, and 
suggest ridiculous ideas, that 
the geese who laid them must 
have been anything but 
Solons 1 

The heat of the place is 
intolerable. We are sure it 
is at fever-height, as if it had 
been regulated by the expecta- 
tions of those who had expec- 
Yjn- 1 j’ . realise large fortunes, 

we were standmg opposite to one of the open drawers, and were running our 
eyes our fingers — the latter most tenderly, lest we should get them burnt — 
along the surface, when a gentleman, with a Charles Mathews tone of familiarity, 
volunteered the following explanations : — 

Hus large egg, Sir, was sent to us by a Theatrical Manager. You see it is 
marled at the top ‘ Overflowing Audiences." It burst in less than one month after 
tne Exhibition had opened. The manager has never been to claim it. I have 
heard that he expected £200 a-night at least to come out of this egg. We took 
the greatest pains with the hatching, and kept puffing and puffing at the fire all 
day ; but, somehow, nothing would make it draw. I am sure we put on all the 
steam we could. We fed it with the best Erench pieces, bat they only went off 
in smoke, ^ and did more harm than good to the poor egg. Sad thing. Sir, — ^but we 
^raid the egg was a little addled. 

, Sir,"" continued our lively cicerone, “ was presented to us 

lodgiug-house keeper. You see they are of all sizes. They represent the 
ditterent floors in the lady’s establishment. The largest, marked '£10 lOs. a-week 
or attendance," represents the drawing-room ; the two smallest, 
respectively, ‘ 10^. and 15^. a-week— boot-cleaning extra," are the front 
and back attics. Poor woman ! We paid every attention to her eggs, but you see 
there ^eriot a sound one amongst them, except the back attic, which is occupied 
oy an Irish M.P and which can scarcely be colled a nest-egg, for he will neither 
JyQor after floor gave way; foreigners were slow in coming, or else 
woman t- pay the We sums that were demanded, tilL as the season advanced 

an ommelette^sonffiee ; and the back attic is all thati 
^ y si^lendid mansion the lady had raised in her mind of this year’s ! 
i ^ ^ ^ people are not content with hatching their 

si mat^raifway bS^bles consequence ia^ they break, like 

moral jommey round the room, cracking an egg at everv sten 
with the sharp edge of a truth. “ This one,” he said, holding an f|g of Klours J 


before the light, "was a Panorama nearly as long as the 
Wall of China. It was to be descriptive of a suit in 
Chancery. The proprietor expected a fortune to spring, 
ready-made, out of it. He took a large room, and, relying 
upon the proneness the English have for rushing into any- 
thing like Law, expected that thousands would flock to 
his Exhibition. But, curiously enough, the thousands per- 
sisted in stopping away. Probably they thought that if 
they once went — such would be the natural representation 
of the Chancery picture — that it would require nothing less 
than a lifetime to appreciate it. It’s painful to think. 
Sir, that a project which looked so very pretty in the egg, 
should be smashed ‘all to nothing’ in the hatching. The 
Chancery Panorama has since been cut up for the canvas, 
to make workhouse suits for paupers.” 

There was a whole drawer-full of broken tradesmen, 
whose greediness of gain had egged them on to their own 
destruction. There they lajr all whipped together, as if 
ready for a pancake. Our informant told us that over- 
expectation bad been the breaking of them all. ’ They had 
asked prices which no countryman or foreigner, however 
bent upon pleasure, had chosen to give. Each tradesman 
had his name on his egg, which was so much towards 
turning it into a tombstone to be laid over the fortune he 
expected to pick out of it. “The amount of fortunes 
thus broken on the head, and lying together in a confused 
heap, has never been surpassed,” added our oval philo- 
sopher, “since the days of the Railway Mania.” 

“We now come to another drawer,” he continued, “as 
peculiar, as any of the others, but a little more cheerful in 
its aspect. You see it is full of eggs, black and ill-shaped 
as they can be. They are too foul even to be thrown by a 
Gentleman on a Derby Day. They are ominous-looking 
egp, and I am very glad they never came to anything. 
Whose eggs they are, I cannot tell, but I should imagine 
they were serpents’ eggs — eggs of the most venomous 
reptiles — eggs, 1 hope, that never will be hatched in Engj- 
land. The names, written in red marks on the outside, 
offer us, luckily, some clue to their origin. You wiR 
observe some are labelled ‘ Socialist," and others ' Demo- 
cratic." This large monster of an egg, that looks as mis- 
chievous as a bombshell, bears for inscription, you remark, 
the word, * Mountain." 

“These titles lead me to believe that they were intended, 
when hatched, to scatter over England a brood of the most 
poisonous doctrines that ever laid waste a beautiful country. 
You know the report that was widely circulated before the 
opening of the Exhibition, that all sorts of conspiracies 
were being hatched in this country. It was said we should 
^ Republicans first fighting us, and, after we 
had been all killed, fighting amongst themselves. We were 
to have troops of Socialists carrying about with them the 
torch of discontent wherever they wandered. We were to 
have bands of Red Democrats stalking about the country 
like wild beasts, devouring every master that fell in their 
way, and distributing his well-earned property amongst 
his servants. ^ The Crystal Palace was to be shattered into 
a thousand pieces, and its aisles to be desecrated with the 
horrors of Civil War, instead of being solemnised, as now, 
with the blessings of Universal Peace. In lieu of being 
the cradle of international civilisation, it was to have been 
the tomb, — amidst the ruins of twhich, it was prophesied 
Prince Albert, like a modern Marius, would be heard 
mourning in six different languages. All these vile things, 
it was said, were being hatched in this country; and, for 
what I know, those broken egg-shells before you, may 
have contained the germs of them. What I do know isj 
that nothing I could do would rear them ; from which I 
^agine that there is something in the atmosphere of 
England, let it be heated at times as much as it will, that 
is not favourable to the growth of such doctrines, and 
that there is no chance of their being propagated to any 
extent in a free country. “ Therefore you see, gentlemen,” 
??ir JHoralising guide, before showing us to the door, 
that fully as much Good as Evil has attended our hatching 
operations this year. If most of the theatrical, commercial, 
^5-. that were laid in this prolific Amus 

Mtraputs have failed in being, properly hatched, and in 
yielding that large amount of gain that was expected to be 
reared from them, still we should remember that all the'con- 
spiracies, of which the Crystal Palace was to have been the 
barricade-ground this year, have also as signally failed inihje 
hatching— which will be a lesson, I hope, to Socialists ‘never 
to C 9 unt their chickens until they are hatched,"— at least, 
not m the English markei” 
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THE SAILOR AND THE TAILOR 

OK, THE BATTLE OF THE THAMES. 


BING forth the leaden ink- 
stand, of steel the sharp- 
est pen ; 

For lead and steel should 
chronicle the deeds of 
fighting men. 

Fierce battle’s rage must 
now engage the poet’s 
tuneful lyre. 

How the tailor was the 
quailer before the sailor’s 
fire. 

On the banks of old 
Tharaesis there rose a 
country seat ; 

A tailor had selected it, 
and call’d it his Retreat, 
Within its small planta- 
tions a retrospect he cast 
Upon the work of days 
gone by — the labours of 
the past. 

Within the little garden he 
plied once more the shears. 
In cutting out the suits of green — ^the livery Nature wears. 

Kind Nature he adored ; for she, to bless his later life. 

Took from him, in a generous mood, a vixen of a wife. 

’Twas on an Easter Monday — ob, how he loved the day. 

That snatch’d, to his extreme delight, the termagant away! 

He kept it ever afterwards, and with the rising sun 
He usher’d in his happiness with jov-proclaiming gun. 

There was a gallant sailor, an old Whitechapel tar. 

That fought on board the Gravesend boats in opposition’s war ; 

He ’d seen the fares diminishing — and he had kept afloat. 

When the railway, with its iron rule, lorded it o’er the boat. 

’Twas beautiful to hear him, over his pipe of clay. 

Boast of the passages he ’d made to Herne’s enchanting Bay; 

The water was his element, he little eared for land; 

A yacht he bought, in which he cruised ’twixt Putney and the 
Strand. 

She was a clipper of her kind, ring’d tautly fore and aft— 

A sp^er under 'Canvas— a rightish, tightisb craft. 

Her jib was pleasant to behold, graceful her stern and round; 

Her tonnage it were hard to guess— at least, within a pound. 

A gallant crew she had ab(mrd— a mate who loved the seas. 

Who danced a naval hornpipe with elegance and -ease ; 

Besides two jolly British tars, who ’d karn’d within a week 
Of marlin-spikes and tiller-ropes familiarly to speak ; 

Who never touch’d a thing on board without a wild “ Yeorho ! ” 

Who at -each gust would warble “ How the stormy -winds do blow ! ” 
Who never let a Frenchman’s name fall on their British ears 
Without a wish that they might meet with some of “ them Mounseers.” 
Exclaiming with the patriot’s shriek, We never will be slaves !” 

And roaring out in concert, “ Britannia, rules the waves.” 

It chanced the gallant vessel, with all her canvas spread, 

Was ’gainst a wind from 'Battersea cleverly making head-; 

When from the shore there came the rCar of cannon, loud and 'deep-; 
The day that took his wife away, the' tailor chanced* to keep. 
Whitechapel’s gallant seaman thedestive signal heard ; 

To pipe all hands for- action, he gave -at onee^the word. 

The mate put on his dancing piimp$, and caper’d -high^mth joy ; 

He call’d on deck the Cld^caboose and'ihe'ioblolltbay. 

The galknt crew— comprised of two—^i^Baml' language uried, 

“ Now, avast heaving !” and at once were-at ike vessel’s side. 

The old Whitechapel seaman, hearing the tailork'lre. 

Exclaimed — “These lubbers on the land an answer- must require. 

Quick ! man the guns 1” He scarce had'dropp’di the sentence Trom^his 
mouth, 

When three were-polbted to the north, ^he others to the south*: 

From the tea-canister "was * brought the i^wder-in a trice ; 

They weigh’d out six half^c^u^Cs With a precision nice ; 

They ramm’d it down with walking-sticks, and at the well-known word 
Proceeding from the gallant craft a loud report was heard. 

The tailor and his company were seized with fear and ire ; 

“Pirates assail ns,” roar’d the host ; “let us return the fire. 

But not With harmless powder. Oh ! here’s a fearful scrape. 

Go, Richabd, to the hot-honse and try and find some grape. 

I wish my geese were swans, alas ! unhappily they ’re not ; 

But if they were, we might send back some real swan’s-egg shot.” 

Thus said the frighten’d tailor ; his guests were just as bad ; 

With anger, flurry, and alarm, the host was almost mad. 


“What ’s to be done ? can nobody the knotty point unravel, 

How to return the pirate’s fire ? I have it now— the gravel.” 

The thought was quickly acted on, the tailor’s guns they load 
With gravel from the gravel-valks, and pebbles from the road. 

Now at ’em I ” cried the tailor, and, swift as lightning, flew 
A shower of stony pebbles midst the Whitechapel crew. 

The mate he danced his hornpipe with desperation bold; 

The crew of two, caboose and boy, took refuge in the hold ; 

The brave Whitechapel seaman still walk’d about the decks, 
Observing the phenomenon through his gold-mounted specs. 

He gazed until a pebble — one larger than the rest — 

Struck him upon his double chin, and dropp’d upon his breast. 

As flint will raise the heated spark, so rose the seaman’s ire ; 

The stone had struck from out his breast fierce indignation’s fire. 

He piped all hands, and roar’d aloud for all his gallant crew. 

His mate, caboose, loblolliboy, and British seamen two. 

“ Return the rascal’s fire,” he cried ; “ direct a bold attack ; 

Upon the fellow’s chimneys aim — straight into yonder stack.” 

Great w'as the crash of pottery, and dismal was the growl 
Of the tailor o’er his weathercock, his chimneys, and his cowl ; 

But, not content the house-top with bricks and tiles to strew. 

The bold Whitechapel seaman summon’d his gallant crew. 

The mate that danced the hornpipe, and eke the old caboose, 

'W'ho suddenly was called upon to cook a tailor’s goose. 

A landing they effected— at the JRetreat they dash; 

The tailor and his follow^ers felt they had been too rash. 

The mate and the loblolliboy made a terrific rush ; 

The tailor setting up a whine, ran to the nearest bush ; 

But speedily they captured Mm ; they took Mm from the land; 

His trial by court-martial they straightway made him stand. 

The old Whitechapel admiral then ask’d him from the chair, 

“The flag of Britain to insult, how could the culprit dare ?” 
Inaudible his answer — for fear, in wildest freaks. 

Had gumm’d the kilor’s mouth up, and blanch’d the tailor’s cheeks. 
They found the tador guilty ; then what shall be the flue ? 

A tarring and a feathering forthwith upon the line. 

He begged aloud for mercy — he knew on such mishap 
He could not plume himselP, nor boast a feather in Ms cap. 

He turn’d him to the gallant mate, but turn’d him all in vain. 

Then to the young loblolliboy, then to the* seaman twain. 

The sentence was inflicted— and he was put aground. 

Where the mud, and broken bottles, and oyster-shells abound. 

The office of Ms lawyer, when he revived, he sought. 

To take his retribution out within the County 'Court. 

But there the poet makes a pause — the poet stands with awe 
Upon the stony threshold of the abode of law ; 

The poet dare not enter ; for though he braves the seas. 

For Mm, alas ! too stormy the atmosphere of fees. 

So silentiy'withdfawing, he leaves the angry pair — 

The sailor and the tailor— to fight their battles there. 


"ORANGEISM IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE ! 

The^ Crystal Palace, doubtless, would make a magnificent orangery ; 
but it is a pity that Mb. Paxton’s splendid structure should be turned 
into an orange-peelery, as it has begun to be by the youthful consumers 
of the fruit, whose golden rind they have taken to fling about the floor. 
Tnis practice is 'equivalent to playing the public a slippery trick, the 
consequence of which may be a' direct encouragement of surgery, never 
contemplated among the scientific results of the Exhibition of the 
Industry of All Nations. The young gentlemen, also, cast the remains 
of their oranges into the fountains, and dabble and paddle with their 
sticks in them. , Londoners, to be sure, are accustomed to queer water, 
but country visitors to the Exhibition, who are in the habit of slaking 
their thirst at these fountains,, and have been used to the genuine form 
of that beverage, cannot 'but be disgusted with aqueous tincture of 
orange-peel and infusion of cane. We are sorry to suggest an invasion 
of juvenile liberty, but we are afraid that wher-e there ace'fihildren at 
large there must be beadles. 


Punch’s Prophecies for the 9th of July. 

tooTHEB great fire of London. But the fire will take a harmless 
and attractive form, showing itself over doc^ and in fronts of houses 
in jets of light, thus— “ W* K*” with crowi®,'and festoons of flame. 

'Gog and Magog in a new suit of paint will appear at Temple Bar 
with the keys of the City. 

A fly’s leg will ndt he shown undefr a microscope at ’Guildhall. 

Sir Peter Laurie will himself be “put down” by Ms own 
j coachman. 

If the hot weather continue, Whittington’s Oat will take her cream 
I in an ice. 



THE LAST DATS OE SMITHEIBLD. 
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No more will the lowing, the lowing, the lowing’ 

Of xing-droves in agony startle the dawn. 

No longer the squeaking, the squeaking, the 
squeaking 

Of pigs, with lambs’ bleating, will tunefully blend ; 

Nor females with shrieking, with shrieking, with 
shrieking. 

As they fly from the mad ox, our ear-drums will 
rend. 

The drovers, by s wearing, by swearing, by swearing. 

No longer will heighten the sheep-dog’s fiercebark. 

While the torches are flaring, are flaring, are flaring. 

On each market morning, so early, by dark. 

Those cruel brutes’ oak sticks, their oak sticks, 
their oak sticks. 

No more on the horns of the oxen will ring; 

They’ll soon cease to poke sticks, to poke sticks, 
to poke sticks. 

Armed with goads, in the flank the poor creatures 
to sting. 

The Market’s Committee, Committee, Committee, 

Let us hope, will not make the Lords throw out 
the biU; 

So, preserving the City, the City, the City 

In its old vested rights, and its nastiness still 
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/r^=\ TEIFLES (NOT SO) LIGHT AS Am.! 

J Ml We understand that the Commissioners of 

Police are about to issue orders for the regula- 
! lowing . j inconveniently crowded baUoon 

traffic of the Metropolis. So long as the intrepid 
ing, the voyagers were likely to confine their collisions to 

it was not thought necessary for the 
y blend; /\\\| authorities to interfere, as the evil was likely to 

ng, witli ( W JJ §§\ correct itself to a certain extent, and so mitigate 

) r nIi ^ mischief. There was not so much objection 

ims win I I L|r \ to tlie inconvenieuce falling upon the heads of 

1 f j ja \ tjie aeronauts, but now that the aeronauts seem 

• I V likely to fall on to the heads of the public, some- 

v-earing, should be done to put a stop to the 

■ce baric, / '^ W ^ nuisance. We believe it is m contemplation to 

jflarmg, f §/ 1'* \ \ directions, that no balloon be allowed to 

i ^ *1 li \ I down, or tumble down, within a mile of the 

sticks 3 S m Is Crystal Palace. Had that volatile daughter of 

* ^ / J Mrs. Graham, let out her grappling-irons, 

ig. J-flj ^ i ij f \ the other day, upon the Exhibition, they would 

J sticks, fiiUX A S! proved the most serious difficulties it has 

^^0 grapple with. 

eatures P / ) 

\ s \ i|l ■ -pj An Error Corrected. 

■i^ttee, V iW Medal dinner. Lord Saltotjh, 

the Chairman, said — 

When he alluded to woman— he begged pardon, he 
meant ladies.” 

a lady is not a woman. 
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'ONE TOUCH OFNATUR.E 
MAKES THE WHOLE WORLD KINl 



DINNER-TIME AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
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THE LOED MAYOR-IUS MOURNING OVER THE RUINS 

OF SMIFFEL. 

An AjSecting Application of an Ancient and Classical Incident. 
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A CONVERSATION AT THE EXHIBITION, 

Between an anxious Mother and/ a Bolicemm. 


" Good Policeman, tell me, pray. 

Has my daughter pass’d this way? 

You may know her by her bonnet. 

Yellow shawl, and brooch upon it. 

Far and near I ’ve sought the girl ; 

I have lost her in the whirl : 

Do you think she yonder goes. 

Where the Crystal Fountain flows ? ” 

“Ma’am,” says he, “on this here ground, 
Whatsomdever ’s lost is found ; 

Pest quite heasy in your mind, 

I your daughter soon will find! 

Though she ’s got to forrin lands, 

Hicy- burgs or Hegypt’s sands. 

Still, depend on ’t, soon she goes 
Where the Crystal Fountain flows ! 

“ Perhaps Italian Hart attracts 
Her, or them there flowers in wax. 

May be she has got hup stairs 
In among they heasj^ chairs ; 

And like Gulliver is sleeping. 

Where them Lillipushum’s creeping ; 

But she ’ll wake, and then she goes, 
Where the Crystal Fountain flows 1 , 

“ Yet, good Ma’am, I should explain. 

She may stop a bit in Spain : 

SmeUmg of them Porto snuffs. 

Looking at the Turkish stuffs. 


Or if warm, a Chiny fan. 

Offer’d by the Tartar man. 

Will refresh her as she goes 
Where the Crystal Fountain flows ! 

“She may see the silver things. 

Little watches, chains, and rings ; 

Or mayhap. Ma’am, she may stray 
Where the Monster Horgans play ; 
Or the music of all sorts, 

Great and small pyanny-forts. 

May detain her as she goes 
Where the Crystal Fountain flows ! 

“ Or she may have gone in hope 

Of a patent henvelope 

To take home, — and if she’s able, 

Try to see the Roman table ; 

Or insists on one peep more 
At the sparMing Koh-hi-nore ; 

Then, the chance is, on she goes 
Where the Crystal Fountain flows ! ” 

“Well, Policeman, certainly 
You’re the man to have an eye 
Over such a place as this. 

And to find each straying Miss ! 

Pray, good man, my daughter tell, 
When she hears them ring the bell, 

I shall find her, if she goes 
Where the Crystal Fountain flows ! ” 


The Softer Sex in Smalls. 

The revolution in female attire which 
has commenced in America may extend to 
this country. Well— -no matter if the attri- I 
butes of the husband are arrogated. It I 
may be well that ladies should know what ^ 
it is to be continually having to put the i 
hand in the breeches-pocket. | 


AN APPAIR OP HOiTOUR. 

The Hampshire Independent says that 
Lord John Maniters has accepted the 
Rev. Dr. M'Neile’s challenge to meet the 
Rev. Canon in Liverpool for explanation on 
the Papal question. This is the sort of chal- 
lenge for Bunch. How much more rational 
to fight with canons than with pistols ! 


Mesmerism for the Member for 
Lincoln. 

^ order that he might see the Great Ex- 
hibition sitting in his arm-chair, and so 
without the danger of being mobbed. We 
should recommend our Colonel to be 
magnetised with the view of becoming a 
clairvoyant^ if we were not afraid that his 
clairvoyance wonld consist in merely seeing 
through his magnetiser. 


The Great American Hit.— Y outh 
may sometimes afford a lesson to maturity. 
All horse-pistols have been superseded by 
the revolvers of a Colt. 


INCOME-TAX ETHICS. 


A CHINESE PUZZLE. 



mg precarious property. 

‘eal 


OST true it is that if 

the pleasure is 

as great 

In being cheated as to 
cheat,” 

Government, in ex- 
acting Income-tax 
under Schedule D., 
and persons liable 
to the tax under 
that schedule in 
returning their in- 
comes— with ave- 
rage accuracy — ^to 
Government, must 
equally delight 
themselves and 
each other. 

The accessory to 
a crime is equally 
guilty with the prin- 
cipal. In taxing 
precarious income 
as highly as the 
mere interest of 
fixed property. Go- 
vernment cheats 
the person possess- 
liable to be so taxed 


^ ^ If the individual 

does not return the real amount of his income, he tells a falsehood ; 
if he makes a true return of it, he aids and abets Government in 
cheating himself. Is not the being party to the fraud as culpable 
as the declaration of the untruth, and since a man must commit either 
the one transgression or^ the other, had he not better prefer, of the 
two, that breach of morality which is attended with a saving? 


Too Good by Half. 

SiBTHORP was taken to see the Globe in Leicester Square. When 
he had been over it, be asked to see the other. “ The other Globe I ” 
exclaimed the astonished check-taker, “this is the only one, Sir.” 
“Don’t tell me. Sir ! ” shouted Sibthorp, in an indignant rage, “ Who 
ever heai:d of one Globe? It’s always a pair of Globes, Sir; and I 
insist upon having my money back, unless you instantly show me the 
Companion ! ” 


We confess the Chinese Lady, at the Chinese Collection, is a Chinese 
Puzzle to us. We do not deny her Celestial beauty—nor do we deny, 
the smallness of her foot. Her singing, also, is as perfect as Chinese 
singing can be; but we are puzzled as to the fact of ner being “ a lady 
of quality B We are told that she occupied a very fashionable position 
at Canton, where she was the belle for one. or two seasons. This is a 
puzzle to us. We cannot understand how “a Lady of Quality” can 
lend herself to a shilling exhibition. It is a mystery, which our total 
ignorance of Chinese manners, and customs does not enable us unfortu- 
nately to fathom, how a " Lady of Quality ” can leave the realms of 
fashion in, which she reigned supreme, to show herself as a curiosity in 
a foreign capital, and be stared at “from 10 till dusk.” Chinese 
fashionable life must be very different to ours, for we cannot conceive 
an English Lady of Quality— a Patroness of Almacks’— allowing her- 
self to be shipped to Canton, and singing and playing on the Piano, and 
dancing, and showing her foot, at so much per head, to the Gobehouches 
of China. 

There is no doubt an English Collection would be as attractive in the 
Celestial Empire as the Chinese Collection is amongst us — but still we 
doubt if it could boast of so great a curiosity as a “ Lady of Quality 
from Belgravia,” occupying the largest line in its bills. “The Ladt 
Ann Eliz.^eth Bloomsbury, of Gower Street, London— the English 
Beauty, with the largest foot in the world — will be in attendance, and 
will eat a hot luncheon regul3rly every day at two o’clock.” Such an 
announcement as the above in the Canton advertisements could not 
have surprised us more than the one of a “Lady of Quality,” which 
figures in our daily- papers in connexion with the Chinese Collection. 
The only parallel mstance we know of in English life, is that of Baron 
Nathan at Rosherville Gardens ; and we advise the Baron to go to 
Canton, and exhibit himself as “a British Nobleman.” If he were to 
dance his celebrated “hornpipe amongst the tea-things,” it would 
immediately be taken up as a compliment to the Celestial plant, and 
his fortune, in such a tea-drinking community as China, wouJd rapidly 
be made • and who knows his representations of “The BriMsh Noble- 
man” would be just as true to the life as those of Fi-Fi-O-Yu-Nau-Ti- 
Ting are of a Chinese “ Lady of Quality ? ” 


Serve him Right— and Left! 

An advertisement appeared on Wednesday last in the Times, ad? 
dressed “ To those willing to serve another.” We understand 
that the answers, which were very numerous, were all from Sheriffs’ 
■ofhcers, whose willingness to serve another, and another, if necessary, 
there is no reason to dispute. 




AUCTION OP SOULS.— PULPIT AND HAMMEE. 

In tTie imperial salt-mines of S6 waii, in Upper Hungary, there is 
one thing,” mites a traveller, '‘very remarkable: namely, a chapel 
which may easily contain a hundred people cut in the rock-salt ; with 
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our altars and our homes — seventeen hundred and fifty, thank you; — 
^ and present incumbent— seventy-four— seventy-four—and according to 

(P ! \ 1 the course of all sublunary things, with one leg in the grave, gentlemen 

>1 I " f —a human and commercial fact you cannot too well consider, gentle- 

I I \ men. No advance on seventeen hundred and fifty, and one leg in the 

^ ^ A Eighteen hundred. 

^ 111 ! A'uctioneer, Thank you; hut consider, gentlemen, the span of life; 

^1 1 1 seventy-four and one — 

u Bidder, Eighteen hundred and fifty. 

“ ij Sia^ih Bidder, Ninety. 

1 V Auctioneer, Thank you: eighteen hundred and ninety for Trettire 

and Michael ; salubrious county— seventy-four— one leg in grave— and 
pasturage. No advance on eighteen hundred and ninety-four ? 

II J advance ?— going— going— one leg, gentlemen; I must call your 

attention to one leg in grave. No advance? Going — going — [Hammer 
I falls.) Advowson, with rectory of Trettire and Michael, yours. Sir— 
and dog-cheap— sold for a song ; Sir, a very song. 

Auctioneer. The next lot I shall have the honour to offer to the 
H competition of the company is the advowson, patronage, &c., to the 
rectory of Llanwarne, also in the sublime and salubrious county of 
r y Ifi Herefordshire, net annual income £359, and the present incumbent — 

W I must be allowed to dwell on this touching circumstance— present 
incumbent the over-ripe and patriarchal age of eighty-four; fourscore 
"V I ^ li Jc gentlemen, confident in your enterprise and specu- 

^ g lation, I do — I must — expect a handsome offer. Shall we say a couple 

‘ M W of thousand pounds to begin with ? EefLect — fourscore years and four ! 

Bidder. Eifteen hundred. 

Will 1 1 ^ g^= gas^ Auctioneer. Thank you. Sir, for a beginning. Eifteen hundred and 

^ ^ eighty-four — ^that is fifteen hundred, for advowson of Llanwarne, a 

favoured spot where the tares of dissent have never shown themselves 
among the corn of— thank you, fifteen hundred and fifty. No advance 
} IN HOT WEATHER. fifteen hundred and fifty; and present incumbent white-haired 

patriarch — eighty -four? 

— - — Various Bidders. Sixteen hundred. And fifty. Sixteen, seventy. 

[Long pause. Hammer descends,) 

TPTT A’NT'n TTAMMPP Auctioneer. Advowson and rectory of Llanwarne, yours. Sir. A 
Jjrix AiMJJ ilAlViiVUliJi. cheap penn’orth in such a county; with such a fiock; such sheep 

, pasturage; and incumbent every day of four-score years and four— 

1 , in uper nungarv, tnere is Another pause. 

remM^ble : namdy, a clrnpd j,^tione^. The next lot, gentlemen- 

But here Punch must break off: assuring the reader that the 


of the rostrum. The custom is to be deplored ; for may it not, in light 
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and superficial minds, deprive the salt of somewhat of its orthodox 
savour r Wken souls are made a matter of^ auctiouj the charge of the 
aforesaid immortal essences loses a trifie of its divinity. The shepherd 
who buys his sheep with the act of purchase may think he buys an 
undoubted right to sell them. 

A few days ago certain Christian fiocks were submitted to the 
hammer at the auction-mart, and knocked down to the best Christian 
pastors ; namely, to those happy shepherds who could best afford to 
offer the highest price for the chattels. Not being present at the 
ceremonyj Punch does not pledge himself to the most rigid verbal 
accuracy in the report of the transaction ; but no doubt the auctioneer 
did Ms best in the disposal of the goods, after the approved method of 
auctioneers in general. 

“Gentlemen,” says the man with the hammer, “the next article 
I have the honour to submit to your emulation is the advowson, with 
patron^e, &c., of the rectory of Trettire and Michael Church, Here- 
lordshire, net annual value £250, present incumbent seventy-four years 
of age. What shall we say for the rectory of Trettire and Michael ? 
Herefordshire, splendid county ; magnificent hiUs, that lift the thoughts 
of Churchmen to the devotional altitude ; beautiful thymy pasturage 
for sheep, Malvern mutton, for instance, unparalleled. Now, an 
offer, if you please, gentlemen, for Trettire and Michael, net value £250, 
gentlemen. Eurther, gentlemen, present incumbent is seventy-four 


THE CHEMISTRY OE SLUSH. 




,li4 


EvEEAL scientific gentlemen, accord- 
f ing to the Times, have been set to 
work upon the great Water Ques- 
tion, and have just now made their 
formal report thereon, which con- 
tains a striking refutation of the 
, popular belief that the donkey is 
^ peculiarly nice as regards Ms drink. 
^ It may occur to some of our read- 
j ers that this document might have 
J been published under the title of 
Pumps upon Water P The Thames 
is pronounced by these sages to be 
quite weak of the nitrogen whereof, 
if nitrogen can, in any of its combi- 
nations, affect the nose, that stream 
is obviously strong. They say that 
it contains “ animalculse ” only 
when they are in season ; whence, 
the conclusion would be that it is 
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years of age — seventy-four, gentlemen; so be quick with your biddings.” ^usoria than it is for whitebait. Admitting it to 

Mrst Bidder. One thousand pounds. the mam dram of a large and populous city,” full of corruption, 

Auctioneer. A thousand pounds! What, and present incumbent they ^sert that it possesses wutMn itself the power of self-purification ; 
with one leg in the grave ? Think of the country, gentlemen — ^the feet . ^ forget to notice the remarkable alMgoncal fact that the Thames 
of the everlasting hiUs of Herefordshire, and mend your bidding, }f ^ British Senate. Cheap tailors are bad enough, 

Second Piddp.r Onfi fhmisand two bimdred. o^t the Water Companies are the worst of slop-sellers. 


of the everfasting hiUs of Herefordshire, and menA your bidding, jf British Senate. Cheap tailors are bad enough. 

Second Bidder. One thousand two hundred. out the Water Companies are the worst of slop-sellers. 

Auctioneer. And present incumbent seventy-four? Pray, gentlemen, ~ 

do not forgret; one leg in the grave, gentlemen ; at least, one leg. 

Third Bidder. Eifteen ’•hundred. The Harmonious Blacksmith. 

Come, we’re getto on; but fifteen hundred : only prOHABD COBDEN desires to assure the World in general, and England 
fifteen hundred, for Jketture and Michael ; going like a drug, gentlemen JX in particular, that, as « The Harmonious Blacksmith,” he is prepared to®beud 
— ^llKe a drug, i snould be sorry to find no better devotion in the SwordsintoSickles— to turn Bayonets into Dibbles— to fashion Helmets into BeeMves 
company than — ^thank you. Sir, — sixteen hundred ; no warmer enthu- Mortars to Flower-pots— and in any and every other way to transform the 

^mforthelstahlishedChnroh andt^t at the present time, when of Baxsmtsxok 

rampantpopery threatens— one thousand seven hundred, thank you— patlieuiatiy^giMe. ri s « . muue « rauasasioH 
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I A SECOND JOUENIT EOUND THE WOELD. 

I . \ ^ somewhere the 

I j ' profoimd remark of a Gascon, 

' "g ‘’that there was no place 

Jl where so much was to be 

as in the World.” 

,kss£\ profound remark has 

\ us to take a Second 

V \V M I ^ ourney round the World m 

I \m ^®icester Square, — and the 

‘ following are the valuable 

i *'/ discoveries we have made. 

\ ' s There are but nine fixed 

„ V.\V?w//Ln * inhabitants in the World. 

' iiiiliL These consist of one Cheek- 

^ taker ; four Giddes, with 

^ long wands ; one Page, with 

dazzling bright buttons; one 
Night-porter, to prevent any one setting the World on fire ; and two 
Charwomen, who, long before the World is stirring, put their scrubbing- 
brushes round the World in quicker time than Ariel could put her 
girdle round it. 

The language spoken by these inhabitants is a singular mixture of 
English, Scotch, and Irish— the latter predominating very largely in 
the mouths of the charwomen. 

It is false to say that the Globe moves. We hope we shall not be 
imprisoned for this new truth, as Galileo was for his. We maintain 
that the Earth does not move — and it is lucky it does not — or else the 
Equestrian Statue, which is buried underneath in the centre of the 
Globe, would come tumbling out of the top, and be smashing all the 
World to pieces. As for the Rotation of the Earth, we were so com- 
pletely convinced of the fallacy, that we never tried a single experiment 
to test the truth of it. The only rotation we witnessed wus performed 
by a drunken cabman, who could not find the entrance of the Earth, 
and kept going round and pund Leicester Square at least half-a-dozen 
times before he could find it 

The night and morning of !Me. Wtld’s Earth differ from our night 
and morning, inasmuch as the morning commences when the gas is 
turned on, and night begins as soon as the gas is turned off, wmch is 
just the reverse with the world we live in. 

At night a heavy dew falls upon the Earth from the watering-pot, 
with which the Night-porter goes from floor to floor to sprinkle the 
four quarters of the Globe; for, as there are four staircases inside 
at equal distances, we suppose they are put up to represent the four 
quarters of the Globe. 

We discovered there was no morning, or day, on the Sunday, except- 
ing when the porter left in charge turned on his bull’s-eye to enable 
him to read his Sunday; paper. With the exception of those brief 

f limpses of sunshine, universal darkness reigns upon the Earth from 
aturday night to Monday morning. 

The length of the day averages generally from “10 until dusk.” The ‘ 
longest dajr is generally a wet one, when not a person comes to visit 
the exhibition— the shortest, when the tide of population runs in so 
fast, that it is difficult for the Check-taker to take the shfllings suffi- 
ciently quick. 

The population of the World varies a great deal. Sometimes it is 

f reater, sometimes less. The Census, however, is taken every evening 
y the Treasurer, who fetches away the money-box. As many shiUings 
as are found in the box, so many persons have been in the World that 
dy . The machine for taking the Census resembles the toll-gate at 
Waterloo Bridge. It has one drawback, for it marks just the same for 
bad money as for good. Now every bad shilling taken knocks a human 
being off the Census. Consequently, if nothing but bad shillings were 
taken, the Returns of the Population of the World, for that day, would 
be exactly -which would be too absurd even for Mn. Malthus. 

You travel round the Earth by degrees ; for as the big staircase 
inside is rather steep, you cannot ^et through it for a minute. The 
degrees of longitude are calculated in the easiest manner by a person 
reckoning by his watch how long it takes different persons to reach the 
summit of the Exhibition; but the degrees of latitude vary a great 
deal, as it is found that ^ one person, especially if he be a medieffi 
student or an Irishman^ will take so much more latitude than another. 

Me. Wvld’s Earth is nearer the Sun than our Earth by at least 
150 feet— which, we believe, is the height of the building. This will 
acconnt for its being so much hotter at the North Pole than it is at the 
Eqnator, or on the pavement in Leicester Sqnare. There is no fear, 
however, of Me. Wtld’s Earth cpming in contact with the Sun, any 
sooner tnan onr own— and supposing it does, it has the advantage, we 
are told, of bein^ fully insured in the Eire Office of that name. 

There are Antipodes in Me. Wyld’s Globe as on ours ; that is to say, 
if you are at the South Pole, and we are walking over your head at the 
North, you are our Antipodes— but then, we are not subject to the same 
laws as the Antipodes of this Globe. Eor instance, if it is summer with 
us, it is not winter with you. If we are strolling about in the broad 


glare of noonday, you are not tumbling over each other in the p^'tchy 
darkness of midm.uht. We bask in the same gas, we erjoythe same 
fining heat ; neither do we walk, as we should he walking on tliis 
Globe, with our feet directly opposite to your feet— which migl-it be 
very inconvenient for you, unless you had the faculty, peculiar to flies 
and certain dwarfs, of walking along the ceiling without tumbling off. 

• shown a very great impaitiality, we think, in extending, 

in ins Globe, the same advantages to both Antipodes— which is "a 
superiority oyer many exhibitions, where, finding yourself at the very 
antipodes of intelligence, you hardly know whether you are standing 
on your head or your heels. 

_ IMe. Wyld’s Globe has another immeasurable superiority, and that 
js, a person can remain in it a whole day, and it will only cost him One 
Shilling. When shall we be able to live in this World for a Shilling 
a day ? *= 


SHOOTING EOR THE POPE. 

(See the Roman news in the Times of June IS.) 

In Rome, some days ago, 

There was done a glorious deed. 

In the Place “delPopolo,” 

Where two People’s men did bleed 
By the bullets of the Erencb, free and brave. 

To the Pontiff who were lent 
By their noble Government, 

And their. Roman brethren went 

To enslave. 

These mutineers had kicked 
Against the lance that held them down, 
Spurned the foot they slioidd have licked. 

As before the Papal Crown 
They abased themselves to earth with bated breath ; 
But instead, their fury rose. 

And they fiew upon their foes ; — 

Should not fellows such as those 

Die the death? 

The leaders of the land, 

Which is Priestcraft’s present hope, 

On Ms throne by the strong hand 
Who uphold their Lord the Pope, 

His Viceroy of tMs world whose realm is not, 

Sat in judgment by the right 
That ’s identical with might. 

And condemned each rebel wight 

To be shot ! 

“ Diilce et decorum est ” 

In. a martyr’s grave to lie ; 

Who would wish a death more blest 
Than pro patnd mori ? ” 

Sarmonei and Sayini, can it be 
That the muffled drum so drear 
Told your sacrifice was near ? 

Sure, the Frenchmen played ^^Mourir 

Four la Fatrie^ 

The Gallic legions all 
Sent a force the place to sjuard 
Where the victims were to lall. 

That a rescue might be barred, 

And their balls in safety drill each Roman’s heart, 
Who, their fate to undergo. 

And afford a public show. 

Were brought, solemnly and slow. 

In a cart. 

TMs was on the Twelfth of June:— 

And forthwith their eyes were bound; 

Their last words were spoken soon. 

And their knees scarce touched the egound 
When the muskets through the Papal Palace rang 
And the Pope and all his crew. 

And his subjects also, knew 
His allies had shot those two. 

By the dang,! ’ 

All silently the crowd 
From the scene of blood dispersed. 

For their curses were not loud. 

If internally they cursed | 

But they meekly saw their soil— let us hope — 

Drink that sanguinary drench, 

Shed their liberty to quench, 

Crying “Blessings on the French ^ 

And the Pope I ” 
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THE MODERN TANTALUS, i 

Some specimens of British j. 
sculpture, considerably su- . 
perior to the average stone- 
masonry so called, are ex- 
hibited in the Crystal Palace. 
A desirable addition, as ex- i 
pressive of an earnest aspira- 
tion of the London Heart — 
would be a statue of Tan- 
talus in an agony of thirst ; 
the sufferer attired in ^ the 
dress of a modern inhabitant 
of this metropolis ; and — ^by 
an artistic device, producing 
an effect like that shown by 
the face of the Duke or De- 
vonshire’s “Veiled Yestal” 
— ^represented up to his chin 
in the Government Water 
BiU. 

To the new M.P. for 
G-reeuwich. 

Greenwich possesses, and, 
no doubt, dearly values, the 
old coat of Nelson. For 
Nelson’s living daughter 
Greenwich apparently does 
not care the value of a Green- 
wich wooden leg. Would it 
not — asks Punch — ^make a 
capital maiden speech for a 
bran-new JVI.P. for the town 
that cherishes Nelson’s old 
coat, to move for a C9m- 
mittee to consider the claims< 
of Nelson’s daughter ? 


HOUSE OE COREECTION EOR GENTLEFOLKS. 

When a person is convicted at a police-court of having been drunk 
and disorderly, broken the peace and some one’s head, or knocked an 
individual’s teeth out ; nay, sometimes when he has even caned a con- 
stable, — the rule, with few exceptions, is, that he is sentenced to the 
option of fine or imprisonment. If he is a gentleman— that is, a 
member of the Gentility — of course the fine is “ immediately paid,” and 
off he walks or drives. But in case he is one of the Humility or 
Mobility, not able to make the disbursement, he^ is forced to submit to 
the more unpleasant alternative, and is removed in the van. 

This is, practically, a very uneven-handed sort of justice. Durance 
is durance ; hard labour is hard labour. A fine, to those who do not 
feel it, is less than a flea-bite. To mulct a rich man of five pounds, is 
like flogging a fellow in armour. The needy offender, who has to choose 
between forfeit and incarceration, is sure to suffer something. This 
disproportion is obvious ; and the magistrate now and then, iu a spirit 
of Rhadamanthine rigour and Gascoignian disregard of persons, 
adjudges peace-breaking Gentility to the House of Correction. 

In this sentence, however, there may still be inequality. The justice 
of justices is sometimes over-just. Total ruin of hopes and prosi)ects 
may result to the patrician, from a punishment which, in the plebeian’s 
case, would consist, simply, in so many days’ or weeks’ confinement 
and tribulation. 

The question, then, is, how to visit upon misdoers of the Gentility 
the exact amount of suffering, inconvenience, or annoyance, due to their 
demerits ? For instance, how to treat persons of that class, for pelting 
people with broken eggs, precisely as any nasty fellows ought to be 
treated, and no worse ? Recent events have incited Mr. Punch to the 
consideration of this difficulty, which he has settled, to his own satisfac- 
tion. hy a plan which he has devised of a Genteel Prison. 

This Pnson, as conceived and designed by Jlfr. Punch, is to be erected 
in a locality to be named Warm Bath Fields. Cold baths, for the sake 
of cleanliness, are provided in other prisons ; but Punch would have the 
Genteel Prison supplied with warm baths, out of consideration for the 
more acute sensitiveness of skin, possessed, generally, by a class accus- 
tomed to luxury. Each prisoner, however, on entering the establish- 
ment, should, with equitable rigour, be made to suffer the indignity of 
immersion. In the same spirit of severity, fairly proportionate, the 
chevelure of every new-comer should he submitted to the scissors. But 
— ^ — 1 * 
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the disgrace should be inflicted by an artist from Trueeitt’s, and 
should be physically limited to the ordinary operations of the hairdresser. 

The prison-uniform of the ^ntlemen is to consist of a suit of plain 
black, with white neckcloth. That of the ladies — for ladies, occasion- 
ally, commit themselves^ so as to deserve committal — should also be a ■ 
simple morning dress, without ornament. The former shaU be employed 
in compiling statistical tables for the use of Government; the hard 
labour of the latter shall be crochet-work. 

The diet shaU be strictly confined to plain bread-and-butter, joints, 
and vegetables ; aU drink more stimulating than tea or lemonade being 
strictly interdicted. 

The Genteel Prison shall afford no indulgences whatever of a luxuri- 
ous nature ; but the cells shaU be decently carpeted, and each furnished 
with an arm-chair, a sofa, and such other accommodations as fashionable 
habits render absolute necessaries of life. 

The silent system will be so far enforced, that no conversation 
respecting races, baUs, the Opera, or any other amusement, will be 
allowed; nor wiU any political discussion be permitted among the 
gentlemen ; and any attempt at the infringement of these regulations 
will be visited by the seclusion of the offender in his own apartment. 

Thus the chastisement received in the Genteel House of Correction 
will be rendered exactly equivalent to that endured in the Common 
Bridewell, and will no longer involve t^t loss of caste by which impri- 
sonment, when awarded to Gentility, is now aggravated. The magis- 
trates will give those delinquents whom they think a fine will not incon- 
venience, a genteel week or ten days instead ; which would doubtless 
tend greatly to the discouragement of egg-throwing and other fashion- 
I able outrages. Mr. Punch offers his suggestion of a Genteel Prison, 

I as the solution of a problem of which he wiU venture to say “ Qctod 
! erat demonstrandtm” 


The Pope he leads a Happy Life.” 

This of the old song was touchingly illustrated at a late revel — 
the festival of dedication— by the clergy of St. Barnabas ; illustrated 
by the foUowing items : — 

" The gross weight of the meat was upwards of 1,000 lbs., and there were 100 gallons 
of ale, and port and sherry in abundance.’’ 

Out of compliment to the Pope, the beef was, no doubt, bull-beef. 
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Emotion of our Friend Sibthorp on Reading in x Public Print the 
Proposal that the Crystal Palace should remain in Hyde Parr. 


THE EGGS-EMPLAEY HUSSAES AND LANCEES. 

Certain gallant officers of the 15fcli Hussars and 16th Lancers are, at 
the present time, withstanding a tremendous siege. They are sum- 
moned by Justice to surrender ; but they hold themselves impregnable 
in their contempt of equity. It is enough for them — gallant fellows 1 — 
that one Henry Frazer Dimsdale, a youth, should take his trial for 
their common act of gallantry, when, on the Oaks Day, on their return 
from Epsom, they added another achievement to the brilliant onslaughts 
of the British army, by pelting men, women, and children with 
J fetid eggs. 

Young Mr. Dimsdaxe—"* from a feeling of honour”— says his 
\ counsel — 

** Refused to gire up the names of several officers helonging to the 15th Hussars and 
the 16th Lancers, who were vastly his seniors, and who were the principals in tiie 
cowardly and outrageous aiiair.” 

This is, doubtless, very chivalrous on the part of Mr. Dimsdale ; 
but we must also pay a due tribute to the determination of those gallant 
men, who, in defiance of every summons of generosity, continue to hold 
themselves in a condition of siege; refusing to capitulate. ‘'No 
surrender ” is the heroic motto that at the present hour surrounds, as 
with a halo, the men who officer the 15th Hussars and 16th Lancers. 
And even as in a warlike siege, in a real battle, where whole regiments 
bear the shock of an attack, or make a terrible onslaught, even as then 
the acquired glory is associated with the whole body,— so, at the 
present hour, is every individual officer of the 15th and 16th an object of 
peculiar interest, as sharing in the renown of the eggs of the glorious 
Oaks. As gunpowder perfumes a whole corps, so does the odour of 
those pelted eg^s sweeten every such officer in the nostril of Public 
Opinion. But then, what is Public Opinion in the serene and lofty 
thoughts that elevate a military mess ! What a poor, paltry, squint- 
eyed, pig-nosed, handy “ snob ” is Public Opinion, despised and laughed 
at by the withering scorn of Lancers and Hussars ! 

Therefore, let young Mr. Dimsdale comfort himself as he may in 
the Queen’s Bench Prison, the while his companions in eggs, leave him 
— says his c«unseL — 

“ To bear tlie whole of the bnmt and odium of the disgraceful offence, while they were 
the principal actors, and never contributing one single shilling to thee35>eiises already 
I incurred by Mr. Dimsdale ! ” 

I They joined— these fine fellows— in firing the eggs— hnt since then 

! have permitted Mr. Dimsdale to pay his own and their shot. It is 
one thing to find foul eggs for the tpersons of women and children, 
another to supply money— the sinews of law as of war— to barristers 
and attorneys. 

Mr. Peat, the army-saddler in Bond Street, may in like manner 
contemplate the generosity and heroism of the picked officers of the 15th 
and 16 th. Mr. Peat— guileless, trustful man ! — on the day of the 
Oaks, when the officers, with all their shell practice, were in the 
; hands of the vulgar and insolent people, peppered and reeking with 


the shot of the assailants — ^M r. Peat stood between the mob and 
the officers. He — 

“ ashed the gentlemen, if he pledged himself to h«- accountable for them, they would 
attend on the following day? and they all declared they would; and Mb. Dimsdale 
was among them. They did not appear.” 

Doubtless, they were too modest : they waived the solemnity of a 
public triumph. The victors’ car (the probable police van) they would 
not monnt. John Collins gave it in evidence, — 

“ That on the evening of the Oaks day he was returning from Epsom, with his wife 
1 and children, and on reaching Lower Tooting, he was pelted with eggs by the gentle- 
1 men on a four-horse coach.” 

Collins was, moreover, unmercifully whipped by these heroes in 
the shell ; whereupon, to appease the mob, Mr. Peat gave his word 
for the appearance of the officers, in the confidence of their pledge. 
Mr. Peat is forthcoming: the gallant 15th and 16th still hold them selves 
impre^able in their barracks. It should be enough for them that 
youthful Dimsdale has been consigned to the walls of the Queen’s 
Bench, Dimsdale only breaks his egg to be put into a cage ; but the 
eaglets of the 15th and 16th crack their shells to soar above the world 
and the world’s opinion. 

May we suggest to the Horse Ghiards, that, in default of the surren- 
der of the heroes, the respective flags of the 15th and 16th should hence- 
forth carry as emblems, a broken egg, with the word and figures — 
“Oars, 1851.” 

And as regiments, in their pacific march, have been headed, some by 
an ostrich, some by an elephant, some by a goat — so the gallant 16th 
Lancersi and 15th Hussars should, in memory or Epsom, have hence- 
forth driven before them a certain number of cocks and hens. 


PAXTON’S ATMOSPHEEIC HOSPITAL. 

“Here comes another candidate for the Orange Grove.” This,^ says 
Basil Hall, is the frequent greeting ^iven by the wags of Madeira to 
the consumptive Englisnman, who, with death in his face, lands at 
Funchal; the Ormge Grove being the church-yard of the island. 
Mr. Paxton — if his plan of, what we venture to call, an Atmospheric 
Hospital, he adopted — will deprive the jocose people of Madeira— an 
island, no doubt, famous for fun as for fennel— of the time-honoured 
jest. For Mr. Paxton proposes to have Madeira in London ; not to 
import its sunlight in air-tight tin canisters— but to have a Madeira of 
metropolitan manufacture. 

At the late meeting in the matter of the projected Consumptive 
Hospital in the East of London, Mr. Paxton exhibited Ms design of a 
Sanitarium, which secures to the patients the same atmosphere both in 
winter and summer. Mr. Paxton shows how London, in its worst 
winter, may have its fogs filtered and warmed; how London smoke 
may be purified into an atmosphere that shall feed and sustain the rarest 
plants knqwn to give out the greatest quantity of oxygen ; such atmo- 
sphere being continually supplied in its best freshness and purity to 
replace that consumed by the lungs of the patient. This Atmospheric 
Hospital will be constructed of glass ; and, at a very small additional 
cost, make— in fact— a Madeira in Shoreditch or Whitechapel. 

Who, then, need land at Funchal, with the Orange Grove in the 
distance? Who, delaying the time of departure from home and 
friends, until the separation be almost inevitably final— who will take 
ship, when he may take a cab for a delicious climate ? It maj no 
longer be said, “ Poor fellow, he went to die in Madeira; he is laid in 
the Orange Grove,” but,^ “He gave the fogs the slip, and though 
feeding his lungs in the thick of London, he found health and strength 
in Paxton’s Atmospheric Hospital.” 


THE GEEAT NEEDLE CASE. 

There was a short discussion the other night in the House of 
Commons, on what may be called the Great Cleopatra’s Needle-case. 
It seems that Mehemet Ali has given to the British nation the cele- 
brated Needle of Cleopatra; but the Government, looking at the 
Needle with an eye to economy, and coming directly to the point, have 
decided that it would not pay to bring the affair home ; and, indeed, 
when we hear that it would cost several thousand pounds, we do not 
wonder at the reluctance of the Chancellor op the Exchequer to 
incur the responsibility. We certainly cannot advocate such an enormous 
outlay for the transfer of the Needle to England, and we should suffer 
severely from the pricks of conscience, if we were any party to sticking 
it into the public to the frightful extent that would be required. We 
are rather surprised that the veteran economist, Mr, Hume, who is 
generally as sharp as a needle in all matters where the outlay of the 
national money is concerned, should have departed, in this instance, 
from his usual course ; and should have been the first to recommend 
our pinning ourselves to this Needle at an expense for carriage that is 
quite fearful to contemplate* 
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PUNCH UPON PORTRAITS. 

TjRiNa the present Season London 
determined to be cosmo- 
i politan in all things. The 

I fci Industry of all Nations is 

! Ft / /////// / \ collectea nnder Paxton’s 

f / ///////// / m \ eighteen acres of glass roof 

If / m IfiEfe ^ Hyde Park; thecookeij 

I / ////////// ® Nations scents the air 

I L 111 Keiisington ; the mounte- 

I LsLMLLLU LLk Mr bankism of all Nations is 

I jumping over garters, iying 

fl tlu-’ough hoops, kucking its 

ia / ; infan t family through tbe air, 

JL-T ; I / knots 

! upon carpets, at the Hippo- 
jOT ' g| drome ami Astley’s, at Yaux- 

/IP/ Cremorne Gardens ; 

i’yfflii the Costumes, of aU Nations 

■ ii enliven our sheets ; the 

'' I ■ penny-a-liners of all Nations 

— puzzle our newspaper read- 
— ers; undertakings to speak 

the ianguagea of all Nations 
boldly assert themselves in our skop-windows ; Excursion-trains ^ of all 
Nations alight, like locusts, upon Leieester Square (not to< eat every 
green-thing, but to be eaten as green-things themselves); and last, 
not least, the modem pictures of all Nations meet pleasantly, and for 
the ^ first time, in Lichfield House, St. James’s Square, while the 

f lqrious old masters of all Nations have their annual gathering in the 
hitish Institution. 

That good will come of this multifarious rnhhing of shoulders, we do 
devoutly believe. In industry, in cookery, in hats, in qoats, in pictures, 
and in sculpture, in horse-riding and- penny-a-lining, in street-ordering 
and hotel-dealings, there is not one of us, nations of the nineteenth 
century, hut has a good deal to learn of some one or other of his 
neighbours. 

As to pictures, now. The elder ait of* all nations,, happily, we have 
always among us. Poor as we are in the old original Pre-Paphaelites, 
Raphael himself, and Leonardo, and Gii^ Bellini, Titun, and 
Fbancia, Luini, Giorgione, and the Caraccis, Corbeg^io and Del 
PxoMBO, Claude, and the Poussins, Rekbbandt, and Rubens, and 
Yandyke, thfr’whole tribe of dafguerreotypic Netherlianders, and tuHp- 
loving^ salt-water Dutchmen, have long had their homes in our private 
galleries, more or less aecessihie to such fraction of the public as could 
achieve, by any means, the honour of a private introduction, at first, 
second, or third hand,, to the gentlemaai-gaoler hi charge. 

Every year, a draft of these illustrious captives is assembled in the 
rooms of the British Institution, and .allowed to receive the visits of 
such friends and admiiers as ean apply the silver key that opens all 
doors. This year is, as it deserved to be, especially favoured.^ 

Let me beg of you, my dear young friend and rising portrait-painter, 
to walk in with me, for a few minutes’ chat with the old worthies. 
Don’t blush, pray, nor be so long cleaning your boots. We can under- 
stand your attle awkwardness. Yes ; it was a collection of villanous 
daubs that your brother brushes lately sent in here; and you may 
reasonably expect a wigdng from those who now occupy the same 
quarters more worthily. But mastery is ever indulgent. Come in, my 
young friend, without apprehension. 

And first, my dear young portraitjpainter, let me introduce you to 
Holbein, here. This is Cardinal Fisher. Take a good gaze. The 
Cardinal wili return you stare for stare ; but the fixed sneer is not 
mea.nt for you. There— what do you say to this masterpiece of hard- 
hitting, straightforward,, determined mastery in portraiture ? Is there 
any mistake about the man there ? Is there any thought possible, while 
looking at that picture, of anything but the man on the panel before 
you, strong^ of purpose, ruthless of will, scornful of scruples, with a 
hold on his inferior clergy firm as that gifipe. of the Cardinal’s .cap in 
Msshand? One doesn’t think, of the dress, somehow, — one doesn’t see 
it, even; and there is no inkstand, no table, no chair, no pillar, no 
cnrtaih,— in short, not one of the indispensame requisites, that go to 
make up a Bishop upon canvass now-adays. 

And now shall we pass from grim and gaunt Holbein,, to Rem. 
:i^ANDT, — ^that master of the Black Art — ^magician whose spells were 
aad shadow? I think, my dear young friend, that in the dozen 
head^by tm master, to which I shah have the pleasure of presenting 
you, there is, rather a remarkable absence of manner. It is curious, one 
can always, recognise the broad handling of om: own Dabster, R.A. One 
never misses the same spot of light on the tip of every nose,: — ^the same 
I snuffy smear on every upper bp,— the same Indian red-brown shadows 
I one side of every face,— rthe, same, dashing landscape of every back- 
ground. Whoever encounters a canvass from theJiand of .that elegant 
and gentlemanly creature, Flimsy, A,R.A., that he doesn^t say, at the 


first glance, “Ah, that’s Flimsy ! ’’—seeing in every frame Flimsy 
always, and his original never, except as quite an accessory. In fact, 
one might almost fancy that our Fltmsys and Dabsters turned their 
pictures out by a patent process, as Mr. Barry multiplies decorations 
for the New Houses of Parliament, growing a remarkably rich crop of 
ornament at a curiously small expense of fancy-seed. 

And now, with the performances of Dabster, Flimsy, & Co., in 
your mind’s eye, look at these Rembrandts. Take that old man’s 
head (contributed by Lord Colborne), unwashed, the wear and tear 
of rough life visible in every broad, coarse, commonplace feature of the 
face, till, as you look at it, it grows into a living reality, — ^not by force 
of anything remarkable* in the man who sat for it, hut by dint of the 
resolute mental insight with which the painter conceived the personage 
before him, and the daring mastery with which he dashed, and plastered, 
and splashed the colours of that rugged and unlovely nesh upon the 
canvass. Here is a pair from the same hand, the portrait of Burgo- 
master Six, and his dainty wife, the friends and patrons of the painter, 
as commonplace a couple of citizens as ever looked on at a frolic on the 
ice, or received their friends to pipes, tea, and gingerbread in a lust-haus 
overhanging a canal. Bui look how the painter has informed the phy- 
siognomy of that sandy-haired, sandy-mioustached, sandy-eyebrowed 
burgher, in his plain black doublet and white band, by the play of light 
upon face and hair ! He has caught him bowing — ^for doubtless Bur- 
gomaster Six was a polite man— either to a deputation or a customer. 
His lady sits there placidly— to be admired ; nothing remarkable in her 
but her pleasant and comely trimness in look and dress. What is it 
makes these pictures so interesting ? Simply that they are visibly Bur- 
gomaster Six and his wife, and nobody else. Every feature in each 
belongs to every other feature, and to all the features put together. 
Each is a harmonious conception, and masterly reproduction of the 
original, and no other possible burgomaster and burgomaster’s wife in 
the wide world. 

You agree with me, my young friend, I see. So let us pass to the 
Yandyxes, if you please. No wonder you come to a stand-still 
before that portrait of Snyders. You are quite right. It is the 
most gentlemanly .portrait, in the world. Even the elegant and accom- 
plished Flimsy never got upon canvass a more unmistakeable air 
of good-breeding and refinement. But observe how utterly indifferent 
is all in the picture, in comparison with the sad, somewhat siojken, but 
still most sweet ana serene face. That this should be the painter of 
boar and wolf hunts, whose bold brush dashes in howling bear-cubs, 
and disembowelled dogs, and bristly porkers, struggling, and goring, and 
gnashing in a ruck of hounds, by the side ol which Landseer’s animals 
subside into curled and combed drawing-room pets ! 

Those axe rather a remarkable pair of full-lengths, I think, my young 
friend, on either side the Mabuse. Arts and arms, the gown and the 
buff-coat, in quiet contrast,— the Spanish officer of Yelasquez, and the 
ABBfe ScAGLiA of Yandyxe: the former upright and sturdy, with his 
leading staff in his hand, and his helmet by his side, ready to be braced 
on, when the word is given to march at the head of those irresistible 
pikemen against the breached redoubt, or into the gmnds place upon 
those rebellious burghers, who have hoisted the town nag on the 
Beffroi,^and arc holding their frightened burgomaster prisoner in his 
own Hotel de Yille ; the latter pale and rather drooping, but with eyes 
full of thoughtfulness— the impersonation of subtle intellect, in whose 
hands the* brute force of the soldier is a tool. 

Either these painters must, on the whole, have understood their 
originals better than Flimsy, Dabster, & Co. understand the crop of 
red-coated generals, and black-coated clergymen, who yearly blossom 
on the walls of the Royal Academy rooms, or the soldiers and clergy- 
men of the days of Yelasquez and Yandyke must have carried more 
of their character and calling in their limbs and looks than their 
respective brethren now-a-days. 

Of course^ my dear young friend, you jump at the latter alternative. 
The fault is in the sitters, and not in those they sit to. Will you walk 
with me into the South lioom, and see the Sir Joshuas, hung here in 
worthy neighbourhood with the works of Rembrandt and Yandyke, 
Holbein and Rubens ? 

Let me beg your attention to that sweet little Lady Caroline 
Howard— 

“ a rose 

’Mong roses — mingled 'vrith her fragrant toil.” 

Was innocent girlhood ever better conceived, and more gracefully 
painted? Or was boyhood ever better put upon canvass than in * 
Master Henry Bunbury — staring open-eyed at -Sir Joshua, no 
doubt-^his hands upon his knees— a boy capable of any amount of tarts 
and toffy, .but a. little gentleman withal’? 

^ Was all this in the sitter, think you ? As if to beat you out of your 
lines, my dear young friend, be good enough to give a passing glance 
lefl^WRENCES,— at that staring and tea-boardy canvass of 
Mrs. Angersteein and Son, for example; and, remembering that 
Syr Thomas’s sun rose as Sir Joshua’s set, and that Sir Thomas 
w^ ^e crack and Court- portoit-painter of his time, more unmis- 
takeably popular among the fine ladles and fine gentlemen than even 
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Dabster, E-A., or Plimst, A.E.A., now-a-days, be assured, that wbat 
tbe picture is to be, depends on what the artist is ; that the work rises 
or smks with the man ; and thus thinking, devote yourself rather to 
the infernal gods, than to the fatal fortune which now wreathes with 
artificial flowers the paltry and untruthful palettes of the Dabsters 
and the Elmsys. 


WHAT’S IN AN (AEISTOGEATIC) NAME? 



^number of persons delight 
in paying their few shillings 
to figure in the advertising 
paragraphs of the “fashion- 
able" papers as givers of 
ihes^ and other milk-and- 
wa^cry decoctions, but who 
find a I their efforts to pur- 
chase distinction vain, by 
the cognominal curse of 
Suite, or Joees, which all 
the paragraphs in the world 
cannot elevate into aristo- 
cracy. Some ingenious de- 
vices are, however, resorted 
to, for the purpose of 
dragging the plebeian pa- 
tronymic out of the Btiop 
Directory into the Court 
Guide, and poor Suite has ; 
had his i knocked about in 
the most reckless style, for 
pie sake of redeeming him, 
if possible, from the vulgaar 
association with his old 
Mends Jones and Eoben- 
soNw We have had the 
Suites struggling into 
Smtthes, or contorting 
themselves into Smythtes, 
although the effort is 
vain; for 

“ You loa-y torture aud tangle the 
name as you will, 

But the odour of Smith-liood will 
cling to it stm.” 


A more desperate effort has been made by the Joneses to redeem 
themselves from the horrors of their nominal position by describing 
themselves as “of” some place or thing of which one never heard 
before, and never wishes to hear again, Eor example, there is our 
^^/f-givin^ friend, who advertises herself as “Mrs. Jones of Plate Glass,” 
who would be just as respectable, in our eyes, if she were “ Mrs. Jones 
of Window Sill;” for one distinction is not a bit more silly than the 
other. When will people be contented to found their claims to respect 
on what they really are, instead of upon the absurd claims to fashion or 
title, which they attempt to purchase in the columns of the fashionable 
newspapers ? 


ECCLESIASTICAL CEOAKINGS. 

On the motion of Sir Benjamin Hail we have another “ blue book ” 
on Ecclesiastical matters, in which the croaking of the Bishops, lest 
their incomes should not come up fco the mark, contrasts with the easy 
nonchalance with which they pocket the difference when they happen to 
be above it. The exertions of the Secretary to make “things pleasant ” 
is very commendable. 

Eirst among the croakers is poor Dunelu. He seems to have con- 
tracted for Durham on a vacancy in 1836. He was then Bishop oe 
Chichesteb, with some £3500 a year ; notwithstanding which, he cannot 
cope with this coaly see without a “clear unembarrassed income of 
£8000.” “ In the veiT numerous and large subscriptions and chaiities,” 
he writes, “if I dimmish one half, it may appear mean, and I must do 
so, and yet incur a considerable outlay. Eor instance, the late Bishop 
^ve fifty pounds or guineas per annum to the Sons of the Clergy here, 
including what he gave to the Anniversary. I believe he gave the same 
to the Newcastle Infirmary.” 

It seems that it was first of all proposed that his Lordship should 
have his clear unembarrassed £8000 a year, and pay over the surplus of 
the See to the Commissioners. On second thoughts, however, they 
^gotiate for a fixed annual payment from the Bishop ; and he thus 
instructs his agent; 

^^I shall not object to any sum that they (the Commissioners) may 
determine upon, not exceeding £13,000. I confess I think it ought not 
to^ exceed £11,000. Ever since I have been compelled to think upon 
this subject, it has appeared to me £10,000, under au the circumstances, 
was a reasonable sum. to pajr.” 

After such disinterested liberality, it is satisfactory to add that his 
Lordship, after paying £11,200, had above pounds, not 

guineas ” — ^kst year for himself. Well done, Dunelm ! 

Boor Worcester has been done in ^ wood. “ My predecessor,” 
he writes, “ having been induced by his pecuniary difficulties to cut 
down every available stick of timber upon the Ecclesiastical Estates,” 
amounting to £5000 in two years; “oy which excessive and illegal 
fall the bishoprick is damnified to the extent of £600 a year” wants to 
be allowed^ set-off to that extent, the Commissioners having been cruel 
enough to require him to reduce himself to his £5000 a year ; though, 
^ he feelingly observes, other Bishops are getting more than their fixed 
incomes. “ More, but not less,” seems to be their motto. 

Chichbister has been done out of £500 a- 5 [ear. He expected £4500. 
“ It is not pleasing,” he says, “to compare his situation vuththat of any 
other Bishop ; but having learnt that the Biskop oe Eipon has £4500, 
he is compelled, in justice to himself, to press for more.” He says, 
“If Eipon is farther from London than Chichester, the expense of 
living is less.” Dunelm does not seem to have allowed for this in 
his calculations. 

Eipon has been desperately done. He has had to create an entire 
new place— new pleasure-grounds, gardens, plantations, roads, walks, 
fencing, draining, and hopes the Commissioners will assist him. Instead 
of^ that, they reduce him £200 a year, hinting that it ought to be* £400. 
His Lordship then sends the Secretary a balanoe^heet, which he 
pleasantly calls “ Conscience v. Purse,” to show that'he ought not to be 
mulcted ; — and as there the matter seems to rest, why,, we will rest too — 
feeling, as we must all do, that such extracts require no comment. 


THE SUN TO PUNCH. 

“ Erienb Punch,— Don’t start, that I write this upon your study 
walls with my best diamond-pointed beam. 

“Well, haven’t I done the handsome thing this summer of 1851? 
Haven’t I sent a magnificent specimen of an English summer to the 
Great Exhibition? Shall foreigners henceforth flout at your summer; 
when I have seen thousands of them scorched as they never were 
scorched before ? 

“ Mr. Paxton himself— who, as a gardener, must know the true 
value of my power— Mr. Paxton must feel that I have done his Crystal 
Palace great honour, having daily illummated it with my brightest. 

“ As Phcebus and Punch are equally engaged in enlightening the 
world, I have thought that this brief communication— written in sun- 
light on your study walls of 85,Eleet Street— would, whilst doing you no 
more than a rightful courtesy, be also pleasant to the allowahle self-, 
esteem of your fellow-labourer, Mr, Funch, 

“Phcebus.” 


Extraordinary Liberality .* in a Prelate. 

The Westmoreland Gazette has published the fact that the" Bishop 
OE Durham has subscribed £15 towards an Independent chapel in 
Newcastle-upon-Tjme, With the farthest intention possible from 
impeaching the Bishop’s churchmanship, will say that, he is an 
independent Bishop. 


A CALL ON ME. CANTELO. 

, Certain “ gentlemen ” belonging to the 15th Hussars and the 16th 
Lancers, who lately distinguished themselves in so eggs-traordinary a 
manner, paid Mr. Cantelo’s Hydro-Incubator, the other day, the 
“ honour ” of a visit. ^ It was observed that they wore s WZ-jackets, a 
peculiarity in the uniform of those particular officers, prescribe^ by 
command, to commemorate thmr celebrated achievement at Tooting and 
South Lambeth Gate. The gallant heroes appeared to take- much 
interest in the exhibition,^ evidently rep^rding with wonder, ’as tsoui’ces 
of animal life, objects which they had hitherto been accustomed to view 
principally in the light of ammunition. They requested that any eggs 
on which Mr. Cantelo’s process might prove inoperative, might be 
sent to their quarters. 


Chemists axui Bmggists. 

The Member for St. Alban’s introduced a bill— afterwards withdrawn 
until next Session — ^requiring an examination of chemists and druggists. 
Mr. Bernal -said— 

“ There were hut too many persons employed -as chemists’ assistante .who' not 
comprehend the difiference between oxalic acid and Epsom salts.” 

We believe this to be true. We also believe that with better educa- 
tion must come a better reward; that whereas many assistants at 
present know not the difference between acids and salts, so do they 
not now know the distinction between their own salaries, and the wages 
of groonm and footmen. 
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ATT ILLUSTRIOUS 
FOREIGNER. 

^ A TOBEIGNEH of dis- 
tinction has arrived 
among ns; not, indeed, 
for a selfish personal 
purpose to see the Ex- 
hibition; but for the 
more benevolent and 
disinterested object of 
becoming an Exhibi- 
tion himself. We al- 
lude to the Uran Utan 
— (the old Oarang 
Outang of our child- 
hood— the Wild Man 
of the Woods of our 
boyhood’s small Bup- 
fon)— at present hold- 
ing his levee at the 
Zoological Gardens. 

He is the last "great 
hit ” of the season ; 
and, if set free in the 
grounds, would, no 
doubt, have "a prodi- 
gious run.” It is said 
that more than one 
theatrical manager has 
gazed upon the illus- 
trious stranger with 
contemplative, specu- 
lative eye, as though 
yearning to snatch him 
into large type in a 
play-bill ; that more 
than pne dramatist, or 
jobatist, has visited the 
Uran titan with^ a 
desire of "measuring 
him ” for a part, trans- 
lating the native of 
Borneo into the best 
London gallery Eng- 
lish. But the fellows 
of the Zoological So- 
ciety, not wishing to 
degrade the ape to the 
drama — witha delicate 
regard to the animal’s 
feelings— have hither- 
to stoutly resisted all 
offers.^ The resolution does equal honour 
to their heads, hearts, and pockets. 

The Uran, on his departure for England, 
was accompanied by that 

*' Honeyrdrop in cup of life, 

A charming wife,” 

who died, it is said, half-seas over. The 
Uran, awhile disconsolate, is at the present 
time in the best health and spirits; lying 
upon his back, and "letting the world 
slide.” But then the Uran is in his boy- 
hood : his forehead has the intellectual de- 
velopment that marks his early years; a 
development that becomes more purely 
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animal as he grows to 
the adult: even as a 
sharp, sportive Har- 
row-boy may altoge- 
ther lose himself in 
the future Member of 
Parliament. Indeed 
it is said, that with the 
Utan, the_ change is 
already beginning. Eor 
last week, upon being 
shown a globe of glass, 
the animal evinced 
considerable disgust; 
chattering at it, mak- 
ing mouths, and by his 
very expressive panto- 
mime seeming to call 
down all sorts of fiint- 
stones upon it. 

The band of music 
that plays every Satur- 
day in the Gardens, 
has of late produced 
feelings of great indig- 
nation in the animal. 
It is believed by his 
keeper, that, if the 
Uran had his own will, 
he would not only de- 
molish the musicians, 
but bolt their instru- 
ments. 

This strange hatred 
of all crystal develop- 
ment, and intense dis- 
gust of music in the 
open air, are, however, 
as the smallest foibles 
in the animal when 
taken with his gene- 
ral good-nature ; and, 
moreover, with the 
unceasing amusement 
tliat he affords the Bri- 
tish public. 

It is reported— hut 
we give the story as 
that of rumour merely 
—that the Uran is 
about to claim the 
rights of naturalisa- 
tion; and thereupon 
will, on the next disso- 
lution^ start for Parliament. Looking upon 
the wide world from his cage, the Uran is 
said to be a stanch Protectionist- It is said 
that Mb. E d has, in his own philan- 

thropic way, offered to teach the stranger 
the graces of language and the force of logic. 

Blow Out for Fire. 

It is very seldom that the devouring ele- 
ment can get a bellyful. Abundant reiresh- 
ment is, however, provided for it in the Ex- 
position, by means of Phillips’s Eire Anni- 
liilator, which operates upon its appetite as 
such a regular damper, as, m a few mmutes, to 
render it unable to manage even a tank of tar. 


PROPOSED ADDITION TO THE ARMY. 

Tee glorious exploit performed by certain gallant officers on the 
occasion of the late famous retreat from Epsom, is well known. This 
brilliant piece of service ought to be commemorated. Two modes 
present themselves to Mr. Fmch, whereby an object so nearly affecting 
the honour of Heb Majesty’s army might be accomphshed. One is the 
addition to each of the regiments whereunto the heroes belong of an 
Egg Division. The other, and perhaps the more eligible, is the esta- 
blishment of a separate corps, into which all those officers shall be 
drafted, and which shall be distinguished by the title of the — ^th 
Regiment of Guards (Black). Such a troop would be admirably calcu- 
lated for foreign service, for more reasons than one; but that one is, 
that by valour such as theirs alone could we expect our enemies ever 
to be brought completely under the yolk. 


" THE VOICE OE THE CHARMER.” 

That great men rule the earth from their graves is an acknowledged 
truth. ^ George Robins still speaks ihrough Dell, of Brighton. Eor 
Dell informs us, through the Times^ that on him — 

Devolves the pleasure of letting one of the most desirable shops, mth dwelling- 
house attached, in the North Street of the capital of the south of England, euphoniously 
named Brighthelmstone, hut more commonly known as Brighton.” 

The pleasure of letting a shop must be intense ; but with "a dwelling- 
house attached,” the delight quickens into perfect bliss 1 

The proprietor retires, after an industrious and prosperous career, to that retire- 
ment classically termed otium cum dignitate” 

Persons desirous of communicating with the late proprietor must 
therefore address him in his retirement. Why did not Dell append— 

" Direct to Esq., OUam Cum Di^mtaie” Truth has changed 

her well for the ink-stand of a house-agent. 




Lord John. “ Ladies and GtEntlemen, — In consequence of the decided Success of the new Piece, entitled 
' THE GREAT EXHIBITION ; oe, THE CRYSTAL PALACE,’ it will be Repeated, with Your kee-ind 
Permission, until Purther Notice,” [Loud cries of ‘^Author! Author who makes his how. 
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THE FEMALE STREET ORDERLIES. 

* E know of none, among the nninerotis 

'V* acts of utility performed by ladies in 
the present day, involving so much 
7^^ r self-sacrifice as the practicfiJ adopted 
W by our fashionably-dressed women, of 
cleansing the public thoroughfares, 
in J The length to which the fair sex go 
o ia the article of dress, is only to be 

^ ^ exceeded by the lengths to which they | 

| i~- , 4--^ go in rendering their dresses useful I 

to the whole community. Few who: 
watched the elegantly-habited | 
^ female pedestrian passing through thick I 
an(| thin, to assist in sweepmg the! 
London streets, can form any idea of 
what she carries in her train when she sets the example we have 
alluded to. that is required to render the ladies the efficient 
and constant scavengers of the Metropolitan foot-pavements, is to 
organise them into a body of female orderlies, and though the City 
Court of Sewers rejected Ain. Cocheane’s proposition to cleanse the 
streets by means of his troop, the objection being founded chiefly on 
the class to which its members belong — ^we have little doubt that the 
services of the ladies, should they be tendered, would be accepted with 
eagerness. 

Since the commencement of the shilling days has admitted to the 
Crystal Palace a majority of those belonging to a class who are self- 
interested enough to study economy and personal cleanliness the 
building gets omy on Saturdays the benefit ot tiiat_ thorough sweeping 
which the five shilling classes are prepared to administer at the sacri- 
fice of their dresses, and at the cost of accumulating about themselves 
all the dust and dirt that would otherwise remain on the floor of the 
Exhibition. Unfortunately, the fine-lady scavengers are chiefly among 
those who consider the payment of five shillings necessary to protect 
them from the contact of the vulgar ; and they do not, therefore, 
attend in large numbers on the shilling days ; so that the only way^ to 
secure their scavenging services would be to have a second five shilling 
day, when, released from the fear of all association with what some of 
them would call the scum of the earth, they might take away all the 
dust and dirt of the ground on their legs and petticoats. 


THE CANTING CHANDLER. 

CA New Version of an Old Story,) 

To the Cb:a:^ceei.oe oe the Excheque®. 

Pabeoh, Ser Ohahles, if I relate a tale. 

Which, certainly, is rather antiquated; 

But statesmen like their wit a little stale : 

Jokes that have been for some time celebrated 
Alwa^ obtain’ the loudest cheers, 

Both in the Commons and the Peers.’ 

I take my narrative from good old Joe, 

An author every Member ought to know. 

A certain straight-haired Chandler, not at all 
A credit to his trade, or his connexion,” 

Addressed Ms ^prentice thus, with nasal drawl : 

JoHiir,” snuffled this pretender to Election,” 

** JoOT, hast thou water-ed the rum ? ” — “ I have 
Done,” said the tyro, as thou hast commanded.” — 

“ Ah ! very well,” pursued the saintly knave. 

And likewise hast thou the brown sugar sanded ? 

The hopeful youth responded ‘‘ Yea.” — 

And wetted the tobacco, eh ? ” — 

‘‘ That have I “also done,” the lad declares. 

'"Then,” quoth the pious rogue, come up to prayers ! ” 
When jokers, shall this story tell. 

From this time forward they T1 do well 
To add two points, required to make it good — 

The canting Chaadler^s last demand 

Was. " Hast thou ohicoried the coffee ? ” and ' 

^Twas Then come up to prayers—for Sra Chaeees Wood.’ 


LITERARY SAAIPLES. I 

We notice a great improvement in the shop-windows of some of our , 
literary pontemporaries. One of them, in Fleet Street, has displayed a 1 
most miscellaneous stock toys, haberdashery, and perfumery. It 
consists of Anti-AIacassars, bottles of lau-de-Cologne, cluldren’s 
“tiddity-iddity” boots and shoes, ladies^ handkercMefs, gentle- 
men’s braces, relieved here and there with bunches of peaches and 
grapes made in the most tempting wax. The effect is very good, and 
attracts many a passer-by to look in at the window, where after stopi^ing 
for half-an-hour over a cness-board, wondering how ever it is possible 
for “ White to win in three moves,” he rushes into the shop in desuair, 
to buy the number that contains the solution. 

We think the idea is so excellent that it should be imitated by all the 
newspapers and periodicals of the day. We throw out, at random, the 
following suggestions, which any of our contemporaries are welcome to, 
if they think them^ worth adopting. They may pull in a customer 
or two, besides being looked upon by the public as fair average 
samples of the usual contents of the paper : — 

A Peotectioishst Newseaeee, should exhibit in its window a 
Distressed Faemee. Care should be taken in selecting the very 
leanest of that impoverished dass^; but to keep up a semblance of 
appearances, the specimen selected should rather weigh under than 
above Daeiel Latcbeet,. The top-boots, corduroys, broad-brimmed 
hat, should be of the most correct pattern, and, if possible, a jolly good 
dinner should be continually smoking before Mm, with the customa^ 
tankard of foaming ale, to enable biTn to enjoy his pipe after dinner. 3l 
the tankard were sufficiently large, and no expense were spared in the 
dinner, the readers of the newi^aper would not fail to imbibe a proper 
notion of the terrible state the Distressed Farmer was reduced to, and 
the tableau vivani would conjure up before Ms mind a truer picture of 
the agricultural wants and necessities than any amount of Leaders upon 
the same subject. 

A Sportiko Journ.^ might have a small stable fitted upiu a window 
— ^where the Favourite ” of the approaching race might be on view 
for so many hours a day; or better still, the stick, or stone, that broke 
the poor Reporter’s head, when he was busy reporting the “ Grand Mill 
for the Championship of England,” could be laid out on a velvet cushion 
for the admiration of all lovers of Fair Play, together with a copy of the 
Doctor’s bill, for mending the same broken head, in. order to give the 
public a notion of the liberality of the paper. '"The Champion before 
and after the Fight,” might also form, once a year, a very attractive 
object. 

A GaeD'Exxn'g- Paper might show us a few of the " Enormous 
Gooseberries” and Cabbages wMch we never see anywhere but in 
print. 

A^ Literary Review could show us an iSsthetical Contributor 
writing an sesthetical article, in a purely sesthetical spirit; and a 
Medical Jotjrkal could not do better than lay before the public the 
various noisome ingredients of adulteration that, upon analysis, had 
been found to assist in a pound of the Best Mocha. 

The Provincial Papers should have a stock of wonders perpetually 
on view, which might be remitted to Londonias their attraction began 
to fade in the eyes of country subscribers, in order to feast those of ' 
Metropolitan readers. Thus we should have an opportunity of 
witnessing for ourselves those wonderful phenomena. wMcH are so often 
read of in the country papers, but never, by any accident, met with in 
our rambles through Nature. Each separate wonder should be 
labelled, and the identical paragraph that eulogised its incredible 
proportions or attributes should be conspicuously displayed underneath. 
In this maimer we should see exhibited “This Extraordinart 
Shower oe Frogs,” from the Tijpjperary Moderator^ lying by the side of 
“ A WoNDEREDL Taxe oe SALMON ” that had been sent up by the 
Mam Cat. Coxmtry papers would compete with each other, in contri- 


Heve We Go, Bound and Bound. 

A LETTER in the Tims states that , there is, after all, nothing new in 
the idea of Colt's revolving pistol, there being one on the same prin- 
ciple as old as the time of Cbajrles the First, m the British Museum. 
If this is the case, the American revolver only comes round to the point 
from wMch the other pistol started two hundred years ago ; or, in 
other words, Colt has found a mare’s nest. 


me Mornw^ jaeraua ^or ratner uxe wnat it usea to be in.ita palmy days i 
of Gobemoucherie) would be able to collect a Museum which would 
make Barndm; leap over the Falls of Niagara (in his OTOexMbition) 
from sheer despair. 

But the great advantage of these shop-window exhibitions," after all. 
would be to convince incredulous readers that the vegetable and 
other wonders wMch they read of from week to week, dial not sprout 
out of a Pi^y-a-liner’s prolific imagination, but had really grown and 
flourished in some less fabulous soil. If we read of a “ Sheep with ten 
legs and two tails,” we should all of ns be ' too inclined to doubt it ; 
but where is the man who could refuse to swallow the sheep if he saw 
.it in a shop-window, and was enabled to count the legs and tails for 
•himself? 

And what great phenomemon should Punch exMbit ? Why, nothing 
but his weekly number. Admiring millions see it every week, and are 
happy and content, knowing too well that it would be impossible for 
Punch to show them any greater Wonder ! 
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RETIREMENT. 


MORE ABOUT CABS. 


“ SiEj — The Hansoms of the present day are nothing to what they 
used to be. I had a whole day’s experience lately in a Hansom Cab 
in Epping Forest ; so I think I can tell what there is in a Hansom, and 
what there isn’t. 

“ First of all, there isn’t room enough. They are not bnQt wider than 
an arm-chair. Formerly a Hansom would hold two people ; but now, 
if two persons wish to ride together, they must each take a separate 
Hansom. 

‘‘Secondly, the entrance is not high enough, lou can’t get in 
without knocking your hat, and it is the same if you wish to get 
out. 

“ Thirdly, the roof is not high enough. You cannot sit inside with 
your hat on, unless you wish to have it jolted over your face till the 
brim rests on your shoulders. To save your hat, you take it off, and 
the consequence is you catch cold. 

“Fourthly, the splashboard is not strong enough. As a general rule, 
I have found that Hansom horses are more given to kicking than any 
other breed of cab-horse. I have sat behind Hansom horses that have 
kicked through everything. I can assure you, Sir, that the worst thing 
that you can have flying in your face (next to your wife), is a pair of 
horse’s legs. I have been for two hours in that awful predicament — 
curled up in the corner of a Hansom, with no possibility of getting 
out, and afraid to move lest my nose— which, from its extreme length, 
is particularly unadapted for Hansom travelling— should come in 
contact with a big hoof. They say it is lucky to fling an old shoe after 
one on a journey, but still I do not like a horse to be the person to 
fling it, especially when you are sitting not the distance of the hair of 
a whisker behind him. 

“ Fiethly, the present race of Hansoms jolt too much. You not only 
have your swing for your money in one of them, but rather too much of 
a swing. Y9U are knocked like aj.ball from side to side. If you were 
not wedged in so tight from the narrowness of the seat, you would be 
bruised all over, like a bushel of Marx Wedlake’s oats. 

^ “ And LASTLY ; I mean to say it is very un-Wsom treatment to be 
pmched for room ; to have your hat injui’ed ; to be knocked about like 
a cricket-ball; to sit in peril of losing all your teeth; to be jolted up 
and down, as if you were in a churn ; and then to be expected to pay 
double fare— for no Hansom cabman is contented unless you pay him 
twice as much as any ordinary cabman. 

Unless the above nuisances are remedied, I shall be driven to ride in 
that infernal machine called ‘Blatheranskatxn ski’s Patent’ — which 
loc^s like a cab-stand of Hansom’s that had been jammed up all together 
—I may be stared at, but, at all events, I shall be safe. 

“Yours, Sir— without another word— 
“An Old Gruioler.” 


MESMERISM AT THE CUSTOM HOUSE. 

To Dr. William Gregory, F.R.S.E., &c.. Frofessor of Chemistry in 
the University of Edinburgh 

Learned Sib, 

A lady, under the signature of "D.” writes to the Times to 
complain of the treatment which some packages of hers received in 
passmg through the Custom House. She declares that her boxes had 
been broken open, although she had sent the keys ; and her clothes and 
other property thrown about as if they had been wholly worthless, and 
then forced back into the boxes in a confused state, and covered with 
the dirt of the warehouse-floor. Her dresses were valuable ; none of her 
property was chargeable with duty; and for having had it thus 
scandalously damaged, she was forced to pay £ 4 135 . 

In your lately published “ Letters to a Candid Inquirer on Animal 
Magnetism,” which I take to be addressed exclusively to myself, who 
am the only individual that inquires candidly into anything, you state 
that Major Buckley— you believe— has produced in upwards of 140 
persons a degree of clairvoyance enabling them to read, with almost 
mvariable accuracy, printed mottoes enclosed in boxes or nutshells. 

Do you think Major Buckley could magnetise the Custom House 
ofiicials, so as to give them the ability to see inside of tninks ? You 
have yourself known some persons in a state^ of “ lucidity,” you say, 
describe the interior of the human trunk. If it is in the power of the 
gallant Major to develop this faculty in the persons in question, it is 
desirable that he should be employed by Government to enable them to 
ascertain the contents of ladies’ boxes, without rummaging the boxes 
and spoiling the things. But I am afraid that, in order to obtain clair- 
voyance, the Major would require subjects with a much more delicate 
system than that of Custom House officers. 

I am. Learned Sir, your recent reader, 


THE SPIRIT CF EXCHANGE. 

C ERTAIN newspapers adopt tlie system 

amongst each other of ‘^exchanging.” 
This does not consist with copies of 
papers only, but frequently wim long 
articles and reports — though the ex- 
change is too often all upon one side ; 
for we have known articles of ours 
repeatedly taken by newspapers, 
without their giving us the slightest 
chance of taking one in return. We 
have been told of a person who is 
so fond of “ exchanging,” that he 
carries it out on every possible oc- 
casion. If he goes to a public 
dinner, and finds his name at tlie 
bottom of the room, he does not in 
the least scruple to “exchange” it 
with one at the very top. If he is 
travellmg^ with a large party, and has a bad bed allotted to him, he 
never hesitates a minute in “exchanging” it with a friend who has a 
good one. If at a picnic he meets with anyone who has a silk 
umbrellaj he is always too ready to “exchange” his cotton one for 
it. Again, if three persons, of whom he is one, are walking in a 
pouring shower under one umbrella, he will not wait to be asked, but 
with the greatest willingness will “ exchange ” his place outside the 
umbrella for the one in the middle. He has been known to “ exchange” 
the leg of a beautiful fowl for a liver-wing ; and even to pass his iced 
pudding on to the young lady sitting next to him, if there was only 
“ a bit of game ” to be got in “ exchange.” 

Nor do his “ exchanges ” stop here— for at an evening-party he never 
misses leaving his old hat behind him, and exchanging it, if he is 
reduced to it, with a better one. Nor is this all — for it is really 
believed, that, if he met with a handsome, amiable young lady, related 
to the nobihty, with something like £10,000 a year settled upon her, 
and perhaps as much more at the death of an old aunt, he would 
object, if it was agreeable to her, to exchange names with her, and 
to let her take his name simply in exchange for her property. 

More Papal Bishops. 

The is manufacturing English bishops as fast as they make 
buttons at Birmingham. He has, within a fortnight, made a Bishop of 
Plymouth— a Bishop of Southwark— a Bishop of Salford— a Bishop of 
Shrewsbury and so forth. They will, we hear, enter upon the full 
enjoyment of their dignities when the following other primates take 
possession of their sees : namely, the Bishop of the Moon— the Bishop 
ot the Dogsto— the Bishop of the Great Bear, and the Bishop of 
Satuxn and his Ring. 
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HYPERBOLES OE THE HOLY SEE. 

Ik the late papal “Appeal to the Piety aad Charity of Italians,” urging them 
to subscnbs to the erection of a new grand Homan Catholic Church "in the centre 
dLl^ed ^ position, m one of the most majestic streets in the City,” it is 

so remarkaWe; that necessity which, in the present 

day, Protestants feel for instruction m Catholic concerns ; those efforts which the ministers of error are 
now making to stop tUjpo^nams imvgvXsQ oftTie nation towards the truth, are strong reasons for conceivine 
moth^^eRoSSchSch™^^^^®^^^ prodigal daughter within the bosom of its amicted 

T “Aeci^IShop of Ploeekcf, of the Holiness of onr 

Lord (!) Pope Prjs Domestic Prelate, Assistant Bishop of the Pontifical Throne 
Prmce of the Holy Homan Empire, and Knight Grand Cross of the Order of Merit" 
nnaer the mle of St. J oseph — and Funch doesn’t know what else — ^in his “ notifies^ 
tion on the same subject, headed with the unworldly and unpretending titles just 
^oted, talks of the ham f^fcess of the OathoHc Apostleship in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britam ; of the numerous restorations to the bosom of the 
trne Roman Chnrch, not only of the unlearned, of the simple, and of the poor 
but especially of the most enlightened, of the most learned, and of the most 
honoured personages;” expresses, likewise, “the sweet hope” of Great Britain’s 
5 >eedy conversion to Popery, and asserts “the marvellous tendency of that nation 
towards Cathohcismr 

Did yon ever, reader, meet mth the like of this ? Why, yes ; for of course you read 
Shakweare as well as Funch. In Fichard the Third, Act HI., Scene 7 you will 
recoUect BueJamham gives following hopeful account of his attempt to enlist 

the citizens of London in behalf of their design upon the Crown : — 

“ When he had done, some foMowera of mine own, 

At lower end o’ the haU, hurl’d up their caps. 

And some ten voices cried, * God save King Richjlbp | * 

And thus I took the vantage of those few : 

* Thanks, gentle citizens and friends,^ qnoth I; 

^ This geneml applause, and cheerful shout, 

Argues your wisdom, and your love to Ricecaed,’” 

mat only makes the cases not precisely similar is, that whereas, when BucUngham 
tried it on for Gloster, “the citizens were mum, said not a word,” and nobody 
responded to his sohc^tions but a few of his own flunkies, a similar manoeuvre on 
Ca^inal Wisemak in the cause of his chief, elicited a tremendous roar of 
JNo Popery ! all over the kmgdom. 

Miotcci’s Msertion about the “numerous restorations” to Lis church, “e^ciaUs/ 
01 the most enlightened, of the most learned, and of the most honoured personages,” is 
re^y^ quite seasonable~it w so cool. Perhaps Municci seriously imagines that the 
pmcipal omam^ts of the Bench, the Bar, the Colleges of Physicians and. Surgeons, 
the Royal Institution,^ the Peerage, and Army and Navy, are the kind of persons who 
have lately been turmng papists. Funch hopes Minitcci has deceived himself— if not 
Mmrcci has made A vexy bold attempt to deceive Funch. ’ 

•4. place.of worship to be built under the auspices of the Pope is to have its 

site m the cenke of a fine position.” The centre of I^ndon is Smithfield, 

and what positjeihoouldjne a finen.one for the Church of Queek Mary ? 


for evil—to provide the vilest, the most atrocious 
criminal, a passage to the realms of endless bliss. Eor 
are we not told .that almost every villain, who, by the 
award of law, exchanges this world for the next, has 
died devoutly pemteut—brought, “by the exertions of 
the reverend chaplain who attended him, to a due sense 
' c Awful situatiou? ” Shall we be ashamed, then 
lOf the mterial instrument by which this great feat of 
phnanthropy— nay of Christianity, if society canteth not 
—is aceomplished? Well, then, is it not either by an 
raaccoimtable oversight, or by a wonderful inconsis- 
tency, that, whilst there are plenty of fountains, there 
is positively not one Drop in the Great Exhibition ? 





THE DOOM OP THE DIRTY OPPICERS. 

A COPY OF VERSES. 

See us, stripp’d of lance and sabre. 

With our uniforms, too, gone, 

Here a-working at hard labour. 

With our prison dresses on. 

L<^k— our hair is cropp’d like stubble. 

Our moustaches they have shorn. 

You behold us here- in trouble. 

Doomed to toil, and shame, and scorn 1 

Here ’s a plight for crack young Lancers ! 
Here ’s a state for fast Hussars ! 

“Serve you right,” the.publio answers, 
Smiling.through our prison bars ; 

“ Earned full richly your disgrace is ; 

Well it suits such brutes as you.” 

Throwing eggs in people’s faces 
What you see has brought us to. 

With the man who strove to shield us 
We our plighted word did break, 

And when he, compell’d, reveal’d us. 

Basely did his ruin seek. 

Sla^g thus, all clipp’d and shaven, 

Ofucers and gentlemen, 

Mav' we leam the sneak and craven 
Never taenact again! 


THE TRUTH SEEN THROUGH A WINDOW. 


Lr a shop in the City the following inscriprion may 
be read in the window;— 

“ICIOK EBENE l’ARGBWX.EE j/fifEANGER.” 

Meaning we suppose, that foreign money is received 
ttiere. But the delicious Inmth that peeps through the 
badness of the translation is ipost amusing. Prom what 
we have heard of the extravagant prices demanded for 
trumpery little articles, and the stories that have reached 
us ot the almost incredible impositions practised by 
our tradesmen upon the poor foreigners, we have not 
the slightest doubt that the argent de Vetranger^* 
has been taken in more shops than one in the City, and 
taken, too, in the greatest Sundance. But the candour 
of the announcement deserves some praise, and has 
only been exceeded in its touching ndivki by an an- 
nouncement we remember seeing over a Gasthof in 
Yienna to the following confident^ effect 

“ENGIffSHMEK TAKEN IN HEBE.” 


A GAP2IN THE GREAT EXHIBITION; 

The^^ is one great omission h .the British contributions to the industry of 
numamt;^ Among m our astonishing machinery, we have not one specimen, nor 
even B^odel, of the Benevolent !^chine. The reader, peradventure, says he has 
never heard of such an invention. It is no invention, however ; at least no modern dhe ; 

* he has heard of it often^ enough— under another name. We exhibit machines 
pistols, arfflery, shells, all kinds of devices intended to 
smash, pierce, shatter, mutilate, and knl, perhaps with horrible agonies, brave and 
iisewSire’ ^smiss bad ones— suddenly it may be— to such fate as may await them 

-Benevolent Machine, it is trua is associated also with the idea of physical 
connexion with the Great Change; but how much otherwise than muskets, i 
neld-pieces, and mortars . Its intention is — ^returning on the part of society good I 


Agriculitire and Phazmacy. 

To Mr. Funeh 

“ Sx^— I hears -as how Mr^ Jacob Bell ha brought 
a bill into the, House of Commons caliea me Pannaey 
bill. I be told Mr. Bell is a great druggister. They 
tells us now-a-days to look to drugs as the chief remedy 
for agricultur. I.spose this here Parmacy bill of his 
concerns both drugs and farming. I things he ’d better 
mind his own bisnus, and stick to druggistry, and lave 
ParLuacy to farmers, I be 

“AParwr.” 
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HOW TO GIT ON IN THE ARMY. 

TEEYONE wlio Considers tlie mat- 
ter must see that the shortest 
road to promotion in the British 
Army is by way of the Conti- 
nent. The best of it is, that the 
promotion is not only very rapid, 
but the service extremely light ; 
for it is possible to take rank 
whilst on half-pay, and, indeed, 
in some cases, without having 
held any commission in the army. 
The moment a retired lieutenant 
finds himself in a continental 
town, he can, if he pleases, ad- 
vance himself to the highest 
rank, without the sanction of 
the Horse Guards being either 
asked or required. The result 
is, that Italy and Brance, as well 
as other countries, are overrun with Generals, Major-Generals, Colonels, 
and other military heroes ; whose names, however, by some extraor- 
dinary omission, are not to be found in the Army List, 

The same principle seems to apply to the advance of aristocracy, 
among the English, abroad, many of whom become elevated in the most 
extraordinary manner to Baronies and Earldoms, of which Burke and 
Debrett, by some curious oversight, have failed to take cognisance. 
It is also a remarkable fact, that the further off the parties may be, the 
higher is their position in the Peerage. We should like to see all the 
Lords called in occasionally, like the damaged sixpences, for we suspect 
that in the latter case, as well as in the former, the spurious issue 
frequently passes current for the genuine metal. 



AN ITALIAN CHURCH IN LONDON. 

The Pope, considering us Londoners with the like feelings of pity 
and love that moved another Pope to compassionate the flaxen British 
boys — ^the pink-cheeked, fair-haired pagans in the Roman market — ^has 
resolved that a magnificent church shall be built in the very best part 
of London. Whether Pio Noho resolves personally to lay the first 
stone, or whether he will delegate that glory to Cardikae Wiseman, 
we know not ; but the decree is gone forth, and a church will be built ; 
a church to be governed “ by a congregation of Italian secular priests 
founded at Rome, that the Roman spirit may influence the same.'' We 
are getting on : when may we expect II Bambino to be carried in 
state to Westminster ? 

But Fmchhs^^ to suggest to his old friend the Pope a plan by which 
time may be saved. At the quickest, many months must elapse ere 
the new Italian Church can be erected. Wherefore^ then, not at once 
purchase the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane ? Certain we are that the 
persons empowered to sell would let the fabric go cheap— dog-cheap. 
Really, the structure is worth his Holiness’s notice; deserves the 
Pope’s eye. The scenery and machinery, pantomime tricks, and so 
forth, with a very little expense, would be convertible to Papal uses ; 
and possession — ^we doubt not — obtained immediately. 

It is true that Drury Lane Theatre is not, according to the conditions 
of the Pope, “in a fine position in one of the most majestic streets in 
the city,” but it is, nevertheless^ a magnificent fabric, and may no 
doubt be had a bargain. 

And whereas it has been by some contended that Shakspeare wa? 
at heart a true Catholic, let the Pope accept or make that fact, and 
late Drury Lane Theatre, once become an Italian Church, be duly 
dedicated to “ San Guglielmo,” 


PROTECTION TO BARRISTERS. 

We understand that a League is in contemplation, under the title of 
the Anti-Cheap-Law League, the object of which is to give protection 
to the British barrister. Mr. Brieeless met Mr, Dunup once 
or twice at the latter’s chambers, once or twice at his own, and on two 
occasions, the two learned gentlemen have met each other half way- 
on the staircase— with the view of talking over and arranging the pre- 
liminaries of a League that is to give protection to the British barrister. 
Mu. Briepless, in a speech of considerable force, addressed the 
meeting — formed by his meeting Mr. Dunup on the stairs— and 
pointed out the loss of dignity to the Bar which must arise from the 
cheapening of that commodity, of which Westminster Hall had for 
years enjoyed the happy monopoly. 

Mr. Dunup, in an eloquent burst of feeling, spoke of the disastrous 
state of prices, and alluded to the fact that a suit wliich would have 
once cost £40 was now to be disposed of for 40^. 

Mr. Briefless read extracts from his fee-book for the last year, 
consisting of nothing but blanks, and payments, or rather liabilities, to 
his clerk, while Mr Dunup produced an immense sensation by 
pulling out of his pocket four (unsettled) bills for the last four years’ 
charges at the Robing Room. Mr. Briefless then proposed, and 
Mr. Dunup seconded the proposition, that an attempt should be made 
to place the ruined barrister before the public in the same way as that 
which had been adopted in calling general attention to the ruined 
farmer— for it was the belief of both or the learned gentlemen that the 
ruined lawyer would make quite as splendid a ruin in the public eye as 
the ruined agriculturist. 

It is a curious fact that in this as well as in other Protectionist 
combinations, the principles of protection as applicable to the public 
pocket, seem to be altogether lost sight of. 

We may add, that Me. Dunup, having been worried by his creditor’s 
‘kittle accounts,” the learned gentleman has proceeded under the 
“Winding-up Act.” 


•I 'r 

v.l / V 


“YENUS’S LOOKING-GLASS” IN THE WINTER GARDEN. 

By all means convert the Crystal Palace into a Winter Garden. If 
you incur expenditure thereby, you will diminish consumption. What 
au advantage will such a place of resort afford to the out-patieuts of 
Brompton Hospital ! Here will be a morning’s draught of Madeira 
(air) in December, procurable, in a few minutes, by a phthisical patient 
in anv part of London. “ Oh ! this dreadful cough will be-j-ha, ha ! — 
curea in a week.” Mr. Paxton will then have built a conservatory, not 
only for the industiy of all nations, but for the health of our own 
citizens. Well; but if this magnificent project is carried out, we 
believe the boarding of the side aisles of the edifice will be removed, 
and glass put in its place. In that case we suggest that the glass 
should be coated on the outside with an amalgam, of quicksilver. The 
interior of it will then present a series of reflecting surfaces— in point 
of fact, of mirrors — and besides trees, and shrubs, and flowers, the 
building will always afford agreeable objects of contemplation to ladies. 



Church Intelligence. 

It is said that the Bench of Bishops are so convinced by the reason- 
ing of the Marquess of Blandford of the necessity of an addition to 
their number, that they propose to form new bishoprics out of their 
ovm funds. As thus : the Bishop of London will divide his income 
with two other new bishops. We have heard of the corpulent person 
who seemed “ three single gentlemen rolled into one.” Well, we shall 
have an episcopal unrolling ; a single bishop of £30,000 a year unrolled 
into three single bishops of £10,000 each. 


Conundrum for the Crystal Palace. 

Why are the Russian malachites in the Great Exhibition' like young 
gentlemen who have just come into a lot of money ? 

Because they are all green and gold. 


^ 8b of St. PanCTas. and Fraderlck Mullett Evans, oi No. 7. Ufcuxcb Row. Stoke Ncwi*?gtott, both !n the County of Middlesex, Prmtsrs. at the') 

Office, in Lonftard Street, in the Precino: of WhlteWa«. tn tue C»ty oi London, and publiabed by them at No. 85. Fleet Street, in the Pacish of St. Brd«»s. in the City of Londom-SaTiSniS. July^l^^ 
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THE QUEEN IN THE CITY. 

ELL, oil my Muse ! of the Progress of Royalty into the City : 

Tell — ^though you \e not any ousiness to do it—the more is the pity— '* 

Why wasn^t funek Poet-Laureate, and not lazy-bones Ai^fred Tenktsok? 

Still, if I/re not got the sack, I Aave had the turtle and venison ; 

Therefore ITl sing, free and full, as Impravvisutore of Naples ; 

Something for love of my Queen, and much for regard to my Staples.* 

* Mb. Staples supplied the supper. 

Lend me thy pen, mighty Goo, and^ Magog, a dip of thy standish — 

Now to astonish the natives, and visitors, also, outlandish. 

What shall it be. Epic— Lyric — Tom Moorish — Wordsworthian— Byronic ? 

Just-what you please, little dears, so it ’s lively and also laconic. 

Was I invited ? — Of course, Sir ; for what City glorification 
But has its cover for Punchy and bis laugh at that dear Corporation ? 

Up into Fleet Street I strove, from my house in historic Wliitefriars, 

Carelessly humming my staves, while of theirs the Policemen were pliers ; 

Clearing the way of the small boys, who crowded round Punch in his glory, 

Taking a sight at their King, e’en as I at my Queen — ^my Yictory 1 
Thwack upon crowns fell their batons, as mine upon crowns oft hath fallen ; 

So through the hustlers I passed, and the hustled, the mauling, and maulen,\ 

t There Is no authority whatever for this pastrparticiple ; hut there ought to he : fall~-fallerb\ wavLTr-maviLtn. 

Gallant, indeed, was the show, as forth into Fleet Street I struggled ; 

^Twixt a fat charger’s fore-legs my person I cautiously smuggled. 

Into the road-way emerged, from the shade of my country’s defenders. 

And to the world stood revealed, ’neath the gas-stars’ illumining splendours 1 
First came a chill— then a cheer — and the cheer and the chill were contagious ; 

'‘Bless you, my people ! ” I cried, and their loyalty w'^axed Q(uite outrageous ; 
Handkerchiefs waved from the windows ; from lamp-posts the boys waved their daMks^X 

J “Hands” m Uf^ in ZendonP 

And with the greatest ado the Life-Guardsmen kept still in their saddles. 

Muse ! you may pass by the Y.s and the A.s, and the Crowns and the Laurels, 

Stars, and Transparencies, also, with painfully obvious morals— 

How the gas flickered and flared, and how (for the fact there’s no blinking) 

Thousands of coloured oil-lamps most disloyally went out like winking. 

Pass we the Royal cortege— with its trumpeters and its slow coaches ; 

Don’t say how bright was Cheapside, or how dark were the Guildhall approaches. 

Pass — with the single remark, that ten thousand additional lamps there, 

Might, with advantage, have come from Yauxhall, and the darks and the damps there, 
Some little light to have thrown on that very remarkably mean street, 

Which for this night should have changed name and style, too, from King into Queen Street ! 
Now— for I’m tired— take a spell— you, Magog and Gog, there *s good Giants, 

Tell how the Queen in Guildhall was received, by your Corporate clients, 

Gog, go in first, like a Briton, and afterwards I ’ll lay a tax on 
Masterful Magog, in turn, to take up the burden in Saxon. 

Gog loquitur. 

Sing, Muse, by Gog, how from the prog, the Crypt’s dark cells adorning. 

The odour rose into my nose, since this here Wednesday morning. 

In Staple’s praise my voice I’ll raise, to sing, as best i ’m able, 

The bill of fare and fowl as were upon the Royal table. 

There was Puree de Yolaille, ^ 

And Macedoine of Cailie, 

And Aspic de Levraut a la Belle-vue, 

Noix de Yeau h la g^lee. 

And a Hure de Sanglier, 

(I might have said a wild boar’s head, but, as English, that won*t do). “J 
There were Boudins de foie gras, 

And Compote d’ Ananas ; 

Buissons de Truffes and Gsiteaux h TArtois ; 

Then there was Mayonnaise, 

And such Su4doise de Fraises, 

A Pat6 monstre, and Cotelettes d’Agneau anx Petits Pois ! 


Magog loquitur ^ 

Let Gog declare * 

The bill of fare ; 

But I will be the Bard, oh I 
To sing the wine 
Which was divine — 

Oh, that Amontillado I 
Or floor the flask. 

Or d? ain the cask, 

No headache you would nah in it. 
And then that Hock 
From Nassau’s stock — _ 
That amber Steinburgh Cabinet ! 
And where they sell 
That Muscatel, 

I know, as I hope you do— 


’Tis Domecq’s growth— 
I’ll take my oath — 

And comes from Marchaundo. 
And hark I— pop— pop I — 
Sans stint or stop— - 
’Tis Bacchus’ own artillery — 
Where foams, and creams 
In nectarous streams, 
Exhilarating Sillery !— 

Drink nael — Waes hael ! 
Celt, Erse, and Gael, 

Old Magog gives you greeting; 
DrinL Cit and Peer, 

And Foreignere, 

And a Hoek I to the merry 
meeting ! 


* Punch, 

Hold ! most courteous of Giants. Enough said of eating and drinking. 

Gog. 

And of what else, Sir, should we, as Corporate Giants, he thinking? 

Punch. 

Tell of the statues so graceful, en wreath’d all in roses and myrtle. 

Magog. 

We knows no statue but one, and that’s Peace, cause her emblem’s 
a turtle. 

Punch. 

How of the music? 

Gog. 

We heard none ; the Aldermen’s huzsing so loud was. 
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Punch. i 

How of the dancing ? 

Magoo. 

There was none— so pushing and ill-bred the crowd was. 
Punch. 

I'ell of the strangers who thronged— Representatives there of all nations! 

Gog. 

All as I know is, they kept City people without invitations. 

Punch. 

Telltne, oh tell, of my friends— the ill-used ones— the>x-Men in Brass, Sir I 

hlAGOG. 

Bless ’em! why, they was down stairs, round the table, a-holding the 
gas. Sir. 


Gog {sulkily). 

Don’t you ask any more questions — ^we’re tired, both Magog and 
me is. 

If you are pleased with the turn things are taking, it ’s more. Sir, than 
we is. 

Ain’t they a-laying rash hands on our wen’rablest old institutions ? 

Lonn Mayoks themselves is’nt safe in these days — talk o’ red re- 
volutions 1 

Smithfield’s to go— so I ’m told— with all of its interests wested, 

Though in the City we planned, and petitioned, and prayed, and pro- 
tested ! 

Paxton is all werry well, and the Palace of Crystal, and so on — 

But me and Magog don’t see how things is a-going to go on. 

Loyal we has been, and is — and God save the Queen is our motto ; 

But to bid u% to “move on” — ^I’d just recommend you, Sir, not to. 


A FRENCHMAN AT THE SCOTTISH FETE. 

{Being part of Monsxeujs. Claiuvoyant’s feuillelon to “Xe Canard, de Farisf) 


— I y ^ V, p) . ->.7 '1 HAVE seen with my eyes some 

' — r r p j ' I Bi\ Scotchmen. Not the Scotch- 

play at school at the game 

=5=^ which you call heads -and - 

pig-tails. He run Quicker than 
any Rumour on the Bourse, 

and without any stockings. He spring more high than any of the waters at Yersailles— and without 
any pockets. Oh ! he is a study for Phadieb. to cut him ; for Delakoche to paint him! He has no 
trousers, not no more than my beautiful countrywomen of the fish, at whose legs ' les jeunes Lor^ 
take much of pleasure to regard all the day at Dieppe and Boulogne, when they can see better legs in 
Scotland ! I have made one great discovery why the Scotchman is so mean, as the proud Englishman 
delights himself in calling him ; it is the reason because he has not any pockets into which he can put 
his hand like the Englishman. How is it possible for any man to be charitable without pockets ? 
Many of us know not the charity, even with tnem ! 

The day was glorious ; that is to say, it did rain at great pours — ^but, then, it always rain in Scotland 
— and I tell you it was a Scottish Pete. I did get myself wet all through, hut I make not any regrets ; 
for it was a ScottishEete, and one is always soaked to the skin in Scotland, excepting in Mons. Scribe’s 
Operas. The music was much different to that in La Dame Blanche^ though that is full of beautiful 
Scotch music, written by Boildietj, one Erenchman, who write better Scotch music than the Scotch 
themselves. Oh 1^ it was too much. It did break open my head, it did split my ears, it did infiict pains 
on my stomach with recollections of the cholera. It was the Baggypipe ! Maudit instrument ! It must 
I be the music of the spheres below. It must be the veritable Violon du Diabhi different to the one ; 
St. LfeoN plays with Ceeito in that charmant ballet. I am told there is not any nigntingales in Scotland. 
On my faith I understand it well — the baggypipe has killed them all / 

I did not see Monsieur Mackintosh — ^whose habits the English carry about with them on their 
hacks everywhere. He is the most famous Scotchman alive, and must be the man the most popular in 
England, for every one speak of him as My Mackintosh. 

I must tell you, that Mac means “The Son of” — so Mackintosh is the son of Kintosh— but I 
scratch my head with wonder,, for all the Scotchmen are Macs. Thus, Scotland must be a nation of all 
sons, with not one single father amongst them I I leave with you the enigma. 

The Scotchmen also play, like children, with wheelbarrows — like our coryphees, with village dances, 
round poles with fiowers— like our Professeurs of the Savate^ with hinging their feet in the faces of both 
other ; and this they do inst all as well as nous Franqais^ qui ont ports ce noble jeu a la plus grande 
h^ut&ur, and have, with the agility of our feet, always put the noses of all nations out of its jomt ! They 
likewise play and dance with the sword ; but unlike [us, ma fois for whenever a Erenchman take the 
sword, c est pour faire danser les autres. 


Et VhospitalitS Ecossaise^ — I hear j 
you ask me. Ah! It was nobly sup- 
ported. I was one of the invited to i 
Holland House— the Palace of Lord ; 
Holland, one of the most great Lords 
of Scotland. Oh ! I feast, and drink i 
in the conservatory, wliich was stream- 
ing with light, all the night, and did 
porter heaucoup de toasts to the health 
of Scotland, and of everybody. Oh! 
it was Une Nuit de Songe d^Ete, as 
Shakspeare says— but what did please j 
me more than all the rest, I did dance ’ 
one Ruile with her Lady op Holland, j 
and the celebrated Bust of our grand 
Empereurhy^ CANOVAdid smile on your | 
humble feuilletoniste for so doing. But 
what did make my blood naount to the 
face, was that one blacquiard wanted 
t to persuade me it was not her Lady 1 
dance with, but her Lady’s MaM. 
Why am I a republican, if 1 no know 
the Noblesse when I n^eefc him ? Infame 
defamer, I did send him quickly to the 
place where they do the Baggypipe, 
All ill all, I enjoy mvself to a wonder 
at the Scottish ESte, but it is a 
thousand pities one must be wet 
through before one can enjoy him. 


The Crystal Palace Doomed. 

No hope for the Crystal Palace. 
That brilliant bubble is blown out by 
the breath of wisdom — that fairy fabric 
is “put down” by the strong arm of 
an Alderman. In solemn vestry of 
Marylebone, Sir Peter Laurie has 
declared against a winter-garden. 
Eragrant trees, and aromatic fiowers | 
in Hyde Park in November, would 
cause trade to stagnate in Regent 
Street. How can palms and bananas 
and Swan and Edgar flourish to- 
gether ? 

The world looked to Sir Peter 
Laurie for some such demonstration. 
Eor Sir Peter Laurie is one of 
those men who seem made only to 
perform the office of mile-stones ; for 
no other purpose than to mark the 
distance that the world goes beyond 
them. 


NOT STRONG ENOUGH FOR THE PLACE. 

Yizir, the Prime Minister of Persia, 
means literally Porter, from the nume- 
rous burdens a Prime Minister is sup- 
posed to carry. TffiX however, will 
never apply to Lord John Russell; 
for, considering the number of mea- 
sures that have been defeated this 
Session, the Prime Minister of England 
does not seem able to carry the smallest 
thing ! 
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THE TAX UPON ATTORNIES. 

The Chancellor op tee Exche- 
quer will not give up his tax upon 
attornies. Like sportsmen, attomies 
must still take out a license to bag 
their game. This is very hard upon 
the lawyers : because it is an admitted 
fact pulsating in the heart of every man 
who practically knows what Jaw is, 
that the tax comes out of the lawyer^s 
own pocket. It is a yearly offering 
made by himself to the conscious 
dignity of his profession; a matter of 
personal enjoyment in no way con- 
tributed to by his clients. In fact, the 
parallel of sportsman and attorney is, 
as we conceive, perfect. The sports- 
man. for his own delectation, takes out 
his license to kill game: it would be 
absurd in Mm to expect of irrational 
hares and partridges to subscribe the 
amount of such purchased permission. 
No, being licensed to kill^ the sports- 
man kills ; and having killed, he eats 
what he has hit. The lawyer being i 
licensed to practise, practises; and 1 
having practised, eats what he has | 
blue-bagged. In both instances, the 
game never pays its own powder-and- 
shot— never. 




AWFUL OCCURRENCE AT AN EVENING PARTY. 

“My Goodness, Emily! They’re beginning the Quadrille, and here’s all my ^Back 
Hair’ coming down 1 1 Whatever shall I do?” 


The Bishop of Bristol and 
Gloucester, 

Bishop Monk has so ordered Ms 
renewal of leases that, says the Daily 
News, ‘'just in proportion as his family 
will profit after his decease, so will the 
Church lose,” The Bishop, with such 
an eye to excess, has earned an en- 
larged title for his see. Henceforth, 
instead of Bishop oe Gloucester, 
let all men read “ Bishop oe Double 
Gloucester.” 



THE EOBTHCOMING ECLIPSE. 

Everybody is in expectation of the Eclipse of the Sun which is 
coming off, or, more properly, coming on, on the 28th instant. Stories 
are in circulation of strange freaks performed on similar occasions by 
the lower animals, who began to make a night of it under the influence of 
delusion. Eor ourselves, we expect the following cognate phenomena : — 

When the darkness begins, Elufp will put on a dress “front,” and 
stroll away towards the Casino. Binding that establishment shut, he 
will think that “ it must be infernally late,” and will go to bed. Elupp’s 
boots will be visible in the open daylight, to the astonishment of the 
first-floor, who patronise Mechanics’ Institutes soon afterwards. 

jpLUMBY will wander forth in a “ wide-awake,” with a pipe, and being 
met, as the obscuration clears off, by a respectable relative, will be cut 
peremptorily. 

Members of Parliament will go down to the “ House,” wondering 
how the time has flown so fast. A few will stare when they find 
nothing being done there: the majority, however, will find that so 
natural, from experience, as probably to go in and lounge there, while 
the darkness lasts. 

A few Protectionists will attribute the eclipse to the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and will watch it angrily through smoked glass— as they 
do most things. 

Policemen, having lighted bulls’-eyes, will cast sheep’s eyes in the 
direction of favourite haunts. 

Dunch will make on the occasion various moral reflections ; thus : — 

The moon’s darkening the earth by hiding the snn— results from the 
littleness of the two first, not from that of the latter luminary. Bear 
this in mind, Jooble, whose reputation gets between the reading public 
and Milton. 

An eclipse is favourable to the observing of spots on the sun— as 
people loot at defects in the ruined Tomkins, wMch they did not trouble 
themselves with when Tomkins was affluent. 

Blowers sometimes shut up during an eclipse. So geniuses languish 
when the figure of Blubb, the critic, passes across the sky. 

Eclipses are periodical and Punches periodical eclipses every periodical. 


THE EIRE OE GENIUS. 

Among the various inventions of the day, there is one that has 
extremely puzzled us. We allude to a Pocket JStove, which is being 
pretty extensively advertised. A man must be able to take it extremely 
cool who can afford to have a fire in his pocket; and, indeed, he can 
never draw out his handkerchief or his purse without running the risk 
of burning Ms fingers. Perhaps a pocket stove may be intended to keep 
off the light-fingered gentry, who, if they attempt to pick a pocket 
furnished with a stove, would at once find themselves in hot coals, 
instead of being thrown, by the more uncertain chances of detection, 
into hot water. We should be ^glad to know^ which is^ the pocket in 
which the stove is to be carried — whether in the waistcoat for the 
purpose of warming the heart, or whether a stove should be carried in 
all the pockets at once, with a view to the egual melting down of those 
who are inclined — against their own inclination — to be corpulent. 

With every respect for the inventor of such an article as a pocket 
stove, we think the present is scarcely the time of year, or the sort of 
weather, in which the public will be disposed to take up the stove with 
much warmth — or, rather, the warmth with which they would take it 
up, if they touched it at all, would induce them to set it down again. 
When winter comes round, we shall be happy to fill our pockets with 
as many stoves as the Life Insurance Offices will allow us to carry 
about us, without increasing our premiums, on the ground of our lives 
having become doubly and trebly hazardous. 


“The Tvrant Customs.” 

When Shakespeare spoke of the “tyrant Custom,” he could not have 
foreshadowed our own system of Customs, which we are told by the 
Board is anything but tyrannical. Of course we are bound to believe 
so high an authority, and indeed we have no objection to go so far as 
to echo the good opinion the Board has of itself, and to invest their 
Chairman, Sir Thomas Ere-mantle, with the mantle— or in other 
words— the cloak— of justice. 
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A POUTUNATE ATTACHMENT. 
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S PHELiA, a young lady, has 

written to us in a deeply sen- 
V timental strain, complaining 

of the reckless way in which 
attachments are severed, and 
1 ojies formed, by the 

\ \ -''y/ unromantic interference of 

the Foreign Office. She calls 
our attention to several para- 
^raphs^ and announcements, 
in which it is stated that 
^ certain gentlemen lately at- 
tached to So-and-so in one 
>lace, have been transferred, by Loud Palmeb.- 
iTOK, and are now attached to So-and-so in quite 
i different locality. The fair writer asks, in a 
train of tender iudignation, whether such a 
acred thing as an attachment is to he under 
ufficial control ? and adds, that, ‘^although 
dynasties may fall, or ministries change, under the 
I politics, the man who is really and truly attached 

sh^ld, at least, be allowed to remain constant to his first attachment.” 

We regret we have no consolation to offer our fair and indignant 
mend; but we must plant another immense barb in her already 
lacerated bosom, by avowing to her our own opinion, that the parties 
are all quite right, and that the persons whose attachments are altered, 
simply change, as they have a right to do, because they can, pecuniarily 
speaking, make a better thing of it. 


THE HAPPY FAMILY IN HYDE PAEK. 

Showman (Albert Painoe) loquitur^ 

Walk in, walk in, ladies and gentlemen, and see the interestin’ spec- 
tacle of the United and Happy Family, showing the wonderful power 
of human hmtelligence in subduin’ the ferocions and sanguinary dispo- 
sitions of the hanimal creation. Here you be’old ’em livin’ together in 
peace and f^ujony, like so many industrious bees in a glass ’ive; witch 
celebrated hedifice was designed a-purpose for ’em, by that remarkable 
talented mdiwidgial, Ma. Joseph Paxton. 

Fust and foremost,^ in a central situation, you see that magnanimous 
quadruped, the British Lion, a-lookin’ round about him, with a cura- 
placeiit_ expression of countenance, him being on the best of terms both 
with his-self and everybody helse, and feelin’ perfectly satisfied in his 
own mind that he is monarch of all he surveys.” 

Right over fgin that noble hanimal yon observe the Gallic Cock, 
between witch creatures there has been supposed to exist a nateral 
henmity ; but this is a wulgar error. The courageous bird has now 
quitted his position, and strutted right in between the pors of the 
Lion, witch, though naturally a carnivorous hanimal, is now, you per- 
ceive, a-eati^ a loaf of bread, made, I may remark, out of Free Trade 
corn. Ihe Cock is pecking crumbs out of the Lion’s month • witch 
the generous quadruped no ways begrudges, seein’ as how he is blest 

XT /oundance, and can well afford to spare the small trifle 

Not far from this amiable hexibition of fraternity, you ’see the 
Koossian Bear, fabulously reported to have no bowels; a circumstance 
disproved by his remarkable gentleness of disposition, and appetite for 
plum-puddmg : and there can be little doubt that ’tis to that salutary 
change in his diet he is indebted for the wonderful improvement of his 
temper, 

la the immediate Mighbouiwood of the Bear of Roosha, you be’old 
the Haustnan and Prooshan Heagles, a-billin’ like a pair of turtle- 
doves,— aud it IS probable they would be cooiu’ too; but that, owms to 
a naterd impediment in the construction of the wind-pipe, they are 
unable to manage. ^ ^ ^ 

Here is a rem^kable fine specimen of a London Terrier. The little 
hanimal under bis nose is a Hanover Rat. There you have a splendid 
U deal more at home where he is, I warrant you, 

ttan he would be in the Hamphitheayter at Madrid. There, also, is a 
^man hanimal of the same species, with a brace of British bull-dogs 
i *'? further and fare was ! 

Un the right IS the Royd Bengal Tiger, whose native ferocity has 
th» conkePd that he is havin’ a game of leapfrog wth 

Indian Elephant is amusin’ 

his-self by feedin the Chinese Pig with gingerbread nuts 

o fmiidly parly is composed of the Rhinoceros 

Hafrica,Jie Egyptian Crocodile, the Haliigator 
l^angaroo from the Hantipodes. To 
judge by their actions, they re engaged in cheerful conversation, axter 


their fashion, amongst theirselves ; and there ’s no doubt whatever but 
what they understands each other perfectly well. 

^ Eastwards in a elewated situation, werry conspicuous, you view a 
5 gigantic bird of the rapacious order, witch is the famous American 
- Bald Eagle, with a bag of breadstnffs in his claws, and a holive-branch 
; in his beak, witch is the hemblems of that Peace and Plenty witch reigns 
[ amon» the Members of this Happy and United Family. 

j ladies and gentlemen, and see the Happy and 

> United Family of All Nations, under the immediate patronage of Her 
F Most Gracious Majesty and the Royal Family. Open every day, 

» 'cept Sundays, from 10 till 7, admission one shillin Monday, Tuesday, 

• Wednesday, and Thursday; and half-a-crown on Friday; and on 
; Saturday five bob, for them as wants to be genteel,” 

• THE NOBLE MILLER; 

' Ob, KOBODY minds H.B. 

J There was a noble Miller, who 

With no one could agree ; 

I He mill’d and sang his whole life long, 

• A slap-up Slasher he ! 

And all the burden of Ms song 
Was, as they tell to me, 

; Oh 1 1 mind nobody, no, not I, 

For nobody minds H. B , ! 

This Miller was a learned Peer; 

Not many such have we j 

Full well he could expound the law, 

And justice could decree ; 

But in a Mill was most at home. 

For then he ’d sing with glee — 

Oh ! I mind nobody, no, not I, 

For nobody minds H. B. ! j 

The Miller would with all set to, 

No matter their degree, 

If in his measures they presumed 
The least thing wrong to see. 

One down, another man come on ! 

He sang so bold and free — 

Oh ! I mind nobody, no, not I, l 

For nobody minds H. B. ! 

He sometimes proved the' better man, 

Sometimes the worse, a wee ; 

But, worse or better, never once 
Was brought upon his knee ; 

And still would sing, though in his ear 
He rather had a flea. 

Oh ! I mind nobody, no, not I, 

For nobody minds H. B. ! 

The Miller used, almost each night. 

To mill with one J. G.: 

Those mills have stopped, and no one knows 
The reason what can be. 

J. C. is Lord Chief Justice now ; 

What’s that ? says B. and Y. : 

Oh ! I mind nobody, no, not I, 

For nobody minds H. B. I 

When Truro trod upon his corns. 

His last grand mill had he ; 

He got the poor Lord Chancellor 
Himself in Chancery : 

And as he fibb’d him, still he sang. 

Amid the sport and spree, 

Oh ! I mind nobody, no, not I, 

And nobody minds H. B. ! 

i 

The Bottomless Safe. 

Tms is one of the last contributions to the Exhibition • and has 
ali^ady engaged the attention of thousands of visitors. The safe is 
iBierring principles that, whatever may be the 
i J deposited within it, not a farthing of it— no 

matter to whomsoever it may rightfully belong— can be removed 
without the consent of him who has deposited it. The safe was care- 
fully inspected by the Bishops OP London, Durham, and Gloucester 
and pronounced to be perfect. Flattered by such approval the IS 
-thrBisffi^ Own was heretofore^ the IqttomW Safe 
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AEISTOCEATIO SPOETS EXTEAOEDINAEY. Jpon 

T _ ^ , , (with oats and wheat at theif present m prices !)— then the insult offered 

HE Lord Chambeblap, on the occ^ by the Cabinet to a bleeding land— -(for it must bleed through mck 
sjonof Her Majesty s state visits to ” rents,”) — demands instant impeachment ttdth the tragic termination 
tile Opera, has lately gone through his that, in the good old times, followed on approved treason, 
unique and mterestmg feat of walking ‘Poppies — golden oats and wheat-ears — ^with diamonds ! ® 

I it] backwards, up-stairs and down-stairs, « No doubt Lord John— for he once followed poetry— thinks this as 

I througli the lobbies, and across the cor- pretty and significant as the love-posies made in the last, hy which 

! ^ hands— durmg girls talk through flowers. But, my Lord Duke, I tell you how the 

i whole time occupied in the per- country— the wronged and outraged country— reads the Eoyal head- 

i formance— a pair of massive silver dress, which, like the Eoyal Speech, is not Her Majesty’s, but her 

I / candlesticks. The feat was got through Minister’s: it reads it thus 

i i I masterly style, * Poppies.’— Oblivion of the Agricultural interest. 

to the great admiration of aU who wit- "‘Golden Oats and Wheat-ears**— C heap bread— gilt by the 
^«ssed it. The Chamberlain went off capital of thefarm^. 
k 7 ^ slapping pace, turning all the cor- ‘Dia^ionds.’— T he tears of— 

nerswith his usual adroitness, and “ Your*s, in ire and sorrow, 

\U^^F W/vC AJ} taking the stairs as pleasantly as a w 

I /F regularly-trained hunter would take a ■ Protection. 

1 im hedge or a hurdle. We know of nothing 

aohfevemeiit THE SCHOOLMASTER’S BEST ASSISTANTS. 

M lM pr jBTyy^ who ran a mile forwards, half-a-mile Weak is the schoolmaster without the aid of certain ushers; and 

backwards, six yards on his these are Li^t, Soa^ and Water, The Earl op Shaptesbttry— pro- 
U hands, three furlongs in a sack, J^aoted to the House of Lords— takes with him his Eagged Scholars : 

^in acre on stilts, picking their tatters they do him at least as much honour as his robes oi 

the way six new-laid velvet and ermine. It is well when the strawberry leaves and the 

<?ggs, a pound of chemes, placed leaves of the ragged primer go thus together. The Earl knows that 
'three yards apart, and conclu- what the boy or girl learns at the Eagged Schom, the child unlearns at 
by throwing three somer- Kgstye Home. In the houses of the poor, with five or six families 
saulfcs over a clothes-basket. It <3egraded by the communion forced upon them; the child, fresh from 
will be observed, however, that Eagged School, where he has been made to con the theory of human 
the Chicken had nothing in his hand, and in comparing the feats above decency, jumps at once into the practice of human debasement. ^ What 
describe^ great allowance must be made for, and great weight attached ^^ssons of goodness have passed through his ears; and what sights of 
to, the massive silver candlesticks. ^th and abomination are nakedly presented to his eyes ! Theory with 

We must confess that these feats, however well adapted to such its book, aud Practice with its foul reality. What hope for the mocked 

places as the Hippodrome, are in our opinion unsuited to the atmo- and confounded pupil ? Therefore, the noble Earl, confident in his pur- 

sphere of a Court, and particularly a Court so distinguished as our own P^se, moves the second reading of the Lodging-House Bdl; and it is 
for good sense and good feeling, as well as for the banishment of all 3:e^ accordingly. . , . _ 

etiquette, save that which, without the humiliation of the subject, tends , therefore, hope that m due season— the sooner still the 

to the dignity of the Sovereign. An excellent proof of this good better— the ragged schoolmaster will be supported and assisted by 
sense, on the part of Eoyalty has just been shown in the expressed wish ^sbers heretofore almost unknown at the hearths of the veriest poor, 
of Her Majesty, that the ceremony of presenting the Keys be Light will be busy with its continued teaching: and Soap and Water 
dispensed with on her entrance to the City. These now unmeaning their daily ministrations; and that to the partial discomfiture, it is 
fooleries are well enough in a stage spectacle ; hut the Queen naturally hoped, of fifty-seven millions, at present triumphing through the 

feels averse to taking a part in such an absurdity as the presentation and the more especially, pillaging^ the cupboards of the lowliest, 

to her of a pair of property Gilt Keys, which fit no lock whatever. We Tobacco, Beer, says to. Porter, give to the Exchequer an annual 
hope to see, as a further proof of going forwards in the same direction, of fifty-seven millions of money I Now Light, Soap, and 

the necessity for the Lord Chamberlain’s going backwards done Water, arrayed agamst Gm and Tobacco, must have their victories, 
awav with very sneedilv. >vholly defeat the forces of fire and smoke ; but there 

can be no doubt that, with fair play, they will quench much alcoholic 
— fiame, and cleax into sunshine clouds of stupifying smother. 

THE QUEEN’S HEAD-BKESS. , wMXlSj 

My Lord Duke, attribute to holiness, and earn for himself an immortal statue. Not a 

“ To you as the hope and pride of Protection — for the Earl thing of marble, brass, or bronze, but a statue — ^to be honoured in 
op Derby won’t speak out; and Mr. Disraeli has a great deal too every household — a statue of Dntaxed Soap! 

much of what is called wit really to feel for anybody— to you, I Prom such soap may be blown a bubble of reputation— a bubble that 
address myself as a stanch Protectionist on a subject, delicate, I own shall endure longer than granite, 

—but no less a subject demanding the co-operative attention of every , 

man who would once again see wheat at 70^, per quarter. I allude, 

my Lord Duke, to the head-dress worn by Her Majesty on her late American Eifling* 

visit to the City. Here are dress and head-dress : ... n . . , 

< ‘ her maaestt TTore a white satin dress, emhroidered In gold, trimmed with gold. mgemous correspondent in Noies and Qjusrm, asks- 

silver, and -v^Mte satin ribands, and richly ornamented with diamonds. The head- “ Is there any one use for which an American rifle is to be preferred to an 
dress was composed of poppies, golden oats and wheat-ears, ornamented with diamonds,^ English one ? ” 


American Eifling* 

An ingenious correspondent in Notes and Queries^ asks— 


“Is there any one use for which an American rifle is to be preferred to an 
English one ? ” 


“The Queen — ^Heaven bless her!— can do no wrong. But inas- Funch makes answer for his pleasant and useful contemporary, and 
much as the Majesty of England is considered constitutionallyinfallible, answers “Yes.” Since the decision of Lord Campbell, who, very 
so is an English Ministry held peculiarly accountable for the nominal properly, will not suffer foreign visitors to be Bohned, cost free, — the 
acts of the Sovereign. Therefore, the country — which is the landed American rifle is superior to the British one ; inasmuch as, in the 
interest, at once the heart and backbone of the nation— the country hands of the Yankee Dookseller, it inevitably brings down the English 
expects of your Grace an immediate impeachment of the Ministry for author, 

the insult insidiously offered to the Agricultural interest in the Queen’s • — 

head-dress ; for the cruel jest of which our Eoyal Mistress was made Piax v Hemu 

the innocent and unconscious expression. ^ v. a p. ^ 

“ Your Grace is aware that that glass bubble blown in Hyde Park— One of the transparencies exhibited in Cheapside on the occasion 
(I understand it is to be kept up as a garden to grow nutmegs, ginger, of the Queen’s visit to the City represented a crop of flax, with the 
and cinnamon at half-price, so let the grocers look to it) — was blown in inscription, “ Elax the Eemedy of Ireland’s Distress.” It is to he 
honour of Eree Trade; that the dinner, or supper, or whatever it was, hoped that this plant will prove more efficacious than a kindred one 
spread by the Lord Mayor, was in glorification of that unrighteous has been found in the treatment of Irish disorders. In “ the land of 
principle which, in this present month of July, has made England misrule and half hanging and flame,” hemp has been abundantly tried 
throughout the length, breadth and depth of the land a howling wilder- without success. Tnere is promise in flax of answering considerably 
ness* This was bad enough, but when an unprincipled Ministry— (the 1 better than hemp* , 



PUNCirS BULL AND INDULGENCES. 

Punch, LXXXV, Fleet Street. 

From the first moment when we started in Wellington Street. 
Waterloo Bridge, and afterwards, when we removed to the Strand 
opposite to St. Clement’s Church, after that, also, when, for the better 
regulation of the alfairs of the world, and especially of the City of 
London, we fixed onr seat at 85, Fleet Street, and from that blessed 
and ever-memorable period until now, we have not ceased to devote 
ourselves, with all the anxiety of our paternal heart, to the emancipation 
of opinion, the promotion of civil andi religious liberty, and the diffusion 
of useful knowledge, as w'ell in foreign countries as at home. For not only 
did we, in verse and in prose, and by large or small woodcuts, always, 
as occasion required, expose the erroneous designs of our own Ministers, 
but we never hesitated to assail, both with pen and with pencil, foreign 
Potentates, whenever tliey were guilty of tyrannous or unjust conduct 
towards their own subjects. We have, indeed, nothing so much at heart 
as the progress of mankind in morality and true knowledge : in which 
two things, the happiness of an intelligent being chiefly consists. Both 
the experience of ages, and the opinions of the wisest men, attest the 
truth that there is no greater auxiliary to the inculcation of virtuous 
precepts, than instruction in the laws which govern the system of 
nature, whereby it is rendered manifest, even to the most obtuse 
understanding, tliat what is a man’s duty, that, likewise, is his interest. 
To disseminate this so-much-to-be^desired information, we are con- 
vinced, by the undeniable evidence of a multitude of facts, that 
Mechanics’ Institutes contribute in no small measure. Seeing this, 
and internally groaning, and sighing, and grunting, in the most vehe- 
ment manner, to behold the deplorably degraded, benighted, and 
bestial state of Italy, and especially of Pome, whose inhabitants, 
in as far as concerns natural and political science, are for the most 
part overspread with Cimmerian darkness, we, in the plenitude 
of the license which we have assumed to interfere with other 
people’s business, have determined, on mature reflection, and after 
many grave consuUatiohs with our Dog Tohy, to decree the esta- 
blishment^ of a MechanidS’ Institute in a central situation, in a 
n^^position, in the Eternal City, From the marvellous desire of the 
itaM people for emighteninent, we entertain the sweetest hopes of 


their conversion to the sublime principles of Newton, and the wise 
and reasonable views of Jeremy Bentham; nor do we doubt that the 
great truths of An am Smith, if only due diligence shall have been used 
in their propagation, will in no long time be received beyond the Alps. 
In honour of the principal founder of modern philosophy, we ordain 
that the new institution to be founded at Borne shall be called the 
Baconian Mechanics’ Institute ; and that it may be the more thoroughly 
actuated by the British spirit, we have settled that its Professors and 
Lecturers shall be all Englishmen, and selected from among graduates 
of the University of London, distinguished for their attainments in 
physical science, and remarkable for the liberality of their opinions in 
politics and matters of faith. By these means, we confidently trusi/ 
that not only will the dark clouds of superstition which have 
so long overshadowed the country of Italy be speedily dissi- 
pated, but also that the Italians, imbibing English ideas, will 
m the end submit themselves entirely to the salutary influence and 
control of England. As nothing in this world can be done without 
a certain amount of money, and the execution of ilie proposed 
laudable project will cost above six thousand pounds, we have 
thought fit to appeal, hereby, to the benevolence and bounty of English- 
men, and especially of those sojourning at Home, and to exhort them to 
contribute, according to their ability, to this glorious and patriotic 
undertaking. And tlie more to stimulate the generosity of the affluent 
to aid, with their pecuniary assistance, so desirable a scheme, we have 
determined to unlock our aerial treasury, and accord to the bouniiful 
who shall have subscribed towards the end in view, the following 
indulgences. We grant indulgence in a box at the Opera to any one, 
on condition that he will stand on one leg and repeat Chrononhoton- 
thologos three times, and Heautontimorumenos twice. We grant an 
indulgence in a glass of brandy- and-water and a cigar every evening to 
every one whose health shall permit him to enjoy it. And we grant an 
indulgence in a hearty laugh to anybody who shall read his Holiness 
THE Pope’s last Bull, Given at our Offic^ in the Twenty-first Volume, 
and the Five Hundred and Twenty-third Number of our Periodical. 


(Signed) 

(Countersigned) Dick, Nuncio in Ordinary to the Office, 

Tom, Legate a latere to the Contributors and Artists. 
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HERALDIC FRAGMENTS. 


Nobody has a right to a coat ” who has never had a grant of one ; 
but many assume them on credit, or get credit for them, we should say, 
on very questionable grounds. ♦ 

When you marry an heiress, you quarter the arms of her house — 
when she has money, you quarter yourself in her house, likewise. 

Yarious ugly animals are borne in Heraldry, as they are borne with in 
society— conventionally. For instance, a man may carry a “boar” about 
with him, but then he is a recognised form of boar — as argent, or or — 
a boar with money ; or pt'oper, a respectable boar or “in chief,” a well- 
to-do eminent boar. He bears perhaps a “ lion ” in his field (or garden) 
but the “lion,” besides being a colourable one, is usually a or 

leaping-up-in-the-world lion, and displays conspicuously a dexter (that 
is to say, dexterous) paw, or is conchant (snugly placed), or gardanU 
taking care of himself, or otherwise in a very good “ position.” In 
Heraldry, as in life, everything depends on a defined position. Every 
“creature” is known by that; and, except in defined position, not 
known or borne by anybody at all.^ A few years ago, as we all remember, 
the Stag was seen everywhere — in very good coats indeed. The stag 
trippant went about very gaily ; the stag “ displayed,” most houses 
patronised : soon afterwards, however, the stag lost his conventional 
position— and was ruined. A stag pauperised is not known in Heraldry 1 
Animals, in parts, are used a good deal in Heraldry : thus a lion’s 
paw, a griffin’s claw, may stand independently by themselves — ^the 
honour lies in their being the parts^ of power. So in society, one is 
tolerated for his satire ; another for his head. 

Be careful to distinguish,^ in describing “ creatures,” their attitudes. 1 
Thus a bird volant, is flying; regardant, looking towards you. For 
example — ^if you should see a dun regardant, take very good care to be 
volant directly ! 

“ Differences ” in Heraldry, like differences in life, have their origin in 
family matters. A difference is worn by a son to show liis numerical 
order in the family. Thus, a third son wears a “mollet” for his 
difference ; though many a younger son in life finds that a difference 
leads to his having no mollet, mullet, or other fish, at aU accessible. 


HOHENLONDON : 

The result of an Awful Bngagsment on the part of 'Km. Majesty to 
honour the City Ball with her presence. 

In London, when folks’ taste was low, 

They used to like the Lord Mayor’s Show ; 

But now ’tis voted very slow — 

A dull affair, decidedly. 

But London skew’d another sight. 

When the Queen came on Wednesday night. 

Escorted, through a h'aze of light. 

To join the City revelry, . 



At every window, smart array’d, 

Sat Civic lass and Cockney blade ; 

And all the populace hoorayed 

To see the Royal pageantry. 

Then shook St. Paul’s, with shouting riven ; 
Then rush’d the steeds, up Cheapside driven ; 
And still more stunning cheers were given 
By noisy British loyalty. 


But noisier yet the crowd will grow. 
Through King Street, as the Queen shall go 
To Guildhall, there — on gouty toe — 

To see her hosts dance heavily,” ; 

The concourse thickens ! Heroes brave. 
Who flash the bull’s eye on the knave. 
Wave, Crushers, all your truncheons wave, 
And charge them with the cavalry 1 



The Hall is gained ; but, lo ! what fun I 
As to a ball, the Sovereign ’s done ! 
Except her suite, there ’s room for none 
To dance before Her Majesty. 

Few, few can polk where many meet. 
And have no space to kick tlieir feet ; 
The Hop a failure was, complete ; 

The Supper went off decently. 



THE POPE’S ARMY. 

The Pope may laugh at Lord John’s Bill, and at the Thesiger 
improvements of the same ; for the Pope has an army fighting in the 
very heart of England— fighting in the cause of Popery to the confusion 
of the English Church. Scarcely an English Bishop but is enrolled— 
enrolled at his own banker’s — in the Pope’s service. Scarcely an 
English Bishop who does not — it may be unconsciously — bring thou- 
sands of mercenaries in aid of what he loves to denounce as the Scarlet 
Harlot. And nevertheless he does her service, blindly battling for her 
abominations. Here is one Bishop— let him wear the mitre whom the 
mitre fits — one Prince of the Protestant Church ; a Prince professing 
the meekness and self-denial of the Christian state, who, in the course 
of fourteen years, has received no less than £79,639 19^. SM. over his 
salary ; such annual salary — for the purchase of camel’s hair, locusts, and 
wild honey — ^being only eight thousand pounds per annum ! 

With the Pope invading us — ^invading and proselytizing — do not the 
very Bishops fight for him? Unconsciously, no doubt: nevertheless, 
every pound so retained by a Bishop is a mercenary on the side of his 
Holiness. And this admitted, at this hour Pope Pius the Ninth has 
au army of hundreds of thousands strong fighting for him — actively 
battling — although locked up in the coffers of Protestant Bishops. 
We would advise them, with all speed, to disband such unhallowed 
forces. 
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THE EOTTEN EGG THROWEES. 

TJKELT there must be something very rotten 
besides rotten eggs, in the state of the army 
when we find it disgraced by such affairs as 
recently happened, Some persons 
1 calling themselves “ officers and gentlemen/ 

^ — though the term “an officer and a gentle 

man will soon fall into ridicule, or disuse 
if matters go on as they have done— are on 
the point of being made to pay the penalty 
of their cowardice and blackguardism in the 
1 shape of a sound thrashing, about to be 

* administered by some of those who hac 

been assailed, when there is a general cry ol 
' Craven ; and happening to recognise a 

respectable London tradesman, they take 
advantage of his knowledge of tliem to entreat his protection, in saving 
them from the just, but about to become illegal, indignation of the public. 
The respectable tradesman, whose word had weight with all who knew 
! him, and who, luckily for the trembling officers and gentlemen,” was 
i' known to some of the by-standers, consented to pass bis word for the 
1 appearance of the “ officers and gentlemen,** who had pledged their words 
1 to him ; and they were then permitted to sneak away, or get away as they 
j could, without any retaliatory violence having been inflicted upon them. 
Having got out of their danger, the “officers and gentlemen” slip far 
more easily out of their promise, and though they had pledged their 
honour to Mr. Peat, they have left, until this day, the worthless 
article, like an unredeemed pledge, on the hands of than gentleman. 

Eound robins ^ve, it is said, been signed and addressed to the 
colonels of certain regiments, declaring the determination of the 
“ officers and gentlemen *' not to deal with Mr. Peat for saddlery, 
because, when called upon to answer in a court of justice, he most 
properly, and, indeed, unavoidably, put the saddle on the right horse, 
or, taking a more charitable view of the juvenile egg-thrower, let us 
say, the right donkey. 

JNow we do not for one moment entertain the idea that the 
colonels, or the Commander-in-chief, would permit a piece of black- 
guardism on a race-day to be consummated by a piece of dastardly 
malignity, which, in these days, at least, would be happily without a 
parallel. 

.RiE. Peat has acted straightforwardly towards the public, and kindly 
and considerately towards the egg-throwing “officers and gentlemen/’ 
whom he might, it he had chosen, have left to be dealt with by the 
excited numbers who had been outraged by their disgusting violence. 
It is true that the police would have protected them, but it could 
only have been by their removal to the station-house, involving the 
certainty of their appearance to answer those-complaints for meeting 
which, as their “ honour ” only is pledged, they evince no readiness, 
iortunately for the “officers and gentlemen” involved in the egg- 
throwing nastiness, the days of barbarism are quite gone by, and such 
practices as these can exist only among a limited number of “gents” 
of their own mental and moral calibre. If it were not for this happy 
fact, we know of no offence that would so richly deserve the It a 
mhonis of the pillory. 

The stain of these eggs will, we fear, stick to the army, if the 
delinquents are not discovered and repudiated by the general body— to 
whom we are disposed to give the credit of being all that they ought 

REPEAL OP WINTER, IN HIDE PARK. 

The folks of Marylebone hare been, as a bodf, the first to declare in 
laycnir of a total repeal ol the fo^s, sleet, snow, and wind, of an English 
winter; MR. Paxton haying guaranteed the absence of the terrible old 
tyrant trom, at least, eighteen acres of Hyde Park; where Eden may 
be raised under the Crystal Palace, and kept in perennial bloom. The 
City ot Jjondon is expected very soon to speak upon the matter The 
omc ta-te for exotic turtle will— who can doubt it?— declare for 
congenial orauge-groves, and for other lemons than those to be found 
lu wiuter-time m certain mouths in the larders of certain taverns No ) 
time is to be lost - for we understand that Colonel Sibthorp is about ^ 
to present a petition declaratory of the vested rights of an English ^ 

““ i 

A TIMELY CONUNDRUM. t 

Why do Bishops make the best sailors ? — ] 

because,— however vexed their see, they give up nothing. 

advertises Ms suppers of the ^raiian 
Ntgm. And folks do begin to talk of the cook’s Barmecide Eeasts. 

THE COSMOPOLITAN BEFOEE AND AFTEE THE 
EXHIBITION. 

“Dear Mr. Punch, 

^ ^ “Ilike the Great Exhibition very much; there are some 

in it that are reh\\y4ii^aut?ful ; and if you would confine your 
remarks to them, I shouldn’t mind. But I wish you and others would 
not go on so about its leading to universal brotheihood, and all that 
kind of thing. _ I am afraid it is the papers, particularly you, that have 
put such stupid ideas into Mr. Yeal’s head. He was always what he 
calls a cosmopollytan ; and now, from continually reading about peace 
and friendship with all mankind, and cultivating good feeling between 
ourselves and foreigners, he has become a regular Polly. Bel ore the 
Exhibition he used to shave nicely, wear a pioper hat, and dress in a 
coat, waistcoat, <&c., like any other person in the middle station of life; 
had his meals regularly every day, and enjoyed a good plain dinner : he 
was moderately fond of company, and w'e had a few friends that we 
were intimate with to come and dine with us, and so on, now 

and then. 

“ He sometimes, hut very rarely, would smoke a cigar, when I had 
no objection, just by w^ay of a treat. Since the Exhibition he has taken 
regularly to that dirty habit, and now does notlung but smoke, smoke, 
from morning to night. He has let his beard grow as long as an old 
clothesman’s, and Ins moustaches too, w^lncli is particularly unpleasant; 
and, to make himself look as much a fright as possible, he has his hair 
cropped quite close to his head, like a prisoner, and is altogether such 
an object that I am really quite ashamed of him. He has had his coat 
and waistcoat made to lit quite tiglit, which does not become him at 
all, being stout, and his other things with pleats at the hips, and 
pockets, like a sawney’s, half-way diwn: and he goes about with his 
hands in them, and a cigar in his mouth. Instead of a deept, respectable 
hat, he wears a thing like a flower-pot, the colour of soot; it looks 
really dirty: and,! muet say, he does not pay that attention to iiis 
hands that he used to do. He has left off Wellingtons, and taken to 
Jane boots with little leather tips, and gloves the colour of gingerbread. 
He can’t be contented now with his plain joint, but wants this and 
tliat a la — I don’t know what ; and, because he cannot have it always at 
home, goes every other day, almost, to what he calls restar ong^s* 

“To see how his taste has altered at times makes me very unhappy 
when I think upon it. When he does come home to dine, he generally 
brings two or three of those foreigners with him that he has picked up 
at that Exhibition, where he has learned to copy from them. He calls 
this cementing the bonds of universtil brotherhood it will come to 
universal sisterhood next, I suppose; but that I never will stiiid, I am 
determined. After they aie gone, I always sprinkle the floors with 
vinegar, and I am thankful to say that we have caught nothing yet, and 
—that 1 will admit — they have not taken anything. He calls me now ( 
monamie^ instead of Sally, as he used; but he does not pay me 
half so much attention, and is so taken up with the wdiole human 
f^ily, as he terms it, that he seems quite indifferent to his own. Dear 
Mr, Punch, in your observations about the Exhibition, pray say no 
more of universal brotherhood, but diiect the attention of husbands to 
the manufactures of domestic utility which are to be seen there, and 
fell them that family affection should begin at home — and if you will 
add that it ought to end there, I own you will express the sentiments 

01 your attached Friend and Admirer, ce ” 

A Sentiment Pro Bono Publico. 

May the monopolist Gas Companies have all their pipes put out, and 
may the dealers m impure water fol!o\v the course of the element in 
which they deal, and speedily find their level. 

TO CORRISSTOmmTS. 

Punch cannot better “do justice and the thing that’s right” than 
by printmg the following earnest letter reeeired from “The 108 
bTRBBT Orderlies working in the City.” 

“ To the JEditor of ' Punch! 

Rs with snrpnzo and pain ynn have thought proper to speak of us 

f ' Commissioners 

to whTcTtSi Cleaned by fctreet-Orderiies, on account of the CLASS 

0 do a wron jtn I ^ ffood-lmmoiired to be cruel— too manlv, 

S a hmiv ‘Attack on our cbaracte; 

n a nuiTy, and without thinking. ^ ou never could intend for to desire to sniead 

attacks on the Woi king Classes, 
leaa, Mark the Ihier and the Rogue ivith the brand of infainv if voii like ■ but 
IvHeve^^u^^are Adversity. Our Enemies are many, but we cau’t 

S^5 i mnw YOU have done. 

SLnt ’ '"‘® ieelings. We send you the 

^ ^ Complaint to the Loau Mayuk against being called 

and other vile names. We are sure 

ou will do us justice, and the thing that ’s light, so U ave the matter m your hands. 

-P’rowj the lOS Street Orderlies woi'Mng m the CityP 

THE Coffee House, Cannon Street, City. 

“ Puly 11, 1851.” 
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A glance shows the stranger that he is not in presence of the 
veritable British Consul ; for the cry for cheapness and its conventional 
companion has not yet led to the necessity for reducing the repre- 
sentative of the Government to the sort of article we have described. 

Taking one from a number of documents in blank, but already 
bearing the official signature which is to give it its validity, and is the 
guarantee to the French Government that the bearer of the passport is 
entitled to aid and protection, the individual in the immovable cloth 
cap cuts off a slice, and pushing it towards the stranger, exclaims — 

** Write your name there.’’ The ceremony is performed. The stranger 
writes his own name, if convenient, or anybody else’s name, if he pre- 
fers it. The name given is inserted in the passport, which is handed 
over, with a demand for 5 francs, 14 sous. 

The printed form provides for certain particulars, as to hair, whiskers, 
eyes, and nose, the description of which used to be thought a complete 
precaution against fraud ; out since hair-dye has enabled every swindler 
to travel under false colours, the colour usually devoted to the tailhi 
nez, front, houche, visage, cheveux, &c., is left in a state of blank 
ambiguity. 

It IS difficult for the stranger to resist an exclamation of, ** What a 
farce this is ! ” Upon which the deputy deputy-representative of the 
British Government will probably observe, with a sudden sense of the 
dignity of his occnpaticn, ‘^Oh, no! it’s very necessary; the roads 
wouldn’t be safe witnout it. There ’d be all sorts of characters going 
about.” It is probable the stranger will not pgue the question with 
the man in the immovable cloth cap ; hut it will not require much con- 
sideration to arrive at the conclusion, that a passport, signed in blank, 
to be delivered by an underling to anybody who chooses to give a 
name, and 4^. ^d,, cannot protect the roads from any bad characters 
whatever. We do not join to the full extent with the economists in 
crying out for the curtailment of useful expenditure, but we do object to 
the system of eking cut the pay of a Consul by imposing a fee of 4^. 
on such a miserable mockery as the obtaining a passport at Boulogne. 

We do not say that the British Consul is, or is not, overpaid ; but we 
do sajj that it ought not to be necessary to keep on foot the wretched 
one-pair front over the fish-stalls at the Saucepan-ery, Pot-ery, &c., &c., 
for tne purpose of getting the four-and-sixpences out of the pockets of 
Angelina (the Wife of hU Susmm). “Well, Edwik, if YO 0 cae’t make the British passenger to Paris If the Copuls we to be paid, or 
as voi oIll them. Meet, You keee i^oi Sweak so. It’s by at^on traveller^ be to enough ; but : 

” ^t thc tax hc claimed m a straightforward manner, and not in the name ; 

Really quite Drea f . ^ gross a piece of humbug as ever was gone through in the name of 

- — ■■ - constituted authority. . i 

One of Lord Paxmerston’s reasons for paying a sufficient sum for 
A VISIT TO THE BRITISH CONSUL’S the diplomatic service, is the necessity for hospitality to Englishmp 
AT Rnill OP NIP abroad; but the arrangements at the consular establishment on the 

Ml Boulogne port, with its two rush-bottomed chairs and little deal table, 

(From our own Correspondent.) are anything but hospitable in their external character. ^We must do 

_ _ T . j. , . T r v 111 . the Consulate the justice to say, that the chief estabhshment in a 

The demand fw economy diplomatic estahhshmems has been g^^d inconvenient part of the town is sufficiently imposing for a* 

promptly met at Boulogne*gir-MCT, if we are ^ judge by arrange- residence : but to the traveller who sees nothing of the repre- 

ments made to represent Her M^stt at the Passport-office of the of the feritish Government beyond what he finds at the 

British Consulate on the port. The locality chosen has an aur of Saucepan-ery, and Pot-ery over the fish-stalls and the fly-stand, 

extreme cheapness, for it IS flanked by the fish-m^k^ on one side, ^d feel that the dignity of the crown, descending through several 
the hackney-carriage stand on the other ; so that the Consular establish- deputies to the immovable cloth cap on the head of a not very distingxie 
ment is wit^n ear-shot <ff the language of the pmsaraes and the jndiyidual in less than is rather poorly provided for^ 


A VISIT TO THE BRITISH ( 
AT BOULOGNE. 

{From our own Correspondent.) 


CONSUL’S 


[ in less than demi4oileUe, is rather poorly provided for^ 


qnaVrels of the fly-drivers, besides befng mthin nose:shot of the articles ^ ...... w*. 

in which the former individuals deal. The establishment itself is upou a : .. =■= 

scale which would afford the utmost delight to the lover of retrenchment, 

though the concern is not of a nature to set the British bosom bound- CAMPBELL^S PLEASUEES OP HOPE, 

ing with national pride. At a small house, inscribed^ with the words 

Ferblarderie, Ckmdronnerie, Foelerie, Flomberie, or, in plain English, {Rendered into Frose for the Exhibition.) 

Tin-ery, Saucepan-ery, Pot-ery, and Lead-ery, the British Consulate i -n i • l a r i a 

occupies a room, whicii cannot be entered boldly from the front, but is That the constitution of the Crystal Palace is much too light ever 

accessible only by going ** round the comer,” where may be found the to kst ! ^ t a i i 


accessible only by going ** round the comer,” where may be found the to kst ! a • ^ i 

Consul’s bell. ^^t it has not a frame that is not completely shattered I 

On opening the door, the traveller seeking '^aid and protection,” That it has fresh panes hrea^ng out every day ! ^ r ^ , 

in the name of -H er Majesty, finds himself in a dark entry, when That the of Hyde Park is not sufficiently brapng for the * 

the noise he makes in tumbling about the passage will elicit Sofemelle That the body of the building is as delicate as that of a fashionable 

cry of " Walk up,” if his signals of distress happen to be heard. ^ ^ . young lady at the end of the season ! 

The would-be protSgee of the British Government having groped his That one season, m fact, has regularly knocked it up ! 

way up a narrow staircase, with a sharp turn in the middle, comes face That, above all, the building is much too beautiful far too clever 

to face with a female, to whom the noise of the tumbling about serves ever to live long ! . .... . n j 

as a convenient summons, and who desires him to “Walk in there.” That the idea of turning it into a Winter Gardenis a tremendous 
TLo nrrlftr ftnffirs an a.r»artment sufficientlv liffht Plant that never can liourisli ! . , 


to face with a female, to whom the noise of the tumbling about serves ever to live long ! . .... . n j 

as a convenient summons, and who desires him to “Walk in there.” That the idea of turning it into a Winter Gardenis a tremendous 

The traveller obeys the order, and enters an apartment sufficiently light Ptot that never can flourish. 

to show him that he has carried away a consiikrable quantity of white- That a Wmter Garden will only rear rheumatisms, coughs, and agues, 
wash from the staircase wall of the establishment on his clothes. , He is and can be nothing more than a huge hot-house for consumption I 
now in the office of the Consulate, the furniture of which consists of That unless young ladies are dressed m of ofl-skm 

two rush-bottomed chairs, a very small deal table, and a sort of deal or tarpawlmg, they wiU be infalhbly drenched 
box, elevated upon four articles resembling broom-handles, which serves pamMy proved to be the case with all ^oung kdies w^ fre^ 
for thp offirial desk the Jardxn d Eiver at Paris — every one of whom hab died m consequence. 

The Sh trav^er wails with due respect for the entrance of the That, in order to prove the idea “will not hold water for a ^ute. 
British Consul— the representative of the British Government, acting it is highly neoessajy to pick as many holes in it as possible— for it 
in the name-, of TTv.u Majesty— when in runs an individual whose is very dear that tf^^the^des are ody large enough, the rain 
M!is mVhingbut and who wears a cloth cap. wMch is come through, and by that means the concern may be eventually 

probably glued, gummed, or otherwise fastened on to his head, and siii^mped altogether . j v n 

SdS-‘‘W;Xa passport? Sit down here.” That, moreover, and especially, and above all, a Wmter Garden 
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would fce ^ summary nmsance to Stratheden House, in whicli I live, 
and one or two houses opposite, who do not want it at all, and think it 
n. "bpre, which, in the words of a celebrated Alderman, whose opinion, I 
rejoice to say, agrees with mine on this glass case, ought to be "put 
down ; and i expect the moment it is stirred up, that it will fall to tlie 
ground, as fiat as an omelette soufflee ; and I hope, with the genepus aid 
of Sib rETEB Laurie, never to be at a loss for a Spoon to stir it ! 

And these are Caivipbell’s ^‘PiiEASUREs op Hope ” ! ! ! 


THE GREAT DOWAGER QUESTI02T — THE WINTER 
GARDEN. 

t-at-nt John Campbell has made a 
vAC I speech and presented a petition 

J against the Crystal Palace as a 

( it Crystal Winter Garden. Plain 
HI iiL'l] Campbell —(after his 

PH V M speech on the occasion, we should' 

fHI V ij ' ' rather caU him highly-coloured 

plf l f Jj John)— assured the House of 

BB A ill' Lords that the proposed garden 

Iff was objected to, not only by the 

HE r m I Dowaoer Countess op Claben- 
' i sister of Lokd 

Jfiiyi "I'M Auckland! Great are Dowagers, 

I fy )|f I mighty the sisters of departed 

iIbKS/vTMH fl I Aucklands! 

/I I 

1 1 l^^inter Garden was not ap- 

J proved of by — “Mr. Justice 
Cress WELL, a lawyer, a scholar, 
BH M — 2 .nd a gentleman 1 ” 

Dowager smites the Crystal 
1 I^alace with her fan ; the lawyer, 

scholar, and .gentleman hurls his 
ml vanished — 

m ***Wfe^ gone like an exhalation 1 Tremen- 

l ^ If/ M crushing effect is that 

\ M' ^ triplicity, "lawyer, scholar, and 

^ gentleman 1’^ 

conduit of sweet, crystalline 
i| jU Kmr tx water, that gave health and com- 

I'llill' I I \ ^ certain quarter of au 

111 I f L Eastern city. And suddenly, the 

II conduit ceased to run ; and men 

ilp{ begrimed and athirst. 

iul'l ^®®fl^.^ring time, 

111 1 1 there was long and diligent search 

I . f pA made for the cause that had 

^ '.'nj . stopped that flowiog water; and 

°^^se was discovered to be an 
old slipper, the cast-off property 
of neither lawyer, scholar, nor gen- 
tleman, but of an old muckworm, choking the main-pipe of the conduit. 

Ob, people of England! shall a Dowager’s fan — shall the wig of 
lawyer, scholar, and gentleman, be permitted to choke up and destroy 
your expectations of your Crystal Winter Garden? 


TO BISHOPS OE NEGLECTED EDUCATION. 

Cocker, the Younger, having opened a School of Arithmetic, in the 
neighbourhood of Pulham, begs respectfully to address himself to the 
Parents and Guardians of^ those_ Bishops whose apparent ignorance of 
the First Principles of Arithmetic, imparts to them a character of child- 
like simplicity, iu beautiful harmpny with their mission, though— such 
is the condition of a corrupt society — susceptible of the worst misre- 
presentation by unscrupulous and unchristian men. ♦ 

Cocker, the Younger, is a lineal descendant of the Cocker, whose 
name is immortalised in the hundreds of thousands of ledgers of this 
great commercial and gieat shop-keeping nation. Therefore, it is with 
a pardonable confidence, that — seeing the lamentable arithmetical mis- 
tos commtted for a series of years by certain dignitaries of the 
EstanUshed Church— Cocker, the Younger, proposes to himself the 
ta^ of tnejr Guide, Accountant, and Friend. 

Extremes naeet: an ignorance of arithmetic maybe alike a distin- 
guibhmg defect m the most benighted and savage as ip the most pious 
and simple-mmdedpi men. It is well known that whole nations exist, 
incapable of counting more than ten ; that any higher number is ex- 
pressed by a hopeless appeal to the hair of their heads. In like manner. 
It has been proved that men may become, so rapt and sublimated by the 


continual contemplation and performance of their divine mission and 
duties, that they are altogether at sea (or as it is sometimes spelt, eee/) 
in a matter of worldly figures. In the Romish _ Church, penance and 
flagellation ar6 often matters of wholesome self-discipline and the Pro- 
testant Bishop is not without his whip of thongs. Here it is : — ,, 

« Multiplication is Vexation^ 

Division is as bad ; 

The Rule of Th»-ee doth. PuzzleTiie, 

And Practice drives me mad,”^ 

Cocker, the Younger, ventures to analyze the emotions of a Bishop 
of neglected Education, his brain ever haunted by this jingle; even as 
we know a jig tune will, at times, possess itself of us whether we wfil 
or not. 

“ Multiplication is YesLatiou.” 

This truth the Bishop of some £30,000 per annum of accruing leases 
acknowledges, with a groan that must tear the very sanctuary^ of his 
heart. Vexation, indeed j in banked and hoarded treasures, which his 
i very simplicity permits him not to count 1 

“ Division is as had.’^ 

Quite as bad— or worse ; and so the Uneducated 3ishop cannot 
bear to think of it. 

“ The Rule of Three doth Puzzle me.” 

The Rule of .Number One being the rule predominant in Episcopal 
innocence, 

“ And Practice drives me mad.” 

Of course^ and is therefore to be avoided, even as a rabid dog. For, 
imagine a Bishop of £30,000 bitten by the Practice of Division I In 
his insanity he might shower about him all the results of his Alultiplica- 
tion I What a deluge of Loaves and Fishes 1 

In conclusion, Cocker, the Younger, in dedicating himself to the 
service and improvement of Bishops of Neglected Education, and con- 
sequently in Embarrassed Circumstances— for their arithmetical mis- 
takes have not tended to strengthen their credit with the country at 
large— pledges himself to enable any pupil, in only three lessons, to 
strike a just balance between his own allowed income (according to the 
Ecclesiastical Commission,) and the sum due to the Commissioners. 

Cocker, the Younger, begs to assure all Parents and Guardians of 
Bishops — for, considering Episcopal innocence in the ways of arithmetic, 
he cannot look upon Bishops but as babes and sucklings— that every 
attention will be given to their morals; especially to that morality 
which IS intimately connected with a just rendering of accounts. 

Cocker, the Younger, proposes an early examination of his Pupils, 
whom— he pledges himself to this— lie undertakes to prepare for the 
most satisfactory solution of the most difficult questions. (Mr. Hors- 
man is invited to attend.) 

Address, for terms, to Cocker, the Younger, Bishop’s Walk, 
Fulham. 


INCIDENTS OF THE LAST WEEK AT THE EXHIBITION. 

Cardinal Wiseman, much interested at the Statues iu the Milan 
Sculpture Room. He is evidently much rejoiced, as a clergyman, to 
see that so many lay figures have taken the veil. 

WiD DICOMB, very indignant at the Statue ofMaseppa, more especially 
at the figures holding the horse. The noble Hero of a Thousand and 
One Fights was heard to remark, that “Supers like those wouldn’t 
fetch sixpence a night at Astley’s ! ” 

Extreme simplicity of an Elderly Lady, who, when she arrived at 
the United States, inquired “ where she should see the American Sea- 
Serpent ? ” A mad wag, humouring the notion, pointed to a pile of 
India rubber. 

Great consternation caused by Mazzini’s card being found on 
Radetski’s Statue. ^ 

Wonderful liberality of a white-headed old gentleman, who carried a 
couple of gold fish in a small bowl, and dropt them in the Crystal Foun- 
tain. He is afterwards waited upon by a gentleman from Messrs. 
Spicer AND Clowes, “for the kind favour of his name, in order that 
it might be inserted in the future editions of the Catalogue.” 

Two Ladies, calling for a Shilling and a Sixpenny Ice, are much sur- 
prised to find that they are exactly the same size. 

No little merriment created by a gentleman out-of-elbows (supposed 
to be a ruined suitqr) going up to Lords Eldon and Stowell, and 
asking them for their signatures to a petition for Chancery Reform. 

Infamous practical joke of a fast young man, who places on the 
Refreshment-table, in the midst of all the tarts and pork-pies, a large 
inscription, purloined from some other part of the Exhibition, and the 
face of whica is only displayed towards the customers. Explosive rage 
of Mr. Younghusband, who, when he turns the inscription round, 
after the lapse of an hour — during which not even a penny bun had been 
purchased— reads, that " Visitors are particularly bei^uested not 

TO TOUCH ANY OP THE ARTICLES,” 
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Deaths ^ 

“Well, Mr. TvMch, I now 
constantly see the names of the 
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i rmvATTTRT A T nTT'C'-DV ,*^6 same family, of prodisious bulk, we stuffing 

A OUJNJNUJjiAJj QUERT. themselves, and at the same time groaumg and squealing, as if for veiy 

hunger, both as loud as they were able. In short, they were enjojing 
S a woman, Mr, FuncJi^ I should agricultural dinner. To complete the parallel, they were evidently 
^ hope that I am a constant neither starving, nor likely to starve; and in the determination — 
V ( reader of what I consider to be amounting, perhaps, to obstinacy — so strongly displayed, both in their 
(i \ the most interesting part of utterance and their features, there was a correspoudence to a quality 
'( \ the newspaper; need 1 allude which, ^ubtless, wili bear another description of grumblers tmrough 

. to tlie Births — ^Marriages — and , , 

/ Deaths ? ^ But did Mr. Funch observe no animals like himself? He saw the 

f ‘^Well, Mr. FtmcJi, I now Suffolk Punches. 

\ [ constantly see the names of the J-here is one thing which is a certain promise of prosperity to the 
I u clergymen, who tie the holy Agncultural Society. Its exhibi^.ors are terribly in earnest. A number 
knot, together with the names gentlemen had gathered round an enormous bullock, and were 
I lljl/ of^ other clergymen, who aro ^uuging its huge dimensions with their walking-sticks. This was done 
said to assist ”,at that blessed seriously as if they had been pagan priests, consulting over a victim 
ceremony. intended for sacrifice; nay, more so; for their looks betokened a reve- 

1% ^ “Now, Mr. Funch^ this ^^nce fov the object of their attention, which would not have been 
brings me to what I took up sl^ 9 wnbythe heathen clergymen. Some labourers, leaning against a 
my pen for, — v^hich is this, neighbouring rail, and looking on, behaved with equal decorum. One 
^.Vhen I was married to Sm- ^ them^ only cried out, “Halloa, Morgin ! ” to which Morgin replied 
cox — (for I don’t hesitate, why with an inarticulate noise and a grin; and this was the only approach 
should I? to give my name) — I fo levity mace by any of the party. 

needn’t say how many years ago, we j i Frenchmen were present, exclaiming loudly with admiration, 
were married by only one clergvman, aud declaring they had never seen such beasts in their life — as the 
not “ assisted” at all by any ‘other they meant, of course. 

clergyman soever, and we have both ^ fair damsels were also there, and Mr. Funch saw some of 

of us — at least I tcill answer for my- ^^em patting the pigs in a most affectionate manner; insomucl^, that he 
self — considered that knot as binding, ^uld almost have wished to be a pig himself. How delighted must 
Still, when 1 see everv day that it Cobbett have been, if looking on in spirit, to see these sensible gii'ls 
now takes two clergy mei to perform iiBproving tlie’r minds and exercsing their limbs at a cattle-show, 
holy matrimonv, wlirie before one ^^stead of crawling about a fancy fair! The solid nature of tlie 
was considered quite enough,—! can- refreshments provided for the visitors, consisting chiefly of poil-pies 
not but express my fears, that as ^^d beer, instead of your wafers and ices, must also have gratified the 
only one parson tied me and Sim cox, shade of that lover of the substantial. 

the knot may not be consiueied By the perforrnances of the agriculturists at the refreshment-shed, 
quite so strong as when tied by a s.s well as by thexr bodily condition, was delighted to see that, 

couple. Are we, then, to consiaer Botwitbstaaumg Pree Trade, they are as great in consumption as in 
that with only one clergyman the production. 


cox — (tor i don t hesitate, why 
should I? to give my name) — I 
needn’t say how many years ago, we 
were married by only one clergyman. 


only one parson tied me and Sim cox, 
the knot may not be consLeied 
quite so strong as when tied by a 


with two, the 
tie’s all the stronger, aS' it then. 

becomes a double knot? Tours, a little nervous, ' PTTffi LIBERTl 01* THE STAGE AT BERLIN 

Ctipid Cottage, '‘EklTA SUffCOS-’** ^ . 

«T>Q Ti ^ > * 4 . 4 . * 41, 1 • /I Pedssta wodld be justified in looking its Prussian- bluest at tbe 

P.S. I know you ve interest with him. ^ Could you get the Biemoi? aitangements recently made for the tlieatres of Berlin. It is fortunate 
Exeter to give us his opimon on the subject . fQj.. actors borrow nothing but their gloves from, that 


PUNCH AMOma THE PEWSl I In the first place, the actors are forbidden to introduce anything of 

their own, or deviate from the authorised text. What wouli b"ecome 
The Show-yard of the Eoyal Agricultural Society; in Windsor Home of all our farce actors, if this rale were applied here; and if every super- 
Park, afforded Mr. Funch much Ibod for contemplation in the beef, fiuous exclamation of “Believe you, my boy!” “Bncksey, Wicksey, 
mutton, and pork, which he there beheld, all alive and lowing, bleating,- Picksey ! ”'or other spontaneous eWilitlous of humour, were to be pro- 
squeak-ing, and giunting. hibited^to ttie whose notions* of Wit are completely dependent on 

To discuss the respective merits of Devons, Herefords, and Short- his having full liberty to say these things* orfmg other equally amusing 
horns; is peculiarly within the province of those whose talk is of oxen thing*, whenever they come into his head> In. the case of aU proces- 
— and tlierefore quite out of that of Mr. Funch. Soft-horns are the sions, the manager is to send to^the authorities all the masks-, banners, 
only cattle on wjiich he earn expect that his observations' would meet and mottoes that arC' to be employed. We can fancy the censorship 
with macii attention. ^ ^ _ gravely employed i® perusing? the features of the masks intendBd' for a 

There was one- point, however, about the prize jj’gs and bulls, and, Christmas pantomime, wdtli a view to ascertain whether sedition might 
indeed, the swine and horned aii’mals generally, of which Mr. Funch lurk in some goggle eye, whether treason may be curled« up in some 
will venture to exj^mess his admiration. One imman bemg, by the long- monstrous ear, or want to inflict a decisive' blow thrtjugii some sus- 
continued habit of gazing on the countenance of another, sometimes picious nose. The same regulation applies to l:^l!efs; and eveiy dance 
comes at last, it has been observed, to acquire that other’s expression, is to be described beforehand^, lest the daucters should take some revolu- 
K ow the ]5ige and the bulls— the lact was stJi-ikingly obvious — presented, tionary attitude, 

in their face's, as* well m in tlieir forms and contours; a wonderful ^ We* should iike'’to' see a dcscripMbn. ©f s& sailor’s hornpipe prepared 
resemblance to a style of physiognomy very generally characteristic of for the edificaiion of the autliorifies, or f.hf^ programme of npas da deux 
agricultur4ii.gerrtl032iea.. ^ submitted to tlie delibsmtion of Cabinet Council. We think a 

Did the ammalh ecmfeucir it from eyeing the farmers, or the faraiers mimster would be a little puzzled by some of the information he would 
from contemplating tiie. animals ?■ Be that as it may, there was^ the* receive as to the number of skips, bounds, or shuffles, backwards, 
likeness. The bulls-, paitieuiiariy in. the eye, showed a d’oggedness of'wilb for^i^ards; or sideways; he would hardly know how to decide 
an unpersuadable bent, and a negation, of fancy, the exact: counterpart whether the movement intended would prove dangerous to tlie S»ate. 
of an aspect often observable among the British yeomaniy. The- same* The only way would be' fei summon the danseuses themselves before the 
Iraits were exhibited by the pigs, and were accompanied in them by an Government, who could then see exactly what no verbal description 
appearance of d' stress aad discomfort, the result, indeed, ^ of a plethoric could give an adequate idea of. It is almost impossible to imagine 
habit, but evincing a sense of suffering under persecution and wrong, such things occurring under our happy constitution ; but for the 
This sentiment was further expressed by a continual grunting and absurdity of the thing, we will suggest the possibility of Bosati, 
squeaking in tones of angry complaint and indignation ; which by no Carlotta Grisi, or Marie Taglioni, being sent for to Downing 
means lessened the similitude. One great hog was making so frigntful Street to acquaint the Cabinet with the nature of their intended 
a noise, that it might have been supposed that he was being scalded n&wpas. 

alive ; but he had stuffed his head into some litter, out of the way of ^ — - — 

the sun, that he might go to sleep ; and the uproar he was making was . aTrmtnr oTTv«^TTn-Nr 

occasioned by the attempt of a spectator to get him on his legs. He , ^ ghtirch question. 

seemed to have settled it that he was down, and could never rise again; Q. What is the meaning of the word " Seef ? ” 

and to be exasperated by the attempt to convince him to the contrary. 2. An Ocean of money. 


country, for our stage- could nevefr exist under the conditions imi)osed 
by the* Prussian Government, 
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THE BISHOPS IND THE 
“TIMES.” 


There has lately been a 
rush of Episcopal Corre- 
spondence to the Times ; and, 
indeed, if the letter-writing 
of the Bight Beverend Bench 
is carried mucli further, the 
columns of our respected con- 
temporary will afford ample 
specimens of the literary 
styles of all our Bishops. We 
have no objection to offer to 
their Lordships becoming 
contributors to the public 
journals; and, indeed, it is 
one of the most agreeable 
signs of the Times to find the 
position of the Press so 
thoroughly acknowledged as 
it is by the Bight Beverend 
portion of the Peerage. To 
find the Bishops pleading at 
the bar of Public Opinion — 
in person, though certainly 
not in forma pauperis — a 
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Mr. Briggs, anxious to become a “Complete Angler,” studies the 
“Gentle Art” op Elt-Fishing. 


great triumph for the repre. 
sentat.ves of Public Oiunion; 
and it is all the more glorious 
I from the fact of its being a 
I triumph nobly gained, by 
spirit and independence, free 
from any of those qualities 
by which the Press — or rather 
some contemptible part of it 
—has heretofore been known 
to degrade itself. The power 
of the Press exists because 
it is not abused; for, like 
every other power, it is sure 
to fall unless a riglit use is 
made of it. We hail as a 
great fact the Bishops wri- 
ting to the Times, and we 
only hope that it may never 
have to become a precedent 
to others in high positions ; 
for s’ excuse s' accuse** is 
a motto we are sorry to be 
obh'ged to quote in reference 
to any who from their station 
ought not to stand in need 
of self-justification. ' 



Mr, B. goes out. His chiep Lupiculty is, that evert time he throws his Line — the Hooks (op which there a'rt?. Five) 

"WILL stick behind IN HIS JACKET AND Tr-WS-RS. 


“ Over-crowdsd Steam-boats/’ 

Is there any remedy for this ? Yes— and a very simple though com- 


Errors Excepted.” 


J "i:" l , Mr. Horsman informs us that “ a quarter of a million has gone into 

f hrndwd passengers ; if among the Ae Mckets of three Prelates, to which they were not morally entitled." 


Vi..;. \ , u »uiuus .uc wcteis oi inree rreiares, to wnicn tney were not morally entitiea. " 

k H ^ i^° three people “of dis- But Ms. Hoesmau should not be too hard on the poor Prelates, The 

« “ remedy, by Act of Parliament, would be as summary absorption of such a sum cannot be viewed too charitably, for depend 

as peneci. j(. jg ncijiing a Clerical Error. 
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DEFEAT OF THE JEWS BY LORD NELSON. ] 

altars; for^the gallant and 
reverend Earl ennobled by 
Trafalgar iias led the van 
against the Hebrew host, 
now thundering at the gates 
of Pailiament. The old shot- 
pierced coat of Nelson lies 
a bit of moth-eaten woollen 
in Greenwich Hospital ; but 
the indomitable will that 
worked beneath it animates 
and inspires the parson Earl 
■ — — — of the House of Lords. 

Heroically beautiful was 
Nelson, “ flaming on the quarter ” of the Spanish three-decker ; no 
less “lovelily dreadful” was the Nelson still spared to us, boarding 
the Synagogue 1 When shall ^his triumph be celebrated at Exeter Hail ? 
When shall white-robed virgins sing his praises— -when shall rejoicing 
elders chant his name ? True it is — according to our Nelson — ^that, 
“ the Legislature was not now hond fide Christian.” And— 

“ The relations between the Chnrch and the State had been greatly shaken by this 
clrcuxastance, and was it right to add to this source of danger at a time like the 
present ? ” 

No doubt of it : the relations have been shaken. There has been such 
pushing and jostling bj certain folks for thousands and tens of thousands 
— all eager as scrambling boys for nuts — that the relations have been 
shaken ; the pillars of Church and State have somewhat rocked. And 
then our Nelson thunders this question — 

“ If they admitted the Jews, where would they stop ? ” 

Where, indeed ? The Emperob. oe China— for purposes best known 
to himself — may swamp the House of Commons with flowery members 
from the Flowery Country. The Sultan — of course iu collusion with 
the traitorous Palmerston— may send a score of Mahometans —(think 
of the fez in St. Stephen’s!) — for no other purpose than to beard 
Sebthor? himself with their bigotry. Nay, the King oe Dahomey may 
forward his Africans (a Colonel or two of his Amazonian Light Horse, 
cunningly disguised for the occasion,) to advocate his own particular 
interests in the slave trade. 

‘‘Where would they stop?” How far-seeing, how profound, the 
human interests involved in this question! And how comforting to 
remember, that the time-haUowed query has never^ been in abeyance I 
The Ancient Briton, w;heE he doubted of mere paint as his only wear, 
was met by the awful interrogation of his more ancient countryman — 
“ What ! aress in wolf-skins ! Where will you stop ? ” “ Travel ten 
miles an hour by railway, Mb. Stephenson ! Bless us and save ns ! 
Where will you stop ? ” “ What ! Cover eighteen acres of Hyde Park 
with a skeleton of iron and a body of glass, that shall not be rolled up like j 
a scroll by the first gale of wind — shall not be broken to atoms by the ! 
first storm of hail. Where, where, Mr. Paxton, will you stop ? ” | 

It is a great comfort, a great conservative delight, to know that the 
world— in its worst barrecness of gi eat men — has ever a supply of 
those sages endued with the unerring sagacity that can compass a 
question, “ Where will you stop? ” In the infancy of every society, 
when the first step is made — there was ever a wondering grannam to 
exclaim — “ Where will you stop ? ” And so the world went on. The 
waggon asked it of the mail-coach— the mail-coach of the railway- 
train — the railway-train of the electric telegraph, and — as an astounding 
climax of interrogatives, the Reverend Earl Nelson of the audacious 
Lord John Russell— “ Where will you stop? ” 

The Earl, moreover, clenched his argument against toleration of the 
Jews — (when Jews were no longer mulcted of their grinders or their 
money ; doubtless some Nelson of the middle ages, marvelling at the 
clemency, 'asked— “ Where will you stop?”)— that the world at large 
cared nothing for the Hebrew. Certainlj^, we anticipate no riot from 
the fact that the Jew Bill has been defeated: Christians will not 
fraternise with the denizens of the Minqries, and march upon the 
Lords. Nelson’s windows are safe ; nor will he be given to the flames, 
in effigy, in Holywell Street or Houndsditch. But the Lords’ majority 
will not settle the question. Still Mordecai will sit on the steps — 
,sit and sit on the ontside— until society insists that he be allowed to 
take his seat in the Commons. 

Meanwhile Earl Nelson believes that the people care not for 
justice to tlie Jew : and in such case leave the people to the enjoyment 
of their indifference. For, if you do justice au iiour before you are 
coerced into the act, what comes next ? What 1 be just of your own 
accord ! “ Where will you stop ? ” 


A TRAGEDY IN HIGH LIRE! 

Our friends the French have some reputation for pro '* c'ency in a 
particular branch of industry not represented in Hyde P* rk — that is, 
Funck'q^di^ going to say, in dramatic literature ; but the da> s of Racine, 
and Corneille, and Molu^ee have departed. Well; say, instead, 
that they are considered to be rather clever playwrights. At any rate, 
the article which they manufacture competes successfully in the market 
with British produce; and a new tragedy from Paris holes, presumably, 
a decent rank among imports. Such a commodity has recently arrived in 
this country, and may be. pronounced to be a very pretty piece of goods. 

MM. Auguste Maquet and Jules Lacroix are the fabricators of 
this work, which they call “A Drama, in Five Acts, in Verse.” Being 
of a dismal and melancholy nature, with a suicide for the catastrophe, 
it has thus all the elements of genuine tragedy, except that the verse 
in which its five acts are written is not poetical. In remarking on a 
production of a tragic nature, 1 /"/. Fmefi may be thought to step a 
little out of his way ; but not so— no : there are some tragedies which 
are strictly in it. There is the Pyramus arid Thube of MM. Quince 
and Bottom; there is also the Valeria of MM. M/quet and Lacroix. 

Valeria^ the heroine of this nice play, is the wife of the Emperor 
Claudius. The lady so denominated is called by her -second name — 
her first having acquired an odour of which the ventilation of more than 
eighteen hundred years has failed to deprive it. MM. Lacroix and 
Maquet are evidently not the sort of dramatists to apprehend the fact 
that the nomenclature of a rose does not affect its fragrance, nor to 
understand the converse of that Shakspearian proposition. The 
subject of their glorification is better known by her primary appellation 
of Messalina. 

^ The history of the person alluded to is in general so sufficiently noto- 
rious, that, for further particulars, the reader who does not understand 
Latin, is referred to the sixth satire of Juvenal, where he will find an 
account of the conduct of Mrs. Claudius as intelligible as it is proper 
that he should be presented with. 

He may, however, be informed, that, according to Juvenal, Mrs. 
Claudius played her pranks under the assumed name of Lycisca. On 
this foundation our Gallic dramatists have built. They have repre- 
sented Valeria (that is, Mrs. Claudius) and Lydsca as two persons, 
only bearing an extraordinary personal resemblance to one another ; 
whence it happens that the acts and deeds of the “thing of naught” 
get attributed to the amiable and interesting Empress. 

So far, perhaps, there is nothing in this but an eccentric taste, - 7 a 
taste in French dramatic writing allied to that sometimes shown in 
French confectionery. The idea of making a heroine out of a Messa- 
lina, Punch takes to have been conceived by the same kind of imagma- 
tion as that which devises sweetmeats in the form of loathsome insects, 
and the like ; apparently regarding both interest and appetite as stimu- 
lated by the suggestion of the abominable. 

But the peculiar manner in which MM. Maquet and Lacroix 
whiten their Roman sepulchre with their French stucco, merits farther 
notice. Valeria (Mrs. Claudius) is rendered a pattern of affection 
and fidehty to — another gentleman than her lord and Emperor. As for 
old Claudius, her relation to him is about as sacred as that of a ward 
to an imbecile old guardian iu an English farce. ^ The sentimental 
affinity of Valeria to Silius is coolly taken as constituting her appeal 
to the sympathies. 

The points— to use a tecteical phrase— in the tragedy of Valeria are 
not numerous, amounting just to one ; and that one has not the com- 
pensating advantage of being select. It is a scene in which Lycisca^ the 
courtesan, gets tipsy, after the manner of the ancients, in a revel with 
Mnester^ a pantomime dancer. 

When the Bishop op London has been told that the play above 
described has been acted in this town, his Lordshm wiii probably 
wonder at the progress which he will imagine the French language 
must have been making in the Metropolitan slums, and will be, perhaps, 
for bringing a bill before the Peers for the better regulation of tavern 
playhouses. Valeria^ however, has been played no farther out of the 
Bishop’s particular beat than the St. James’s Theatre. Rachel sus- 
tamed the several characters of Valeria and LyciseUy and certainly wore 
her two pairs of buskins as well as their fit would allow. She appa- 
rently delighted large and fashionable audiences; and she certainly 
interposed her genius between the arms of Morpheus and Mr, Punch, 

Well, at any rate, the emancipation of the stage is now safe. Now 
that Valeria has been allowed to be enacted, what possible performance 
will be prohibited on the ground of its moral tendency ? The office of 
Dramatic Censor will of course be henceforth a sinecure— the sole 
function of the Licenser of Plays will he to confer boundless Moense, 


An Aldermanic Salute for the Artillery Company. 

The reason the “H. A. G.” was 'excluded from the Guildhall 
Entertainment was, because the Aldermen and Common Councilmen 
thought such “ great guns ” of themselves, that it did not require the 
aid of any other Artillery to make the Bail go off well. 
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MRS. HICKSES PETITION. 


(See Tmtwj Police Eeport, MarlTjorougTi Street^ July 17th..) 

Pitt the sorrows of a poor old soul. 

That never asked your charity before. 

Nor seeks it now — reserve your paltry dole — 
Make her amende from your abundant store ! 


Thin, tatter’d clothes her poverty bespeak. 
She, who a decent living earned for years, 
Is ruined, and forbid her bread to seek. 

By affluent gentlemen and wealthy peers. 


She kept a stand in Hyde Park’s royal CTound, 

A grant from Royalty for rescue owed ; 

Her grandsire saved the King from being drowned. 
Whose gratitude the privilege bestowed. 

Hard is the usage of the helpless poor ! 

Had she a castle owned, entailed instead. 

Official flunkeys had revered her door, 

That now have driven her from her humble shed. 


The Woods and Forests bid her quit her home ; 

She begs them hard their cruel hands to h*.ld; 
And Seymour, to confirm the heartless doom, 
Writes her an answer miserably cold. 


BOOK OF ETIQUETTE FOR THE CITY. 


■Vainly she tells the story of her grief; 

The Board has nothing like a human breast ; 
They pant a twelvemonth’s trumpery relief, 
And leave her to starvation for the rest. 


(Zb ht consulted wTieu the Quzsitr attends another Ball.) 


Numbers prove respectability. So collect as many people together as you 
can. If you can cram three thousand people into a Hall that will not contain 
two thousand, all the better. Your Ball may not be so comfortable, but it will 
be all the more respectable. 

^Dancing at a Ball is not necessary. If you have no room, it is better to 
dispense with it. Let the hand play the music*— first a quadrille, then a polka 
— and^ after that a waltz*— varying each tune a little — ana the forms of society 
are quite complied with. People are tired of dancing, especially when there is no 
clear space to dance in. 

Talking of the forms of society, it is usual to stand upon them whenever the 
Queen (that is to say, when you catch the Queen again) is coming in your 
direction. If there is not a form, take a chair— -or a table — do not stand upon 
any ceremony, but upon the first thing that comes in your way. If you are not 
quick in jumping up, the Queen will be out of sight, and you will miss seeing 
her. 

Should you miss seeing the Queen, run after her; do not lose heart or breath 
— waylay her— lie in ambush for her, until you succeed in meeting her face 
to face— and then take a good stare ! Her Majesty cannot fail to be well 
pleased with, your earnestness. 

If you see a number of persons hurrying in one particular direction, join them 
by all means, for you may be sure they are running either after Prince 
Axbert or the Queen — and it may be both. The chance is too valuable to be 
thrown away. The Queen may smile, the Pbince may nod I 

When supper is announced, all hurry down together. Press forward as much 
as you can— or else the wings of all the chickens may have flown away before 
your arrival, and have carried off everything with them. 

At supper you must take care of yourself. Where there are so many mouths 
to feed, you may be sure that eveiy person’s hand is raised against his neighbour’s 
plate ; so if you get anything on yours, you had better make the most of it as 
long as you can keep it. If you don’t help yourself, you may depend upon it no 
one else will. 


It IS customary at a City dinner sometimes to pass the bottle, when asked 
for it. But it is different at supper. It is laid down as a general rule, that if 
you get a bottle, you had better keep it— that is to say, as long as there is any- 
thing in it. If empty, of course you pass it on to your neighbour, 

^ It is not necessary to preserve silence at supper— far from it. Noise is a loud 
sign of gaiety— so be as noisy as you like. Laugh. Do not wait for something 
to make yon laugh, but laugh at everything. If an Alderman attempts a witti- 
cism, laugh. It a Common Councilman ventures on a joke, and falls down 
the middle, and smothers it as flat as himself, never mind, laugh all the same 
Maugh all through the supper— without knowing why or wherefore. A City 
l'S)^per is nothing without roars of laughter ! 

i' vyJB there is a door to go ia by, make a point of going out by it. On the same 
I principle, if there is a door to go out by, do not fan— as you love City regularity 
|r— w go in by that very door. 

"k A GENERAL RULE, every one invested with a little brief authority must 
^himself, when the Queen visits the City, as big and as ridiculous as 
can. 



God save the Queen ! . ‘ 


She tries the Queen, who not a single line 
Of her petition was allowed to see, 

From Phipps’s answer, if we may divine, 

By Bell transmitted from Her Majesty. 

Her little lodge, on her paternal lot, 

Built with her all, away from her is torn ; 

They seized the very bricks that formed her cot. 
Unpaid for which, she wanders forth forlorn. 

Her child to keep, and hunger to assuage, 

She bore a basket nigh the Crystal Dome ; 

But stem policemen war against her wage ; 

Poor cake-women are there denied to roam. 

They walk her off ; to Marlborough Street they bear 
This hapless victim of a hard decree. 

To glorify the World’s luxurious Fair, 

Robbed of her right to live by industry. 

Redress the wrongs, then, of this poor old soul. 

Or never talk pf vested interests ” more ; 

Ye who the Exhibition’s funds control, 

Repay Ann Hicks from your abundant store ! 


AN ARTFUL DODGE. 



UNCH has heard that the Aider- 
men have been distressingly busy 
in circulating, in the newspapers 
and everywhere, the contraaiction 
to a report that the Queen was i 
going to visit Guildhall a second 
time. They need not have dis- 
tressed themselves so unneces- 
sarily. The contradiction was 
quite useless, for not a soul be- 
lieved the rumour. When the 
recollection of the first Ball has 
died away, then the Queen may 
be induced to try 'a second, 
but not before. The fact is. 
Her Majesty had so much of 
the last Ball, that, we should 
say, it was highly probable to 
last her all her fife ! 


Hale-and-Hale.— Colonel Sibthorp constantly complains 
that he can get no one to divide with him. We should be 
glad to know what the Colonel has at his bankers. 
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THE INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OE THE 
RIGHT REVEREND DR. PUNCH. 

^ Ip I were a Bishop with from £5,000 to £28,000 a year, I would soon 
silence any remarks that might be made about the largeness of my 
income. In whatever ignorance I allowed one of my Lands to remain 
as to the actions of the other, I would take care that the Public, at 
least, should be acquainted with the operations of both. I would— ‘Or 
my name is not Funch, 

At present, a single hand only of a Bishop is seen at work. Every- 
body beholds his right pocketing money; nobody perceives his left 
disposing of the cash. 

Consequently, an opinion has become prevalent that out of upwards 
of £20,000, perhaps, of yearly revenue, the greater portion is expended 
on the appetites, desires, propensities, and affections of the episcopal 
individual. A good deal of it, having first been transmuted into fiuid 
and solid aliments of a luxurious nature, is supposed to be converted 
bodily into Bishop. Some part is estimated to be spread over 
the surface of the prelate in the form of canonicals. It is reckoned 
that the carriage runs away with another share. Not a little, it is 
surmised, is turned into ribbons, silks, satins, lace, and other articles of 
attire or ornament, investing or decorating the Bishopess, and the 
other females of the Bight Beverend family. A considerable portion is 
suspected to be absorbed by the collegiate education and accompanying 
indulgences of his Lordship’s eldest son, or is conjectured to be more 
legitimately laid out in the purchase of a commission, or in procuring a 
post, for another of his offspring. And a handsome remainder is 
imagined to be deposited at the banker’s. The world cannot well 
conceive bow so much money can be kicked down except by yachting, 
betting, driving four-in-hand coaches, keeping a stud and a pack of 
bounds, or undertaking the management of an opera-house. People 
know that the Bishop could never get rid of it by using any degree of 
hospitality, unless be were contmually giving Lord Mayor’s dinners and 
Champagne suppers. They do not refiect that the establishment of a 
Bishop is not quite so splendid as that of a Sultan, and that the whole ! 
Episcopal Bench, however large consumers of good things, would 
probably be found to weigh less than an equal number of distressed 
farmers. 

Now, then, if I were a Bishop, the low-minded world— which never 
dreams of the possibility of suck, a thing as devoting riches to bene- 
ficence— should know how my money went.^ I should not care about 
being accused of parading my charity. My object would be lo vindicate 
the character of my order. I would pubbsh a book that should confute 
Horsman, confound the politics of Sir Benjamin Hall, and scatter 
all our enemies. That book would create a deeper sensation than any 

E ublication that I know of has excited of late years. Therein should 
e revealed the butchers’ and bakers’ bills I had paid for feeding the 
hungry, the tailors’ demands that I had settled for clothing the naked, 
and ail the various expenses I had gone to in scattering ;^enty over a 
smiling diocese, and making wives and children happy. It should 
be manifest that X was only the almoner of my see; merely a con- 
duit for the distribution of its revenues, and that of the stream of 
opulence that passed through my hands, very little indeed stuck to my 
fingers. 

This most interesting publication, in short, should be a Bishop’s 
Account Book— a work showing, in the most satisfactory manner, how 
I relieved myself of the encumbrance of my wealth. Whether or no I 
required any farther relief from that burden, it would be for the nation 
to judge. 


HANGING ON TO THE EXHIBITION. 

We notice that several tradesmen have adopted the trick of banging 
onto the Exhibition. They could not command admission by their 
■own talents, so they endeavour to hang on to the building by the 
aid of some little miserable falsehood. They pin these falsehoods 
on to the comers of their shawls, or let them dangle fancifully 
from^the ribbons of their bonnets. They print them in brave bold 
letters on the pieces of pasteboard that give the public the novel 
information that such and such a Visite is “ Chaste,” or that the pea- 
green F&rdessuSj which is opening its arms in the most affectionate 
manner the whole breadth of the window, as if it wanted to embrace 
the earliest opportunity of meeting with a purchaser, is " Quite the ^ 
Bage.” I 

These fashionable announcements abound mostly in Leicester Street I 
— tbe late Cranbonrn Alley— and in all the tieketing-shops along 
Oxford Street and Holbom. One fact, printed in large vermillion 
letters, at least the tliickness of a red-hot poker, made us quite start 
again. It revealed to us the important secret that a Beaver Bonnet, 
big enough to be the coal-scuttle that feeds the fire of tbe Palm-house 
at Kew, was “Worn by BLer Majesty at the EXHIBITION;” the 


latter word being large enough to he read by a short-sighted man 
without spectacles fiom the opposite side of the way. Eurther on, a 
Coiffeur de Paris intimated to us, through tbe mouthpiece of a pink 
label, tliat a bcdutifal brown Wig was “ Selected by Prince Axbert 
at the EXHIBITION ’’—the largeness of the latter word being such as 
would have done no discredit to one of Jullien’s monster posters. 
The wig was curly, and beautifully full — and well it may have been, if 
only to cover the baldness of a story on so large a head. We were 
next stopped in Holborn to admire a Shawl, the pattern of which must 
have been taken from a lobster salad, and which a printed card 
informed us was “Too Late por the Exhibition;” meaning, we 
suppose, that some one had attempted to wear it on the opening day, 
bnt had been so stared, and laughed, and hooted at by all the little 
boys, that the lady, venturesome as she was, had been obliged to 
turn back, and so the Shawl had arrived “ Too Late for the Ex- 
hibition.” 

These are not half the tricks wiih which tradesmen dress up their 
ugly goods, only the dressing does not make them look any the 
prettier. One bold genius has drawn a sort of landscape in 
teeth, which gives yon the toothache to look at. Underneath it is 
written, “ The Original in the Exhibition.” _ We have not seen it 
— ^nor do we wisli to, particularly — but we imagine the view must be 
in Tus(k)cany. Another^ genius has displayed a Eire-Extingui slier, 
which is described as being “In Use at the Exhibition.” Now, 
as we have never heard of the Crystal Palace catching fire, we cannot 
understand how the instrument in question can exactly he “in Use at 
the Exhibition.” Probably a part of the Exhibition is set on fire 
regularly every day to prove the superior merits of this wonderful 
“ Eire-Extinguisher.” Perhaps it is kept in close attendance upon the 
Eok-i-noor, upon the authority of scientific men that the Diamond is 
“a combustible body.” If so, we can account for there being so 
little fire in the Koh-i-Noor. The fact is, the “Eire-Extinguisher ” has 
completely put it out. 

So various are the schemes for hanging on to the Exhibition, that 
we expect to see Mrs. Graham’s balloon announced to make an 
ascent under tbe title of “ The only Balloon that has been tip in 
the Exhibition.” 


THE CBOWN AND THE MITBE. 

“There’s a divinity doth hedge a king.” Touching and beautiful is 
the practical recognition of this truth by the Bishop op Gloucester. 
With a loyalty, whose source is in the breeches pocket, the Bishop 
renews a lease “for three fives ; ” and it is erroneously given out, that 
these fives are the youngest fives of the Bishop’s own family. Not so ; 
the Bishop, with an affecting devotion towards the Crown, chooses 
“the fives of three infant children of the royal family 1 Af;^ly— 
says Mr. Hoesman — “notoriously one of the longest-lived in this 
country.” Surely, there is an ungenerous insinuation conveyed in this 
remark ; a worldly-mindedness that smacks of the profane layman. If 
the Bishop selected three of the royal children in preference to any of 
his own olive branches, it was from no unseemly calculation of com- 
parative longevity ; but solely from a wish to vindicate to a stiff-necked 
generation, the necessary connexion of the Crown and the Mitre in all 
tilings : from no remote desire to endow the weekly prayer for the 
long fife of the royal family — a prayer put up in all pulpits— with a 
monetary interest; but solely to prove the loyalty of the cnurchman in 
the devotion of the lessor. There was once a Bishop who said to a 
Xing, “ Sire, you are the breath of our nostrils : ” now; the Bishop op 
Gloucester proves, in a manner, what the^ by-gone Bisliop declared : 
for three of the Boyal Children, by the conditions of the lease aforesaid, 
are literally made the breath of the nostrils of the lessee. In them, he 
fives, and moves, and has his being. 

Were it possible there could be a condition of pagan society^ in 
which leases were granted not for a term of human lives, but of fives 
of irrational animals, it is not unlikely that some astute bonze wpuld 
measure the duration of his leases by the fives of three tortoises, 
“ notoriously of the longest-lived in his country.” Nay, if an old 
Egyptian priest, he might take three lives of three of his sacred cats — 
in all, seven-and-twenty lives ; — but then, such astuteness would betray 
the benighted selfishness of the infidel. How different the operation 
of what the profane know as personal interest, in the serener soul of 
the^Christian accountant ? 


Nil Admorarli 

We really feel called on to admire a young gentleman, who, when 
examined on a trial, the other day, about a “ lark'” at Oxford, deponed of 
himself thus — 

^ Am 21. AmmtMngJ* 

This is decidedly ingenuous. It seems dfficult to say what will 
become of the youth, if it be true that ea mkiloj nihil JiU 
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A Most Difficult Question 
to Decide. 

Op all Diplomatic ques- 
tions, the following, we think, 
is the most difficult to de- 
cide : — 

“ Mb. Urqtjhabt said (on July 
17th) the noble Lord (Palmbrston) 
thought he knew better than he did, 
but he thought he knew better than 
the noble Lord." 

W e cannot help agreeing (for 
once) with Mb. Urqtjhabt— 
he decidedly ought ‘^to know 
i better.” 


PBIENLLY ADVICE TO THE 
KOH-I-ITOOB. 

"Ip you’re a Diamond, 
why don’t you hehave as 
sich?” 




'fim 







KEY TO THE A BOTE. 


1. Sir George Rooke. 

2. The Prince of Hesse-Dannstadt. 

3. Sir John Leake. 

4. Admiral Byng. 


5. The Marquis de Salines, Governor ot 

Gibraltar, with the great Keys of the 
Town. 

6, and 7. Two Spanish Nobles. 


Conscience Money. 
nPHE CHANCELLOR OP 

J- THE EXCHEQUER is happy 
to acknowledge the sum of £250,000 
from three Bishops, whose names, 
from obvious feelings of delicacy, he 
refrains from mentioning. The mu- 
nificent donation was sent under the 
head of “Conscience Money,” and 
was said to consist principally of 
“Monies overpaid.” It was accom- 
panied with the request that the sum 
might he handed over to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, with the 
view of its being applied to the in- 
crease of incomes of poor curates. 
These generous instructions have 
been complied with. 


THE CLERK OP THE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL WEATHER. 

Mr. Horsman has been 
described " as a Weathercock, 
to point out to Bishops whicn 
way the wind was blowing 
over the Established Church.” 



THE GREAT EGG MYTH. 

The Reverend^ Mr. Alban Pipeclay— Chaplain to the 309th 
Greens— presents his regardful compliments to Mr. Funch^ and begs 
to direct his instant attention to a recent overwhelming letter of the 
Colonel of the 8th Hussars, who — curtly as becomes an officer — denies 
the popular conviction (though supported on oath) that any of his corps 
was^ engaged in the Battlu of the Eggs, on the day of the Oaks. 

Since then— Mr. A. P. observes, that— one Miles, who " encloses his 
card,” assures the Morning Herald that, " with one exception, no officer 
of the 16th Lancers ” was present in the apocryphal affray. 

The Reverend Mb. A. P. s^ibmits to the consideration of Mr. Hunch 
thb question — “ Is not the whole matter a myth ? Do the 8th Hussars 
exist ? Are there any 16th Laucers ? ” At a time like the present, 
X^uhlic opinion cannot be too cautious. 


The wise Plutarch has propounded this question (not yet resolved), 
"Which was the first, the bird or the egg ? ” 

Mr. Alban Pipeclay, in consideration of the high claims of the 
army upon the gratitude of Englishmen, suggests that they had better 
first determine the above question, ere they accuse of ungentleraanly 
conduct the mythical officers of mythical forces. When it is determined 
which— iiQTH the begnning of things — was the first, the bird or the 
egg; ’then— Mr. A. P. respectfully submits — ^then will be the proper 
time to investigate the causes of au assault which, in the opinion of 
every military mind, is purely mythic and fabulous. But there will be 
a wholesome re-action. Yes ; another fortnight, and the eggs of the 
8th and 16th wiU take their place with the roc’s egg of Sinbad the 
Sailor. "Such”— as Mr. Alban Pipeclay, after much thought mpon 
the matter, conceives — “ such is life I” 
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THE PEACE MOVExMENT AND THE 
PRELATES. 

Howetee Utopian may he the aims of Mr. 
CoBDBN and the other members of the Peace 
Congress, there is no doubt that the designs of 
the pacificators — ^the endeavour to turn swords 
into ploughshares, and spears into reaping-hooks, 
and to establish the kingdom of peace upon earth 
— are warranted by some decidedly strong texts. 
The attendance, therefore, of all the Bisnops at 
the late meeting of the said Congress at Exeter 
Hall, was, at least, quite consistent with the 
character of their office ; and any ridicule which 
it may have exposed them to must be regarded 
in the light of martyrdom. To prevent mistakes, 
it must be observed that the Bishops went to 
the Peace Congress, not with a crosier, but with 
a hook. 


All that 's Bright won’t Bade* 

We are happy to have it in our newer to in- 
timate, that though there was a total eclipse on 
the 28 tli instant, the arrangements were made 
for preventing the gaiety of nations from being 
eclipsed— -for the weekly number of Fmck ap- 
peared as usual. Every copy was in itself an 
illuminated copj, and could be read with ease 
by the light of its own brilliancy. 

"Tee Deep, Deep Sea.” — The Durham See. 



PUNCHES CONCOEDAT. 

Now what have you done with your blundering " aggression,” 
Double-negative Pius, my Nono of Eome ? 

Why, you’ve done us, or nearly so, out of a Session, 

Which we’ve spent in the labour of cropping your comb. 

Our Premier, instead of removing abuses. 

Has been occupied mostly in weath’ring the storm 

By your Holiness brew’d, which, of course, his excuse is 
Eor not having got on with the work of reform. 

To give your attention, friend Pius, I ’d crave you 
To one rather large fact that concerns our late row, — 

The majority, Pope, that declared "We won’t have you 
Your pretensions that firmly refused to allow. 

So long, ’gainst a force so o’erwhelming how held you ? 

How brook’d we the tricks of your Irish "Brass Band,” 

When we might, had we chosen, at once have expell’d you. 
With your Bishops and Brief, from the face of the land ? 

What could it have been that induced us to bear a 
Pope’s carriage obstructing the national way ? 

A gem — ^which I don’t think adorns the tiara— 

A jewel, my Pontiff, entitled "fair play.” 

Would your Holiness stand as much argumentation 
In case we had foisted a Bishop on you ? 

Would you grant such a clergyman bare toleration. 

Or isn’t that more than you’re willing to do ? 

Well ; be that as it may, you have no persecution 
For yonr prelates or pastors in England to fear. 

Secured by the shield of a free Constitution— 

That ’s if they won’t fly in the face of it— here. 

Now I hope we shall all five together in qmet ; 

All have their opinions ; let each hold his own; 

And your folks, on the subject of doctrines or diet. 

Just believe what they please— only leave us alone. 


Youug Water-Birds. 

At the swimming-match, the other evening, at the Holbom Baths, 
according to the Times, 

“Sbejbaitt Twohy, the well-known Gymnasinm-master of the Royal ArtUlery 
Cadets, at Woolwich, introduced his two infant sons as swimmers, the age of the 
younger being 2^ years, and that of the elder 4 years ; and, however incredible it may 
appear, these infant s exhibited in deep water, and without the slightest assistance, a 
proficiency in the art seldom attained even by adult swimmers.” 

When Funch, at breakfast, quoted this extract to the wife of his 
bosom, Judy remarked, " What little ducks I ” 


A FOX IN HYDE-PAEK. 

URiNG the past week' General 
Fox— who has made many cam- 
paigns in palaces, having seen 
considerable dinner service— 
has printed his veto against the 
dur^ility of the Crystal Palace. 
There shall be no Winter 
Garden! Already, by anticipa- 
tion, the foxes — ^tne little foxes 
have sj^oilt our vines! How- 
ever, with the instinctive justice 
of a great mind, General Fox 
suggests re^ration of the fullest 
measure. He says, away with 
the Crystal Palace — it has 
served its end— it is moreover 
unsightly^ ugly. But let there 
be enduring marble or bronze 
to commemorate the fact of its former existence. And what so fit 
— asks General Fox — as a statue of Prince Albert, and a statue of 
Eichaei) Cceur eu Lion 1 When we consider the beautiful significance 
that is borne to the Ciystal Palace by the traditional reputation of the 
battle-axe Xing of the Lion’s Hearty we must confess the idea to be as 
profound as feUcitous. The worshipper is worthy of the worshiped : 
CcEUR DV Lion of Ccbur du Eenard. To be sur^we have heard of m 
individual — ^by name, if we mistake not. Joseph Paxton— who is said 
to be associated with the notion of the Crystal Palace, but it is natural 
that General Fox — ^with his great martial tendencies— should forget 
Joseph the Fiest in favour of the earlier Eichabh. 

Any way, we trust that the idea of Colonel Pox, if carried out, will 
furthermore be made to redound to his individual honour. If we are 
to have a statue of Prince Albert (to which we object not, if erected 
in the Winter Garden, standing amidst congenial olive,) and a statue of 
Eichard in bushes of dragoiL’s-mouth,-^et there also be the vera 
e^gies of General Fox, accompanied by the statue of a certain vigilant 
bird, with which foxes are commonly associated. 


IThe Church Militant’s Man and Metal. 

We often hear of cathedral canons; but although the calibre of 
many of them is, fiscally speaking, considerable, and in the pulpit 
not a few of them are decidedly la^ in the bore, yet they are 
nothing, comparatively, to the Great Guns of the Church — the epis- 
copal artillery; many of the latter delivering their charges at the 
rate of from ten thousand to eight-and-twenty thousand (per annum) 
pounders. 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


HEEALDIO FRAGMENTS. 




N treating of fl.m'mfl.lR borne ^rom Punch io Hehry Beougham. ’ 

on t^® S ^ “ During the last five or six weeks, he had with the utmost difficulty, and against 

wniCll, the opinion of his medical advisers, attended the service of their Lordships’ House, 
/yi by-the-bv, come to some- During the last ten days the difficulty had increased, and become more severe. In the 

//. j thing in easel yon want a hopeofassistinginthisgreatmeasure, in a cause to which his life had been devoted, he 

L ^ rtTi a V. nw\ TT-/^ ■« A+n'/»a Struggled to the last, until he found he could struggle no more."--Lord JBj'ougfiam^s 

Mi ^ V Hv ^ ^ ^ V ^ ® nonce g Be/orm in the JSffane Lords. 

^ peculianty m our friend 

Cfll the Stag. He is represented Am is the busy brain ofearwroii^i at last ? 

WW as when an ordinary Haa the share sword fretted the sheath so far ? 

animal would only he passant. Then, Hbnet Beougham, in spite of all that ^s past? 

He is at paze—th^t is to say. Our ten long years of all but weekly war, 

looking about him with eon- ruu j.j. 

siderable intelligence and Let hold out to yon a friendly hand, 

. curiosity— when an ordinary „-And spe^ what haply he had left ^poken 

1; rTeatm-e ia aardanL And he Had that sharp tongue lost nought of its command, 

is often found in a position That nervous frame still kept its spring unbroken. 

IPlLfc^ Porgot the changes of thy later years, 

No more he knows the IsHMAEL once he knew, 

11 Drinking delight of battle ’mongst the Peers,- 

■ Vri iW ffl ota^thfst^bSn ^ ^ 

I 111' mi ’ securely lodged He knows the Orator whose fearless tongue 

'll IMM H \" within our memory ! Lashed into infamy and endless scorn 

I fill 11 K ^ ttl ill' Bill 1 1 « Animals are often blaziqned The wretches who their blackening scandal flung ] 

' ' Ml p|P / I S- . WH or pictured in characteristic Upon a Queen — of women most forlorn. 

^ and honourable attitudes, in _ , , .7 

ilW^W ..M'li? preference to others. A He toowa the loTer of his kmd, who ^oed 

-- _ pelican feeding her young. Chief of the banded few that dared to brave 

for instance, is in her piety. The accursed teaffickers in negro Hood, 

This symbol is borne by lofty struck his heaviest fetter from the slave ; 

aristocrats— and of course The Statesman who, in a less happy hour 

.7 /. .1 • Than this, maintained man^s right to read and know, 

winch they provide for their young ones out of the p^lic money. ^ A q£ knowledge and of power 

peacock, again, with hm tail displayed, is described by Heralds as bemg ^ high and low: 

m Ms pride — which exactly applies to the case of a Premier. And 

“ small birds ” are generally drawn by Heralds with a dignified indiffer- he Lawyer who, uuwarped by private aims, 

ence to particulars, “ like blackbirds ; for of course your smaller sort Denounced the Law’s abuse, chicane, delay : 

of birds need not have much attention i)aid them 'anyhow: and thus The Chancellor who settled century’s claims, 

every gathering of the mass of English is conventionally named *'the And swept an age’s dense arrears away ; 

a lot of imaginary animals borne in Heraldry ; and perhaps The man whose name men read even as they nm 

the most imaginary of aU are the warriors named as the founders of ^ On every landmark the s course along, 

families in “ The Peerage/’ Too often, the griffin or the unicorn That speaks to us of a great battle won 

are as really historical as these persons. It has been supposed that Over untruth or prejudice or wrong, 

griffins, unicorns, &c.j were once believed to have been met by, Remembering this, full sad I am to hear 

Crusaders durmg their journeys in the East; and pertos some, That voice which loudest in the combat rung 

centres hence, a polm^an azure, passant, gczrdant, with a baton sorrowful of cheer, 

m his dexter paw, wiU be borne by the descendants of some London ggg ^ ^ unstrung, 

families on the same pretext. At all events {apropos of this idea), a 

[duck sans beak and feet,” is still known under the name of Sy carnet in And so, even as a warrior after fight 

Heraldry. Perhaps the said descendants will bear a duck^ still further TMnks of a noble foe, now wounded sore, 

demolished, in memory of the exploits of the same animal in our day. ^ I think of thee, and of thine ancient might. 

The heraldic word “ proper ” is applied to birds when borne of their And hold a hand out, armed for strife no more. ' 

natimal colour. Thus, those joung bhds whose e§gs recently annoyed 

the Kennington people on the Oaks Day, would be described simply 

^^[S^is^wSl-inownrule m Heraldry, that metal must not be put on Sarves the Navy. 

metal nor colour on colour. You c^ot with propriety blazon thus- of appointments in the EampsUre Inde- 

Argent, a chevron, or ; that would be false ; or sable, three anythmgs, 

az^e. Doubtless, it is precisely because the wis^m of ages Aas made « commIih^er.-w. K. Hall C1848) to command tue Sfyx.” 
this regulation, that none hut the vulgar ever say, X 11 put twopence ^ ^ 

to your twopence a weh-known plebeian form of expression. And Vice Chaeon, superseded, of course. This service must be worse than 
doubtless, also, Shakespeaee meant to illustrate the second of these a cruise off the Gold Coast. If the Admiralty will send a British 
rules when he forbade us to ‘‘paint the Hly.” Captain to command the Styx, it is evident that the Navy is going to 

A good deal might be written (if anybody would read it) on the the deuce, 
immense influence produced in tbe science of Armorie by the Crusades. 

To them we owe the iutroduction of escallops, or shells, so frequently the man and the houe. 

SoTi Bbotheeton’s great objection to the House sitting "after 13 ,” 

bears eight escallops ma border .and Geaham three,on a cme . • ^ ^ If scarcely becomes so great a Legislature as that of England 

Hoy vrbat are these eso^ops ? We. ourselves, have a theory of no ^ ^ „ jjf o’clock.” 

ordinary ingenuity on the subject. In the first place, is not the ^ 

Trench word for “ scolloped ” — escallopef^ Is it not common to scollop 

oysters ? The deduction is obvious. These shells are oyster-shells. Spain in the Exposition. 

The Crusaders liked scolloped oysters; and the reason escallops are . i j. « • i 

found usuaUy cm what heralds cjali “ordinaries,” is plain to any . With pmn we rcmaark that Spam makes rather a mean appearance 
frequenter of London dming-places ! To the Crusades, also, we owe ^ the Exhibition. She has not contributed those Imks that were 
the introduction of water-bogets — such as those borne by the name of expected from her to the bonds of umversajl brotherhood ; winch she 
Bouechier. These, cff course, came on the tapis, very naturally, when T^^ht easily have done by pay mg her bondholders their dividends. , 
the oysters did, 

L? the Roman Catholic Cathedral of St. Peter’s is ever built in 
Rjbelection toe the Peace Congress. — The true way to enjoy London, on what ground will it be erected ? 
the wine of life is to accompany it with olives. On the Ground of Indulgence, 


A PAUNODE. 

Irom Punch io Henry Brougham. ’ 

“ During the last five or six weeks, he had with the utmost difficulty, and against 
the opinion of his medical advisers, attended the service of their Lordships’ House. 
Daring the last ten days the difficulty had increased, and become more severe. In the 
hope of assisting in this great measure, in a cause to which his life had been devoted, he 
had struggled to the last, until he fomid he could stcnggle no more.’’— Lord BvoughaTits 
last Syeeth on^Lam Be/orm m the Smae of Lords. 

And is the busy brain ofierwrou^i at last ? 

Haa the share sword fretted the sheath so far ? 

Then, Henry Beougham, in spite of all that ’s past, 

Our ten long years of all hut weekly war. 

Let Vunch hold out to you a friendly hand. 

And speak what haply he had left unspoken 
Had that sharp tongue lost nought of its command, 

That nervous frame still kept its spring unbroken. 

Porgot the changes of thy later years. 

No more he knows the Ishmael once he knew. 

Drinking delight of battle ’mongst the Peers, — 

Your hand ’gainst all men, all men’s hands ’gainst you. 

He knows the Orator whose fearless tongue 
Lashed into infamy and endless scorn 
The wretches who their blackening scandal flung ] 

Upon a Queen— of women most forlorn. 

He knows the lover of his kind, who stood 
Chief of the banded few that dared to brave 
The accursed traffickers in negro blood, 

And struck his heaviest fetter from the slave ; 

The Statesman who, in a less happy hour 
Than this, maintained man’s right to read and know, 

And gave the keys of knowledge and of power 
With equal hand alike to high and low; , 

he Lawyer who, unwarped by private aims. 

Denounced the Law’s abuse, chicane, delay : 

The Chancellor who settled century’s claims. 

And swept an age’s dense arrears away ; 

The man whose name men read even as they run 
On every landmark the world’s course along, 

That speaks to us of a great battle won 
Over untruth or prejudice or wrong. 

Remembering this, full sad I am to hear 
That voice which loudest in the combat rung 
Now weak and low and sorrowful of cheer. 

To see that arm of battle all unstrung. 

And so, even as a warrior after fight 
TMnks of a noble foe, now wounded sore, 

I think of thee, and of tMne ancient might. 

And hold a hand out, armed for strife no more. ' 


The Way they Sarves the Navy. 

We find, in the list of naval appointments in the EampsUre Inde- 
pendent : — 

“ COMMASTDES.— W. K. Hall (1848) to command the Styx.” 

Vice Charon, superseded, of course. This service must be worse than 
a cruise off the Gold Coast. If the Admiralty wiU send a British 
Captain to command the Styx, it is evident that the Navy is going to 
the deuce. 

THE MAN AND THE HOUE. 

Me. Beotheeton’s great objection to the House sitting “after 12,” 
is, that it scarcely becomes so great a Legislature as that of England 
to get through its business “like one o’clock.” 

Spain in the Exposition. 

With prin we remark that Spain makes rather a mean appearance 
in the Exhibition. She has not contributed those links that were 
expected from her to the bonds of universal brotherhood'; wMch she 
might easily have done by paying her bondholders their dividends. . 
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I PUTTING THE BEST PACE ON IT. 

f House of Commons lias 

! remodelled. We are 

' A / X to hear it. There 

; / / \ \ could only have been one 

i / \ \ better to have built 

\ \ it at first so as to have no 
' I ^ \\ remodelling. 

' if \ \ We are a highly practical 

' iii '■ people. Everybody says so, 

' fl \ therefore Tve believe it. 

practical people/’ we 

1111 conclude from what we see, 

' Mi means a people that disdains 

I v\ The architect of the ^ new 

' \ \ '' /*/¥ Houses of Parliament is an 

' \ uncommonly practical man. 

' \ ^ He seems to have disdained 

/fy theories, and above all, 

I the theory of acoustics. 

I Haying to build a hall for 

I ... speakii^ in — a House of 

I Farliamerd — ^he built one in which it was impossible for any speaking 
' to be heard. The same architect having to build a Picture Gallery, 

I builds one in which you can’t see the pictures. However, the house 
: has been remodeilfid. 

I There is a new roof which cuts off the top® of the windows ; so the 
I windows have to be cat down at the bottom. There are six hundred 
j and fifty-six members \ so accommodation is provided for four hundred 
I and sixty. The Division Lobbies have been made larger, the Strangers’ 
Gallerywider; the reporters have been put into stalls; tfie Speaseb. has 
a private hot-water plate, and so have the Ministers ; as though these 
were not often enough in hot water already. The House is being paved 
— not with good intentions. 

We certainly are a practical people. Our naval architects launch a 
frigate. She fioats too much by the head ; so we cut down her stem. 
Then she floats too much by the stem ; so we take off her figure-head. 
Then she is found to be over-masted, and we put iu lighter masts. 
Then it is found she can’t carry canvass enough, and we take them 
out again. Then she rolls too much, and we increase her iron ballast. 
Then her lower-deck ports are under water, and we plug them up. 
Without her lower tier she doesn’t carry metal enough; *so we ckptwo 
sixty-fours at her bows, and two sixty-fours at her stem. Then she 
won’t make any way at all, and we are forced to begin all over again; 
and the account concludes with an awful bill to pay. 

In very much the same way, our landsman architect builds us a 
House of Commons. It is a beautiful building, only before it will do 
’it wants a new roof, and new windows, and new galleries, and new 
lobbies, and new floors; and after all this we are warned that its 
acoustic properties' have been only partially tried. 

To be sure, we have one building that answers its purpose admirably, 
and that is the Crystal Palace. Therefore we are going to puli it down. 
But it wasn’t built by an architect. It wasn’t at all like a practical 
people to trust a gardener. They should have left it to the ^R.A.b, 
and then we might have calculated on a great architectural master- 
piece. To be sure, it would not have held the articles for exhibition, 
or, if it had, there wouldn’t have been room for the spectators ; or, 
if there had been room for both, it wouldn’t have been built in the 
time ; or, if it had been built in time, the bricks and mortar wouldn’t 
have been dry; and if the bricks and mortar hadn’t been dry,^ the 
building would have tumbled down. Yes, certainly, the Exhibition 
Commissioners were anything hut practical men. 


The Value of the Koh-i-noor. 

There is a vast difference of opinion as to the precise value of the 
Mountain of Light in the Great Exhibition. Many are inclined to 
think we have been making a mountain of a molehill A Spanish 
jeweller of some experience has estimated it at upwards of a million 
reals ; while an English friend of ours, so :feir from appreciating it by 
reals, has set it down at one enormous sham. 


THE TEACHER AND THE COOK. 

Look here, reader, on this advertisement : — 

nro GOVERNESSES;— WANTED, a LADY, not under 25 years of age, 
A of sound Cbm’ch Principles, to conduct the Junior Department attached to a 
FmisMng Establishment for Youug Ladies. She ttiH be required to teach grammati- 
cally the French Language, and constantly speak it, and have a knowledge of Music 

and Drawing. A good method in teaching indispensable. Salary £20. Address to , 

&c.,&c. 

asd on tliis : — 

T WO SISTERS WANTED, as good PLAIN COOK and HOUSEMAID, 
where no other servant is kept, in a very quiet Private Family of only the Lady 
and Gentleman. The Cook to do part of the House- work : wages £21, including every- 
thing. The Housemaid accustomed to wait well at table, able to do plain needlework, 
and 'get up fine things r Wages £17, including extras. Ages from 25 to SO. Must be 
healthy, active, and respectable. A strict perscnal Character. A little way from the 
Country not objected to. Those who have lived together in similar situations preferred. 
Direct, stating truly, to , &c., &c. 

both extracted from the Times^ and presented to Mr. Funch^ together 
with the following 

LINES BY MOLLY. 

Now as you’ve cooked the goose of your Popes and CABDijiTAi. Wise- 

MAXTS, 

I dare say, Mr. Fimc\ you’ll find room for these here two advertise- 
ments. 

What is your opinion about them as a candid man ? 

Number two, you must know, concerns myself and EDvnn. 

As to number one, I can’t think who ever would answer that ; 

Nobody that takes care of number one, I should say, hut some flat. 

But only to think how very much improved the age is, 

And what a rise has took place in poor servants’ wages ! 

I don’t mind the word, though it sounds rather more like Ihe gallery 
Than the boxes ; 21 pound wages is better than 20 pound salary. 

But what I say is this, thof I own my situation is humble, 

A good Plain Cook as gets more than a Governess has no call to grumble. 
But Cookery seems to be getting into hestimation; 

Leastways some folks thinks more of it than others does of heddication. 
But then some folks is gentlefolks, and others the reverse- 
20 pounds salary wouldn’t leave much in the purse 
Of a young lady, who in course would he expected to appear 
As such, when ter things was paid for at the end of the year. 

20 pounds a year, and to be always speaking Trench— what a shame ! 
They couldn’t get a parrot for less that could do the same. 

What sitch people gives their servants I should very much like to know, 
Seeing they pays then: Governess so low. 

I shouldn’t think they wore out many pots and kittles. 

Or had much to give away in the shape of broken vittles ; 

And getting their tooition so werry cheap, I should di'ead 

That the scoUards of this establishment was about as well taught as fed. 


Touching Xdheralities. 

The newspapers tell us that--" 

At bis recent rent audit, George Hunsoisf, Eso., M.P., of New^by Park, liberally 
returned to bis nnjnesroufi tenantry 10 per oent, on tbeir respective rentals.” 

When— may Fun^ be allowed the question— when does George 
Hudson return to certain railway innocents ,1^ per cent, upon their, 
respective losses ? 


A REGULAR STAND-STILL. 

An astronomer, speaking of the effect of the last Edipse of the Sun 
in 1812, savs, “ that horses came to a stand-stili, and neither whip nor 
goad would induce them to move on.” We know of some political 
parties who seem to labour under the influence of a sort of moral eclipse ; 
tor, remaining in their darkness, they cannot be induced either by 
goad or spur to move on. Among other remarkable phenomena, “oxen 
arrayed themselves in a circle, as if for defence ; ” and we are somewhat 
surprised that in the absence of intellectual enlightenment, the oxen 
have not gathered themselves into a circle in SmitSfield, for the protec- 
tion of their market. 

The of Intolerance. 

The most distasteful clause in the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill to the 
Pope’s hierarchy is that which rendem them liable to be proceeded 
against, for infringement of its provisions, under the sanction of the 
Attorney-General, by^ a common informer. No wonder. Prom the 
conduct of the Popish Bishops in Ireland with respect to the Queen’s 
Colleges, it might have been expected that the papal prelates would, 
under any circumstances, object to common information 


A TAKING TITLE. 

There is a spirited little Italian contemporary of ours, published 
in London under the nmne of the Bco di Savonarola. We suppose 
they call it the “Echo,” because they think it likely to “ answer.” 


The Astronomer Puzzled. 

Little Boy. “What ’s the use of an Eclipse ? ” 

Astronomer. “Oh, I don’t know! It gives the Sm time for 
reflection.” 



THE BANQUET AT G U I LDHALL— TR U E POLITENESS. 

Aliemm GollU . “Nov iheit. Gals ! I’ve quite done. Can I get tou anx Geue ?» 


THE END OE AN IRISH TALE. 


hM just been made in the House of Commons, 
0 CoNNBiE has acc_epted the stewardship of the Chiltern 
iju ,We capot conceive a more entertaiimig volume than 
puld be produced if eyeij steward of these celebrated hundreds were 
to pubhsh, p Mcopt of his stewardship. Considering the frequency of 
am applicatioii foHihe ofiB.ce m question, we are prompted to inquire why 
Chdteni and its Hundreds c^ot be invested with a few other dimte 
such as a butlershm, cookslup, or footmanship, for example, in order 
stewardship might no longerpmain the only posiW open to 
applicants. We thbk, sdso, that the Chiltem Hundreds might hare a 
housemaidship added, for the accommodation of such ladies as may feel 
aimous to give Chiltem the benefit of their services 

O’CoNpti. on his ambition having led him 
to a post for wMch he is no doubt duly qualified, we may, perhaps, be 
^owed to fehcitate the Commons on the fact, that “the ffoor ol the 
become the scene of that melancholy event to 
wiuoh J. 0 CoNpm had at one time destined it. instead of 
dmg on the floor of the Hoime, the Honourable Gentleman is now at 
liberty to selectmy one of the Hundreds of Chiltem as his final 

cultivate the 

mterests of that locaUty with which he has chosen to connect himself, 
and h^th to devote hms^ to those duties which he has adopted as 
being better siuted to him than the fonotions of a Member of Parliament 
A^cm of this new dignity of Me. J. O’Connell, we may add, that 
a simple correspondent has asked ns, whether the Chiltem Hundreds 
wnose stewardship seems so enviable, is the name of a steam-packet ’ 


THE BLUSHmG STATUES OE LONUOK 


Brief hy the Metropolitan Bontiff, 


fiiorA 1 J- J ’ uy tiie laise glare ot pnuosopby : 

which splendid marvels nothing can be more conducive to the 
delectation of the cocWes of our paternal heart, and the glory, honour 
fhf oi^Ofiace ; we are by no means surprised to hear of 

Guildhall, in the 

wty 01 .London, in the presence of many millions of spectators. For 

miserable, so to speak it, mu^ 


™ — VA. a«axuad auu iuuou miseraoie, so TO speaJc it, muU, 
happen before long to render that absurd transaction the moremmorable 


r Au X • tuau wnat was to he expected, the 

tL fact, that the statues of Gog and Magog, 

event, have been seen from time to time to 
be suffused, as to their faces, with a rosy hue; blushing for the mis- 
man^ement of the body corporate.^ Having nothing so much at heart 

as the UrOTYintinYl OPATHIIVIO ■t'Q+T/NWialiX.rr XL- 1 J* 


,1° r. '' v'**' jLxaviu^ nuLumg SO mucn at neart 

as the proraotion of Mnume rationality and the encouragement of 

our faithful Pufuc to the 

P.ortent. We therefore grant an unKm^^^^ 


mddgenoe in tortle-soup and f d ^inJh t” Wo,*t“id 
rennisLSil^ .civic. perso^e of the 


Child Dropping. 


Left, tied to the knocker of the House of Lords, two promisinff male 
children, apparently of the Hebrew-Caucasian family. tSWv 
W?®^ dn * 2 ^^ f ^0^ Thk is to give notice, that the childA so 


L 11 L ^ or other civic personage of the 

rrauisite influen^ shall have procured a ticket of admission to the next 
the said Guildhall or at the Mansion House, on 
\ P%image to Guildhall aforesaid, and taking 
fi,o%K City Giants, tmt he may have ocular demonstration of 
the shame and confusion they are affected with, in beholding theb 
the City Ball; and if, through a depraved and 
ohstmaoy, he will not acknowledge that fliey do^ blush, let 

rUT,.! - 


(Countersigned) | j. Missionaries General to the Ponohifioal nfflno , 
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LECTURES ON YACHTING:^ 

By PBorasos Aquabtus Bbick. 

were present wiien the 
accomplished Peopessoe 
Bbick recently delivered 
a series of Lectures on 
Yachtinff, which were 
very well attended. By; 
Ms kind permission, we i 
have preserved bits ofi 
the discourses, here and 
there. We extract, a 
discretion : — 

“I come now,” went 
on the Professor, “to 
your most important 
yachters — yonr genuine 
swells. Their cutters are 
in every harbour; you 
trace their wake by 
empty champagne bottles 
on every sea. To such 
dandy sea-kings I would 
now say one word. 

About your choice of 
cruismg ^ound you can- 
not have much difficulty. The Mediterranean is your proper spot. It is true that we will not 
tolerate its being^ made a Prench lake — its proper vocation is that of Ung&h pond 1 

“I would advise you all to be very particular in not letting yonr^i^pper’ have too much 
authority. Bemember always, that ycu are the owner — ^Mgh-spirited gcmtlemeBL do.. Surely a 
man may sail Ms own yacht, if anybody may 1 It is as mnch his property as Ms horse is. To 
be sur^ when the weather is very bad, I would let the fellow take chai^ then. There is a very 
odd difference between the Bay of Biscay and [the water inside the Isle of Wight, when it blows. 
And a skipper too much snubbed gets rusty at awkward times. 

“Your conduct in harbour will be regulated by circumstances— which means, dinners. 
Generally speaking, the fact of having a yacht will carry you everywhere- As every aeronaut 
is ‘intrepid^ by courtesy, so every yachtsman is a ‘fashionable arrival/ This great truth is 
scarcely enough appreciated in England. I have known very worthy men spend in trying to get 
into great society in London, sums which, judiciously invested in a yacht, would have taken 
them to dozens of great people’s houses abroad. You will get asked to dinner; you will be 
feasted well, generally. Anything m the way of excitement-^articularly good, rich, hospitable 
excitement — ^is heartily welcome in our colonial settlementB and stations. 

“ But I am not now speaking only to those who yacht, because to have a yacht is a fine tMng. 

I recognise also an imperial class of yachtsmen— tne swans of the flock of geese. I have seen 
a coronet on abinnacle, before now. I have seen a large stately schooner sail into a Mediterranean 
port — ^as into a drawing-room— splendid and serene. The harbour-master’s boat is on the alert 
these mornings. The men-of-war send their boats to tow; the dandiest lieutenant ^oes in the 
barge ; the senior captain offers his services. When such a yacht as that goes into the Golden 
Horn, the Sultan is shown to these yachters — ^like any curiosity in Ms capital— like any odd 
thing in Ms town ! They are presentea to him, as it is called, that he may be looked at. 

“To tMs magnificent class I have not much to say. They don’t snub their skipper— they 
are far too fine to do that. They are scarcely distinctive as travellers, for they are the same 
abroad as at home. In them, England is represented. England floats in a lump through the 
sea, like Delos used to do. As they say and do just the same as they have always said and done 
at home— see and mix with the same kind of people — often wonder what they learn by it. 
When they go to visit Thermopylss or Marathon, it is with a lot of tents, donkeys, camp-stools, 
travelling-cases, guides, and servants — such as Xebxes might have had. They encumber the 
ruins of temples with the multitude of their baggage. The position seems so unnatTira], that 
I can’t fancy their getting any moral or intellectual profit from it. They are too well off for 
that— like a fellow who cannot^ see for fat. Depend on it, you cannot see much through a 
painted window, however fine it is.” 

Peoeessoe Bbice concluded his first sketch amidst much applause. 



THE BAR m DANGER. 

CoNSiDEEABLE constemation has prevailed among the members of the Bax— and particularly 
the outer portion of it — since the publication of the Report of the Commissioners on Process 
and Practice. The Lawyers’ Protectionist League, under the presidency of Me. Beieeless, has 
already been joined by Messes. Hoeeid and Ploeid of the Criminal Bax, as well as by Messes. 
Mohaie, Nohaie, Spltjttee, Eltjttee, Majimon, and Gammon, of the Courts at Westminster, 
Though the report is signed ‘by the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and the Attorney- 
General, who has already given all the weight of Ms official position to the cause of Law 
Reform, Me. Beieeless is prepared to maintain— though a maintenance of any kind from that 
quarter is a poor look-out — ^tnat his own opinion ought to be taken in preference to that of Sie 
Alexandee Cockbtjen. Me. Beiefiess particularly insists upon the impolicy of the recom- 
mendation to abolish the Rule for Compute, wMch he declares that he regards as a sort of 
Palladium of British eloquence ; for many a young orator has exercised Ms early pinions on 
this rule, and prepared Mmself for the maturer flights of his foU-fiedged rhetoric. 

Mi. Beieeless insists that the Rule to Compute should have been preseiwed for the sake 
of its elasticity, inasmuch as it admitted of being applied for in every possible form, from the 
silent bow to the enthusiastic bu^st of impassioned appeal, or the learned and elaborate; 


continually run nin g rili of forensic argument. 
Me. Beieeless is understood to insist on the 
fact, that Loed Rldon commenced his career 
by moving for a Compute, as a reason why 
the rule should be preserved, as the portal— 
the side-door, the back-gate, the area entrance 
to future greatness. The learned anti-re- 
former also declares that to compute is, by 
no means, the insignificant matter of course 
that some people imagine ; for it requires a 
certain amount of proficiency in arithmetic on 
^e part of the advocate; and, in fact, Mi. 
Beieeless declares he knows of no other 
proceeding that offers a sort of guarantee 
bhat the branch of education specified has 
been attended to by the Barrister. 

The Prptectionist League of Lawyers pur- 
pose holding^ an aggregate meeting as soon 
as a convenient site can be found, and the 
Thames Tunnel has already been spoken of. 


JEWIOT NOT! AND QUERY. 

Supposing none bnt Jews were re- 
turned to Parliament at the next election, 

I what would be the result ? 

It would be rather curious— for as 
a Jew is not allowed to take Ms seat in Par- 
liament, we should have a House of Commons 
that could not sit. The only way to compro- 
mise the matter would be for the House to 
legislate on its legs. TMs would do very 
well for members who were accustomed to 
Standing Committees but it would be rather 
tiresome when the House was kept up to 
a late hour in the morning by the squabbles 
of the Irish Brigade. One advantage might 
be, that probably it would shorten the length 
of the debates-;~for the House, when i)re- 
vented from lolling on the benches,, and going 
to sleep, would be less inclined than ever to 
stand a long speech. The most obvious 
result, however, would be that England could 
literally boast then of having the most Up- 
right Legislature in the World. 


Infant Rhymes for Chnrch Reformers. 

Bishop Jack Hobotb j 
Sat in a comer. 

Eating his Christian pie ; * 

He put in his thumb. 

Ana he pull'd out si plum, 

And said, “ What a rich chap am I ! ” 


Fashionable Movements during the 
Eclipse. 

Mes. Jones, of Plate-Glass Street, Isling- 
ton, by^omnibus, on the morning of the 28tL 
for Leicester Squar^ where she remained 
duriog the Eclipse. The Thames Steamboat 
Company had it in contemplation to issue 
return ^tickets at a fare-and-a-half between 
Chelsea and London, to enable suburban visi- 
tors to view the Eclipse by daylight, and 
arrive at home before sunset. In the Park 
several temporary scaffoldings were erected, 
and a front seat to view the Eclipse was 
in some instances known to fetch from half- 
a-crown to five shillings. 


TEAM STEAM. 

A TWD-HOES® Omnibus has made a wager 
that it will leave Hampton Court at the same 
time as the railway, and arrive at the Water- 
loo Station half-an-hour before the train 
comes in. Long odds have been taken in 
favour of the Omnibus. 
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THE RACES OP MAN. 

We recollect a very instructive, amusing book, being published under the above title. It 
contained one deplorable omission, however, which may be partly accounted for by the fact, 
that at the time the book was published. Me. Batty’s Hippodrome was not in existence. 
We are^ pleased at being able to repau that omission, and to increase the value of a clever 
work with the addition of the following Baoes of Man^ which, we must premise, have only 
been recently discovered. 

These important discoveries were made in a large circular building, open at the top, and 
the interior scooped out, like a Stilton Cheese. In form it was not unlike a Homan Amphi- 
theatre. It ia situate somewhere about Kensington, and any one, by paying a small trifle 
at the dpor — say a shilling, or a couple of shillings — ^will be shown with great civility over 
the building. 

It was inside the walls of this- monster Stilton Cheese that we made our discoveries. At 
one corner of the Stilton ther^had been nibbled a large hole, and in and out of this hole 


there kept running, like so many rats ^ and 
mice, a number of horses and poneys, ostriches 
and monkeys, whose principal amusement con- 
sisted in running round and round the bottom 
of the cheese at the very top of their speed, and 
then running out again. 

With our natural quickness, we soon discovered 
that there was a method in these wild evolutions. 
We involuntarily ejaculated "'Eureha!^^ as we 
found out that the great object in the running 
was to see which horse, or poney, or ostrich, or 
monkey should come in first. In short, they 
formed a number of Haces * and we were not a 
little proud in this matter-oi-fact world, in which 
everything has been turned, not only inside out, 
but also outside in, as in Leicester Square, to 
have suddenly opened the door, in such a 
strange out-of-the-way cmpboard as Kensington, 
upon several new Races of Man. 

The following is a faithful description of these 
new Races 

First of all, there is the Chaeiot Hace- 
Several warriors in tub-like chariots gallop round 
the circle. The warriors have all Roman noses, 
in order to give the entertainment the most 
classic feature of ancient times. Wreaths of 
artificial laurel are round their brows, and silk 
stockings shed over the calves that animate the 
scene a beautiful couleur de rose. In each chariot 
are four horses, aud they have Roman noses also, 
and the laurel-wreath round their brows. Twice 
they gallop round the merry circle. The Race 
is run, almost before it has commenced ; and the 
shouts of the applauding multitude proclaim that 
Jones, not of the Seven Bmis, but of the Seven 
Dials, is the victor. 

The next Race is on horseback; not as in 
Rotten Row, seated quietly in the saddle, but 
standing upright on the backs of two naked 
horses. The warriors are again from Rome, and 
their gay scarfs stream behind them, like a flying 
rainbow. They shuffle backwards and forwards, 
like a pack of cards in the hands of a conjuror. 
At last Red is the turu-up card, and again Jones 
is the trump who wins. 

Again the dustman’s bell is rung, and a pair of 
liigb-mettled Ostriches plunge into the saw-dusty 
arena. This Race is unquestionably the funniest 
Race of Man— funnier even than the French 
Race. The other Races are exciting. They 
bring your heart into your mouth. But the 
Ostrich Race only fills it with laughter. The 
Ostriches do not run; they fly. The Bedouin, 
who follows on his Arab steed, plies bis spurs in 
vain to catch them. Their long legs seem to 
have wings to them. You might as well at- 
tempt to catch Mekcuey by the heel as one 
of tiiem. The boy seems to sit as light, as an 
ostrich feather on its back. The riding, too, is 
peculiar ; no whip is requisite to urge them on^ 
no bridle is necessary to guide them— no bit 
wanted to make them turn to the right or the 
left. They run, like a bill, without any effort, of 
their own accord, and do not stop until taken 
up at the end of their appointed running. It 
must be very pleasant ridu^— for the Ostrich 
never throws his rider. He does not kick 
either, nor plunge, nor rear, nor jib, nor roar, 
nor is^ he subject to any of the ills which horse- 
fl.esh is heir to. We expect to see Ostrich 
riding very popular. We may hear of more im- 
probable things than a lady saying to her groom, 

John, bring my Ostrich to the door at six 
o’clock.” At all events, a Derby, with nothing 
but three-year-old Ostriches in it, would be ex- 
tremely amusing. We must say, that of all birds 
the Ostrich affords the very best game— by along 
run! 

There were several other Races, but, after the 
Ostriches, they lagged a long way behind. There 
was the race of Monkeys, but we have seen so 
much of the same thing in the Park better done. 
There was the Race of Jockey^ but they were 
not so good as many young Lords whom we 
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have witnessed in a similar character. There were Eaces with female 
i charioteers— carrying off gold cui)s with immense ecstacy; but the 
1 cup brought no pleasure to our Bps^ and we turned our heads away 
with the peevishness of satiety. There were Eaces also with horses 
with and without riders, and a heap of other Eaces. In fact, we do not 
know when we had seen a greater mixture of Eaces. 

The Great Exhibition was to have brought every member of the 
human family together; but the only Exhibition that has effectually 
done it, is Eattt’s Hippodrome. It has succeeded in doing what 
civilisation, we suppose, will do some day— -for it has brought all the 
Races of Man into -the same Circle ! 



SCEHE-A GEEENGEOGES^S SHOE, lOSDOlT, 

Dbascatis P2B!S0iT.ffi — Greengrocer, cmd Old Lady, 

Old Lady — (holding a very small Oaddage') — loquitur, What ! Zd* for 
SUCH A Small Cabbage ? Why, I never heerd o’ such a thing I ” 
Greengrocer, ^^Werry sobry, Harm; but it’s all along o’ that 
Exhibition ! What with . them Foreigners, anb the Gents as 
Smokes, Cabbages has riz.” ’ 


Ann Hieks. 

That great Pan of the Woods and Forests, Lord Setmoto, will 
next week lay the first brick of a small house dedicated to the matron 
by the penance of certain sylvan authorities. The house, in commemo- 
ration of the woman’s just pull upon Government, will be denominated 
^‘Hicks’s Haul!’’ 


A lOBM. THAT WAHTS EEEOHMIMO. ' 

The favourite objection with several Members against Aedeemah 
Salojcoets taking his seat is, that there is "no form for it.” The 
objection is not a bad one, for it stands to reason that ff there is "no 
form,’'* 'ttie Honourable Member can hardly sit down upon it. 


Idem per Idem. 

CoioiSEL SiBTHOEP presents his coinpliments to the Editor of Rmeh^ 
and begs to state, tL^u one statutes of William and Mart, which im- 
posed the Abjuration Oath, were clearly directed against the Jews. 
The statutes were meant to exclude the Jacob-ites ; but Israel and 
Jacob are identical, therefore the statutes were meant to exclude the 
Israel-ites. Q. E. D. 


3PE0TECTX0NIST DEAMATICS. 

Peotectioh recentlj; got a little "draw” by the performance of 
Mb. G. F. Young’s Trip to Scarhorongh. By electing such a man, in 
triumph. Protection shows her love for another play, iooSh Stoops to 
( hnquer ~-- mih . a vengeance ! 


THE CHUECH AND THE DEAD. 

" Seeing that we are all equal before the throne of Gob ’’—such was 
the tenor of the Queen Dowager’s testament— "I desire that my 
funeral may be conducted with as little ceremony as possible.” Such 
was the meaning of the Queen Dowager of England ; but the Dean 
and Chapter of Windsor — by virtue of their function — knew better. 
Money — ^money— is a necessary consecration of the dead ; and therefore 
they demand of the Government the fee of £220 for opening St. George’s 
vaulh that upon one of it§ shelves so much Eoyal dust may be deposited. 
The Dueje op Sussex sagaciously baulked the Dean and Chapter, and 
chose a cheaper resting-place in Eensal Green, 

I But the dead seem to be the especial property of Churchmen ; who 
[will turn the^nnynot only upon dead men’s dust, but upon dead men’s 
I memories. What is done in we Eoyal vaults of Windsor is imitated in 
i the ehurches of hamlets. Once upon a time — let us say a few months 
ago — there died an excellent man in the historic village of Putney; 
made historic by Wolsey, who, alighting from his mule, went upon his 
knees, and blessed his royal tyrant; historic by Fairfax, who had 
head-quarters there ; historic by Samuel Pepts, who would eat his 
dinner and chirrup his song at Bam Elms ; historic by the birth of 
Gibbon; and stall and still historic by the ecclesiastical ingenuity of a 
fervid preacher; who brings us back to the death of our benevolent 
deceased. Men, with a tender memory for his life of goodness, met to 
take counsel how best to enshrine the recollection of his benevolence. 
"Let it be something enduring— something that shall defy the 
tooth of time. And, my friends, what better than a modest marble 
tablet affixed to the walls of that churdi wherein our philanthropic 
friend was wont to offer up his Sabbath prayers?” Felicitous thought ; 
the laudatoiy lines were written; cut in marble; and the marble 
placed for ever in the church, to delight the eyes and touch the hearts 
of yet unborn congregations. And so the ceremony finished ? 

Not quite, A few days afterwards and a demand was made for 
certain lees. If you put up a tablet, no bigger than a door-plate, in a 
church, you must pay the suggestive churchman, " Good people, fifteen 
pounds, if you please : only fifteen.” 

In a small way, is not the church of Putney worthy of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor? Churchmen — ^we doubt not— will be delighted by 
that better system of things, surely arriving, that shall no longer make 
the dead such a very marketable commodity. Beautiful is the figure of 
the Christian dove ! And otherwise than beautiful the unclean bird 
that feeds on carcases. 


THE TESTED INTEEESTS OF OLD WOMEN. 

The Lords’ Committee on the Smithfield-market Eemoval Bill— a 
tenderness for vested interests which some of their Lordships have not 
shown to poor Ann Hicks— have decided that, for the loss which the 
Corporation of London will sustain by the abatement of their lucrative 
nuisance, 

« Tlfe Oily are entitled to compensation, to be calculated on an average of fivfl yeers 
of the tolls prior to its closing. Should the site become valuable, and built on, the tolls 
to make up the deficiencies, as in Clause 50 of the Islington-marketBill/’ 

To be calculated at what rate per cent ? Deficiencies in what ? 
Eeally, there is more to be understood in this specimen of lordly 
composition than we can possibly understand ; except the general fact 
that the City is to be indemnified for the loss of Smithfield out of the 
tolls. Considering that the City has had the fullest warning of the 
inevitable fate of its filthy cattle-mart, and might, had it chosen, easily 
have made a fair arrangement with regard to the new market, we 
should say, let the tolls out of which it is to be compensated be those 
of the knei which has’so long been tolling Smithfield’s doom. 


The Parliamentary Treadmill- 

The failure of Mr. Hebribs’s motion respecting the Nav%ation 
Laws, suggests the queattion. Why are the Protectionists like a squirrel 
in a cage ? — ^to which there can be but one answer— That th^ arealways^ 
moving, and never getting on. 


rROPERTT FO%;gOUS USES. 

Mr. Punch on being asked what was the meaning of " Catbeffial 
Trusts and their Fulfilment,” answered— Deans and Chapters pocketing 
all the money they are trusted with. 


Evening Dress for Ladies in the City. 

The Times states that at the Guildhall Ball many of the 
dresses were ripped up the back. We do not doubt this — ^for to believe 
Mr. Dakin’s statement— the Ball must have been " a perfect ripper r 
--BelVs life. 
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“ My Eye, Tommy ! Ie ’eee aini the Scotchmah houi op the Snxjpp 
Shop a tahin’ a Wale.” 


THE TEEASUBES OE THE DEEP. 

(SEE OF DTTBHAM.) 

After Mbs. Hsuasts. 

What hidest thou in thy treasure-mines and cells. 

Thou See of Durham ? Wall’s End ; Eden Main • 

Black diamond stores, whose gems thy Bishop sells 
Best screened, that bring him in exceeding gain, — 

These are thy riches. Apostolic See ; 

We get our coals from thee ! 

Yet more, thy Depths have more !— What tin untold 
Within the compass of thine income lies ! 

Thou hast the farmer’s cash, the grazier’s gold ; 

Bich as a lot of Boyal Argosies, 

Look to thy chance, Lord Bishop— ’tis the Mam— ‘ 

So cat and come again. 

Yet more, thy Depths have more!— What parchments 
roll’d 

Up in thy coffers— let us hope, kept dry — 

Have brought in fees, for wills, by statutes old 
Forced to pay probate in thy Registry ! 

Pocket them, Durham— now ’s your time of day. 

Before they ’re ta’en away. 

Yet more, thy See and Diocese ha^h more ! 

The souls in thine episcopacy blest, 

They are thy chiefest wealth, most precious store ; 
Treasures are they by far worth all the rest. 

Hoard up those riches ; but the dibs, we crave 
Give back, which thou dost save. 

Give back thy surplus rowdy— thou of whom 
The monstrous income has been quizzed so long — 

Which 'Bunch — enlight’ner of the public gloom— 

Hits at in story, harps upon in song. 

Hold fast thy decent due— but that alone — 

For all is not thine own ! 

To thee the love of lucre hath gone down. 

Donning a golden mitre on its nead, 

A thing oft worn above a prelate’s crown ; 

Yet must thou hear a voice — e’en now ’tis said 
John Buii reclaims thy precious things from thee. 
Disgorge thy fat, thou See I 


,, PRIZES AWARDED AT THE HORTICULTURAL PETE. 

The weather is always so unmerciful at the Horticultural Eete, that 
we think that the company, more especially the ladies, deserve prizes 
being distributed to them for their hardihood in making their appearance 
there. 

We expect next July to read an award of prizes somewhat similar to 
the following 

To Mis-. Clara de Were. Por the prettiest drawn bonnet of pink 
silk, trimmed with black lace and black bugles, completely spoilt by the 
rain— The Gold Gunter Medal, 

To Lady Augusta Thumper. Por the most delicate crape dress, 
with pinked flounces, and mantle en suite, slightly edged with Hom’ton 
lace, so soiled that it can never be worn again— The Silver Swan and 
Edgar Medal. 

To Mrs. Cherry Bounce. Por the most chaste dove-coloured silk 
parasol, with muslin embroidery and silk fringe, completely washed 
out by the wet— The Howell and James’ pair of Earrmgs. 

I To Miss Laura Adelgisa Stubbs. Por the most recherche^i^^, 
puce-coloured glace silk with embroidered iounces, and braided Polka 
a VJmazone to correspond, scarcely recognisable again, and actually 
refused by her maid— A Buhl Box, containing two dozen of Jouten’s 
best Gloves. 

To Mademoiselle PfeLiciE de YEETPRfe. Por the neatest, thinnest, 
smallest pair of French Bottines, completely wet through— A Box of 
Bonbons mom the FidUe Berger, 

To Lord PfAROissus Yerisopht. Por a cherry-coloured paletot, 
and a snow-white wide-awake made of the finest felt, both sacrificed 
to the inclemency of the weather— A handsomely embroidered Cigar 

( Case and Silver Vinaigrette, 

To Mr. Hercules Smith. Por wearing a pair of summer trousers, 
hopdessly rained— A Pair of Suver-Mounted Pistols. 


USEFUL EMPLOYMENT OP WASTE TIME. 

A Lady, living at Wimbledon, presented last week to her husband a 
handsome waistcoat as a birthday present. It was most beautifully 
embroidered, and had been worked by her during the spare half-hours 
that would otherwise have been wasted, whilst waiting at the various 
stations on the South-Western Railway. So numerous are the delays 
on that sleepy line, that ladies, who are compelled by necessity to travel 
by it, make a practice now of taking their needlework with them in the 
railway carriages, so that they may turn to some useful account the 
dreadful waste of time that is squandered in going a simple journey of 
ten miles. We have been shown Stone’s picture of Cross Burposes ” 
most effectively worked in Berlin Wool oy a young lady, who was 
engaged on it only for one month, and performed^ but one journey to 
town every day. This will give some little notion of the amount of 
time which that one journey must have consumed per diem to have 
enabled the fair Arachnea to have completed so laborious a piece of 
work in so short a period ! 


Mysteries of the Deep. 

The thousands — ^the hundreds of thousanus — of pounds that have 
been brou^t up in the Diocese of Durham and others by such an ex- 
perienced Diver as Mr. Horsman, furnish only another proof that, in 
ecclesiastical matters, none of us know one half of the treasures that 
are buried at the bottom of the See, 


The Great Day of the Session. 

The 28th of July was expected to havejbeen a grand^ day in Parlia- 
ment; for, considering the many laws that are made without adequate 
information, a day legitimately allowing of legislation in the dark, would, 
it was thought, have been taken full advantage of. 


Erlnt^ hy WUllana Bradburr.of N 1 . 13. Upper Wotaro Place, In the Parish of St. Paacraa, and Erederieh Mnllett E^ana, of No. 7. Church Row, Stoke Newinjfton, both in the Connty of Hlddleaez. Printe^ at tMr 
OflBce.io Lombard Street, in the Pr»*cinct of Whitefnars.’m the City of London.andPnblished by taemat No.85, Fleet Street, in the PaiiBhof St. Bnde’a, in the City of London — SaToanaT. Airooe* 2nd, ISoL 
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GOTLAND will have all the 
great men. The Berwick Ad- 
vertiser now claims Joseph 
Paxton for her own ; as he 
was bom “ in the parish of 
Donse ! ” (Mem. for the 
Editor— 

Shakespeape — ^it is now 
proved beyond a doubt — 
wasborn at Paisley; (Coper- 
nicus at Aberdeen ; Bacon 
at Peebles ; Milton at In- 
verness ; Oliver Crom- 
well at Perth ; Bamo 
Samee at Eelso: Joseph 
Ady in the Salt-market, 
Glasgow; and Homer in 
Skye! 

It is, perhaps, not gene- 
rally known that the original 
British Lion — so shame- 
fully appropriated by Eng- 
land — was whelped in 
Edinburgh Castle. 


feWrK«jf. . . ^ong these, I myself saw a poUacsl 

legend, tlere was a certain Duke 
Eobert op SiciiiT; a worthy ancestor— whether he lired in the flesh 
thestory-teUer-who played the fiend 
objects— his nnhapOT images of God— even as the living Kmo ot 

Monarch-the^itimte 

Ce^erus. Now, this Duke Robert, one day falling asleen woke un 

SW Dake’s^fooffi^l^a |oSI 

+ w hi of Heaven to take for a time the shape of the 

t^®j'''*^ondenng and rejoicing people. Whilst 
he real Duke, in the despised body of the fool, was continually com- 
v^w? loathsome ape, until, m the fulness of time, his Grace 
h Wlf lessons of mercy and biman^y, and was restored to 

•Oi^seif ; the ar^el, his task completed, departmg. 

/>A Sicilies might, for awhile, be made 

manacles his Ministers with felons I 
PERD^^Ara may be taken as an improvement upon 
Duke Bobert ; bemg brute and potentate in one. 


^ Hj ^ Shabby Turn-out 

- It was a general observa- 

w tion in the House of Com- 

1 r Tir « , mons, on the night of the 

removal of Mr. Salomons by the order of the House, that it was 
singular an objection should be made to the Member for Greenwich on 
the score of his reb'gion, when the Speaker himself had turned out a 
J ew alter ail. 


THE FRIENDS OF ITALY. 

Nowhere in all Italy, save now partly among the Piedmontese, 
can a man think, speak, or act, as a being made in the image of God • 
certain other mages, Austrian, Boman, and Neapolitan, forbidding tke 
sublime privilege. Images of God are apt to become perplexing, 
troublesome ; and therefore are to be overthrown as idols of a false 
religion an infidelity blasphemous to Pope and Emperor. Images of 
God the subjects of a Bing of Naples I Let the images be made to crawl 
r ® dust ; best shoirag their loyalty when they show themselves on 
all tours. ^ hat has the crowned incarnation of devilry to do with the 
mages of Gop, if not to outrage and destroy them ? Perdinand of 
Naples and the images of God I A gibbering satyr of the woods, with 
a sceptre for a murderous club. Nevertheless, there are Englishmen— 
made smug and comfortable by the sea that rolls around them, insuring 
freedom by day and night; in their counting-houses and in their sheets 
who by no means approve of the discontent of those Italians, who 
woTpd walk upright before their rulers. And if in the bold attempt at 
such unseemly freedom they are rebuked, smitten into the dust,— 
why, we really have our own taxes to pay ; and when we dispassionately 
consider the subject, what has Italy to do with us ? 

IJ make satisfactory answer to such self-complacent querists, 
that a Society is constituted ; a Society numbering men whose names 
are names of earnestness and truth. On the door of 19, Southampton 
Street, Strand, on a small brass-plate, may be read, “ Oepices oe the 
Society oe the Friends oe Italy/' The members of the Council 
are upwardspf seventy in number; a wide circle, holding such men as 
Landor and Macrbady, Scholbeield and Lord Dudley Stuart. 
The purpose of this Society is not to make war on Italy — “not a war 
of arms, but that kind of war which all acknowledge to he legitimate ; 
a war of intellect, of sentiment, and of political action.” With this 
purpose vital in the hearts of some seventy faithful resolute men, the 
Pope and Bmu Luoieer oe Naples may read, though believing it not, 
even on that small brass-plate, the text that, in his might, confounded 
Belshazzar. ^ 

“Men are lived over again,” says Sir Thomas Browne ; and surely 
•'be King oe Naples, another Scylla, is re-made of blood and mire. A 
ruthless savage, he ought to wear a crown of feathers, with his regality 
^ttooed in his portentous countenance. What is he more than a New 
Zealander, whose one merit it is not to eat men, only to outrage and 
destroy them ? Mr. Gladstone saw the late Prime Jmnister, Poerio, 
with others,^ chained to felons : chained and clothed in the infamous 
garb of convicts ; their declared offence, Bepublican aspirations 

j The weight of these chains, I understand, is about eight rotoli, or between sixteen 
and seventeen English pounds, for the shorter one, which must be doubled when we 
give each prisoner his half of the longer one. The prisoners had a heavy limping 


PUNCH’S CHALLENGE TO MR, HOBBS. 

A. ItQck that cannot he JPickedt 

PxmcH throvre put a ohallenffe to Me. Hobbs, which he is at libertv 
, to accept or not, ]ust m he pleases. It is to operate on a Lock that 
cannot be ^picked . It has hitherto defied all attempts to turn aside one 
, Of Its springs, which are most numerous, and of such a compUcated 
nature, that no one has ever been able ^ 

to pick his way through them, much 
■ less to get over them. ^ It is defended 
by a Bar that is most difficult to move, \ 

though fortunes have been spent in the 

numerous trials. It is full of Wards, | \ 

whose movements are guarded with the }j ? | \ 

most jealous scrutiny, so that it requires 1 | 

the greatest nicety to get one of them B| 1 1 

to bolt. The name of this wonderful J 

Lock is the Chancery Lock. i ^ m A<? Jr 

Epry kind of key, silver and golden, 
has been tried in vain to open it. The 
treasures which are said to be enclosed 

in the large money-chest which it defends, are reported to amount to 
countless millions ! 

Now, Bunch challenges Mr. Hobbs to open the above celebrated 
Dock. He may take what time he pleases. He may operate with 
wnat instruments he chooses. He may take it home with him, so as 
better to study its many eccentric forms. In short, he may do what he 
^es mth it; and if Mr. Hobbs opens it, he is a much cleverer man 
than Bunch takes him to be. 

As for the reward for so much successful ingenuity. Bunch will not 
^ the amount, like Mr. Bramah, at £200, or name any amount at alL 
He will not pick a Quarrel with Mr. Hobbs upon any such trifle. Let 
him only open the Great Chancery Lock, and he may help himself to 
whatever amo^t he pleases ! What would a hundred thousand pounds, 
more or lep, be, when taken out of the immense fortunes which, we 
know, are locked up in Chancery ! Let him only succeed, and we are 
sure the nation would think the operation cheap at a million. 

j — . 

Bival Works of Art. 

We have aU seen and admired, in the Exhibition, the beautiful 
^atue of The Amazon,” which is supposed to be the ch^ d*mvre of 
Kiss. But this is nothing compared to the Kiss, which was exhibited 
on the Limerick platform by Loed Arundel, and which, it is reported, 
was quite a marvel in its way. Those who have witnessed both Exhi- 
bitions, declare they are puzzled which Kiss to give the preference to. 
To a'^id confusion, however, in the future ann^s of Art, they suggest 
that The Kiss in the Exhibition should still retain its name of “ The 
Amazon;” whereas Lord Arundel's might be deservedly distin- 
guished by the name of “ The Amazin' Kiss.” 

A VERY simple QUESTION. 

Everybody seems to think that we know everything, and the result 
is, that we are asked aU sorts of questions by all sorts of people. The 
last individual who has sought information from us, wishes to know 
whether, in the event of the Crystal Palace being turned into a winter 
garden, the exhibitors of machinery will leave all their plants ? 
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OUE OWN YIEW OP THE ECLIPSE, 

^ We regret to say that—with reference to tke late eclipse — ^we par- 
ticipate in tile yiews— amounting to no view at all — of the public in 

f eneral. We had made extensive preparations for the ceremony, and 
ad smoked a large piece of glass, though, had we seen through the 
affair before-hand, we should have paused ere we threw a stain on that 
which had hitherto been perfectly spotless. At exhibitions in general, 
it is a matter of complaint that there is nothing to be seen ; but the 
cause of our dissatisfaction with the solar exhibition extraordinary was 
the fact, that we could see everything. The whole affair reminded us 
of the intended feat of the man who was to get into a pint bottle. The 
sun was to have been, on this occasion, the performer, and his attrac- 
tion was to consist in his disappearance; but as he never appeared at 
all, his powers — like those of the bottle conjuror — were not tested. 
Extreme disappointment was occasioned to tlie public ; for the per- 
formance which was to have taken place before the eyes of Europe, 
which were glazed expressly for the sight, ended in a sort of hole- 
and-corner meeting between the sun and moon, behind a screen of 
vapour. 

The Safest of Eailways. 

The Midland Bail way Company has had the misfortune to be 
mulcted in £4000 damages on account of the death of a lady’s husband, 
which occurred through mismanagement on their line. No doubt this 
sum will be soon made up to them again by increase of excursion- 
traffic j as a railway whose proprietors have just had to pay so much 
for th»eir servants^ carelessness, is just that which one would prefer to 
travel un. 

I fashionable Movements in Borne. 

The Seventh Battalion of Erench Chasseurs, newly arrived from 
Trance, to quarter in the offices of the Holy Intxuisition ; turning out 
the Tribunal. 

,,The IMbunal of the Boly Inquisition— willy-nilly— to the Palace of 
the Yaticau. 

A few more such movements on the part of the Trench army, and it 
may teeovhr somewhat of the grouiid lost since its occupation of Rome. 


HIBERNIAN REPRESENTATIYES. 

Irr the Committee on the Petty Sessions (Ireland) Bill, Me. Sculpt 
is reported by the Times to have 

“Protested against proceeding further with it at so late a period of the session, when 
there were but very few Irish Members in town.” 

But what is to be done, if the majority of the gentlemen alluded to 
will run away the moment they suppose that Popish affairs are disposed 
of for the Session? If they choose to devote themselves exclusively to 
the Pope’s concerns, instead of minding the business of their consti- 
tuents, whose fault is that ? ^ Me, Scully ought to be glad that there 
are those to be found who will attend to poor old neglected Ireland. 
But if English Members are to manage Irish matters and their own too, 
the representation of England ought to be considerably extended ; the 
rather that the result of the next election will probably be the return of 
an additional number of so-called Irish Members, who will in reality 
represent nothing but the See of Rome- 


A Stand fox the Crystal Palace. 

It was some time ago debated whether the Crystal Palace would 
stand. There is no doubt that it will, if the nation will agree to 
keep it up. The question, therefore, now is simply as to the probability 
of the people standing — and surely they will stand— a trine for the 
preservation of one of the chief wonders of the modern world. 

Corporation Catch. 

Ceowit ye your brows with myrtle. 

But fill me my plate with turtle ; 

Pour out my punch. 

And I ’ll swill and I ’U munch. 

Till I ’ve filled out my joUy red kirtle. 

SANGUINE EXPECTATIONS. 

The Medical Taeulty have certainly very Sanguine Expectations, if 
they fancy the " Mechanical Leech ” is ever likely to supersede OUB 
living one I 
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THE CASE OF MISTRESS HICKS. 


No'W' list to me, ye Commons all, 

Of mirth if ye be fain, 

The rather that there is a call 
Upon me to explain. 

A goodly tale I vill you tell. 

The case of Mistress Hicks ; 
Methinks it shall content you well 
To hear about her tricks. 

In Hyde Park she had owned a stall, 

In sooth, for many a year, 

And there she sold to children small 
Pruit, cakes, and ginger-beer. 

By Boyal grant she held the same, 

^Tis sd^-di—that I don’t know — 

I had heard nought of such a claim 
Till some few weeks ago. 

But not contented with the shop 
Wherewith she did begin. 

She begged a place to keep her “ pop,” 
And lock her bottles in. 

The Board did tardily accede 
To such a grave demand. 

And Mistress Hicks, it was agreed. 
Should have a wooden stand. 

She wrote to thank them for the stand ; 

But wood for Mistress Hicks 
Would not suffice; — with taste more 
grand, 

The lady asked for bricks. 

But all this while, of Boyal grant 
No mention did she make,^ 

But urged her prayers exorbitant 
Por fifteen children’s sake. 


A BALLAD POB LOUD S-YM-B. 

They granted bricks instead of wood, 

^'ith somewhat more ado ; 

The fact is, they were much too good ; 
And see what that led to ! 

Her stand she found was now too small 
Therein her wares to stow. 

And where to put her bottles all, 

Porsooth, she did not know. 

Again they weakly yielded here, 

And said, to hold her store, 

That Mistress Hicks her stand might 
rear 

Just five feet high ; no more. 

She thanked them at a mighty rate, 

A grateful woman she ! 

Now might she have a little grate 
To make a cup of tea ? 

To this they never could assent; 

They said her nay, right fiat. 

Your hut was for your bottles meant ; 

A grate ? — ^we can’t stand that I ” 

The wily Mistress Hicks, again. 
Preferred another prayer ; 

Her little hut let in the rain, 

The roof might she repair? 

They said that she the roof might mend, 
Prom wet to guard her stall. 

But they would not the leave extend 
To alter it at ail. 

But give an inch, and here ’s the proof ^ 
Old wives will take an ell ; 

She very shortly had a roof 
And chimney built as well I 


And into office when I came, 

Besides all this, I found 

A little garden, which our dame 
Had fenced with hurdles round. 

The hurdles Mistress Hicks had raised. 
Because, forsooth, quoth she, 

The people vexed her as they gazed. 

And watched her at her tea. 

The hurdles kept advancing still, 

Por all our men could say ; 

They spoke of her extremely ill; 

I could not let her stay. 

The Hero of a Hundred Fights 
I spoke to in this fix : 

He told me that I should, by rights, 

Get rid of Mistress Bjcks. 

A notice served on her to quit 
She boldly did withstand ; 

She vowed she would not stir a bit. 

And said it was her land. 

The law did Mistress Hicks displace ; 
We gave her something down, 

Allowing, for a twelvemonth’s space, 
Her, too, a weekly crown. 

Such compensation will secure 
Another stall and site 

Por those she holds not by a sure 
And certain legal right. 

Moral hy Perch. 

To titled Bangers large amends 
Impartial Justice makes. 

But little to the dame that vends 
Poor ginger-pop and cakes. 


HBBALDIG BBAGMENTS. i 

INCE our last number, we 
have discovered that water- 
are, indeed, singular 
objects. It would be easy 
bring a subscriber to the 
¥ Mm 1 H out it would take a 

111 good deal to make him drink | 

I I oo.t of one of them; for we 
i|ll 7/7 never saw one blazoned that 

t| \jf looked at all fit for use, or 

^ 1 ; ''IfeSL could compare, for practical 

purposes, with an ordinary 
jiig- Indeed, the charming 
Im ■ feature about Heraldi^ now- 

a-days- is just this inappli- 
cability of everything about 
it to any use. Ail the beasts 
look as if they were cramped 
upbysome Wpmbwellianar- 
ri ^ j| rangement ; lions are drawn 

I q y M of imbecile appearance ; and 

fl warlike birds appear to be 

\\ looking at these repre- 

sentations, fancy they are 
\ stuff” in a still more 

comprehensive sense ; but 
-f. perhaps they are just as like 

^ - file real animals as >heir 

bearers are to the original 
people who adopted them^! And so, perhaps, Heraldry may be said 
to be somewhat typical still. ^ ^ • j. t.- 4 . 

Hitherto, we have spoken chiefly of the bearing of ammate objects, 
and we hope in an animated manner.^ Let us say a word of beasts 
borne in parts — ^parts of animals being as popular in Heraldry as 
q.n imfl.]R of parts are in general life. Strict rules attend the carving ; 
though we regret that it is not generally the eatable part that is 


selected. We never hear of anybody’s hearing a haunch of venison, for | 
example, which would look as if he was descended from some jolly I 
respectable fellow. But stags’ heads are often carried with the hoins 
locking very threatening : where the head is severed clean off, it is 
called conped; when torn off, erased. Alas ! to allude to our friend the 
Stag once more, how often has he been both cut and erased from 
society within these few years ! By-the-by, we may remark that a 
Boebuck’s head is not unfrequently carried ; there is a Scotch family 
that carries three Boebucks’ heads ” in its shield, though we never 
heard that any of them claimed to have three times more valuable a 
headpiece than the honourable Member for Sheffield. 

With regard to inanimate objects, there are, to begin with, nine 

Honourable Ordinaries ’’—daily, by-the-by, at six o’clock, or so, 
visible, variously, about the Park and the West-end, on carriages and 
cabs. There is the Chief, the Pale, the Pess, Bar, Bend, Bend Sinister, 
Chevron, Saltire and Cross. Each of these is marked by lines on 
the shield. 

The Chief is drawn horizontally, from left to right, across the upper 
part of the shield. It is sometimes “indented,” and looks as if it 
had been rather roughly rubbed against — which has happened to many 
Chiefs, Whig and Tury, in our day. This is perhaps the most 
dignified of Ordinaries ; now natural, therefore, that the Louolasses, 
who have an Ordinary of this class, should sport, as they do, three 
“mullets” on it ! 

The Pale is formed by the perpendicular lines falling down the whole 
area to the base — as occasionally happens to the pan of common life. 
The Heralds tell us that the Pale was derived from pahs, a stake— 
and what better foundation than a steak could you have for an ordinary? 
The old Earls oe Mar carried a Pale ; but they, poor gentlemen, have 
long since kicked the bucket. When a shield is divided by a vertical 
line, it is called party per pale — a division not without a meaning ; many 
a party being kept out of the social pale by a line equally clear. 

A Chevron is that curious-looking^ figure which the reader may have 
observed on shields, looking something like a letter A in an imperfect 
state. It is so called from its resemblance to the rafters which support 
a roof— called by the French a chevron. It is a curious coincidence, 
which we state on the authority of Nisbett’s Meraldry, that certain 
Scotch Paxtons wore two chevrons on their shield, long ago. Whether 
they ever boasted of so much argent as our contemporary “rafters” 
have produced, we are not prepared to say. 
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FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 

Opbea-Glasses have grown to such 
a size, that a young Fop, fresh from 
Fop's Alley, wishes us to state most 
distinctly, that if he belonged to a 
Debating Club (which Heaven forbid !) 
he certainly should put up for discus- 
sion the foUowing subject ; — 

“ Whether any amonnt of Beauty is suflacieut 
compensation for the immense fatigue of can y- 
ing about with one all the evening such a 
heavy load as an Opera-Glass ? ” 

Poor young Fop, he is greatly to be 
pitied ! We should advise him to put 
an advertisement, like the following, 
in the papers : — 



THE BOOK OE BISHOPS. 

Funch believes it to be his mission to write 5^)55 Booh of Bishops^ with 
portraits of the most distinguished arithmeticians that at present adorn 
the Bench, . The Booh of Bishops ; a marrowy, dainty volume, coutain- 
ing a simple and withal popular story of the manifold doings of the 
men of lawn in this wicked world, with their daily strugglings with 
those sinewy giants of life L. S. H., that now and then will throw the 
strongest in the dirt, the yellow dirt, that clings to, and yet begrimes not. 

The Booh of Bishops— upon bank-note paper in ruby type- 
bound in purple velvet, with gold edges ; gold, inch-thick, and to be 
had at all Cathedrals. The Booh of Bishops, uniformly printed with the 
service of that Church, whose self-denying ordinances prelates of ten 
thousand per annum so alfectingly illustrate. 

The hero of the past week — ^for every week has its episcopal move- 
ments, even as it has its police reports of vulgar fraud and embezzle- 
ment— is the Bishop op Rochestbb ; who, when Dean, showed the 
profonndesfc respect for the spirit of antiquity, in the matter of twenty 
grammar boys ; as thus — 

“ By the Hoebester statutes (says the Times), amongst other allowances, there are 
allotted to the different classes of functionaries at that cathedral payments as follows : 
— ^to the dean, £100; to sis: prebendaries, £20 each; to six minor canons, £10 each; to 
the master of the grammar-school, £13 6^. 8/f.; to the master of the choristers, £10; to 
the second grammar master, £6 ll5. lOd . ; to twenty grammar hoys, each, £1 13s. 4d , ; 
and to four students at Oxford and Cambridge, £6 ISs. 4d. each.’' 

Now the income of the Dean in 1840 is increased from his income of 
1543, with a fine sense of the relative value of money at the two periods, 
thus The Deah op Rochester (the present Bishop) in 1542 has 
£150 ; but in the year of profit, 1840, his £160 expands into £1436 ! 
But what is sauce for the goose is not sauce for the goslings ; inasmuch 
as the scholars are not advanced a shilling from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth century! The Ebv. Mr. Whistoh stirs in the matter; 
and the digmtaries of the Cathedral call him atheist." The man does 
not believe in the righteousness of Church embezzlement, and he is a 
1 benighted infidel. That a Dean and Chapter should annually eat up 
twenty grammar boys, and no blessing asked upon the yearly feast by 
the BivERERD Mr. Whiston, shows in the minister a want of that 
Christianity that said, Suffer little children to come unto me 1 " 

>^In a very few days Bunch will issue his prospectus for The Booh of 
^hops ; meanwhile the subject enlarges itself. “ Matter,” says Stbrre, 
^irows under our hand; therefore let no man say, I will write a duode- 
Nevertheless, Bmch will endeavour to make bisBooh of Bishops 
no thicker than a Bishop’s thumb— his golden thumb for all pockets. 


THE ECLIPSE OUT OP ENGLAND. 

tt TTTffCH has received from 

his own^astronomers 

of the late eclipse of 
the sun,^as seen froi^ 

cal t^Sj^are simply 

doubt, familiar with 
^e trivet— on the 

■ wherever the ring 
was visible, the light 
of the sun was alto- 
gether intercepted. 

Naples.— The sun was edged with blood ; and the moon itself, now 
looked like a bomb-shell, and now— as the man-in-the-moon showed 
himself— a portrait of Eing Ferdinand. 

Madrid. — Here the moon appeared upon the sun elongated, thus, 0 : 
which cipher was interpreted as having some significant relation to 
Spanish bonds. 

Yienna. — Total darkness : clouds shaped like a huge double eagle 
blotted out the sun : birds went to rest ; and even the Ministry pulled 
off their boots for bed, believing midnight come. 

Paris.— The moon— as described by M. Arago— appeared like a 
pitch plaster upon the face of the sun. Certain deputies, however, 
declared it to be like a monstrous blot of censor’s ink. 
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PAHTICULAH EEASONS EOR PULLING DOWN THE 

CMSTAL PALACE. I 

HAT having accidentalljr produced a 
- ■ handsome building— wMcE any metro- 

f polis might be proud of— is no reason 

at all why it should he preserved. 

That London, in fact, has so many 
handsome buildings that an additional 
one is not in the least wanted. 

That the building, beautiful as it is, 
is a perpetual eyesore in the eyes of 
Belgravia, and blocks up the view 
from the garret-windows of the houses 

^f’hat it would be perfectly ridicu- 
lous to maintain a building which only 
took six months building, when there 
are the Houses of ParMameht which 
are not finished yet, after the lapse of 
as many years. 

That the building, if retained, would 
only cost £140,000 ; which would be a downright absurdity by the side 
of the Houses of Parliament, which have cost upwards of £2,000,000. 

That, above all, it will be a perpetual source of temptation to the little 
boys to break the windows. 


A PEBTTT LITTLE PICTUEE EOE PEETTY LITTLE 
PEOTESTANTS. 

{To he Admired some Twenty Years hence,) 

Suppose we shift on the slides of the Marie Lantern of Time, and look 
forward some twenty years hence. What do we see pictured before us ? 

We see a view of a magnificent Cathedral, It is embellished with 
all the resources of Art. Sculptured Saints are pointing their marble 
fibngers in hundreds to heaven. Its mighty dome towers over [the 
crouching city, and spreads far and wide a long black shade, that seems 
to wither up ail the churches that surround it. Their lofty spires look 
shrinking to the ground with fear, as if they felt themselves overawed 
in the presence of such a monster rival. The interior is no less wortly 
of admiration. The eyes ache to look at it. ^ It is one blaze of gold. 
The altar shines like the front of a silversmith’s shop, beautifully illu- ; 
minated. In front of it is drawn out a long grenadier army of candles 
— ail burning to do honour to the brhhant scene. What is the name of 
this magnificent Cathedral, that is pictured in such gorgeous colours 
before us? It is St. Peter’s, erected most appropriately in the centre 
of the old Smithfield Market, and built by express command of His 
Sacred Highness Pope Purs the Ninth ! By the side of it poor 
St. Paul’s hits its head no higher th^ a toadstool. It is crushed — 
reduced to a mere oyster-grotto — ^which every one passes, and not a 
soul remembers. , , , mi. 

The next slide shows us a new view of this Cathedral. The people 
begin to feel the tyranny of its oppression. The City longs to cast it off. 
It seems to press with a heavy weight on its lun^, that prevents its 
breathing freely. Yon see a tumult takes place. ^ The populace refuses 
to bow any longer to the Cardinal’s hat. There is confusion — asmoke — 
fire— bloodshed; and we pass on to the next slide. _ . , 

This shows us the Cathedral surrounded with Erench troops— the 
interior is likewise filled with them. Church service is performed at 
the point of the bayonet. The altar is supported on Erench cannon, 
ready charged. Cardin ai Wiseman goes through High Mass with a 
lighted match in his hand. Infidels are immediately converted by bemg 
shot. Conversions take place every day in hundreds and thousands, 
till the Holy See is turned into a Sea of Blood. But at last the truths 
of Popery are triumphant. St. Peter’s is as great in London as St. 
Peter’s at Eome-Mbhanks to that new Army of Martyrs — ^the Army of 
the Erench Eepublic. . , , -r. . t 

Here the slides stop, and all beyond it is darkness. But do the 
slides we have already seen, portray the truth, or are they pnly 


THE WINTEE GAEDEN IN PARIS. I 

Lord C.A^RELii anxious to know how the Winter Garden 
‘‘worked” in Paris, sent over a Commissioner expressly to make 
inquiries. The following is his report : 

“ I have visited the Jardin d^Hicer at Paris. I was prepared to see 
the most terrible results of so false a system, but the reality has far 
exceeded my most sanguine expectations. I have hardly recovered 
from the effect of it yet. 

“AH th6 visitors are Invalids. Infatuated mortals! The visit, 
instead of doing them good, only makes them worse. 

“You see nothing but pale faces ; you hear nothing but coughs, and 
sounds of pain. The combination is anything but agreeable. 

“ The debilitating effects are so well known, that young ladies are 
forbidden by their parents to attend the Garden, under any pretence 
whatever. 

“Physicians are always in attendance to pay attention to cases of 
extreme eichaustion. Two Physicians have already made thep fortune. 

“There'’is a small Infirmary attached to the Garden for the reception 
of urgent cases. 

“The Bills of Mortality have increased fearfully at Paris since the 
establishment of the Jardin d*Hwer. 

“A person who visits it more than once never escapes paying^the 
penalty of death for his rashness. 

“There is not the slightest doubt that the establishment of a 
Winter Garden in London would be attended with precisely the same 
penalty. 

“The above are all the facts I have been able to actmmulate, as 
really I had not the courage to collect more information, having 
already TOited the deadly place six times. 


“ Your Honoured Commissioner,, 

■ (Signed) Hbnrx StketcheBs- MLIX’* 


WONDERS OE THE REEEESHMENT EOOM. 

We are surprised at the apathy hitherto shown by the critics to the 
wonderful efforts of art, which have been met with 'in the Refreshment 
Room since the opening of the Exhibition, Our attention .was, on a 
recent visit, particularly directed to a section of a ham sandwich, con- 


millionth part of a scruple. We have also met, occasionally, with an 
object— not very rare in the metropolis, but still, in its way, curious — 
namely, a lukewarm ice. Some electrical experiments ma.y also have 
been met with, occasionally^ on the part of a waiter, who has now and 
then exhibited a very shocking article very highly charged. These 
experiments have occasionally given rise to a CTatuitous lecture &om 
a waiter desirous of enlightening the public, hut the result has not 
always been as satisfactory as might have been desired. 


Moral Beflection on France. 

We see that Lotteries are tolerated again in Erauce— but the greatest 
Lottery of all is decidedly the Government itself. We are afraid this 
is a Lottery that is full of so many turns and strange revolutions, that 
it take years to alter it, much less suppress it. Every statesman 
plays at it in the hope of gaming the Grand Prize. Eor instance, who 
can tell what may turn up next year? In the meantime, Louis 
Naeoleon is buying up as many tickets in the ri^eat Lottery as he can. 


GREAT RIVAIi TO PRINCE ALBERT. 


pictures of our ovra imagination? Time, twenty years hence, will best 
show, Eor ourselves, we cannot help fearing that if we have a Pope’s 
Cathedral in Loudon, the Pope’s ^diers must soon follow. If the 
Romish Church cannot maintain its ground in Rome, without the 
aid of Erench guns, why should it do any better in London P If a soul 
cannot be cured in Italy without the assistance of Erench saltpetre, 
how can Pius the Ninth cure English souls without calling in for us 
the same remedy ? In fact, this mixture of Romish piety and Erench 
gunpowder seems to us so highly probable, that we suggest that the | 
new Cathedral, instead of being simply called St. Peter’s, shorid, out 
of compliment to one of its elements, allow itself to be christened 
St. Salt Petre’s I — There is abundance of food for hope, however, 
in this state of things ; for the Church that has a Powder Mill for its 
foundation, is sure at some future day to blow up. 


up an mcimea plane or nity leer, ana men goes aown again, nas oesa 
described as “ a Great Rival to Prince Albert— for he moves m the 
very highest circles, and eVery day of his life walks on the Siopesi” 

A Befreshing Conundrum. 

Why do young misses, and boardiag-school young ladies, at the 
Exhibition, refuse to lunch at any other refreshment-stall than the one 
in the Transept ? 

Because they like a “Young-husband” and object to having 
“ Masters.” 

THE BEST MAH TO SETTLE THE MINUTES. 

As Mr. Brotherton has his eye generally upon the clock, we should 
say he would be the best man in the House “ to settle the minutes.” 

Movements op the Aristocracy. — ^Loed Arundel has gone down 
toBishopstow {Bishops s4oe). 
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' BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. 

The Board of Health has been aspersed and vilified for 
having done little or nothing towards the prevention of 
intramural interments. The Eakl op Shaptesbuey, on 
his legs the other nighty satisfactorily vindicated the Board 
from the charge, by a statement of facts, which he con- 
cluded by saying, “ That was the sum of their proceedings.” 
By the noble Earl’s account it seems that the sum of their 
proceedings amounts to £0, 0^. Od., which in order to 
carry out the requisite proceedings under the Metropolitan 
Interments Act of last session—is all they can get from 
Government. 


A String of Poetic Pearls, Apropos of the 
Great Diamond. 

The Koh-i-noor to the wall has gone, 
Neglected now you’ll find it. 

With scarcely any one looking on. 

But the Constable set to mind it. 

How oft some silly wight. 

When prejudice has bound him, 

Gapes o’er the Mount of Light, 

With pickpockets around him ! 

All eyes and ears, the gem he nears ; 

Away the crowd has started ; 

While he look’d on, his purse is gone. 

And all but he departed. 


The Rival Fathers. 

A LITTLE Boy having asked his intelligent Papa what 
was the difference between the Papal Hierarchy and the 
Episcopal Bench, the parent replied “ Now that the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill has passed, my little dear, our Bishops 
are the right reverend, and the Pope’s are the wrong 
reverend fathers.” 


Should tlie Constituencies go on returning Jews to the 
House of Commons, and shoda the Lords persevere in re- 
fusing to admit the elected to Parliament, a row of stalls 
should be partitioned off in the Lower House, for what 
might properly be called the “reserved” seats. 


SAVE MR. PAXTON AND THE CRYSTAL PALACE PROM 
ITS PRIENDS. 

Punch regrets to see a spiiit of destructiveness among the Peerage? 
some of whom are for pulling down the Crystal Palace— an act that 
would have the effect of bringing a lar»e quantity of iron, and a stiU 
larger quantity of well-merited irony, about our ears. We have great 
respect for Loed Campbell, as a very ^ood judge, but he has shown 
himself a very bad judge in this one particular ; and though he acknow- 
ledges mmself proud of the friendship of Me. Paxton, we are afraid 
we shall be obliged to save the latter from his noble friends, if they 
evince their friendship by endeavouring to destroy what ought to be a 
perpetual monument to his merits. Lord Campbell ought to have a 
little feUow-feeling for a brother architect, who has triumphed over 
difficulties — ^for his Lordship, as the truly illustrious architect of Ms 
own fortune, should sympathise with Me. Paxton as a labourer in the I 
same laudable school of arcMtecture— and protect Ms work against the 
igJioranee and prejudice of those who think an aristocratic neighbourhood 
could he injured by bringing to it a place of popular recreation or 
resort. 

The million— for we may here use the word in its literal sense— who 
have frequented the Crystal Palace, have shown, by their conduct, that 
there is no reason in either repellmg or running away from them, inas- 
much as Royalty itself has suffered no inconvenience from the closest 
contect. We know Lord Campbell, in Ms energetic discharge of his 
judicial duties, has the strongest objection to anything in the shape of 
a remanet, but the Crystal Palace should at least be an exception to Ms 
scruples— agai^t allowing any thing to remain. We cannot, for a 
moment, imagine that the fact of his Lordship living immediate^ 
opposite, IS the cause of Ms opposition to the building being preserved. 


£ "vriTH THE Crystal Palace?— “Let Smith- 

fi.eld Market be held there I Ha ! ha ! ha ! ” — Common Councilman gone 
mad since the Queen’s Balh 


LULLABY ON THE RAIL. 

Globe contains the particulars of an accident which happened, 
the other night, on the South-Western Railway, near Bishopstoke, in 
consequence of the engine-driver and fireman both falling asleep on 
their posts. We never heard of a more remarkable case of somnolence 
than that of an engine-driver sleeping under such circumstances, and 
ms fireman helping Mm in so doing. Morpheus might assume these 
sMfiof rers as supporters to his arms : for which they would be more 
suitable than uons dormant, or dormice proper. The Seven Sleepers 
were less extraordinary fellows than these two : however, we hope to 
hear of no more such sleepers on a railway. They certainly deserve a 
testimonial, wMch, it may be surmised, should be the sack ; but, as our 
contemporary states, that 



it may be a question whether the compliment should not be paid in the 
shape of a new velvet-nap apiece : and, as the legs of one of them were 
severely injured, if not broken, whether Ms employers ought not to put 
some additional remuneration into his hat. 


Strange Difference of Antipathies. 

Rachel was compelled to discontinue her performance the other 
evenmg in consequence of the opposition of a Dog, wMch had been 
accidentally mtr^uced into the theatre. With French performers it 
IS the bark of a Dog, apparently, that puts a stop to the performance; 
now, with English performers it is, generally, the Catcall ! 


Gazette Extraordinary. 

Hes Majusit has been pleased to allow the Rev. Mr. Wkeax (of 
Hogging notoriety) henceforth to use the name of "WheaitAITD-wob. 
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m EXCLTJSIONIST JOKE. 


THE EUEAL MIND ON THE BETUEN PETES 
AT PAEIS. 

Says old Squhie Ciod unto young Squere Pole, 

Here the rummest news I \e heard of since 1 was a foal ; 
The Lonx> Mayor of London, and a lot more beside. 

Be gone over to Paris, nigh a week for to bide.” 

Says young Sqtttre Pole unto old SQtriBE Clod, 

“ This here information is curious and odd ; 

But what be ^em gone for P—I pray you explain.” — 

Oh, to feast wi’ a chap called ^er-fect of the Seine. 

“ There is goin’ to be a terreable to-do ; 

I read it in the paper, which always speaks true : 

Balls, concerts, sham-fighiing, and fountains at play. 

And singin’ at the Uproar, where they turns night to day.” 

“ And what is the reason of aU this set-out ? ” — 

Oh ! the Crystal Zibition ; that what it ’s about ; 

Beturn eatin’-matches, 'tis what you may call — 

To come off agin them as was play’d at Guildhall.” 

** Por eatin’ and drinkin’ I never would roam, 

And I think a Lord Mayor med as well bide at home,” — 

*‘Yes, I see, they’re to feed off a Paris quizzeen; 

That’s fricasseed frogs, mun ; we knows what they mean.” 

I’d touch none of their messes.” — No more wouldn’t I.” — 
'^Por a rump-steak and inions, is what I would cry.” — 

“But I wish you med get it.” — “ And then, only think 
Of the varjuicy wine that they’ll give ’em to drink.” 

“ But I don’t bepity ’em one mossel nor mite ; 

They’d no business to go there ; it sarves ’em quite right.” — 
“Ah, they’ll find their mistake out !— they ’d better stopt here. 
Instead of gallivantin’ where they won’t get no beer.” 

“But when they returns, mun, what figgers they’ll be ! ” — 

“ Such scarecrows, depend on’t, as never you see.”— 

J ust fancy a mayor in a beard and a blooze ! ” — 

“ Ees, and then they will learn ’em to wear wooden shoes.”, 

“This Crystal Zibition, I always had fears. 

Would lead to our mixin’ with Prench foreigneers.” — 

“ That ’s true, but then quiet and pace it per-motes. 

Which is better than cuttin’ of each other’s throats ” 

“ There is rason in that : I hates bloodshed and scars ; 

But just think what wheat was a load in the wars.” — 

“ Well, and that ’s true agen ; but then what did we get ? 

Why, the answer to that is the National Debt,” 

“Zo, though hopin’ we never shall learn foreign ways. 

Peace and comfort ’s my maxim.” — “ And that ’s what I says. 
Come, let ’s have t’other bottle ; a tooast I ’ll gee, 

* The Member for Lincoln I ’ “ AA, long Sfe to he ! ” 


THE INDEPENDENCE OP THE CAB-STAND. 

Independence has reached those who — to use a vulgar expression — 
are literally “carriage folks;” for the true men of substance, of the 
present day, are the cab-drivers. The test of respectability used to be 
the keeping of a gig; but, in these days, the keeping of a cab— especially 
a Hansom — begins to be a test of affluence. Our men of rank— that is 
to say, of cab-rank— are really our men of capital. So vast are their 
earnings in the day-time, that, in the night, there is scarcely a cab to be 
had either for love— if it is not an absurdity to talk of love towards a 
cab-driver— or for money. No sooner have the toils of the day gone 
by, when all a cabman’s best feelings begin to possess him; he casts 
his “rank” aside, and mixes with his fellow-men, giving up to mankind 
what was meant for parties— inasmuch as at parties the guests have 
to walk home, for want of a cab to carry them. We are always ready 
to rejoice in the prosperity of a class, but we really wish the cab-drivers 
who have made their fortunes would retire totally, instead of partially, 
and leave the stands to those who would find it worth their while to 
supply the demand of the public in the evening as well as in the 
day-time. 


Legacy Duty Unpaid. 

Nelson left his daughter as a legacy to the Nation. The legacy 
has been left now for several years ; but we have never yet heard of 
the Legacy having been taken up, or even the Duty attended to ; and 
this in, mind you, spite of h^ELsoN’s well-known injunction that “Eng- 
land expects every man will do his duty.” 


T is not often that we have 
anything of ap. exclusive 
spirit about our jokes, except 
the peculiar brilliance which 
makes them exclusively our 
own; but we cannot for- 
bear from the following, even 
though it savours a Ifieifle of 
what might be termed illibe- 
rality. 

Looking at the num- 
ber of elections that have 
been made in vain by the 
return of a Jew, and the 
quantity of fiery discussion 
that has set the House of 
Commons in a flame — a Jew 
being the object— we have 
been unable to resist the 
temptation of repeating to 
ourselves, that probably /e pie vaut pas la cnandelk^ 


A YOUNG LADY’S OPINION AS TO WHAT SHOULD 
BE DONE WITH THE CEYSTAL PALACE. 

“Oh ! MY DEAR Punch,— I am a young lady— which I shotdd have 
felt great diffidence in telling you— only you know everything— and 
besides, I go to all the Petes— and so, where would have been the good 
of hiding the truth from you ? I must teU you, then, that my pocket- 
money is exceedingly small : papa says he can’t afford to give me any 
more ; and, though dear mamma is as kind as she can be, still she is as 
fond of going to the Petes as I am ; and you don’t know what a deal of 
money that costs. I can’t sleep sometimes when I think about it. I 
should he so happy, and would go everywhere, if I had plenty of money. 
As it is, I am frequently obliged to stop at home— and I don’t like it. 

“ It isn’t so much the money we spend in tickets that we care for,^ as 
the expensive dresses we are obliged to wear. I don’t half like talking 
to you about such things. I ’m afraid you ’re laughing at me ; but still 
I don’t mind, and will go on to say that the dresses are wearing our 
hearts out ; and I don’t know what I shall do for a new bonnet (not 
“ an ugly,” — hate them) to go to the sea-side with. I have had so 
many new dresses, that I shall have no money left to read a single novel 
this year on the sands. It’s all the fault of our climate— and why we 
have mch a cHmate I cannot tell. It ’s always raining at the very time 
you don’t want it to rain— just as if it did it purposely to spite yqu. 

“ It rained the first Horticultural Pete — and my dress was spoiled, 
rained the second Horticultural Pete, and a beautiful new bonnet 
— quite a duck, with the exception that it wouldn’t take the water — 
was completely sacrificed. 

“ And the third Pete, you know how it rained I There wasn’t a bit 
of room in any one of the tents ; and the consequence was, that every- 
thing I had on was ruined— so much so that I could have cried, if I 
wasn’t afraid some one would have seen me. 

“And we fared very little better at the Botanical Petes, lam not 
clever at counting. I can only teE you that each time the rain came 
down (and didn’t it come down just last Wednesday ?) I had io pay for 
it most dearly, in the most provoking sense of the word. A lady cannot 
wear a waterproof bonnet, or a Mackintosh pelerine, as you gentlemen 
do. One drop of water, and, like a bright stove (pray excuse me), our 
lustre is gone 1 

“ You must confess, my dear Pmch, that the loss of so many dresses 
in one season must be very heart-breaking to a poor girl, whose pocket- 
money is as low as my spirits at the present moment. I couldn’t help 
thinking how nice it would have been if the Botanical Pete, last 
Wednesday, had only been held in the Crystal Paracel' I shouldn’t 
have cared for the rain then. I shouldn’t have got wet feet. My 
parasol wouldn’t have had all the colour (it was a light^^m^) com- 
pletely washed out, and we could have walked in comMf, and have 
enjoyed the society ever so long — till tea-time, 

" I am told that the Crystal Palace is to be pulled down. Dear 
Fmch, if you allow it, I will never forgive you. It is the only place in 
London where we ladies can walk about in, without fear of getting wet- 
It is a large glass Parasol, under which we can laugh at the rain that is 
pattering over our heads, and snap our fingers at our wretched English 
I climate. Pray let it remain up, and then — who knows — ^the Horticultural 
Petes may be held inside it next year, and we shall no longer have to 
go all the way to Chiswick to be caught^ in a shower of rain, and we 
shan’t have to buy so many dresses, which is not pleasant^ in the course 
of the season. Do this, and you will confer, like a good fellow, as I am 
sure you are, a great favour on « Qjjj. Loves you Dearly.” 
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THE CRYSTAL FESTIVAL IN PARIS. 


yi \h \ f ? : i)| [ ^ Pasts and London embrace, 

J O •Ill Sive and take the kiss 

li ji ! fi of peace under the re- 

I'l ^ 'ill membered dome of the 

^ 'I p ^ 

- 1 1 jl| ^he^orld-wMe 

degrees asso- 

drink* danc^ gSLze, 

/ 1 \ gramme of the festivities is 

very full and very various. 

I PI ^Wr^r^§4^ fWr:^ W^^F ^ ^nner and a concert on 
Jy J') the Saturday; waterworks 

I *CTir"'^Ti"My.,JU _ and fountains at Versailles, 

“ '■■ ■■■ ^ ==«— — on Sunday; on the Monday, 

a OTand file at St. Cloud, 
under the patronising brow 
of the President ; on Tuesday, a ball— multitudinous as a geometric 
dance of summer gnats — of 8000, shakes the foundations of the 
Hotel de Ville; and on Wednesday, as a conclusion of fireworks 
and finale of smoke — “A review and sham-fight in the Champ de 
Mars!” Of all sham-fights that were ever fei^edly fought, this 
Wednesday fight— circumstances considered — should be registered as 
the greatest sham of all. The powder white powder ; noiseless, smoke- 
less, the battle of a dream ; a visionary flash-in-the-pan, ^ with no 
true fire. Por, says the programme, the occasion of the visitors so 
honoured and so regaled, — 

“ May do mucTi to cement the more intimate connection “between the two nations, 
whose mutual relations must be beneficial. In fact, following up the impression made 
by the Grand Exhibition of Industry of all Nations, this visit to our Parisian neigh- 
bours may he made ih& real Peace OongresSj divested of long speeches and Utopian ideas.” 

There can be no doubt that the sham-fight was fought, not only in 
honour of the Peace Congress, but in illustration of the madness and 
folly of war, as set forth and preached at its gatherings. Me. Cobden 
might use the thousands of soldiers with their arms and artillery, even 
as a lecturer employs manipulations to prove his arguments. Imagine,” 
says Me. Cobden, “that these roaring guns have belched and 
spluttered showers of shot into compact masses of human creatures ; 
believe that those mortars have flung shells into a city, blowing up the 
habitations of industrious men, and burying whole families in a fiery 
tomb I Behold the smoke cleared away ; and then picture upon the 
field ten thousand human creatures, dead, or dying, in every horrible 
condition of human agony, and then make answer, and— as you are a 
rational creature, endowed with an immortal soul for an immortal 
destiny — say, wherefore such strife, such sacrifice, such cost of blood 
and cost of wealth (which, wrung by taxation, may be blood, though 
not shed in war) — ^when the ennobling aspirations of man should mate 
reason, not force, the arbitrator? Brains, not balls— hearts, not 
howitzers ? ” And in this way, as we conceive. Me. Cobden, as a 
member of the Crystal Palace Commission, may torn to profit the 
sham-fight of the Cnamp-de-Mars. 

Haply, too, Idja. Thomas Caeltle may eloquently preach thereon. 
Por has he not sent a letfer— a veritable palm-leaf— to the Peace 
Congress sitting in Exeter Hall ? A letter in which— said the news- 
paper reports— were weighty words of sympathy and approval ? There- 
fore, it was not too much to hope that Caeltle himself, smiting with 
root of olive tree, the hollow drum, would prove to a reflecting world 
what an empty wind-box that tambour is ! 

“Long speeches and Utopian ideas 1 ” Poor Utopia; ever flung at 
as a fiction, a flam ; though in some way ever palpably under our feet 
and round about us. Do we not live, and have firm footing in what 
was the Utopia of our ancestors ? Call up Geosge the Thied ; take 
him a trip by the rail : let him receive a letter by the penny-post ; then, 
let him answer the aforesaid letter by electricity. Thus the Utopia 
of inexperience, of prejudice, becomes the solid globe of practised 
knowledge. 

"What a curious picture-gallery might be collected of the portraits of 
succeeding Ut^ians ! Of such dreamers as Galileo and Heevey, and ■ 
Hewton, and Jennee, and Watt, and Stephenson, and Wheatstone 
and Rowland 'Hill, and — (he is now the newest ; for he — ^poor * 
enthusiast — dreams of a Winter Garden) — and Joseph Paxton 1 


RAILWAY DIALOGUES. 

ITAsr Eldeelv La.dy, very nervous. 

Fibbt Class Passengbes. < A Young ^mTLins.ks, fulloftTieMxh%lntion. 

t A Ditto, Ditto. 

First Gentleman. You are speaking of the gold-embroidered cope ? 
Very noble, was it not ? And that beautiful crosier of jewels ? 

Second Gentleman. Yes ; the canonicals, take them all in aU, are exces- 
sively costly ; but the crosier scarcely seemed to me rich enough. 

Mderly Lady {to herself^ very frightened), Jesuits ! 

{Screens herself with her pochet^book). 

First Gentleman {after a pause). Lid you examine the instruments in 
the North Gallery? 

Second Gentleman, With particular attention. I liked that sphaero- 
annular Condenser, and admi:ed some Theodolites exceedingly; and a 
new kind of ScaJpin^-Ehife seized my fancy wonderfully ; as well as a 
Telekerephona, which was very curious. Did you try the Persuasive 
Bone-crusher ? 

Elderly Lady {very faint). Will you allow me to open this window, Sir ? 

With pleasure. Madam — {continuing). It's a pity 
if yon did not try it. The action of it is sweetly pretty as well as an 
improved Salmometer, which I examined, and 

First Gentleman, That Zinickotimodai, for the waistcoat-pocket 
wasn't bad ? 

Second Gentleman, Nor the Autophlehotomon for children. But I 
have my doubts whether the Lyra Ventura would not be too much for 
a person with weak lungs. 

Elderly Lady {paler and paler). Gentl 

First Gentleman {suddenly). There are some capital pistols down stairs. 

Elderly Lady {groaning from corner of the carriage). Oh, dear 1 

Second Gentleman, Where ? 

First Gentleman {pointmg in the direction of a parcel^ by the side of 
which the Eldeely Lady is sitting). Why, under the— that — 

Elderly Lady {who has taken a ticket for Southampton), Here, Guard, 
let me out instantly. I stop at Vauxhall. — {She is helped out^ more dead 
than alive--and, as she is leaving^ says, very acidly) Young gentlemen, 
yon ought to be ashamed of yourselves ! 

First Gentleman {when she has left). Curious old lady I 

Second Gentleman. Yery — but, d'ye know, I noticed something very 
queer in her whilst we were talking. I think she was drunk. 

[They resume their conversation as the train proceeds. 
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UncU. "So, YOU 'VE BEEN TO THE CRYSTAL PaLACE — ^HaVE YOU, GUS 2 

Gus. ^‘Yes, Uncle.” 

Uncle. "Well, now, I’ll give you Sixpence ip you will tell 

ME WHAT YOU ADMIRED MOST IN THAT TeMPLB OF INDUSTRY?” . 

Gus. (unhesitatingly). "Veal and ’Am ^Pies, and "the Ginger Beer. 
Give us the Sixpence ! ” 


= “Pull Inside.” 

X Lords, in resisting the admission of Jews The Lowther Arcade, in wet weather, is always crowded with ladies 

• 1 irarli^ent, wonld convert every Jew so elected into a standing waiting for conveyances. A facetious conductor of our acquaintance 
]okA rather than allow him to he a sitting member. calls it “The Haunt of the Rein-Deer.” 
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THE PROTESTANT GRANARY IN ROME. 

“T" BE we to have a Protestant 

A Church in Rome ? ” This ques- 

& I /a\ tion put to Lord Lansdowbe 

^1 was finally answered by his Lord- 

afraid not/* The 

^i^ster also wisely said — "It 
^ established maxim of the 
Court of Rome to have one 
jssr-^ degree of toleration at Rome. 
^ another for itself in all 

other countries.’* Even as it 
might be an established custom 
with bishops in Utopia to preach 
loveliness of self-denial to 

rl(0®|p SS^ all other persons, the episcopal 

preachers themselves taking 
some ten thousand a year for the 

^ ^ " Shining lights deserve pre- 

cious candlesticks.” A very good saw, this, of the old divine, full of 
the belief of the Christian uses of splendid bishoprics. Now the 
Bis§op OP Londois is fast in this creed of sumptuosity ; not even 
Mr. Horsiuan shall convert him to the pauper faith of the primitive 
fathers. Bloihpield is a shining light ; and of virgin gold flashing 
with many a carbuncle, with many a healing, episcopal amethyst, is 
the candlestick of Eulham. How could Bishops" burn the true light 
to the nations, unless set up in plural candelabra of ^old of Ophir ? 

Aptly, beautifully, did Bishop Blompield plead for the necessity of 
a Protestant church at Rome, “ where the external _ and internal 
decorations are proportional to the important sacrtd objects to which 
they are applied : ” and — can we doubt it ?— the Bishop op London can 
lay his hand upon his pocket, and avouch his belief that a bishop of 
£20,000 a year— ground-rents and leases included — is at once a proper 
external and internal decoration of a Christian temple. Self-denial 
being the spirit of Christianity, money-changing, lease-grantmg bishops 
are the best, the most exemplair illustrations of the humility of their 
faith. And this is now a daily spectacle, at which the profane laity 
stare with something more than wonderment ; a market-dealing in the 
Temple at which backsliding dissent thrusts its tongue in its cheek, 
and wags its irreverent head. Do we want a constant farce — an hourly 
burlesque for the laughter of the heathen ? We have it in the doings 
of certain Churchmen, whose creed it is to be simple fishers of men ; 
but whose acts are the rapacity of rovers- Peter’s boat has too often 
become a privateer; nay, when it is very hazy weather, it is difficult 
always to make out the Lamb in the ensign of the boat pushed from the 
willowy bank of Pulham. 

But to return to Rome — (by the way, not so great a distance as 
upon one time reckoned from the Thames, EuUwa side^ to Tiber). — 
The Bishop op London said : 

" It is true that there is a grana^ at Rome used as a Protestant 
chapel by onr countrymen : and that it is large enough for those who 
usually attend it : but ” . 

And here the Bishop— as becomes a Bishop of his yeany in-commgs 
— ^touches upon the want of external and internal decorations ; a want, 
no doubt, acutely felt by a prelate vdth a particularly eye to church 
effect ; to what the slang of criticism calls the mise en scene of a 
Protestant temple; as eiiibited to overflowing congregations at St. 
Barnabas, and originally got up under the smiling sanction of Blompield 
himself. 

Pio Nono — ^it is believed— will allow no better temple to Protestants 
than that afforded by a granary; whilst, at the same time, he has 
published proposals for building a rival cathedral in London, pitting 
against God’s St. Paul’s, a Pope’s St. Peter’s ! And, it is said, the 
subscriptions are coming in; brought down by indulgence — ^the Pope’s 
old lightning-rod set up to make comfortable commodities of Heaven’s 
judgments. The spirit of Tetzel— if we may believe London’s Bishop 
— goes about England with his pedlar’s box ; selling salvation to all 
purchasers ; and snipping bits of redemption to fine ladies, as a mercer 
snips riband. 

And if this really be so. whose the fault? If we are to have a 
St, Peter’s in London, who has really laid the first stone of that Pope’s 
fortress, another battery thrown up to awe the liberty of human 
thought? Have no prelates worked both consciously and uncon- 
sciously at the edifice? Worked with their own hands ; worked with 
their own worldly avarice? Has not St. Barnabas had flowers stuck 
in his button-hole by a Protestant i)relate; tapers put between thei 
Saint’s fingers ? Let truth work this sum ; — Given, a Bishop with 
thirty thousand a year. In one year, how many Dissenters are made 
by the Bishop’s yearly gold ; a sum^ levied in the name of Christian 
self-denial ; aT>d oft collected in the spirit of a Roman Prsstor ? What 
Lord Ealrland said, may now be repeated with even a more sor- 
rowful emphasis, as applied to what is still called the Established 
Church — "Religion has produced riches, and the mother has devoured 


the daughter.” Many a Protestant prelate is the spiritual father 
of thousands of backsliders. An Established Church, with her founda- 
tions laid in the Bank cellars! An Established Church, with her 
Bishops, so many eyeless Samsons, tearing down her pillars I 

And with these thoughts, the Christian pathos of London’s Bishop on 
the granary temple, the Protestant chapel at Rome, does not melt us. 
We are even content that Protestants ("it is large enough for those 
who usually attend it”) should continue to prefer their prayers beneath 
the simple roof, where grain was hoarded : grain, it may be, winnowed 
from chaff and husk; a type of purity not wholly useless to the 
thoughts of pious worshippers. Indeed, that granary church may, in 
i its rudeness, in the very nakedness of its poverty, preach the intrmsic 
purity of Christianity : may show in beautiful contrast to the Cathedral 
of St. Peter’s ; that^ spiritual stithy where, amidst blearing pomp, at 
which the heart sickens, with muttered incantations, and mystic 
dronings, the spiritual fetters of the human soul are forged : made red- 
hot in purgatorial fires, and hammered and fashioned by Vulcan Pio 
and his Cyclops Priests. 

Opposed to St. Peter’s, blazing with gold, and foul with incense, — 
how much more like a Christian temple, that naked, unadorned granary ; 
even should it retain some odour of its past uses, some hint of the 
bread by which men live ? 

Nevertheless, let us believe in the sorrow of the Bishoe oe London 
that a Christian service should be performed, shorn of what he believes 
to be its internal and external decorations; —gold and velvet within, 
and Bishops and Pluralists without, being of them. Let us believe in 
the Bishop, and then, must we not ask of him — "Are there not in 
England cnurches no better than granaries ? Are there not English 
ministers with salaries no higher than the wages of millers* men ? Why 
wegp over the granary Church at Rome, when the granary Churches 
of England *and Wales may, at your own will, be transformed to 
temples ? Amd then, how many well-appointed Preachers of the Word 
— ^men whose office should be their Best worldly pomp — ^might be 
obtained from the superfluities of the Bishop op London ? ” 

In the meantime, we can bear with the Protestant Granary at Rome. 
It may seem in ns wicked infidelity to a Bishop of £30,000 per annum ; 
but we can calmly entertain the idea of worship offered up in a granary, 
to that Divinity that first beamed on men from a manger. 


THE CHEA^SIDE LADDIE. 

Oh, where ! and oh, where !’ is your worthy Worship gone ? 

I have gone to see the Erench, and I ’ve nothing to put on ; 

And it,’s oh, in my heart I don’t I wish I ’d stopp’d at home ? 

Oh, bow ! and oh, how 1 was it such ill luck befel ? 

Oh, my luggage it was left behind,^ and where I cannot tell. 

They were in so great a hurry to ring the railway bell, 

I s’pose, and I s’pose, a Erench slop-shop you must try ? 

And how expensive that will be, to have new clothes to* buy ; 
And I ’m sure when I ’ve got them on, I shall look a precious Guy. 


RULES EOR THE BETTER BEHAYIOUR OF | 
HONOURABLE MEMBERS. 

Lord John Russe:^ has brought up fhe Report of the Committee 
appointed to inquire into the order in which Hon. Members should 
proceed to the House of Peers, whenever their attendance is requested 
by Her Majesty. The recommendations of the Committee are so 
curious, that they remind us more of the instructions given by a Beadle 
to a troop of charity children, as to how they are to fall into procession 
when they go to church, and how they are to behave there, and in what 
way they are to come away from it. On our word — ^which, on a matter 
of profound ridicule, no one would think of doubting — the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee are fully as ridiculous as the following :— 

As not more than a certain number of little boys can attend the 
Bar of the House of Lords at the same time, every little boy who 
wishes to go must send in his name to his Master (the Speaker) a full 
week in advance. „ i i 

The Master (the Speaker) shall take all the names ; and for each 
^ name he shall take a penny-piece, which number of ^penny-pieces he 
shall divide into an equal number of " heads and tails. ^ 

As a general rule, the clever Members shall represent the " heads,” 
and the Irish Members, and public agitators, the " tails.” 

The Speaker shall then take the penny-pieces, and put them mto a 
large pewter-pot, in which he shall shake them as long as he pleases, after 
which, in presence of the assembled House, he shall throw them on the 

green-baize table. , , , , . rx xi. xi. 

If there is a greater number of heads uppermost after the throw, 
then the "Heads” of the House shall be allowed to go and stare at j 
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Heb Majesty. But if there is a Eaajority of Tails,” then the House 
must Dot get more angry than it can help at being represented, during 
the royal interview, by the Irish Members. 


Mr. Alderman Qulchin . — TJgh ! ijie is swept away in a rush of Sorters 
and Fassengers.) Oh !— my — lug — {he disappears) 

[A cry without The Lord Mayor 


During the interview, the following rules must be strictly attended 
to:— 

The boys must form in a procession of four abreast. The big boys 
must go first, and the little boys aft erwards. 

They must not sing, nor whistle, nor catch flies, nor make faces, nor 
crow, nor bray, nor give way to any juvenile imitations, as they enter 
the House of Lords. 

Ho little boy must jump on the shoulders of another little boy in the 
presence of Her Majesty. 

All games of peg-top, pitch-and-toss, highcockalorum, and scratch- 
cradle are strictly forbidden whilst Her Majesty is speaking. 

Any little boy found ‘‘taking a sight” at the Lord Chancellob, or 
any of the Peers, will be instantly expelled the House. 

And lastly, any little boy convicted by his Master (the Speakeb) of 
breaking any of the above rules, will never be allowed permission to 
attend the House of Lords a second time. 

Really, from the very grave manner in which the Committee has laid 
down its absurd recommendations, one would imagine that Members 
are no better than Common Councilmen, and that they are in the habit 
of “mobbing” the Queen every time she goes to Parliament, in the 
same vulgar manner as aldermen and tradesmen do, when she goes to 
a ball in the City. There is very little difference, it would appear, 
between the House of Commons and Guildhall ! 


THE ALDERMEN^S WEEK IN PARIS. 


A V^ry Bad Entertainment, in Several Tableaux. 


Scene I. — The South-Lastem Railway Station. — The Special Train is 
ranged ahngside the platform^ with its steam up. Aldermen and 
their Ladies^ Common Councilmen and their Wives, Royal Com- 
missioners, Executive Commissioners, distinguished persons, and 
undistwguished persons, are seen jammed into an incredibly small 
space, behind the barriers. From time to time a desperate attempt is 
made to call them. Luggage is seen passing towards the Train on the 
other side of the barricade. 


JPoliceman, Now, gents— it ain’t no use a-squeeging. Keep back there, 
— ^keep back ! ^ 4 

Alderman {wildly-, recognising aportmanteau) . Hi ! — hollo !— them 
my things ! [He leaps at the barricade, but falls heavily back. 

1st Common Councilman {on whom he has fallen, with a yell of agon, 
Oh, my toes I Oh, confound it !— I say, you, Sir — 

\_His voice is suddenly squeezed out of him. 

2nd Alderman {who has passed the Chair, addressing himself with 
dignity to the Police Force). Here! Open the gates, somebody, this 
instant! Here’s pretty treatment of the Corporation— i&h—ulch — 
\_He is violently pressed against the barriers. 

Aldermards Lady {who has been anxiously following the fortunes of 
a bonnet-box, now threatened by a heavy portmanteau). Oh, man ! pray 
be careful — oli ! {fThe portmanteau descends). Right upon my box! — ^Do 
speak to them, Mr. Gulchjn, 

Alderman '{endeavowing to obey orders). Hi — ^you — {He is com- 
pressed between two of the Executive Committee). 

Common Councilman. Now, then 1 it ’s scandalous. ’Ere, you. Sir, 
Stand off me, will you ? [Jlsing his person as a battering-ram. 

" Open the gates ! 

Shame ! Where ’s the Lord Mayor? 
Po-lice ! Oh ! — ugh ! — ’ere ! 

^ Now, then ! o-pen the gates 1 Oh ! oy ! 

[The gates are opened, and the flood hursts in with a rush, spreading 
itself over the platform, and a strong tide setting in towards 


Ensemble of Aldermen, 
Common Councillors, 
Src., 4rc., 


will you? 

Aldermen, j 
incillors, ■< 


^rd Alderman {laying violent hands on a carpet-bag which a Royal 
Commissioner is walking off with). Now — you, Sir — drop that ; it ’s mine. 

Royal Commissioner. Mine ’s a green one. Eh ? — beg your pardon. 
HcsUo— theie it is 1 

[Rushing after Common Councilman, who has appropriated his 
carpet-bag. 

%id Common Councilman. Where ’s my black trunk ? Anybody got 
a black trunk, by the name of Dollup ? 

\Vankhcs in a pile of portmanteaus, trunks, and hat-boxes, from 
which the words, “ Trunk by the name of Dollup,” are heard to 
proeeed^faindiy, at intervals. 

Porter {with iron-bound box). By your leave, gents. 

, [Hits Mr. Alderman Gdlghin in the back. 

Mr. Alderman Gnlchin. Oh 1 
Porter. By your leave,, gents. 

[HUs Mr. Alderman Gulchin in the abdomen. 


Enter the Lord Mayor and Suite. Police exert themselves. A line 
is made to the Train. The Lord Mayor enters a carriage. 

A Sheriff {striving to follow him). Now, then, I’m one o’ the Sheriffs. 

Policeman (without any respect). Stand back, will you ? 

{Shoves him back with his baton. 

Mr. Alderman Portsoken {wildly, from window of carriage). There ’s a 
green paper box— here — there it is— hollo ! — 

[His voice is drowned by the engine-whistle. 

Mrs, Alderman Portsoken {with a wild cry, which is heard above the 
whistle). It ’s all my things. Oh, please— 

{The Engine gives three eager whistles. A rush cf Passengers takes place. 
Several combats of four and upwards. Luggage is seen vaguely 
passing through the air. A bell rings loudly. Other Engines in 
the Station begin to scream in the general excitement. Trains 
begin to move gradually. Terrific struggle <2^ Police, Porters, 
Aldermen, and Executive Commissioners. 

Mr, Alderman Gulchin {slowly emerging from a mass of luggage, in 
a tom of despair). Mrs. G’s gone, and all my trunks. 

[He seats himself sadly on somebody elsd s portmanteau. 

Tableau.— 'Bereaved Passengers lamenting the loss of their 
Luggage. 

[Scene closes as second Train slowly moves Mo the Station. 


Scene IT. — The Steamer. — The Deck of the Princess Helena f in a 
bobbing^Sea, The rest of the picture is left to the imagination^ 



Foreign Commissioner {wildly clinging to the bulwarks). Ach Gott ! 
O-O-O-O ! 

Chorus of Foreign Commissioners. 0-0-0 ! — 0-0-0 ! 

The Lord Mayor {to the Captain, in a compressed manner, endeavouring 
to smile). Uncommonly pleasant day, Capt’n— delight F— 

\He rushes to the side. 

Mrs. Alderman Portsoken. Oh, take me down — somebody. Mb. Port- 

soxEN, 1 insist on being took down this min 

{She follows the Lord Mayor. 
Mr. Alderman Portsoken. Oh— Mariar— [Hefollom Mrs. P. 

{The Band strikes up Rule, Britannia, Britannia nUeS the Waves P* 
Tableau.— Civic Authorities sacrificing to Neptune. 

[Scene closes on the utter wretchedness of everybody. 


Scene IIT. — The lAnding. — The Jetty at Bmtogne, crowded with 
Douaniers, Visitors, Maiehis, Matelotfes, Touters, Soldiers, the 
Mayor oe Boulogne, the Sou-Pbeeet, Boulogne Railway Directors, 
^c. 

The Lord Mayor feebly climbs the ladder, followed by his Jockey, in his 
splendid goldJaced jacket and cap, 

M. le Maire {seizing ike Jockey by the hand). Permit— My Lord 
MAYOR r-that I welcome you 
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The CHy Remembrancer, No, Sir; that’s the Lobd Matob {pointing 
to his Lordship). 

M. k Make {confUSs^^d). Ab, pa— comment — {recovering himself, and 
seizing the Losi) Mayor). Permit that I we'come your Lordship to the 
port of Boulo'rne ! — {A compUmentary Address.) 

Crowd (to the Jockey). Yive ie Lon Maibe ! 

[The Jockey is surrounded and overwhelmed with respectful con- 
gratulations. 

Matelotie. Est-il cbouette le Lob. Maibe ! 

9>nd Matelotie. Oh, la jolie toque ! 

{The Jockey^ who does not understand 'French, resigns himself to general 
admiration. Aldermen, Common Counciimen, and their Wives, 
Foreign Commissioners, Royal and Bwecutive Committee-men, %-e., 
4'C., ascend the ladder, looking very limp and unsteady. 

Rouanier {seizing Mr. Aldepman Pobtsoken's carpet-bag, the only 
relic of his luggage). Point de bagages — ^M’sieur — ^laissez-la— 

Mr. Alderman Fortsoken {who is generally believed able to talk 'French, 
and believes so himself, clinging to all that is left him). Oui, oui, c*est 
mon carpet-bag — il n’a rien smuggled — Non, non — Je suis un Alderman. 

Rouanier (brutally). Laissez, done I ere nom d*un cliien— 

{Eis cai pet-hag is rudely torn from Mm. 

Mrs. Alderman Gulchin {distractedly). Ob, where ’s Gulchin ? Has 
anybody seen him ? 

{She disappears in the croted, in search of her Husband. 

A Voice. Au chemin de fer ! 

{The Lord Mayob is ushered off. A general rush to the Railway 
Station. 

Rouaniers {darling among the crowd, and laying violent hands on trunks, 
carpet-bags, and hat-boxes). Les bagages ! les bagages ! Sac-r-r-r-e. 

{Several desperate but meffectual attempts are made to speak French. 

Tableau.— Civic Authorities being deprived of their 
remaining Luggage. 

Scene IY. — The Station of the Boulogue 'Railway at Far is. — A crowd 
assembled. The Carriage of Ceremoyiial in waiting, the Pbfpet op 
THE Seine in attendance. The Train arrives. The Lord Matob 
descends from the first carriage with his Jockey. Hesing, the 
Mandarin of the Junk, descends from the next carriage. 

Crowd (divided between the Jockey and the Mandarin). Yive le Lob 
Maibe 1 

M. Le Fr^fet de la Seine (embarrassed, and aside to the French Com- 
mibsioner). C’est lui ? {Be is about to seize ike handff^ the Jockey. 

French Commissioner {rapidly, and aside). Non— ^ascelui-la— levieux. 

M. le Frifet de la Seine {with a profound bow, and making a violent 
attempt to embrace Hestng). Permettez, M. le Lob Maibe 

The Lord Mayor (ihrusiing himself forward)- Here— I’m the Lord 
Mayor. ^ 

M. le Frefet de la Sekm {mneh relieved). An 1 
{Relivers himself of a neat and appropriate address. Fxit the Lobd 
Mayor md State to the carriages. The Aldermen attempt to 
follow, but are repulsed by the Municipal Guards. 

Mr. Alderman Gandkmck. lou talk French, Pobtsqben. Tell him 
we’re the Aldermen; and say, I’ve passed the Chair; and we’ve as 
much right to be treated with respect as the Lord Mayor. 

Mr. Alderman Fortsoken (who feeh that his stock of Frmeh is being 
unduly drawn upon, but is determined to keep wp Ms credit). Nous 
sommes Aldermen, nous aliens with le Lord Matob — s’ii vous plait. 

Municipal Guard. En arriere— Messieurs — ^En arri^re 

{They are forced hack. 

Mr. Alderman (hndlmich {mdignantly). Look ! — There’s that Chinese 
chap a-getting in— 

Mrs. Alderman Fortsoken {disgusted with the want of respect shown to 
the Corporation). I said how it would be, Mb. P., if you didn’t wear 
your gowns and chains. — ^You’d better put ’em on now — you had. 

Mr. Alderman Fortsoken. Egad! I think we had, Candlewick — ^herel 
— {Eagerly insp&ciing the luggage,whichu being tumbled down.) — Hollo! — 
— a brown portmanteau — ^Etir* — No — ^that ain’t it. — Now, then— Sir— 

{Turning over the pile. 

Mrs. Alderman Gulchin {discovering Mbs. Pobtsoken). Oh, my dear, 
I hope you haven’t lost Mb. P. ? 

Mrs. Alderman Fortyohen. No — ^he’s there — ^but I shouldn’t wonder 
if we’ve lost our luggage— 

Mrs. Alderman Gulchin {pointing to a pile of trunks and band-boxes). 
Oh — ^I’ve all the things— but Mr. G.’s been and got left behind at 
the Londou-Bridge Station. ^ ^ r j -i 

Mr^ Alderman Fortsoken {rushing bach frantically). Confound it, 
Mbs. P, 1 I’ll be banged if all our boxes ain’t lost. E»ery one of them ! 

Mrs. Alderman Fortsoken (shrilly). What! the green box, with my 
things for the ball ? 

Mr. Alderman Fortsoken. Yes — and the brown portmanteau, with my 
gown— and the Lieutenancy uniform 1^ (Blankly.) Here ’s a go 1 

Mrs. Aldetkim Fortsoken. A go— indeed! Just like you,^ Me. P. 
Whatever is to be done 1 

Mrs. Alderman Gulchin. Oh, Mbs. P. ; but at all events you’ve got 


Mr. P. I ’m sure I ’d rather have lost every bit of our luggage, if I ’d 
only Mb. G. 

Mrs. Alderman Fortsoken (sharply, and with a kind of malignant 
triumph) Wei!, Mr. P., and what ’s to be done now, if you please ? 

Mr. Aldermaii Fortsoken. Well, my dear, we ’d better go on to the 
Hotel de W'llle, where we ’re to lodge, and I ’h send down after the 
trunks — they ’re sure to come on by the next train. 

Mrs. Alderman Fortsoken (bitterly). Oh, I don’t feel sure of anything 
of the kind. . . « , « « 

CoTiimissionnaire (who has comprehended the situation). Cab, Sare r — 
Yes, Sare ! (Rushing to the remise, mils) Fiacre— ohe 1 

Rriver of Fiacre. Y’la — 

{The Fiacre drives up. Mbs. P., Mbs. G., and the luggage are md in. 

Mr. Alderman Fortsoken (7nounting last, with pride). A le H6tel de 
Wille, 

Tableau.— Civic Dignitaries dispersing in Search of Lodgings. 

Scene Y. — Outside the Hotel de Ville, — The doors are closed. Files of 
luggage strew the pavement. 

Aldermen, Common Council- 
men, and their Wives, are seen 
disconsolately seated ^ upon 
different articles. Gamms are 
gathered round, tcatching 
them with citr'ious interest, 
and indulging in speculations 
about them. Mb. Alderman 
Pobtsoken and parly have 
been just set doivn. 

Alderman (foiling over with 
outraged dignity). Here ’s Pobt- 
soken ; he can tell these chaps 
that we’re the Aldermen, and 
that we ’re to lodge here. There ’s 
the Lord Mayor just gone in; 
but when we tried to follow him, 
they shut the door in our faces. 

Lif Common Councilman. Only 
think, Me. P., there don’t seem 
to be any rooms ready for us ; 
but I dare say they don’t under- 
stand who we are. Just tell ’em. 

Mr. Alderman Fortyohen.^ Oh I 
I’ll tell ’em fast eno^h; it will 
be all right— you ’ll see, 

{Exit into the Fortef*s Lod^e. 

A lapse of ten minutes, 

Be-enter Mr. Aleebman Pobt- 
soken, very much crest-fallen. 

Clumsy Aldermm.yi Have 
you explained to ’em? It ’sail 
riglit — eh ? 

Mr. Aldermm Fort^ken (sa- 
vagely). It’s too bad. There’s only 
room here for the Lord Mayor. 

Chorus of Civic Rigni- 
taries. Shame ! 

Mr. Alderman Fort- 
sohen. I said we were 
the Aldermen; biXt they 
wouldn’t hear of anything 
but the Lord Mayor. 

Alderman (with aw- 
ful dignity). Did you ex- 
plain what an Alderman 
was? 

Mr. Alderman Fort- 
soken. There ain’t any 
French word for it— but 
I described the. sort of 
thing — and they said they 
believed there was lodg- 
ings provided for the 
Lord Mayor’s guard in 
the Cavalry Barracks. 

1st Alderman (in tow- 
ering indignation). Bar- 
racks! Put us in the 
Barracks! Let’s insist 
on seeing his Lordship. 

It’s his business to see 
we ’re treated with pro- 
per respect ! 
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Chorm of Civic Dignitaries. Oh, it 's too bad ! We won’t stand it !— 
Mrs. Alderman Fortsoken. Well, Mr. P. ; Lord Mayor or not — 
suppose we ain’t to sleep in the streets ? I insist on being taken to a 
lodging this minute. 

Mrs. Alderman Elchin. Oh ! this is dreadful, to be exposed in this way 
among the foreigners, and no Mr. G. 

'Lst Common Councilman. And there ’s the dinner to-morrow, and ever 
so many of us with no luggage ! 

%nd Common Councilman. And they say the hotels are all full. 

Mrs. Alderman Gulchin.^ Oh, whatever is to be done I 

1st Alderman. And this is what they calls entertaining the Corporation! 

Tableau.“-The Lodgingless and Luggageless Ones. 


Scene YI. — Dressing for the Ball. — Time, five d clock on Saturday. A 
Barrack-room in packed with every variety of shakedown. 

Luggageless Aldermen discovered in various stages of deshahille. 

1st Alderman {stout). Pive o’clock !— and the dinner ’s fixed at half- 

E ast six ! Whatever is to be done, if Portsorjen can’t find things to 
t us? 

^nd Alderman {thin). I say, Canblewicr ! there ain’t many Prench- 


men’s waistcoats you could get into. But I vote we impeach the 
Lord Mayor when we get back. 

Zrd Alderman. It ’s scandalous treatment, leaving us to rough it in 
this way — twelve in a room, and our luggage left behind, and nothink 
comfortable 1 Catch me pleasuring at Paris again 1 

Bnter Portsoken, radiant, followed hy Commissionnaires and Balais 
Royal Outfitters, hearing bundles. 

Chorus of Aldermen. Here ’s Portsoken 1 

Bortsohen. With dresses for all of you. Now, then, look alive ! I ’ve 
had precious work to find your measures, I can tell you. 

1st Alderman i^oith dignified reserve). They ’re Court suits, I hope? 
Bortsohen {slightly taken aback). Not exactly our kind of Court suits, 
you know : but the style that ’s worn in high society here*~so I ’m told. 
\The bundles are unpacked, the clothes distributed. And as words are 
incapable^ of describing what the Aldermen looked like when 
dressed a la mode de Baris, we leave the task to our Artis fs 
pencil. 

Tableau.— Dressing for the Banquet. 

{TM rest of the adventures of the Aldermen^ s Week, the Ball at the Hotel 
de Fille,^ the Water-works at Versailles, the Fete at St. Cloud, and the 
Review in the Champ de Mars, must be reserved for our neat.) 



THE UNHAPPY .ALDERMEN, HAYING LOST THEIR LUGGAGE, ARB OBLIGED TO BE RIGGED OUT,iS I'l 

IN FRENCH CLOTHES. 


The Long and the Short of it. 

Me. Chaplin said, at a railway meeting, that “it had been remarked 
tlmt when the speeches were long, the dividend was always short.” 
This is not unlike our Houses of Parliament, where the speeches are 
much too long, and the dividend (of i)ublic good) far too short. We 
wonder if reversing the system— -which has been tried long enough— 
would be attended with a contrary effect. Perhaps if the speeches 
were shorter, the dividends might be longer; or, better still, perhaps if 
there were no speeches at all, the dividends might attain that extreme 
length that nothing short of the abolition of the National Debt would 
be the end of it 1 

We recommend a trial by all means, as there is everything to gain, 
and nothing to lose by it I 


An Aldermanic Joke. 

We have already sent twenty pounds anonymously to the Chan- 
cellor OP THE Exchequer, to try and quiet our conscience for having 
perpetrated the following: — ^During the late Paris f^tes, somebody 
asked, in the hearing of an Alderman, what was the cause of the 
residence of the Pr^fet being called the Hotel de Ville. “Clear 
enough!” was the Aldermanic reply: “it’s called the Hotel de Veal 
because it ’s so beautifully calved ml over.” 


RUMOUR IN THE CITY. 

The Mansion House is to be enlarged immediately; for it is rumoured 
that the Lord Mayor has ctowu so big since his visit to Paris, that it 
will be much too small to hold him. 
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PUNCH’S LUMBEE-TEOOPEE IN PAEIS. 


THE SONG OP THE PUMPj 


EACiorsLY wishing to give a most original 
account of the sham-fight fought inhonour 
of the E:glish visitors at Paris, 
wholly regardless of expense, entered 
into arrangements with Captain Plash- 
inpan of the Lumber Troop, to supply 
the article. ^ The Captain has served (as 
defendant) in several actions; and has 
also seen some service in the Fleet. 

Eoiel de Canichs, Angnst 7. 

^ " Mb. Punch, — I have the honour to 
sit dowHj covered with dust, to give you 
the details—from a bird’s-eye view~of 
one of the most glorious sham-fights ever 
yet ' fought upon the fields of fiction. If I know the hearts of 
yourselt and readers, you will, I know, pardon me, if at the earliest 
paragraph, I state that the Lord Mayor is safe ! His left whisker 
was blown off in an early part of the day ; which necessitated the 
shaving of the right; his Lordship, as a British merchant, knowing 
the propriety of a proper balance. Mr. Alberman Salomons— (he im- 
prudently appeared m real gold epaulets as a City Artilleryman of the 
lied Sea division)— was surprised, and carried off the enemy on the 
first attack; but was returned ‘better as new/ in the handsomest 
manner to his hotel in the evening. 

“The morning broke beautifully; and — it being 95 in the shade — 
there was every belief that the river would be hotly disputed. The 
Champ de Mars was on the left of the Seine ; the Trocadero and the 
Bois de Boulogne, on the right. Out of complin ent to the Lord 
Mayor, who was dressed as a full general of Lanceis, and seated in a 
tribune, flanked on each side by a dozen of London porter — the troops 
on the left began to move en echellon across the river, to the ‘ Eoast 
Beef of Old England^ Their fire was gallantly received- as much of it 
as came — by the troops on the right. 

“Here, however, the troops from the Trocadero deployed at double- 
quick time, all but turning the flank of a pontoon. Success would 
have been certain, only at this critical juncture a battery threw off its 
mask, and played away in real earnest. To form a hollow square, and 
so cover the counterscarp — materially weakened by the artillery of the 
enemy — was only the act of fifteen minutes. And then •»'*** 
* * * But here, I regret to say that the increased firing prevented 
my seeing anything hut Souds of smoke, that rolled in the most magni- 
ficent manner to the other side of the river. 

“At this moment a splendid movement was made by the Cara- 
bineers, determined to carry the post of the enemy, or perish in the 
attempt, when — [/ am again compiled to omit details, the smoke hdng 
thicker than eoerI\ 

“ Here a briJiiant charge was made, when— 

“ Covering the heights, and then deploying to the left, the artillery 
of the enemy blazing away, and — XConseguenily more smoke\. 

“ The smoke clearing off, here occurred one of those heart-delighting, 
soul-subliming incidents that make war the game of demigods, I have 
already said the day was hot : at this moment the mercury stood at 
120 % when — ^the smoke cleared off. Then might be seen both armies 
nearing the banks of the Seine. The men approached each other fear- 
lessly ; threw down their caps and muskets ; talked to one another about 
Le grand Maire de Londres — Le Balais Easton — Ponche — and so forth. 
All asperity of feeling seemed forgotten ! Cigars were about to be 
exchanged, when suddenly the bugles sounded ; the drums beat to 
arms ; the rival soldiery embraced ; parted with mutual expressions j 
of fraternity ; and, before you could say ‘ Jack Robinson/ were again i 
at the bayonet’s point. Then, the stupid philosopher would have 
thought, why not shake hands for good, and throw away bayonets for 
ever r But the cannon roared * and again war— magnificent, glorious 
[Smoke— smoke— smoked 

“ Returned to my inn, I have the honour to remain, 

“Yours, in shirt-sleeves and slippers, 
“Hannibal Plashinpan.” 



CATJTIOIT. 

HERE AS a quantity of FRENCH MONEY is in Circulation, this 
* » CAUTION is given to all young Engliblimen vho are in the habit of going to 
places of Public Amusement, to look earefuby at tbe Silver they receive in exchange 
lor their Gold ; or, otherwise, they will pocket a loss ot One Shilling and Threepence, 
if not more, upon every Five-Franc Piece they receive in lieu of a Five-Shilling Ditto ; 
to say nothing of the additional loss of Twopence, at the very least, for every miserable 
Franc that is palmed upon them for an honest Shilling; in addition to a further 
depreciation in the value of every Sovereign, caused by a number of paltry little 
ten-sous jaeces being substituted for an equal number of valuable Sixpences. 

(Signed) COLONEL PUNCH, 

Inspector^ General ef Moral PoXixx. 


As su^osed to have been sung at the Grand Teetotal Bemomtration 
of August 4i, 

How sad the delusion— how great the mistake — 

That punch cures gout, cholic, and phthisic ; 

That it heals any ailment, relieves the least ache/ ' 

Or in any way answers as physic ! 

And, oh ! now fallacious the doctrine they teach—] 

Those un philosophical thinkers — 

Who would make you believe that care never can reach 
The souls of deep-swilling wine-drinkers ! 

’Tisn’t true that the lover, when pallid with grief. 

Can from toping derive consolation; 

Taking glass after glass will afford no relief. 

But lead only to intoxication. 

When they tell you there ’s nothing to tipple like beer. 
That it best suits tbe human interior, ^ 

Don’t believe them ; pump- water, salubrious and clear. 

Is in ev^ry respect far superior. 

Cups of kindness to quaff is completely absurd, — 

It is silly to pledge friends at table ; 

Wby not be content to wish health with a word. 

Since to wish it is all that 3 ^ou ’re able ? 

What an error with drink when you servants repay* ] 

Or workmen excite to exertion I 

They care not for grog or malt-liquor,— not they ! ; 

No ; they hold such rewards in aversion. 

How erroneous the notion that funerals are made 
Less mournful, or weddings more merry. 

By anything stronger than nice lemonade— 

By your claret, champagne, port, or sherry 11 

A hospital, playhouse, or church, when you found. 

Ah I why must the liquor be flowing ? 

When a beadle ’s sworn in, or a bishop enthroned. 

Why are bottles and barrels set going? 

When you christen a baby, what need you to sip 
Strong liquor ? you ’d better not take it. 

Why not do as you do when you christen a ship ? 

Have your bottle, but fling it and break it. 

This, this is the way, boys, your bottle to crack, 

In pastime so genial and hearty ; 

And I ’m sure a companion you never will lack, 

If I can be one of your party. 


PALMERSTON THE FRIEND OF ITALY. 


Lord Palmerston— he announced the fact amid the cheers of the 
House— has had copies of Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet on the atrocities 
of the King of Naples sent to our Ministers at the various Courts of 
Europe. When a murderer, a burglar, or a footpad commits a crime, 
the description of the culprit is printed in the Bue and Cry, and sent to 
all police offices. King Ferdinand’s portrait, drawn from demoniac 
life, is by this time in the hands of our Ambassadors and Consuls. 
How is it painted ? 

“ Head, big as biggest bomb-sbell ; and filled vitk tbe same diabolical materials. 
Mouth, 2^ faux Avemi — ^nose, the Bridge of Sighs.” 


Lord Palmerston praised Me. Gladstone for not diving into 
volcanoes and exploring excavated cities : but, on the other hand, for 

S ling to Neapolitan Courts of Justice, and descending into dungeons. 

is Lordship counselled other English gentlemen to copy Mb. 
Gladstone’s example ; counsel more easily given than foUowea : for, 
doubtless, the King of Naples will not feel so much flattered by the 
Gladstone portrait, as to sit for other copies. Any way^ the King 
Ferdinand, gibbeted by the English printer, now dangles in the office 
of every English embassy. And tkU is sometliing. We trust that the 
Friend of Italy will lose no time in electing Lord P a lme rston an 
honorary and honoured member. 

By-the-way, Me. Cochrane— who has written a book, in which he 
shows the King of Naples as a King of Maccarone, a most charming 
and, to his subjects, most nutritious King — Mr. Cochrane threw 
himself between De Lacy Evans and the Royal Bomb-sheiL There 
is an old proverb— 

Un Inglese Italianata 
E im diavolo Incam&to. 


As Mr. Cochrane nominally represents an English constituency, 
let him cultivate English feelings. If the King of Naples is to have 
a lucifer to show bis merits, let not the match be British oak tipped 
with Neapolitan brimstone. 





PTTNCH’S AKNIVEESAKIES. ^No. 3. HENRY, EAEI OP RICHMOND, LANDED AT MILPORD HAVEN, 

ON HIS ENTERPRISE AGAINST RICHARD THE THIRD, ADGDST 7tli, 1485. 


THE LORD MAYOR'S ARRIVAL ON THE 
SHORES OE ERANCE. 

The moment it was known that the Civic Mayoralty had selected 
Boulogne as the spot which the civic pumps should first press on their 
visit to the shores of France, that impulsive watering-place was all alive 
—from the tip^ of the feather of the hat of the tall Swiss to the lowest 
welt on the highlow of the smallest drummer. By an early hour, the 
flags of all nation s~among which we recognised some decided 
Bandannas — ^were floating round a square space on the port, presenting 
the gay appearance of an extensive pocket-handkerchief drying-ground, 
on the morrow of an enormous washing-day. 

During the forenoon, an immense sensation was created by the 
bringing out of the steam-boat ladder, dressed out in party-coloured 
calico, and giving it the aspect of the car of a balloon— an incident 
which gave rise to a rumour of some intended aeronautic exploits on the 
part of the civic authorities. Curiosity continued to heighten with the 
tide; and when ^^paquehot was signalled in the distance, enthusiasm 
was with difficulty kept within bounds by a square of ropes enclosing 
the space reserved for the authorities. It was gratifying to observe 
the immense number of officials who turned out upon this occasion ; 
almost every one of whom seemed to have entitled himself, not only to 
a cocked hat, a feather, and a sword, but to a medal, or series of medals, 
for some services rendered to his country. 

The head Custom-House officer was in the fullest possible regimentals, 
and his bospm groaned under a perfect galaxy of stars, in token, no 
doubt, of ffis having been present at the taking of all the luggage— and 
at other similar exploits. The gallant corps of Douaniers, or Custom- 
House officers, whose swords have no doubt pierced many a question- 
able parcel, and whose guns have battered many a set of contraband 
crockery-ware on the spot, attended by their powerful band of five 
trumpeters and fourteen drummers; while a detachment of the line 
stood in a state of zig-zag,* which seemed to be the result of eagerness 
to catch an early view of h fammcx Lord Maire de Londres. At length 
the one cannon on the port announced, avec ex^losion^ that the boat had 
entered the harbour; and on the signal being heard, a trumpeter, 
rushing to the front-door of the Custom House, blew a blast, which, by 


runmng rapidly to the back-door of the building, he ingeniously 
contrived to echo. 

At length the vessel came alongside, and the authorities, aU scrambling 
tor iront places, for a time blocked up the gangway. The first glimpse 
ot the distinguished party presented something like the chequered aspect 

A ’» effect produced by the alternation of black hats 

ana white basins, which were the most conspicuous objects on the deck 
^ L. -A way being at last cleared, a Kttle gentleman with a 

white head was conducted off the vessel; and on its being known that 
this was ^^fameitx Lord Maire, a feeling of disappointment seemed to 
pervade the French ; and the old saying, 

“ Parturiunt Montes, nascitur ridiculus Mus [grove],” 

was almost literally realised. Notwithstanding the disappointment of 
their expectations— for the French were evidently prepared to receive 
a hve Gog at the least — the Lord Mayor was welcomed with several 
warm shakes of the hand, and a speech in French ; the purport of which 
was explained to him, to signify that there was something to eat at the 
Kailway terminus. Upon this, his Lordship at once made for a fly that 
had been in waiting for him, and six having got inside, with three on 
the box, the vehicle proceeded at a severe pace— severe, considering 
the load — towards Capecure. 

It was a subject of much surprise among the French that the English 
did not receive their Lord Mayor with more enthusiasm ; but, although 
his Lordship did what he could to distinguish himself, by taking off his 
hat and bowing, it was found impossible to get up a hearty cheer for 
one of a party of nine in a hackney carriage. 

T attendance, as usual, to represent the Temple Bar 

J unk ; Wt we saw no prospectuses of that interesting exhibition delivered, 
and it is possible, that the Mandarin, like some of the other illustrious 
visitors, got separated from his luggage. 


Diamond cut Diamond.— It is a curious fact, in connexion with 
the Great Koh-i-noor, that, in spite of the penalty incurred by the 
jeweller charged with the cutting of the precious stone, everybody, 
almost, on seeing it at the Exhibition, has been disposed to cut it also. 
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THE GREEN ONES. 

The Tegetarians have dined witli a moral end. As ZeaUin-the^and- 
Bti$y ate roast pork publicly in Bartholomew Fair, to demonstrate unto 
all men his abhorrence of Judaism, so have Mr. Brotheetoh and 
friends shown their disgust of sarcophagi, by eschewing flesh, and con- 
suming vegetables only ; carrots being the roots of all goodness. We 
cannot but feel great reverence for these public exhibitions of virtue. 
If a man set up within himself any particular rushlight morality, the 
taper burns with additional lustre, if burning before the mid-day 
luminary. Why should excellence be its own dark-lanthorn ? We yet 
hope to see the^ time when all and every of the domestic virtues shall 
have their public gatherings ; and the Faithful Husband Club, and the 
Affectionate Father Lodge, shall have their mid-day processions in 
common with the Brass- workers and the Glass-blowers : nay, we shall be 
only the more delighted, if, like those material artificers, they — the 
moral doers — shall be able to carry before them some type and evidence ; 
of their domestic worth and industry. 

How, taking it for granted that a man’s household virtues — like a' 
man’s clothes — are kept from the moth, by being occasionally turned | 
inside out to the sun, we object to the principle of the Vegetarians as ■ 
altogether short-coming of their avowed end. They declare the act 
cruel and barbarous that turns sheep into mutton: they will eat of 
nothing that has partaken of animal life. Why stop here ? Is vege- 
table existence exempt from pain? Can Me. Brotheeton lay his 
hand upon his heart or head, and declare his conscientious conviction 
that there is no blood in a turnip ? — ^I'hat a parsnip has no dilaeerating 
throes when torn from the bosom of its mother earth ? What says the 
poet ? 

"For ’tis my faitE that ev’ry flow’r 
Enjoys the air it breathes.” 

Have cabbages no hearts ? Are not heads of broccoli a household 
figure of speech ? If Me. Beotheeton gives up his mutton— if he 
will no longer have a leg to stand upon — we cannot see how, as a man 
of sensibihty, he can honestly sit down to tnrnips : he cannot renounce 
every morsel of gammon, without foregoing every blade of spinach. 
Moreover, can Mr. Brotheeton jocundly eat of any vegetable marrow, 
without a thought of the animal blood transmuted into its green flesh ? 
Why, the Vegetarian may consume garbage at second hand. The very 
priests of the Temple turned a penny upon animal refu?e : for, says a 
Eabbi, “ the blood poured at the foot of the altar flowed into a pipe, 
and emptied itself into the valley of Kedron; and it was sold to the 
gardeners to dung their gardens.” Now the blood of sheep, and now 
the pulp of gourds. 

Again, has Mb. Brotheeton ever fairly balanced his mind upon a 
cocoa-nut? Certain Indian sects have a poetical belief, that of the 
refuse of the red earth of which Adam was made, was made the cocoa- 
tree : a touching truth, marked and preserved in the cocoa-nut itself : 
in its fibrous hair; in its marks of eyes and mouth. We have a lively 
faith that it is only necessary to awaken the sympathies of Me. Beoth- 
ebton towards the claims of cocoa-nuts in general, to make him fear- 
fully eschew them as most sinful food; as little other than the fare of 
cannibals. Indeed, we believe that the same philosophy that renounces 
animal food because of the pain inflicted upon animal sensation, has 
only to follow its inductions, when it must give up the beans along 
with the bacon. It may be that the Vegetarian hugs himself in the 
belief of the innocence of his diet, because cauliflowers do not, like 
capons, cry under the knife. But, it may be asked, do fish cry upon 
the hook ? Still, we do not believe that the Vegetarian would eat even 
carrots if,, upon leaving the earth, carrots screamed like mandrakes. 

As the Vegetarians spread their table-cloth in public, and osten- 
tetionsly display their capers (without the mutton) to the world, we 
infringe upon no private right of stomach, by criticising the vegetable 
fare. We merely contend that the Vegetarians do not go far enough ; 
they have not proved the want of sensation in the things they gather 
for their plates. ^ Hence, why should they not improve upon their 
benevolent intentions, and, wholly eschewing green meat, try pebbles ? 
In the last century, there was a man who distinguished himself by 
boarding upon stones ; a man, whose portrait has descended to us, as 
The Stone Eater. Let the Vegetarians begin modestly with gravel ; 
and tlieir next amended meal will, we doubt not, have, if possible, a 
greater moral influence, and effect a more lasting social good, than their; 
late banquet on meal and lentils. Indeed, we yet hope to see the daj, | 
when certain philosophers— for the benefit of the human race— will | 
entirely subsist upon air. Nay, it is our belief that, in the next century, | 
children, set apart to become the sages and teachers of the world, will; 
be reared upon mere wind: yes, taken from the month, and brought up 
by hand-bellows. 


Heasonwhy the "Good Time” is so Long "Coming.”— It started, 
very foolisbly, by an Express Train on the South-Western;, so it would 
be premature to expect it for a long time yet ! 


POPERY COURTING PERSECUTION. 

To the Mitor of the " Tablet r 

ONOTJEABLE SlB,— MiGHT I 
ask you to consider, whether, 
as a literary advocate of the 
Popish cause, you do not 
show rather more zeal than 
discretion ? A recent number 
of your paper contained a 
statement of the objects and 
intentions of a confederacy 
calling itself the " Catholic 
Defence Association.” There 
must be some mistake, loyal 
Sin in this title, I think. The 
", Catholic Offence Associa- 
tion,” surely, is the proper 
designation of this worth/ 
confraternity, organised as it 
apparently is, to annoy and 
exasperate to the utmost the 
people of this country, and to 
frustrate the laws of the 
realm. I need not ask your 
pardon for identifying you 
with a body of which you are 
ostensibly the mouth-piece. 
You, then, — I address you 
as the representative of 
the Catholic Offenders — 
have thought fit to proclaim 
and publish to the world that 
you are about to engage in a 
determined straggle for the subjugation of the British nation to the 
power of Rome. 

Don’t you think, my loyal Sir, that you had much better have kept 
your designs to yourself?^ First, you announce, with a bravado which 
I cannot but consider injudicious, that you must have the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Bill repealed; next, the penal laws against the Jesuits 
abolished ; and, lastly, the acts for securing the Protestantism of the 
Regency, and of the Succession itself, done away with. You candidly 
tell us, m fact- that, to use a sporting phrase, you mean to "go in” for 
Papal Supremacy.. . 

Now, loyal Sir, is it really your intention to procure, if possible^ the 
repeal of the Catholic Emancipation Bill ? Are you indeed desirous 
that the people at large should rise, and demand tlie suppression of 
all your monasteries, and the expulsion of your whole hierarchy from 
the country ? Is it a fact that you are labouring to occasion a renewal 
of the London riots ? Because, practically, these are most certainly 
the results which your fine writing is calculated to produce. 

. Are you, on behalf of your co-religionists, making love to persecu- 
tion and martyrdom? Or can it be that you are the tool of some 
enthusiastic but unscrupulous Protestants, and in that character are 
doing your very, best to render the Roman Catholic religion its 
professors as odious as possible ? A Bishop who, at the instigation 
of your church, was roasted alive, said, at the stake, that he should, 
that day, light such a candle in England as should never be put out. 
It strikes me that you are trying hard to kindle as lasting a con- 
flagration. 

Only let me advise you to mind what you say about meddling with 
the succession. This is dangerous ground: another step or two, 
and you will put your foot m it— perhaps not your foot only. Be 
warned in time, loyal Sir, by your occasion^ reader, 


A Vulgar Error. 

On the appearance of the Lord Mayor in the streets of Paris, the 
populace is stated by the papers to have shouted, ‘'Five le Grand 
Moire de Londresf’* Was not this a mistake? Should it not have been, 
" Vive la Grand-nme de Londres 


One of the Trials of Gentilitt.— Being had up at the Old 
Bailey for throwing eggs. 


Putting tlieir Choler up. 

It is said that Alderman Humphrey, having lost liis luggg^, vms 
obliged to borrow a shirt in Paris. We are surprised at this, 'iraen it 
is generally understood that the Lord Mayor gave a-front to all his 
brother Aldermen, 
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MR. PUNCHES REVIEW OF THE SESSION. 


Now, Aogrust arriying, by dint of contriving. 

The Bills are shoved on with unwonted progression ; 

Till in part by hard working, and partly by burking, 

The Commons have managed to wind up the Session. 

A short retrospection may lead to reflection 
On the sum of performance, compared with profession : 

So as popular leaders, we call on our readers 
To follow us through a slight sketch of the Session. 

We’d best make the most of our one Bill to boast of. 

That slap on the face given to Papal Aggression; 

And that once recorded, and praise for ’t awarded. 

One scarce knows what else we have got from the Session. 

The old Income-Tax, Sir, is still on our backs, Sir, 

(And it ’s not Siu Chables Wood’s fault we haven’t a fresh ’im) ; 
And for Window-Tax gone. Sir, there ’s House-Tax laid on. Sir ;j 
And that ’s the fluancial great coup of the Session. 

If Smithfield’s demolish’d, our sewers aren’t abolish’d; 

We’ve the Water Monopolists still in possession. 

And must still take Thames sewage for drink and for brewage ; 

And the question of Water ’s hung up for the Session. 

The dead are still hurried through the streets to be buried 
In graveyards pack’d tight at a Sexton’s discretion. 

And the Board of Health can’t act, when told that it shan’t act : 
And such are the sanit’ry gains of the Session. 


There was much talk of movement towards legal improvement. 
Of quick’ning the Chancery ra^e of progression. 

And Barristers leading, on Practice and Pleading, 

In Commission have sat for the whole of the Session ; 

But this incubation, of lengthen’d duration. 

View’d with so much alarm by the Learned Profession, 

Has produced nought as yet. Sir — and the good we may get. Sir, 
Whatever it be, can’t be scored to the Session. 

When promised a Jew Bill, we thought *twas a true bill, 

And noped to see Rothschild in quiet possession 
Of his seat in the House, Sir, but the hope was a chouse, Sir, 
Eor, thanks to the Lords, that ’s put off for the Session ! 

So, instead of one Jew, Sir, we now have got two, Sir, 

To make a still louder appeal ’gainst oppression ; 

And City votes hustle poor dear Lobd John Russell, 

To take up once again his dropped Bill of the Session. ’ 

On the whole, looking back. Sir, one feels there ’s a lack. Sir, 

(I think one may say so without indiscretion,) 

Of much to be proud of, or boast very loud of. 

In all that ’s been done through the whole of the Session. 

But there 's one consolation for Funch and the Nation, 

H one turns from performance away to profession. 

The less that ’s done now. Sir, the more, you ’ll allow. Sir, 

Is left for that wonderful period— next Session. 



REFORM REMOVING THE BANDAGE FROM THE EYES OF JUSTICE. 


Sad Want of Reflection. 

Thb^ gallant Colonel, whose name will be given upon inquiry at the 
Office if required, has declared his doubt as to whether the Exhibition 
Building is really of glass; for he insists on its being quite impossible 
that he should see himself in it. We must confess our surprise at this 
assertion, considermg the number of reflections cast upon the Crystal 
Palace by the gallant Colonel himself. i 


Vapour, 

! Me. Urquhabt gave notice that next Session he should move *‘for 
the establishment of Public Vapour Baths.” This looks something like 
^ ^^QraAET wish to be nominated the head of the 

new establishment ? Ju justice to the Hon. Gentleman we must say 
we know of no head so well qualified in all matters connected with 
Vapour as his own ! 
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CABINET HOURS OF IDLENESS. 

{From the Woods and Forests to the Bight Son, .) 


‘'Mt Bear , — Yes, "Lam glad to be iipoii the Moors. Anywhere but in the Woods 

and Forests, where, but for my happy constitution, and for the rigid observance of that golden 
maxim of my own — ‘ never to do anything until compelled, and then to do as little as possible * 
' — 1 might have been worn, worried, badgered to death, like any vermin of the underwood. 
But, no. I have cultivated true official indifference. Nothing hurts me. I am the alligator 
without the soft place in the alligator’s stomach. 

“ We have had an infernal Session of it. Nevertheless, my genius kept me fresh as a two- 
year-old. My dear Boy, should you ever arrive at office, make yomrself detested : ’tis the 
only way to ensure comfort. There ’s a sweet asylum in public disl^e. For instance, how 
rarely was I bothered vith those stupid formalities, called deputations; things that mean 
nothing more — that have no other purpose — than to put the names of certain traders and 
shopkeepers in the Court Circular, — ^names that ought never to be seen, except over their own 
shop-doors. They came pretty thick upon me, when I first took office ; but after a few 
tastes of my quality, a deputation would as soon enter the bear’s pit at the Zoological 
Gardens, as show ifs nose in my office. I have been called the ughest names, and made 
happy — quite delighted, I assure you — by the abuse. When in office, get well abused ; the 
elephant delights to roll in mud — ^it keeps the fiies from his skin. A Minister may take 
lessons of the half-reasoning elephant. 


her out. Eye-sore — nuisance — low women — place 
of rendezvous — and all that. Yes, we pulled her 
down and unroofed her, and told her to pack. 

“And what then? Why, of course, the old 
hag went to a police-office, and the vagabond 
scribblers that haunt those places— like flies that, 
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WHAT IS ONE MAN^S MEAT IS ANOTHER MAN’S POISON. 

Swell, " I WONDER WHAT THOSE FeLLOWS CAI? SeE TO AdmIRE IN THAT WhaT-DO-TE-CALL-IT ? ” 

“The Crystal Palace has been a great bore; and I suppose will become one of the 
established bores, that is, institutions, of the country. I am told they ’re going to grow bread- 
trees there, in case of war, to keep us independent of the foreigner. I believe— -at least I’m 
told— that Baron Humbolbt writes something about Cotton-Shirt Trees. Couldn’t Paxton 
give ns a plantation of ’em, just to spite the school of Manchester? 

“ You must have heard of the hubbub about Kensington Gardens. What a capital joke ! 
The nurserymaids were to be ridden over by park hacks, and a daily murder of the innocents 
under the hoofs of mounted grooms and outriders, Wny, there has not been so much as 
one old woman killed — ^no; I believe I am right — ^not that it much matters — when I say, 
not one. And then the joke of interfering with the meditations of young ladies 1 But I 
think I met that with a facer. 

“ Talking of old women* who would live tinder a constitution— if he hadn’t the pluck to 
snap his fingers at it — where any old harridan, properly represented by a Member of Parlia- 
ment, may get up in the House of Commons, and call a nobleman to account, as if a 
nobleman had anything to do, except to fold his arms, suck his teeth, and give no answer ? 

“There was a woman named Ann Fix, or Dicks, or Hicks — or some pigstye name of that 


creature had cakes, and oranges, and things of that sort, for halfpence. Well, we turned 1 


I ’m^ told* haunt butchers* shops— made a pa- 
thetic, lack-ardaisical case of the matter ; and — 
fools and their money soon parted, — here were 
subscriptions for this Ann Hicks. 5s, from a 
True Republican- 6d. from J unius Brutus 
— a dozen Postage Stamps from a Hater op 
Tyranny, and so forth. 

“And then there was an Ann HiCsCs debate ! 
Yes; Mother Hicks — an old biue-oottle in amber 
— is preserved in Hansard, ^ 

“ Sowever, the Session is over, and the birds 
are remarkably strong on the wing. 

“ 1 might have been preciously bothered, but 
for my old state maxim— my own ; though quite 
at the service of my friends, * Never do anything 
until compelled^ and then do as Utile as possible* 

“ It is an observance of this golden law that 
makes me, at the end of the Session of 1851, 

“ Yours, in contemptuous health ^ 

‘‘ And most Arrogant ^irits, 
Bed-Box Moors, “ Woods and Forests,” 


USE THEM AS TE MIT I 

RAILWAY SONG- AND CHORUS, 

Ajb— “ The Chough ami OrowV 
CHAIRMAN. 

The old Stage Coach to rot has gone, ' 
Together with the Mail ; ^ 

Conveyance, now, the Public ’s none. 

Unless they go by rail : 

The grass grows on the turnpike-road ; 

Our own ’s the only way. 

Uprouse ye then, my merry Railway men. 
And use them as ye may* 

Chorus of Directors, 

Uprouse ye then, my merry, merry men, 
For now ’s your time of day. 

The crowded train the station leaves ; 
Another went before, ^ 

Stuffed full of people, thick as thieves, 

'I’o swell out good men’s store. 

A few short minutes ’twixt the two 
Is all the time we stay. 

Uprouse ye then, my merry Railway men. 
And use them as ye may. 

Ohorm, — Uprouse ye then, &c. 

With scream and whistle on they go,l 
The second class is cramm’d ; ^ 

No matter, let the oveiffiow 
Be in the first class jamm’d ! 

Gents on their knees can ladies take, 

And so complain away 1 

Uprouse ye then, my merry Railway men, 
And use them as ye may. 

Chorus, — Uprouse ye then, &c. 

See, yonder engine’s off the line ! 

The hind-train thunders on ; 

And, crash I right down yon steep incline. 
Into the first has gone ! 

The crush’d and shatter’d wretches scream ; 
No matter — since they pay. 

Uprouse ye then, my merry Railway men. 
And use them as ye may. 

Chorus, — ^Uprouse ye then, &c. 

We ’ve some six months before us yet. 
However Time may fly ; 

At least, till Parliament has met. 

Opinion we’ll defy. 

Till Ihen our sun will brightly shine. 

And we ’ll meanwhile make hay. 

Uprouse ye then, my merry Railway men. 
And use them as ye may. 

Chorus, — Uprouse ye then, &c. 
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THE SLANDERED EING BOMBA. 

L. PiTNCH, Does the 
King op Naj^les 
wish to confomnd 
liis slanderers, by 
rewarding — at the 
shortest notice— a 
disinterested advo- 
cate ? Here he is : 
one Charles Mac- 
PARLANE, a person 
singularly fitted to 
shine at the Court 
of Naples — shine, 
like a last weeFs 
mackarel. Mr. 
Macparlanb is 
not unknown to 
the world of letters, 
as an industrious 
workman. He now 
comes forward to 
“ catch the eye ” 
of King Ferdi- 
nand, as his ad- 
mirer. ‘®The 
Devil is worship- 
ped for his burning 
throne.” The ad- 
miration of Mr. 
Macparlane ^ is, 
doubtless, extorted from him by the natural nobility of the Neapolitan 
King : he loves him for what he is : and it is for the rebuked and 
instructed world to pay homage to the idol and the idolater. Mttmbo- 
JiTMBO and his sacrificing priest are worthy of each other. 

Mr. Gladstone, in his letter to Lord Aberdeen, speaks of.fx^re 
inflicted for political offences. “ The mode of it being the thrusting of 
sharp instruments under the finger-nails.” 

Mr. Macparlane, in Ms letter, thus disposes of the charge :“*‘'The 
insinuation that torture has been employed, is too monstrous and too 
absurd to merit one mementos attention.” And, no doubt, Mr. Mac- 
parlane disbslieves it ; just as Mr. Macparlane would refuse credence 
to*' a sharp instrument” under his own "finger-nails,”^ if thrust there 
by the order of the King op Naples. The "insinuation”— though a 
sharp one — would not "merit one moment’s attention.” One would 
almost wish that Mr. Macparlane could give warranty of such 
disbelief. 

Mr. Gladstone — says Macparlane— in his tales about gaol doctors 
and sick prisoners, talks *' a perfect fable.” The miseries of Italy are 
not the work of benevolent potentates like Ferdinand, but are attri- 
butable— thus speaks the awful Macparlane, whose reputation shines 
like the Koh-i-noor to all who know him— " to vagabonds like Mazzini.” 
When a Macparlane would lick away the blood and mire that incrust 
a King of Naples, he must, of course, spit "vagabond” at^men like 
Mazzini. Some way, he must empty his mouth. 

But Mr. Gladstone has a reason — a selfish, worldly^ reason — for 
the slander he has dealt upon EIing Bomba. 

“ Mb. Gla-DSTone is apprehensive of being unseated by his Alma Mater, and is 
looking for a popular constituency, who would be captivated by bis strange letters.” 

This is an admirable touch ; but only what we should look for from 
the ffems Macparlane. There is no creature so low, so helpless, who 
cannot make dirty motives for other people. Mr. Gladstone speaks 
from the fulness of a noble nature, outraged by a contemplatiou of 
human tyranny and human suffering ; and — Mr. Gladstone does not 
want a remedy for atrocity ; no, he wants a popular constituency. 
What other motive could be imagined by a motive-mongemg Mac- 
parlane ? Yet hear him : — 

“ Again, other good men tell me that the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.— first 
known to me as a Conservative — ^has suddenly conceived a strong dislike of all 
monarchical institutions, and that he is now in the habit of saying, and repeating, ad 
naitsecm, that all the monarchies of old Europe are worn out and effete ; that monarchy 
itself is rococo, and that the sooner we approach to the model normal condition of 
the United States of North America, the better it will fare with us all.” 

Hence, conservatism, in the gentle eyes of Charles Macparlane 
' is admiration of the King op Naples and his ghastly doings. To 
condemn Ferdinand is to applaud revolution ; to sympathise with the 
victims of a crowned monster, is to wish the downfall of the British 
monarchy. The crown of Queen Yictoria^ and the fetters of the 
late Prime Minister Poereo, are— at least in the hot and twisted 
brain of Mr. Macparlane— strangely, yet indivisibly, connected 

However, we hope that Macparlane will have some measure of 
reward that will snatch him. far away from England. Naples is his 


atmosphere. We are not worthy of him. Can the King op Naples 
offer no retreat ? No comfortable box, a little below the cinders, on 
Yesuvius ? Or, probably Ferdinand has ^ a royal menagerie ; if so, 
does not his ape need a groom or chamberlain ? Q. 


THE CHINESE IN LONDON. 

London is beginning to be regularly overrun with Chinese, either 
genuine or otherwise. If things go on at this rate, every large grocery 
establishment will have its own "Native of the Flowery Land,” and 
John Bull will begin to fancy himself, on account of the numerous 
emblems of China around him, a regular " Ball in a China shop.” The 
Chinese Exhibition afforded the first instance of a native being converted 
into an article of commerce, when a couple of flowery youths, said to 
have been brought to England to finish their education, used to amuse 
the visitors by jumping over the tables, and performing other feats, 
evincing less of mental cultivation than of muscular activity. Feeling 
a sort of parental interest in these youths— announced as the sons of a 
Chhiese noble, who had sent them to receive the last European polish 
— we have watched them rather narrowly. We regret to say that we 
think we discovered one about three months ago behind the counter of 
a tea-dealer’s in the New Cut, where he was employed to give a genuine 
appearance to the grocery. Of course it would be difficult to suspect 
that the "Fine Old Twaukay at Two and Four” being weighed out 
by a veritable Chinaman was nothing better than rare old sloe, or that 
the ‘'Hyson recommended for Family Use” was nothing but Birch, 
which certainly is adapted occasionally for family use — though not as a 
beverage. 

To come to the point, we do not believe that half the Chinamen we 
see about town are more genuine than the Congou and other deleterious 
compounds said to have come from Chma. We think there ought to 
be some authority given to detect a counterfeit Chinaman, in the same 
way as a counterfeit sixpence, by snipping off his l-ail, or trying the 
effect of soap and water upon his countenance. We cannot suppose 
that so many mandarins can^ be spared from their official duties in 
China, to speculate in Exhibitions of Junks, or other specimens of their 
national industry. Fancy Lord John Bussell going out to China 
with a coal barge, and remaining away three or four years at a stretch 
to exhibit it. Imagine his Lordship getting up a ball^ on board, in one 
of the Chinese rivers, as our Essex Street Mandarin does on board 
the Junk ; or fancy his Lordship, or any other nobleman, taking out a 
quantity of upholstery, with his wife and children, and sitting in the 
midst of it all, week after week, as an "Exhibition ” at Hong Kong, like 
the "family of rank” that are honouring us with a long visit— in return 
for our’ shillings— at Hyde Park Corner. It is rarely that any members 
of our aristocracy condescend to make shows of themselves, in the way 
we are called upon to believe that the mandarins and persons of rank 
in China are accustomed to do when upon their travels. ^ The worst 
we can say of any of our lords is, that one of them, occasionally, will 
take pills by the hundred, and rub in ointment by the ton, to oblige an 
advertising "professor;” but even this, to the credit of our own 
peerage, is a solitary instance. 


THE TEA. AND SHBIMP NUISANCE. 

We beg leave to call the attention of the Knightsbridgre authorities 
— whoever they may be — ^to the unpleasant fact, that it is impossible 
to pass along the Knightsbridge road after ten o’clock in the morning 
without being invited, and almost dragged by the collar, to a meal 
of " tea and shrimps.” The road near the Exhibition presents all the 
horrors of Greenwich at about tea-time, and the struggle round a 
perplexed foreigner, whom it is desired to cram with a regular Gravesend 
forum of all sorts of coarse and cheap eatables and drinkables,^ is 
sometimes most intense. To say nothing of the nuisance of being 
pestered to take tea at all hours, we want to know where is the affinity 
between the Exhibition and shrimps. We can understand shrimps at 
a watering-place, but there can be nothing particularly fresh in the 
shrimps of Knightsbridge, even supposing them to be caught as near at 
hand as. Chelsea, which is famous for nothing in the fish line, except 
oyster-shells, — which may be sometimes found scattered on parts of 
the coast. Jn several occasions we have been nearly carried- off into 
some way-side house, after leaving the Exhibition, and been thrust down 
opposite a lar»e pile of that fishy abomination, which, next to the 
periwinkle, we nold in the supremest contempt. 

If we do not make a firm stand against the Shrimp, we shall be 
having the Whelk thrust upon our disgusted attention, in connection 
with Tea, — a beverage we would fain protect against the unpleasant 
contact. ^ At all events, if there is a growing appetite on the part of 
the public for the inland Shrimp, let those who have no taste for it 
be at least secured from the annoyance of being beset by a swarm of 
touters, who line the road between the Crystal Palace and Sloane 
Street, dinning into the ear of the passenger the disagreeable cry of 
" Tea. and Shrimps.” 
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The following sceBe I’as, Tve understand, been performed in private, with no very great 
success, at the Mansion House, since tlie return of the citizens from the Paris Mtes, The 
Lord Mayor appears to have given very great dissatisfaction by the manner in which he acted 
his part, and by his unfair mode of endeavouring to keep in the back-ground those who ought 
to have been prominent-— as his brother actors— in the recent Parisian performances. The 
Private Theatricals at the Mansion House have been limited to 

THE CELEBRATED QUARREL SCEHE EROM JULIUS CiESAR. 

! Betjtub, iJie Lord Mayor. . . . Cassius, hy an Alderman. 

; Alderman. That you have wronged me doth appear in this — 

You have brought to the//if^5 your niece and nephew ; 

. Taking them out here, there, and everywhere ; 

Wherein their betters— (who should be your pride. 

Your worthy Aldermen) — ^were slighted of. 

Lord Mayor. You wrong yoursdves — you should have paid your share. 

Alderman. At such a time as that— twouid have been low 
Eor the Lord Mayor to ask for each man^s guinea. 

'd Mayor. Yet, let me tell you— you are all of you 
Saicv.^y the Times — to have an itching palm, 

I To i5b and mart your offices about ^ 

I To undeservers. 

AlderTnan. We an itching palm ! 

You know you are the Lord Mayor that speak this. 

Or, by St. Paul’s, that speech should not be pass’d I 
Lord Mayor. The gown of office wraps up this corruption. 

And chastisement doth pocket both its fists. 

Alderman. Chastisement ! Bay not me, my Lord ; 

I ^11 not endure it. You forget yourself. 

To buUy me !— I am an Alderman, 

Older in office— abler than youiseu 
To head commissions. 

Lord Mayor. (jo to— you^re not, I say. 

Aldermm. lam. 

Lord Mayor. I say, again, you bre not. Go to 

Alderman. Urge me no more. 1 shall forget myself. ^ 

Have mind upon your eye — ^tempt me no farther. 

Lord Mayer. Away— slight man 1 

Alderman. Is ’t possible 1 

Lord Mayor. Hear me, for I will speak. 

Must I give way to a rash Alderman ? 

Shall I be frighted if he raves and stares ? 

Alderman. Magog and Goa 1 must I endure all this ? 

Lord Mayor. Ail this 1 Ay, more ! fret till your waistcoat bursts ; 

Go tell your ward how choleric you are, 

And make your wardsmen tremble. Must I budge ? 

You say you are a better Alderman. 

Alderman. You wrong me; every way, my Lord, you wrong me. 


I said an older Alderman— not better. 

Did I say better? 

Lord Mayor. If you did, I care not. 
Alderman. When PARNCOiiEE ruled, hs durst 
not thus abuse me. 

Lord Mayor. Peace, peace ! you durst not so 
have bullied him. 

Alderman. I durst not ! 

Lord Mayor. Ho. 

Alderman. What ! durst not bully him ? 
Lord Mayor. Eor your gown, you durst not! 
Alderman* Do not presume too much upon 
your rank ; 

I may do that you may be sorry for. 

Lo'rd Mayor. You have done that you should 
be sorry for. 

There is no terror in your noisy threats. 

Eor I am armed with such self-cousequence, 

That they pass by me like Policeman Y, 

Whom I regard not. I did bhit to you 
You should subscribe some cash, but you de- 
clined it. 

And so I found the money all myself. 

So I deserved the glory, by ^ means. 

By Jingo ! I had rather hire a cart. 

Or pawn my mace for cab-hire— than accept 
Erom the whole Court of Aldermen their trash. 
After their first refimL I did ask 
A sum towards paying my expenses. 

Which was refused me. Was that like the City ? 
Should I have spared the City coffers so ? 

When Richard MnsGRcrvE ^rows so covetous 
To lock such rascal counters from his friend, 

Be ready, Funch^ and with your biggest baton 
Knock him to pieces. 

Alder marl. We denied you not. 

Lord Mayor. You did. 

Alderman. We did not ! he was but a fool 
Who brought our answer back. 

Lord Mayor. Well ! hold your nonsense now. 
Be angry when you will— I do not care, 

1 carry anger as Champagne bears bubbles ; 
Which, stirr’d with crust, doth quickly effervesce. 
And straight is flat again. 

Alderman. Oh I have I lived 

To famish food for laughter to my Musgrove, 
When indigestion or ill-temper vex him ! 

Lord Mayor. When I spoke that, I was ill- 
tempePd too. 

Alderman. Do you confess so much? Give us 
your hand. 

Lord Mayor. When the Lord Mayor is ask’d 
again to Paris — 

{Aside) It won’t he my turn— though it may be 
his. 

{Jloud) The Aldermen shall hav« their proper 
places. 

[Exeunt together, arm in arm. 


Parliamentary Beturns. 

Mr. Thomas Birchmore, and Mr. James 
Bkegg, (labourers,) from Boulogne, to St. Albans 
(calling in the way at the Mansion-House). The 
exiles were entertained in the evening at the 
Polecat, the electioneering tavern of the odori- 
ferous borough. Jacob Bell, Esq., M,P., was 
to have taken the chair, but was prevented. 
However, that nothing should be wanting to the 
splendour of the banquet, the Hou. Mem^r 
contributed a handsome transparency, on which 
were painted two striking portraits, with the 
appropriate inscription— The dogs return to 
their— St. Albans.” 


PurfCH was never more annoyed iu bis life 
thanBy the receipt of the following : — 

“ If the Father is the Eeadr of the Family, 
what ’s the eldest Son f ” 

“ Why, the Eeir, to be sure ” 

If the writer will call at the FmcLOBoe, he will 
find our Thick-stick in waiting. 
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“TO NOBLE WBITERS/’ 

There is a great hope for our 
literary aristocracy. A benevolent 
publisher at the West-end has issued 
his advertisement “to Noble Writers.” 
The address has but one fault — it is too 
succinct. Why not try another sort of 
flourish ? As thus : 

“Mr. Shewbull having had up- 
wards of twenty years’ sad experience 
of the short-comings of noble authors, 
offers himself as their ^ guide, philo- 
sopher, publisher, and friend. Mr. S. 
will undertake to have their manu- 
scripts so printed that the dearest 
friends of the writers shall not know 
them again. Distinct gentlemen con- 
stantly employed upon style and 
grammar. All punctually stroked, 
and 4*8 carefully dotted. 

“ A handsome assortment of subjects 
on hand, which — at moderate cost and 
with the best promptitude— may be 
adapted to the peculiar genius of any 
Nobleman desirous of appearing either 
as Historian, Novelist, Political Eco- 
nomist, Poet, or Auto-Biographer. 

“ Secrecy may be relied upon. 

“ No individual under a Eight 
Honourable will be dealt with. 

Please pull the right-hand 
bell. Brass knob.” 


MR. BRIGGS GROUSE SHOOTING. 

9 A.n. Hrs Arrival ont the Moor.— Mr. Briggs says that the bine Bracing Air makes 

HIM so VIGOROUS THAT HE SHALL NEVER BE BEAT. He ALSO EACETIOXJSLY REMARKS THAT HE 

IS ON “his Native Heath,” and that his “Name is Macgregor!” 

The Remit of the Bafs Sport will be communicated by Mectric Telegraph. 


A Plower eor a Lover’s Button- 
hole. — A lady’s cheek is described as 
the poetical abode of the Bose ; but we 
are not told what kind of Bose. When 
an ardent lover steals a kiss, we sup- 
pose it is a “ Cabbage-Bose ! ” 


THE POPE AND THE GEANABY. 

To Mr. Runch. 

“Mr VERY DEAR SiR, 

“ By introducing into the dominions of Her Majesty, through 
ypur impartial pages, an authentic copy of a Brief of his Holiness 
Pius the Ninth, I suppose I shall incur persecution. No matter ; I 
will — smile — and bear it. May the subjoined apostolical address unde- 
ceive the benighted heretics, wlio accuse the Holy Father and the 
Church over which he presides of intolerance, of their dreadful error. 

“ ^ PIUS THE NINTH, POPE. 

“'To the Bishops and Clergy of the Boman Catholic Church in 
England ; Benediction. I have a twofold object, brethren, in addressing 
you. In the first place, I wish you, if possible, to disabuse the public 
mind in Great Britain of the notion (E am afraid maliciously propagated) 
that I am the author of certain absurd docunients called Bulls and 
Briefs, published in my name, replete not only with the most ridiculous 
arrogance, hut also with inflated phraseology and pompous rhetoric. 
In the next place, I wish you to contrad ct the unjustifiable assertion, 
that I will not suffer the Protestan' to have a place of worship 
within the wal's of Borne, and have restricted them to the use of an 
extramural granary. I desire that you will have the goodness to 
notify the fact, that Protestants are welcome to erect a Chiurch 'at 
Borne in as fine a position and as central a situation as, claiming for 
ourselves that toleration which we extend to others, I have recom- 
mended you to build a Boman Catholic Cathedral in, by public 
subscription, in London. We have our own opinions, of course ; but 
I wish you to convince the English people that we, nevertheless, most 
religiously observe the principle of doing as we would be done by. 
I shall be glad if you will explain that the only reason why the 
Protestants have hitherto been confined to a granary out of Rome is 
because^ they have not yet raised the funds necessary for erecting a 
church iu the city.^ 

“ The usual signatures follow. This is the language of your bigoted, 
intolerant, bombastic Pope. But— alas for British prejudice !— I fear 
the document will never be credited to be genuine, though vouched 
for by your scrupulously particular correspondent, 

“Yerax.” 


A CITY LIBIC. 

Gaily the Alderman, smoking cigar, 

Skipp’d through the door of his back-shop a-jar, 

Singing, “From Paris fine hither I come ; 

Mrs. G., Mrs. G., welcome me home ! ” 

“ Oh, gracious Gobble, bve ! ” shrieking his name, 
Scream’d out his startled wife, “ Is it the same ? ” 

“ Pa !” cried his daughters, “how smart you ’ve become !” 
Such was the Alderman’s welcome to home. 

" Ha ! ” said the Alderman, “ carpet-hag lost — 

Bigg’d out in Paris ; some money it cost.” 

“An ! ” Mrs. Gobble sighed, “never more roam, 
Alderman, Alderman ! now you ’re come home.” 


THE AIJSTBIANS IN ITALY. 

One Gorczskoshawsky— chosen, no doubt, that his name may never 
be uttered— is the Austrian Military and Civil Lieutenant of the 
Yenetian provinces. He has issued a circular, of which the subjoined 
is not a very free translation : — 

“ When you are requested to furnish information of any person, you 
must supply the following indications : 

“ 1. 'TOen he sees the double eagle of Austria, what are exactly his 
feelings of gratitude toward the House of Hapsburg. 

“ 3. What were his dreams last night. 

“3. What will he dream to-morrow. 

“4. When he holds his tongue, what are commonly his reflections. 

“ 5. When he does not hold his tongue, does he talk what he thinks. 

“ 6. If not. what does he think when he generally talks. 

“7. Does he mean no when he says yes, 

“ 8. Does he mean yes when he says no. 

“9. When was his hair last cut. How many hairs did he lose. 

“10. Does he sleep on the right side or left ; or both. 

“11. At what hour of the night does he usually turn. 

“ Venice^ June 7th^ 1851* 

“The Military and Civil Lieutenant of the Yenetian Provinces, 

“ Gorczskoshawsky.” 
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A NIGHT "WITH HAHNEJIANN AT THE EBEE- 
MASONS' TAYEEN. 


“ Me. Putncf,— 'Healfb, Sir, health, as some sage observes, is the first 
of earthly blessiogs. The nest, as I say, is the means of recovering it 
when lost. I have taken, Sir, large quantities of Mokeeson’s Pills. I 
have also had extensive recourse to those of Peoi^ssob Holloway, 
at the same time making copious use of the Ointment of that philosopher. 
Some } ears ago, I underwent a course of brandy and salt, and since 
then subjected myself to the water-cure. I should have told you. Sir, 
that I am a valetudinarian, and rather considerably past that age when 
a man is said to be either a fool or a physician — for my part, I am a 
homoeopathist. I have studied the subject. Sir, in my own person. 
Por years I suffered greatly from severe nervoi^ depression; for 
which I was in the constant habit of taking medicine without effect, 
except that I got worse and worse. Nothing relieved me till I resorted 
to the infinitesimal globules—leaving off my mixture three times a-day, 
my sleeping powder, and my two pills night and morning. The result 
IS my finn conviction that Homoeopathy is the only true system of 
medicine. And now. Sir, as a friend of science, let me direct your atten - 1 
tion to the Times report of the late meeting of the English Homoeopathic 
Association, at Freemasons’ Tavern. There, Sir, yon will see that our 
views are supported by sound and solid argnments. I look upon the 
speech of SiE John Ejennaway, the Chairman, as a masterpiece of 
homoeopathic reasoning. Expressing exactly my own sentiments, Sm 
John said, 

** ‘ He was n<3t apnofessioual naan ; but be only asserted the claim wMcb was granted 
to all in their individual position— that of judging for himself.’ 

“ This is just what I once told my medical attendant when I was laid 
up with the gout, and we had a dispute on the subject of mulligatawny. 
He said that the right to judge for one’s self aid not always imply 
the ability. I did not understand this insolence. Sir, and I discharged 
Mm. 

“ The worthy Chairman also observed, with remarkable wisdom, 
that 

“ * Tliev could not enter into an investigation of the principles of the science — of its 
application — of its successes — satisfactorily ; yet they could tell, by the effec-ts of it on 
themselves, which of the two systems was the better.’ 

‘'To be sure. A man has been physicked, bled, and blistered, and 
gets no better. He leaves off his medicine, takes infinitesimal doses, 
and recovers. Why take the trouble to inquire whether Ms first 
treatment was a fair sample of the regular system, or what influence it 
had on his recovery, or how far that happy event was due to the simple 
discontinuance of pills and potions? Never creep to conclusions in 
this way. Jump at them, Sir: jump with seven-leagued boots. The 
patient took globMes and got better; is not that enough? It is all 
very well for medical men to cavil ana question whether the recovery 
w&s post hoc or propter JioCy as they say ; maMng a mystery of a plain 
met with their technicalities and their Latin. No, Sir. Give me such, 
logic as SiE J OHN Kennawat’s, or the logic of Me. Shaen, M.A,, 
another of the enlightened speakers, who 

** * Said he was a living proof of the benefits of Homoeopathy. Eight or nine years 
ago he was constantly in the doctors’ hands; hut since he adopted this system he very 
seldom had to visit them ; and when he did so, it was with satisfactory results, both to 
Ms pocket and his health.’ 


This is the way to argue, Sir. Here you have no quibbling as tc 
the effect of change of diet, habits, or other trivial and unimportant 
circumstances. The globules were swallowed : the health was improved. 
Cause and effect, Sir. 

“ I cordially coincide also with the sentiments of Mr. W. Hashuest, 
who declared that 


^ a friend to little pills. Before their powers were known generally to the 

laity, be was at death’s door many times. He was treated allopathically. He was bled 
and scoured till he was carried about the house wrapped in blankets, aaid expected 
hourly to die.’ 

" No exaggeration this. Sir, of ordinary practice. 

“ * He was taken ill about ten years ago, and he thought it was all' over with him.’ 

“ Eefined phraseology. Sir, rather. 

« ‘ But his old doctor was dead, and an homoeopathic doctor was called rnu The con- 
sequence was, he stood before th^m, rescued •frnTn death,^and in good health.’ . • . 

“ There, Sir, ’s a sequUur for you I 

« , . . Hoctors considered that men were made to take physic.* 

“Homoeopathic truth. Sir. The maxim, you know, has been laid down 
by the College of Physicians. It originated with SYDENHAHorHAEVEY, 
I believe ; but I forget wMch. 

‘ Now, if they reduced this physic, they saved in many ways. They got rid of long 
Mils, of scouring (of which he had a great dread), and saved money.’ 

“ Instead of lavishing it on that easy-living, hdtle-working, oveaipaid 
fraternity of impostors, medical practitioners, or, as Mr. Hashubst and 
the other members of the Enghsh Homceopathic Association call them, 
‘Doctors.’ Here, Sir, in conclusion, I must say a word to express 
my admiration of the taste which so remarkably distinguished this I 


assembly in g^eral, but was more particularly and conspicuous/j 
manifested by De. Epps, who, says the report, ‘ bore down’ o’’’ the 
Consumption Hospital, and another medical charity, and then 

* Sang a poem in honour of Homoeopathy.’ 

^ “Bravo, De. Epps! Thanks to Epes, we may have HomcBopathy 
introduced from the Freemason’s Tavern into the Coal-hole 
“The Chainnan, I see, ‘regretted that the chair had not been filled 
by their Noble President (Loeb Bobeet Geosvenor).’ So do I, Sir. 
A Noble Lord, who has been declared by an enlightened constituency a 
fit and proper person to represent the county of Middlesex, coming 
forward publicly as the patron of Homoeopathy, would do much to 
remove an impression, unfortunately prevalent, that anybody who can 
believe in infinitesimal doses must be a simpleton. 

“ Your humble Servant, 

“ANTi-HxraEBxrG-.” 


EXTEAGEDIHAET VISIOBT AT THE MAKSIOS* HOXTSE. 

HYSTEEious disappearance of 
the witnesses in the St. Alban’s 
Bribery Case, a few months 
ago, is only to be equalled in 
strangeness by their very mys- 
terious appearance, the other 
day, at the Mansion House. 
These witnesses are, in fact, so 
many Ombres Chinoises, or dis- 
solving views, of whom we lose 
sight, until the Queen goes 
down to^ the House with the 
view of dissolving or proroguing 
Parliament. They are like clown 
and pantaloon, who are to be 
seen, as bold as brass, before the 
door of the house, when the door 
is closed; but who, when the 
, . . ^ „ . , , opens, and the Serjeant- 

at-Amis issues forth, mace in hand are nowhere visible. 

It is but a little wMle since that the Commons, indignant at the 
breaches committed against their privileges, were offering rewards for 
individuals, who, with the bills still postea about for their apprehension, 
are walked quietly into custody, and as quietly walk out agam. Nobody 
will have anything to do with them; though probably, next Session, 
there will be the same indignation in the House, the same threats of 
vengeance, the same horror at the breach of privilege, and perhaps the 
same, or much Mgher, rewards offered to get hold of them. An active 
officer, thinking he has secured a prize, goes with a couple of the much- 
sought-after parties, and instead of findmg them eagerly clutched at on 
all sides, and paid for in “ cash down,” he has them left upon Ms hands, 
as “ stale, flat, and unprofitable ” as a couple of buns baked the day 
before yesterday. He goes to the House of Commons, and ^ds it shut 
up; though there is an inspector outside, who won’t have the prize 
prisoners at any price. The Setieant-at-Arms is out ; there is nobody 
who will give a dump for the captives at the Treasury; the Solicitor, 
when applied to, knows nothing at all about it ; and, as a last resort, an 
attempt is made to see whether the witnesses, lately so valuable, will 
fetch a trifle a,t the Mansion House. 

All is in vain ; the witnesses have gone down as rapidly as railway 
scrip after the bursting of the bubble ; and though they would have 
been worth fifty pounds apiece a fortnight ago, nobody wfll now make 
the smallest bidding for them. They would have been quite a curiosity, 
commanding a high price at any momenk during the Session; but 
now, like a luxury out of the proper season— like oysters in May, 
sprats in June, or hares in March— no one seems to consider them worth 
house-room. In February next they will no doubt be once more in 
brisk demand, when they will grow as scarce as they had been during 
the past Session. 


STRANGE INSECT IN THE CROPS: 

AiL accounts from the country continue to assure us . that the wheat 
is visited by, what the English farmer insists upon considering, the most 
fatal blight. A curious kind of insect is to be seen in every ripe ear of 
com ; and the riper and larger the com, the larger the insect. Several of 
these have been forwarded to Mr. launch, who— the real farmer’s friend 
— ^has submitted the insect] to his microscope of peculiar power. It is 
tolerably well known that various things of insect life are significantly 
marked. There is the death’s head moth— the monk caterpillar. Now, 
the insect at the present time infesting the wheat-crops of 1851— an 
insect almost invisible to the naked eye — shows, when submitted to a 
glass of 1000 power, a white space on its back, the white marked thus 
— “ 5«?.” By which ^mch divines that the blight at present found 
among the British Farmers’ wheat predicts — “ The Best Quartern Loaf, 
price 6£?.” 
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“A HIGH SHERIFF IN DIFFICULTY” 

The High Sheriff of Suffolk has been an object of sympathy. At 
one time there seemed no help for it, but that he must perform his 
legal function of executioner; no deputy being obtainable. Maky 
Cage, for poisoning her husband, was to have been hanged on Saturday, 
at Ipswich : but Calcrapt, the hangman, had to do his of&ce on the 
same morning at Norwich. The Warwick hangman was also pre- 
engaged. Great was the dismay of the High Sheriff of Suffolk 1 

“ To have had the law carried into effect on. Saturday [says the newspaper para- 
graph] would, heyond all probability, have been lepugnant to the feelings of the High 
Sheriff; for, as no person could be found to supply the place of Calceaft, the High 
Sheriff must have performed the horrid duty himself.” 

And why not ? If the punishment be a wholesome punishment 
— ^if the sacredness of life is to be taught by the taking away of human 
existence — who can be too exalted to teach to the nations the awful 
lesson ? Wherefore “ horrid duty ? ” Why not— solemn sacrifice ? 

“ The unpleasant position of the High Sheriff, not only on this, hut on a former occa- 
sion, may be attributed to the usual course not being adopted— the making sure that 
Calcbaft can attend before any day be appointed for the execution.” 

We altogether dissent from the principle that makes the office of an 
executioner a “ horrid duty,” and a reproach. If— as the advocates of 
the inffiction of death avow — ^the taking away of life be the fulfilment of 
a solemn behest, solemnly pronounced, then why should the High 
Sheriff or indeed any much higher functionary, be considered too nice, 
too damty, to carryout the injunction? But, no; human instinct is 
greater than human sophistry. Our very loathing of the function of 
executioner is the irrepressible condemnation of his office. 


Yet the Aldermen were sulky, and sulkier still they grew, 

Till, on nearing Folkestone Harbour, it was all black looks and blue ; 
And, from their distant tone with Lord Mayor Mtjsgrove, it was clear 
At the coming Common Council some unpleasant things he *11 hear. 

He *d treated them, they all declared, in the free-and-easiest way ; 

He hadn’t got them rooms ; he kept them waiting at the play : 

At the Versailles lunch, along of him, they came in at the death, 

And to get good seats at the Review had run till out of breath ! 

All night some had to walk the street, without a place to sleep ; 

Some into loose French habits had been obliged to creep ; 

And all through Lord Mayor Musgrove— so I ’m thanktul I ’m not he, 
If the civic wigging is at all what I expect ’twill be. 






How drearily, how seedily we steam across the sea; 

The billows are all tumbling np and down, and so are we : 

The Stewards with their basins are rushing left and right. 

Like creatures in whose eyes Lord Mayors are quite a common sight. 

The Press rings with our triumphs ; of France we ’ve had a peep ; — 
We thought ’t would be all gratis, hut it wasn’t quite so cheap. 

W e ’ve dmed and danced, and seen V ersaUles, the Waterworks, and Park ; 
Oh, proud must be each Alderman of such a jolly lark ! 

Oh, proud must be the Aldermen of their glorious seven days— 

What with speeches, sights and soldiers, and compliments and praise ; 
They Ve seen the sea and crossed it, and, though sure it is a bore. 
They’ll talk big enough about it all, no doubt, when safe ashore. 

I would I were an j^derman, to come to be “my Lord,” 

And ride in a gilt City coach, with City mace and sword ; 

I’d show the Corporation that each honour done to me 
Should be shared by all the Aldermen and all the Livery. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE AND MODERATION. 

An average meeting of Teetotallers was held yesterday evening in 
Spouters’ Hall, to enjoy a little excitement derived from hearing every- 
body abused, instead of from tlie abuse of fermented liquors. Some 
Welsh clioristers attended, and sang, at intervals, some of their national 
choruses, occasioning among the more irritable of the assembly 
paroxysms of enthusiasm approacliing to frenzy. 

Mb. Bslloway took the chair, supported by the principal pro- 
pagandists of the Pump, who would employ the handle of that useful 
engine as a lever, with which to hoist clean off the world its whole load 
of vice, misery, and disease ; and who advertise the water-cure as a 
panacea for all conceivable evil, from infidelity to measles. 

The Chairman congratulated the meeting on the immense success 
which was attending the mighty Temperance movement, and which 
would soon produce a magnificent deficit in a rascally revenue, swelled 
by the atrocious Excise duties imposed and perpetuated by an unprin- 
cipled Government that encouraged the consumption of ardent spirits. 
He concluded au impassioned invective against Her Majesty’s- 
Ministers, amid loud cheers, by calling on his hearers to make a solemn 
resolution not to vote for anybody as Member of Parliament who, 
amongst other pledges, would not take the pledge of total abstinence. 

A Welsh song was then sung, and twice encored. A demand for its 
third repetition occasioned a tremendous uproar that lasted several 
minutes ; after which, 

Mr. Screamer sai^ the House of Commons was as bad as the 
Government, and the House of Lords as bad as the House of Commons, 
or worse. An election never took place without more or less of that 
soul-destroying fluid, beer, being drunk ; to say nothing of those yet 
more abominable liquids, gin, rum, brandy, and whisky, with which the 
vile and treacherous candidates paralysed the intellect and corrupted 
the morals of a debased and slavish constituency. A young lordling — 
a whelp of the aristocracy— could not come of age, but his brutal 
parents, in honour of the occasion, must needs broach barrels of strong 
ale, generally brewed at the young man's birth, and kept for twenty- 
one long years, on purpose to acquire the more powerfully intoxicating 

S rties, and thus to make the tenants— he would rather say the 
s— of the inhuman oligarch more disgracefully drunk. ^ What an 
example, too, these minions of rank set those pampered menials whose 
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business it was to wait behind their chairs at dinner, and keep 
replemshing their glasses and those of their pot companions with per- 
nicious champagne I The drunkenness of the lower orders was mainly 
owing to the pattern afforded them by a boozing peerage and a gentry 
of sots (Cheers), 

Mn. Eabsplit said, that alcohol was the principle of evil. It was 
against that, in particular, tiiat the idle, lazy, worthless set of sensual 
sinecurists, the clergy, had to contend, what had those clerical drones 
done ? The reyerend impostors had done nothing. There ought to be 
no Temperance societies. The parsons— those hireling shepherds — 
were bound to have done the work. What was the use of those 
hypocrites in canonicals preaching against drunkenness? That was 
mere cant. Why didn’t they join the Teetotallers ? (Cheers) Why, 
because the wolves in sheep’s clothing couldn’t give up their glass 
of “ old crusted ” after dinner. Let nobody talk to him ot moderation. 
It was much better to get dead drunk every now and then, than take 
one glass of wine every day. At public dinners the Church was drunk, 
and a bishop would often respond to the toast. If the mitred swindler 
did his duty, he would improve the occasion, by denouncing the deadly, 
the diabolical, the execrable custom of drinking healths altogether. 
(Tremendous cheering) 

Mr. Stunner inveighed furiously against the medical profession for 
withholding their sanction from the principle of total abstmence, which 
he imputed to a selfish interest, on tneir part, in disease and suffering. 
He understood that these licensed quacks employed, in their practice, 
wines of iron, aloes, and other medicinal substances, besides a variety 
of tinctures; which were medicated grog; and he insisted that the 
administration of such liquid poison amounted to murder. 

The Army, the Navy, and the Bar were fiercely assailed by various 
speakers for not discountenancing the use of fermented liquors, by 
excluding them from their severm messes. A Mr. Letherheb also 
ferociously abused the brewers, the distiilers, and the publicans, whom 
he appeared to confound with the class of persons who, under the 
Eoman empire, were so odious among the Jews. 

After another Welsh song, followed by a renewed disturbance. 

The CHAiRiaiAN, having proposed a resolution to the effect, that 
Prince Albert should be requested to patronise the Total Abstinence 
cause by taking the pledge, 

ilR. Punch said, that though not quite a convert to total ahstinence, 
he believed that temperance was a necessary virtue. He would not go 
so far as to object to everything strong ; but there were some strong 
things he did object to. He objected to strong language and intemperate 
expressions, which, though among the worst effects of drunkenness, he 
perceived could be produced without liquor. 

This brief remark occasioned a general row, in the midst of which 
the meeting separated. 


THE SIEGE OE GIBEALTAE AT CEEMOENE. 

LL pcrsons agree ^ that the 
Eock of Gibrmtar is not very 
high. Yiewed from Batter- 
sea Bridge, it cannot stand 
higher than eight feet above 
the surface of the Thames. 
This is rather curious ; for 
we recollect when we saw 
the same view at the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens, the Eoct 
was at least a hundred feet 
high; so that, in less than 
four years, Gibraltar has lost 
more than nine-tenths of its 
altitude. In another year we 
suppose it will have disap- 
peared altogether. 

The Eock is exceedingly 
^rpendicular ; so perpeu- 
dicular, that none but^ a cat 
could possibly scale it. It 
would be a question, however, 
if any one but a cat would 
give himself that trouble, as 
a vigorous push of the elbow 
womd pitch the entire Eock 
with the greatest ease into 
the water. We could not 
help thinking, as we witnessed 
the Siege, that it was con- 
ducted with a tremendous 
waste™ of gunpowder, when any two scene-shifters could have taken 
Gibraltar at a momsit’s notice simply by carrying it off on tbeir 
shoulders,’ J 


The scenery about Gibraltar is exceedingly fiat, reminding us ex- 
tremely of one of the wings ” that shut in the Eobber’s Cave in the 
Miller and his Men, We looked cut for the monkeys that are said to 
run about the topmost heights of the Eock, but not one did our eye — 
experienced as it generally is in picking out a monkey — succeed, m 
j catching. We immediately inferred all the monkeys had gone to dance 
on the platform. 

^ The thing that surprised us the most in the Siege was the introduc- 
tion of steam. We never knew, before we went to Cremorne, that 
Gibraltar was taken by the aid of steamers. This fact burst upon us, 
the other evening, with all the brilliancy of a sky-rocket ; and, as such, | 
we hand it over to Mb. Macaulay, that he may illumine his historic^ 
pages with it. 

The names of the steamers engaged in the action were the JBride^ the 
Bridesmaid, the Crvoom^ the Weading^Bing, assisted by the Parson^ the 
Beadle^ and the Parish Clerk. There seems to he a strict intimacy 
between the Naval and the Matrimonial Services on the Thames ; and, 
by way of parenthesis, we humbly hope that the engagements of the 
one always terminate as honourably as the engagements of the 
other I 

There was a reserve squadron of the Citizen Boats lying off in the 
offing, with an extra stock of fireworks on board, in case the attendance 
at the Gardens had been sufficiently large to have called in their 
assistance. It would he invidious to mention names, but we plainly 
distinguished the cotton pocket-handkerchief of Admiral Jinks flying 
proudly from the mizen-mast of the Grocers, whilst the brave Admiral 
himself was standing with the gi-eatest unconcern on the paddle-box, 
quietly smoking bis pipe, as if nothing at all was going on ! We re- 
marked to a bystander, That is exactly like Jinks ! ” 

The action began about 11 o’clock, P.M., by Commodore Jones 
giving the to “Ease ’eb,” Immediately his flag-ship, the 

Bridesmaid, advanced to the Eock as near as the shallowness of the 
water would allow it, and discharged such a broadside of squibs as made ^ 
Battersea Bridge shiver again in every one of its timbers. All the 
other ships followed, each of them firing, as they passed the Citadel, 
with the most admirable precision. The firing was fearful, for, to judge 
of great results by little causes, we know we had on a white waistcoat 
at the time, and in less than three minutes it was completely black. The 
smoke, too, was so intense that we were obliged frequently to close our 
eyes to the beauty of the scene. We regret we lost, in this way, a great 
deal of the Siege. The consequence was, we heard a great deal more than 
we saw. However, if we can trust everything in this world which we 
hear, the Bombardment must have been one of the fiercest on record, for 
we have not heard such a noise since the opera oi Morinda. When we 
opened our eyes again, a flag was being waved behind the battlements of 
Gibraltar — an unanimous discharge of sky-rockets leapt up from the port- 
holes of every ship, as if they wanted to set the sky on fire ; we heard a 
voice (we think it was Jones’s) crying “Stop ’erI the Thames turned 
from red ink to black, — and we were told that the impregnable Eock 
had surrendered. The Siege was over in about ten minutes, and it was 
as pretty as fireworks shot right and left, and then left and right, and 
then both together, could make it ; but we registered a vow on the spot, 
that until cannons and Eoman candles could be taught, like chimneys, 
and Palmer’s “Compositions,” to consume their own smoke, we never 
would witness another. 

We afterwards strolled about the beautiful (Ardens of Cremorne, and 
as we listened to the music, that made us jump iu a more agreeable 
way than the cannon balls, and enjoyed a cigar, whose smoke was mnch 
pleasanter in our eyes than the most dazzlmg fusillade of Catharine i 
Wheels, we puffed ourselves into a state of high philosophic enjoyment, 
and rather startled the company by exclaimiag, that “ We would not 
exchange a single one of the Arts of Peace for all the thundering Arts 
of War!” _____ 


“WHICH IS THE BEST WAY OP TESTING A BLADE?” 

We find in our friend. Notes and Queries, an article with the above 
title. They recommend various plans — such as pressing him with aU 
your strength upon an iron block, and knocldng him against the fire- 
grate as hard as you can ; and doubling him up by bringing a weight of 
400 ibs. to bear upon his side, and a multitude ol other agreeable tests, 
which we should he very sorry to apply to any “Blade” of our 
acquaintance. There are various ways of testing a Blade. You can 
ask him to stand security at a Loan Office. If he shrinks, he is not a 
good Blade. The best way, however, is to try him with a good Bill. 
If the Bill is a very heavy one, and you find that, without much pressing, 
the Blade gives way quietly, and allows yon to make a handle^ of him 
by putting his name to the Bill^ and moreover takes up the Bill when 
it becomes due, you may consider it a very fair test indeed, and that 
yonr Blade must be a first-rate one for not turning rusty, or snapping, 
during the experiment. The softer your Blade, the better, of course, 
he yields to the test. In fact, if your Blade is excessively soft, you 
may bend him to anything you please, and it becomes difficult to say 
whether there is any test so severe that you may not safely venture to 
“try it on” him! 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE UN-VISITED. 

{After Wordsworth.) 

By an Sonourahle and Gallant Ilemher, 



PEACE DISABLING WAR. 

Through Piccadilly we had been ; 

The mazy throng unravelled ; 

The hideous mounted Statue seen, 

And by the Comer travelled : 

And when we came to Albert Gate, 

In earnest or in malice, 

My comrade cried — “We’ll turn aside. 

And see the Crystal Palace ! ” 

“Let foolish folk who come to town. 

And leave their buying, selling. 

There spend their money, ’tis their own, 

Each unit pay his shilling 1 

Let Farmers join the reckless race. 

To Free^Trade ruin callous ; 

But we will down by Wilton Place, 

And shun the Crystal Palace ! 

“ What is it but a shed of glass, 

With idiots flocking under ? 

Outside I happened once to pass, 

And thought it no such wonder ! ” — 

Strange words they seemed of slight and scorn. 
My friend waxed somewhat jealous. 

And whistled when he heard them said 
About the Crystal Palace ! , 

“Oh, dull,” said I, “ the Koh-i-noor, 

The greatest humbug going ! 

The fountains may be bright and pure, 

Yet we will leave them flowing. 

By Belgrave Square, or through Mayfair, , 
We ’ll wander for our solace ; 

But though so near, we will not turn 
Into the Crystal Palace. 

“ Let those who can afford, partake 
The sweets they dearly pay for; 

Where ice, unless you’re wide awake. 

Costs double — ^ice and wafer; 

We will not have it ; let it go, 

Their lemonade in chalice ! 

Enough if by repute we know 
The viands of the Palace. 

" Be ail the Show unseen, unknown ! 

It must,or I shall rue it ; 

I have a notion of my own, ' 

And why should I undo it ? 

The pledges of the Session past. 

With all my fiery sallies, 

Would melt in aif, if I went there. 

To see the Crystal Palace. 


“ Some say, when wintry days shall come. 
And walking out seems folly, 

Yet we are loth to stay at home — 

A garden there were jolly. 

But I’d have Paxton, Fox, and Co. 
Suspended on a gallows, 

Ere they should keep in Botten Bow 
This beastly Crystal Palace ! ” 
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THE UNHAPPY CHILD. 


WISDOM PBEACHING IN THE STBEETS. 

A JEW years ago it was a frequent spectacle in and about London to 
see a concourse of persons collected in some open space, listening to 
the exhortations of a preacher in shabby black, with a rubbish-heap for 
his pulpit, and the sky for his sounding-Doard. The Police authorities 
appear to have suppressed a practice, which probably occasioned fewer 
conversions than cases of pocket-picking. We may, however, anticipate 
a revival of sermons mb Jove, if there be truth in the statement of the 
correspondent of a morning contemporary, who says, 

“ As I w&s passing along Orchard Street, Portman Square, last (Monday) evening, 
about nine o’clock, I was surprised to see a great crowd assembled round * Hell Mell 
Buildings,’ and, on inquiry, I found that Cardinal Wiseman was preaching from a 
platform in the open air. The court, through which there is a thoroughfare into Date 
Street, was illuminated, and filled with Irish. After waiting some little while, the 
Cardinal came into the street, to a carriage, which was waiting for him, attended by 
boys and men wearing white surplices, and bearing lighted candles, banners, and also 
an immense crucifix. There were a great many police standing around, but none 
attempted to interfere with this illegal procession.” 

Of course the license which is conceded to Cardinal Wiseman will 
not be denied to Ebenezbb. Brown. The sincere Jumper has quite as 
much a right to promulgate his doctrines in the streets as the zealous 
Bomanist. It is not because Ma. Brown is a shoemaker, or indeed a 
repairer of shoes, that he is to be compelled to “move on,” and the 
Cardinal permitted to proceed. Should either disobey the_ mandate 
to go about his business, the oleaginous collar of Ebenezer is no less 
and no more sacred from the clutch of the policemau than the what-d’ye- 
call-it at the poll of Nicholas : and British Justice contemplates with 
equal eye the rusty sables of the former, and the pontificals of the latter 
(with all his properties to boot) in the station-house. 

Toleration for ever!— but let it be universal toleration. In field 
nreacbing let there be a fair field, and no favour. If the Bomish saints 
are to have a hearing, let those of the “Latter Day” have the same. 
Now that the example has been set by Cardinal Wiseman, we may 
expect that the Beverend Bo’s’n Smith will re-enter on his itinerant 
mission. The Cardinal may consider himself to be a commissioned 
officer of the Ship of Peter : but the Law of England takes no more 
account of him than it does of the Bo’s’n. The wisdom of anybody has 
as much right to cry in the streets as the wisdom of Wiseman. 


It’s an ill Pire that burns good to Nobody, 

An accident by fire has just deprived France of a quantity of that 
flimsy rag in which she centres much of her glory. The flags taken in 
battle, and hung up at the Invalides, were the other day nearly all re- 
duced to tinder. We hope the circumstance may turn to the profit of 
our neighbours, who might have a great deal more to be proud of than 
their military trophies ; and we trust it will now occur to them that in 
connecting their ambition with an old flag, they place it at a very low 
standard. 
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THE STABLE MIND. 



"Deab. Me. Pijecf, ^ Theatre Royal ^ Drury Lane. 

** I AM ‘ The Wild Horse of the Pampas at least I am the unhappy quadruped that 
goes hy that name ; and any one, to see the way I am pulled and hauled about of an evening, 
would think I was the most vicious, unruly beast that ever was crossed. Now, it really is not so 
—I am perfectlv quiet, and although, what with ^Busses, and one thing and the other, I have seen 
some work, perhaps, I am a very good average animal, and have no objection to amuse a public 
(particularly a British Public) by any cleverness I possess. > I jump very well, and, as you may 
recollect, I take a very good gate as a finish, in as neat a naanneras some hunters, I have seen, 
with very good characters. ^ But, however, what I more particularly write to you for, is this : — 
every time I complete a ramd act, and am really more ready for five oars rest than anything else, 
I am seized by a gigantic Trenchman, in trousers, too, (alas ! where are the dear old top-boots 
I recollect in poor Dttcrow’s time?) who almost pulls my head off; and I really believe would 
actually do so, if my rider did not tug as vigorously in a contrary direction— and this because I 
am supposed to be raving mad, and that nothing but the most violent opposition prevents me from 
leaping out of the circle and galloping about the pit. No one, I am sure, can feel for a dumb 
animal more than you, Mr. Punch ; and I wish you, by a word or two, to abate, if possible, 
the terrible palling and hauling 1 have alluded to. Mind, I don’t object to the galloping and 
jumping—I rather like it— and I may say that it is a pleasure to be backed by a fellow with so 
much pluck and nerve as Me. Eaton Stone. 

“I am. Dear Mr. Punchy 

" Your very sagacious servant, 

‘"The Wild Hoese op tee Pampas.” 


THE FIERY CROSS! 

See ** ThA 'Lady of the LaTcef^ 


’Twas all prepared ; and from the fiock 
An oaf, the biggest of the stock. 

The needful articles couveyed, 

Por any row a ready blade. 

The scowling Priest, with grin and glare. 
Sedition’s Hood did next prepare ; 

A halter’s length in measure due; 

The shaft a torch; the limbs were two : 
The Cross thus form’d he shook on high. 
With felon hand, and evil eye, 

And fierce and frenzied feelmgs woke 
In imprecations whilst he spoke*. — 

“ Woe to the spalpeen who shall view 
This symbol of our native stew. 

And not resolve that he will do 
Whate’er he can a storm to brew, 

For England’s overthrow ! 


Deserter of his Prelates* trust. 

He ne’er shall profit by our dust ; 

But, from each shrine and relic thrust. 

The faithful’s execration just 

Shall doom the wretch to woe.” 

He paused : — the word his vassals took. 
With grinning teeth and wolfish look ; 

On high their dingy fists they shook. 

Their shirtless bosoms wildly strook; 

And first they mumbled low. 

And then, applauding his discourse. 

Their ill blood heating at its source, 

They roared and bawled with all their force, 
And yelled and screamed, till they were 
hoarse, 

“ Woe to the divil, woe 1 ” 

Hush’d was the scream, and still’d the yell; 
The Monk resumed his mumbled spell; 


Nasal and low his voice became 
The while he tipp’d the (Dross with flame ; 
And the few words that reach’d the air. 
Although some saintly names were there. 
Had more of balderdash than prayer. 

But when he brandish’d o’er the crowd 
Its blazing points, he cried aloud, 

“ Woe to the thief who turns his rear. 
When summoned by this symbol here ; 
For, as its points these Congreves sear — 

1 say no more — the faithful near 
Full well my meaning know. 

Ye understand the hint of flame. 

I’ll say no more about that same; 

And lads and lasses on his name 
Shall spit and trample, and cry shame 
Upon our Pontiff’s foe I ” 

Then rang the tongues of females, till ^ 

It seemed the clacking of a mid. 

Everyone scolding with a will ; 

And children, you’d have thought them ill. 
Did squeak and squall also ; 
Answering, what to repeat we dread. 

And likewise “Punch the sinner’s head; 

A couch of nettles he his bed,” 

And "" sorrow take him, too,” they said ; 

"" Bad luck to him, and woe ! ” 

A sharp and noisy echo gave 
The Pope’s Brass Band of fool and knave. 
Who for a while have ceased to rave 
’Mid outcries of “ Oh, oh ! ” 

Then paused the holy man anew, 

And doubly hard he puff’d and blew. 
While, witn swoln cheeks and shaky hand. 
And trembling so he scarce could stand. 
And eyes that started from his head. 
Worse than he had already said 
He strove to say, against the blade 
Sedition’s call who disobeyed : 

And thus again his voice was heard. 

In language perfectly absurd ry- 
“ Now bear this Cross, boys, in your van, 
And pass it on from man to man. 

Blind be the ear that fails to heed I 
Deaf be the foot that shuns to speed 1 
Confusion seize the speechless eyes ! 

Scorn make the heartless soul its prize ! 
Drive the black traitor through the earth ! 
Scout the pale coward from each hearth ; 
And be a dwelling him denied. 

Driven in exile to reside ! ^ 

As dies in gloom this brilliant spark. 

So five his name in odium dark ! ” 

He ceased ; and aU his hearers then 
With one accord exclaim’d “ Amen 1” 


Jeremiah, You needn’t blow the Fire. 

Among the recent inventions, is a venti- 
lating stove, intended, we suppose, to enable 
a fire to blow itself. This Dnay be a con- 
venient arrangement, though it lays the in- 
ventor open to the imputation of blowing 
hot and cold at the same time. We presume 
the ventilation is by a downward draft ; for 
it would be awkward to have a stove that 
would blow up. Perhaps, after all, the object 
is to save the expense of advertisements, by 
enabling the ventilating stove to puff itself, 


Le^al Intelligence^ 

Me. Dtjnup has lately provincialised with 
the Insolvent Court, and has casually joined 
the Circuit; for he begins to feel that his 
proper ^sition is as a member of the In- 
solvent Bar. It is doubtful whether he will 
join the Bar-table, or remain as usual in a 
mess of his own. Me. Dunitp will not avail 
himself of railway communication, but will 
proceed on foot to the places where a Court 
IS held, as he prides himself on limiting his 
attention to that part of his profession which 
is entirely within nis own walk. 


Vv.X. XXI, 



BLACK LETTERS 


A TABLET! 


To Mr, FuncJi. 

UNOH, in the itinerant 
drama, proves, my dear 
Sir, more than a match 
for the Prince of Dark- 
ness ; yet— with pain I 
observe it— the Poul 
Piend occasionally de- 
ceives even yourself. 
There is a Catholic 
newspaper, called the 
Tablet, and published 
at Dublin, conducted 
in a spirit of singular 
meekness, charity, and 
loyalty. IL is, indeed, 
our leading newspaper; and its co- 
lumns, accordingly, are pervaded^ by 
those sentiments of moderation, Mnd- 
ness, brotherly love, and resjject for 
Law and Government, by which our 
Church is contradistinguished from all 
other denominations of Christians — 
if any other persons can be called 
Christians but ourselves. 

“Now, my very dear Sir, you oc- 
casionally quote, as from this religious 
Catholic organ, language and expres- 
sions the most atrocious and abomi- 
nable: and, as parties are commonly 
judged of by the tone of their journals, 
these quotations are calculated to throw extreme odium on our 
sacred cause. 

“ I know that your extracts from the Tablet are true for you. I am 
c[uite aware that you copy fairly the appearances of ty^e ; but I must 
inf 9 rm you that these appearances are merely diabolical illusions : such 
as in older and better times were quite familiar, and among the Scotch 
were designated by the term * glamour.’ They can now, as the same 
sort of phantasms could then, be dissipated in an instant by being 
sprinkled with holy water : you may try this experiment any day : but, 
in order that it may succeed, it is necessary that you shoula first 
believe in holy water. A paragraph in the Tablet — seemingly the 
expression of the most cuiTish rancour, the most frantic hatred, the 
most venomous^ malice — ^by the slightest spargefaction with the con- 
secrated protoxide of hydrogen— becomes in an instant (to the believer 
in that sanctified fluid) a gush of the warmest benevolence, an emanation 
of the heavenliest love.^ 

“Here, for example, is a specimen of the celestial manna'of the Tablet 
— transformed by demoniacal agency into feUest aconite; which baneful 
plant, by the way, Protestant malignity calls monkshood. It appears — 
to eyes that have not been opened bv holy water — in the Tablet of 
August 16fcb, under the head of ^Eifth Letter of the Hev, Dr, 
Cahill to the People of Ireland.’ And thus runs the Devil’s 
perversion of the epistle of the holy Dr. Cahill 



' But, fellow-countrymen, England shall not have everything her own way. IVe 
are now forming a society, such as never has been seen in Ireland before It will be a 
society fairly embodying the mind, and the heart, and the service, of every man, 
woman, and child, in these kingdoms; and we shall live and die in defence of the deci- 
sion of this new, and glorious, and (with the blessing of God) triumphant association. 
Depend upon it that England has sapped her own foundations; depend upon me that 
France is not settled, and that Europe owes England a grudge, which never will or can 
he forgiven. Be convinced that, if Pbinoe Albert originated one hundred Exhibitions, 
and that the London Corporation dined, and slept, and lived with the French function- 
aries eye^ day and night for s^ven years, — he convinced that after all this display of 
artful civilities, th&re is not one Frenehman, or one Frenchwoman^ or one Frerich child^ who 
w^ld not dance with frantic joy at the glorious idea of having an opportunity before they 
die of burying their eager swords^ and plunging the crimsoned French steel into the inmost 
heart of every man bearing the hated name of Englishman. Therefore keep up your 
courage, and wait your opportunity in a strictly legal attitude, and England wiU be very 
soon in your power. We shall now demand perfect equality from our oppressors. We 
shall demand the complete annihilation of the temporalities of the Protestant Church; 
and I tell you that we shall have all England at our back. We shall have the moral 
support of all Europe, and the sympathy of the civilised world We are now com- 
Tuencing a struggle which shall end either ia our entire emancipation, or in a conflict 
tdhicEsTialZ shake Great Britain to her centre? 


The italics, merely, in the above, are mine; the language is the 
aeviT^own, Here you have, apparently put forth in the chief Cat.holic 
ostensibly with the authority of a Catholic priest, a manifest 
of desertion and treason to onr Catholic troops ; and not 
omy ttet, Imt m evident revelling in the idea of English bloodshed, 
wherein, mth.h^ an enlightened eye, maybe detected the workings of 
the diabolim What must the poor Protestant, whose feelings of 

mtum indignaticmilisav^Bot been mortified by the innaence”of the only 
Church, 8^, on i^iag this devilish stuff ? What! but that the 
omy answer which it desOTes, is such as may be given by twelve men 


in a lury-box, and a judge on the bench ! The poor natural Protestant 
would be wrong, of course. Instead of resenting the fiendish ferocity 
of the pretended priest Cahill, he ought to weep over it, and pray 
for the conversion of the supposed^ savage. But alas ! it is only 
Catholics who behave in this angelic manner under similar circum- 
stances. Then, how truly Satanic, to palm off upon society, as the 
writing of a clergyman of our Holy Church, the following inter- 
mixture of falsehoods and devil’s blessings, which I also extract from 
thelappearances of Dr. Cahill’s fifth letter in the lablei:— 

*** Lord John Russell has appointed a festival, to be held every year on the4fchi of 
November, to bum the blessed Virgin, and to spit on the Cross ; and the British Com- 
mons (long life to them), and the British Lords (glory to them), and the illustrious 
Queen OP England (may God bless her), have, with one voice, decided that all the 
Catholic ladies of Great Britain and Ireland are prostitutes (tins is the W'ord) and that 
their children’s children are bastards by the laws of England! ’ 

“‘Lying beast!’ exclaims indignant Protestantism. ‘Malicious 
hound! Blasphemous, detestable traitor! And this is the language 
of your Catholic priest, is it, as expressed in your great Catholic 
organ?’ 

“I have simply to reply, my very dear Sir, that the only genuine 
pqrtioim of the foregoing paragraph are the benedictions it contains 
with which the rest of the Bev. Dr. Cahill’s real letter is quite in 
keeping. The demon has transfigured that gentleman’s phrases into 
semblances of evil, as he metamorphosed himself once into a form of 
loveliness when he appeared in the desert to St. Antony. As to the 
real Cahill, the original Simon Pure, so mild a pastor is that holy 
man, that butter literally will not melt in his mouth— a fact which has 
oeen proved by the evidence of seven millions of witnesses ; to which I 
may add the humble testimony, my very dear Sir, of 

“Your faithful Servant, 

“ Yeeax,” 

"P.S. The Tempter, under the mask of Dr. Cahill, writes 
nonsense as well as wickedness. Speaking of England, he says— 

She has added fifty-two millions of money to the field of her commerce, filched 
and extracted fmm the weakness of her neighbours ; and she has been enabled, at the 
same time, to strike a deadly blow at the Catholic Church, which has disabled her for the 
moment. 

. “The Evil One ^ clearly made this last assertion with a view to 
mname English prejudice against Bulls.” “ Y.” 


THREE MONTHS AT SEA WITH A PIPER! ! ! 

• Times (August 6th) an advertisement from a strange 

mdmdual, descnbmg himself as “ a Piper,” and, amongst other recom- 
mendations, saying, that he was perfectly ready for 

AN ENGAGEMENT, to go to the Shooting with any Gentleman, or would 
go to sea as Piper on board any of Her Majesty’s vessels, and would make himself 
generally useful. 

Amongst ‘‘tlie pleas^es of travelling,” we doubt if a Sootcb Piper 
was ever before moluded as one of the requisites. We would as soon 
travel with a German Erass-band continually at our heels, or take the 
monster Italian Organ, on four wheels, as a travelling-companion. 
Besides, wouldn’t “the Piper” be a little in the way of the shooting? 
tostead of helping to bring down the game, wouldn’t he only frighten 
it away P A bird might stand fire, but we doubt if the boldest specimen 
of the whole feathery tribe could stand the Bagpipes ! But, it a plan 
should he wanted for driving all the game out of^ngland, in the same 
way that St. Patkick drove the reptiles out of Ireland we beg to 
recommend the above proposal of " the Piper ” as the one best adapted for 
that object. Let him only walk through England, with his instrument in 
tuU blow, and all the ponlterers might as well shut up shop, for not 
pother head of game will they ever be able to sell after the experiment ' 
We should see the poor distracted birds flying, in large clouds, out of 
f never, never to come back again ! As for the second 

h^ ot the otter, we cannot conceive any individual insane enough to 
shut himself up m the same yacht with a Piper ! Depend upon it, if 
he WM not already stark staring mad at the time of sailmg , that he 
could not help, before he had been three months at sea, coming home 
in a hopeless state of incurable lunacy. As for ourselves, we vrould 
refuse to sail in_ any vessel that had the Bagpipes on beard. The 
knowledge of havieg such an instrument of torture in the same vessel 
P^^ce in our breast such a feeling of sea-sickness as 
would be the death of us in less than one week ! — ^which would not 
be, we are afraid, the pleasantest way, for either party, of “Paying 
the Piper.” ^ 

The Chinaman and his Wives. 

Chung-Attai, and his brace of wives— his two better halves — 
have been^ introduced to the Queen and the Prince at Osborne. 
An illustrious lady was heard to remark that for one husband to have 
a cquple of wives, seemed an odd way of matching China; very like 
gmng one cup to two saucers. 




PUXCH, OR THE LONDOX CILiRIVARI. 


THE WIXTER GAEDEX. 

Aie.— “C mo's ffartfen"' (Rustic Melody). 



AS down the Winter Garden in 
fancy I did 

, I met a gallant Colokel that 
' most of you must know ; 

He wore a magnifier, and 
i held it to his eye, 

[ And at the Ingy shrubs and 
trees continually did spy. 
Continually did spy. 

I presently accosted him, 
^ and gently thus did say, 

"Dost thee approve of this 
here plan ? Come, tell me 
now, I pray.” 

I "I do approve of this here 
. ' plan, I candidly declare, 

I ; Ana I hope that Me. 
Pastok may stili the 
laurels wear, 

M.ay still the laurels wear” 


[to the Peer;” good tradesmen’s wives, and unexceptionable peers’ 

I daughters alwaj s on hand in every variety. 

; Felicity is guaranteed on the principle of inviolable secresy ; ” we 
I will vouch for it, neither party ever dreaming of their happiness." There 
I is, moreover, this advantage applicants may sign by initial or motto 
the bliss being more intense if obtained anonymously ! 

' " None but respectable parties can be treated with.” 

Such is the declaration of the “ Secretary,” whose bill is before us. 
With this intimation, w’e beg to hand the matter over to the attention 
of that very respectable body— the parties ” of the new police. Perhaps 
. Inspector A. will favour the Secretary with his initial: and with it, his 
motto — " safe bini safe find.” 


" Exciise me, gallant Colonel ; there ’s no olfcn<^ desir’d : 

I think as how I Ve heard that you waxn’t always of this mind.” 
"You speak the wmrds of truth, which I freely will allow; 

But my opinion’s alter’d, and I feel quite different now, . 

I feel quite different now.” 

" What chang-ed your opinion, might 1 beg you for to state ? ” 

"Oh 1 I ’m open to conviction ; though ’tis sometimes rather late ; 
But there is no resisting this fair and lovely view 
Of plants from Madagascar, and Chayny, and Peru, 

And Chayny, and Peru.” 

“I pray you, gallant Colonel, to walk along with me 
About the Winter Garden, its wonders for to see, 

All in among the spice-trees, and scented gums and balms, 

And the ferns of foreign climates, and the date-trees, and the palms, 
The date-trees, and the palms. 

“Look, here is the banana a-beaiing of its fruit, 

And here you ’ve got the plantain, and the cocoa-nut to boot ; 

The coffee-plant in berry you also here may see. 

And likewise the prickly-pear and the Ingy-rubber-tree, 

The Ingy-rubber-tree. 

“ And here ’s the splendid orchises, so beautiful and rare. 

That grows ori trees, and only lives on water and on air ; 

And flowers, like moths and butterflies, and insfcts that appear, 

And plants, with leaves like pitchers, that would hold a pint of beer. 
Would hold a pint of beer. 

“And here we have the vargint flower, which, if attention’s guy, 
Will be found to have inside it a figure like a dove; 

There you observe the fly-catcher, whereon there grows a trap. 
Which, if a fly gets into it, will nab him with a snap. 

Will nab him with a snap. 

“The grand Y’ctoria Begia here before us you behold. 

And which I think you’ll own comes up to all that you’ve been told; 
And there you see the children, and the maidens sweet and fah. 

That in Winter Garden have come to take the air. 

Have come to take the air. 

“ Nw, 0!ffs, gallant Colonel, a blessing to the Town ? 

And yet ^tis tmj meant to pull the Grys& Palace down.” — 

“ Ahl thm I shmdd have triumph’d— but here I should not be ; 

And Hek Maisot’s Commissioners wmildhave been as wise as me, 
Have been as wiseas 


AWPUL EIEE AT DUBLIN. 

5 

} (From mr own Bej^orter.) 

} On Tuesday morning, August 19th, an extensive fire broke out in 
Dublin; and, though happily unattended with loss of life, there are too 
, , good grounds for apprehending that it will be ultimately found to have 
J ' done considerable damage to property, as the real victims of its 
j ravages will be the producers of wealth ; that is to say, the industrious 
' i classes. For some days, suspicious-looking columns of smoke had been 
observed to issue from the office of the Tablet newspaper; and a smell 
of fire had been distinctly perceptible in various quarters of the city, 
especially in and about the Homan Catholic Chapels ; but on Tuesday, 
at 9 a.m., the odour became general, and by 11, flames were seen 
ascending in several directions. A Protestant placard was in a few 
moments reduced to ashes, and a shop-front, of the same persuasion, 
shared a similar fate. For a short time the flames were suppressed by 
the praiseworthy efforts of the Police ; but, between 11 and 12 o’clock, 
they again burst forth in the Rotunda, which, being fiUed with the 
most inflammable materials, rendered a conflagration unavoidable. 

Under the names of the Most Reverend Dn. Cullen, calling himself 
Archbishop op Armagh, Dr. MHale, also calling himself Aech- 
BISKOP OP Tham, and other pretended Archbishops and Bishops of 
Ireland, the spacious edifice contained a vast collection of those prelates 
whose vestments are so extensively employed as combustibles among 
our junior population on the Fifth of November. A great number of 
lay figures, inclusive of those of Messrs. Pletnolds and KeogHj M.P., 
were likewise collected together, and from their known facility of 
ignition, the greatest danger was apprehended. The gilded chair of the 
so-called Archbishop op Armagh was speedily in a blaze ; the Are 
appearing to emanate from the lips of his nominal Grace. In a few 
moments several Romanist ecclesmstics and Members of Parliament 
were in flames ; and the devouring element then seized on Dr, AITIale, 
rendering him_ almost instantaneously incandescent. Several other 
notorious individuals present afterwards kindled in succession ; Mr. G. 
Moore, AI.P. for Alayo, flaring up with terrific vehemence, and the 
whole assembly were soon involved in a lurid glare, and emitted dense 
volumes of smoke. 

At the outset of the fire, Mr. Fmch was sent for; and with the 
National Fire Brigade, of which he is the head, attended with his usual 
promptitude, and lost no time in setting his engine to play upon the 
flames. By the exertions of Mr. Funch^ the fire was in some measure 
got under, but not until considerable mischief had been done : besides 
which, it is rumoured that some of the parties involved will be found to 
have severely burnt their fingers. The perils of the conflagration were 
much enhanced by certain titular prelates pouring oil upon ardent 
spirits, of which there was a large stock in the buildinsr. Although 
the fire has been partially subdued, there is some reason to apprehend 
its spreading, and the engine of Mr. Fumh will continue to play on the 
blazing ruins. The principal sufferers were insured in the Irish 
Assurance Office. There is every j:^on to believe that the fire was 
the work of an incerndhay. 


MLAN AMD Wmm TEARS mi BMEK 

^ Tsm IS, al a e^tam Matiimiwbl Eegi^aation Office, in Chancery 
Lane; where a philanihropist— for only the price of five shillings for 
“ registration,” guarantees to make^^ties” happy whoare “ strangers 
to each other.” Mr. Calcraft, the hangman, always delicately 
alludes to oonifemned as “the party;” the Hymen of Chancery 
Lane is 'm less scrupulous in his office ; Mbeit of the two functions the 
latter might be even more disastrous to those who fell into th^ hamfe 
of the match-maker. 

However, at the “ Matrimonial Alliance Office ” — (it might have been 
the Hand-in-Hand)— everybody may be matched, “ from the tradesman 


ONE FOOL MARES MANY. 

1Yb wonder why it Is that no equestrian entertainment seems to be 
complete without an ascent on an inclmed plane somebody on a 
' rwolving ball Whoever can do this, may be said to have the ball at 
his feet ; for he is sure of an engagemeiit just now whm town is full 
of horsemanship, and this piece of perils assmanship is invariably 
added to the programme. We shomd imagine the public have had 
enough of this entertainment, having been bored over and over again by 
the same sort of thing. We almost wonder it is still attractive, for as 
tJhe attraction is in the danger, and it does not seem to be dangerous, 
since nobody has yet broken his neck, and the thing is being done some 
thirty or forty times a week in different parts of London, we are 
surprised people go on paying their money on the chance of a neck 
being broken. 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI, 


THE LONDON PONS . 

ASINORUM. 

Otjb bridges used to be one of 
ibe prides of our Metropolis, but 
they are now, alas I becomnig our 
disgrace. We have no right to 
quarrel with the bridge that caries 
us safeljr over, but we^ feel we 
have a right to quarrel with West- 
minster and Blackfrlars, for their 
carrying us safely over has lo^& 
been a matter of doubt. ^ The 
bridges may be all very well in the 
abstract, but they are so shaky 
in tbe concrete, that_ if we trust 
ourselves to the premises, we may 
have to lament a premature con- 
clusion. The fact is, that it won’t 
do to let a bridge rest upon its 
own merits alone ; for, if it does, 
it is isure sooner or later to give 


The Cry is still They Can’t 
Come. 

The New Road has taken the 
complaint of so many of the 
London streets and thorough- 
fares, and a general breaking-up 
of the system has been the result. 
The fact is, that in the parish of 
Sfc. Pancras the Wood Demon has 
been at work. It is all very well 
to quote the maxim, that “Where 
there’s a will, there’s a way,” 
but the traveller who has a will to 
go from Luston Square to King’s 
Cross win find there is noway at all. 





MR. BRIGGS GROUSE SHOOTING. 

11 A. M. Mb. Bbiggs begins to show Stmptohs op Distkess. He 
E iNDS ins “Native Heath” a very different thing- to his 
Native Plag Stones. 


WIT IN ERMINE. 

It has been said that a little ! 
wit goes a great way at the Bar, 
and, of course, on the Bench a 
little wit ought to go further 
still. We are happy to assist in 
making the following little bit of 
wit go very far indeed, by spread- 
ing it all over the world— the 
natural consequence of our print- 
ing it. 

One of the Judges— we will 
not name him, so that the laurel 
may alight where public opinion 
would bestow it— on hearing 
that Baron Platt complained of 
the absence of the Javelin-men, 
with their pikes, in ^one of the 
Assize towns, is said to have 
exclaimed, “Well, I don’t see how 
Brother Platt can complain of 
the absence of the Javelins, for 
he is clearly very much piqued.” 


A Coat on the Stage. 

The Liverpool critics make a 
great ado, because— a few nights 
since— a venerable he-goat ap- 
peared during Julius Casar, on 
the Liverpool stage. Do our 
Liverpool brethren lorget that a 
goat was the primitive classic prize 
for tragedy ? In which case, there 
can be no doubt that the goat 
only appeared on the Liverpool 
hoards to give some tragedmn a 
chance of carrying him off. 
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PUNCH 


THE PLAY. 


A VISIT TO DECRY LANE. 


Master .ras to all other Masters of theEiog: For inrfaoce/the 

apd juvenility,. lag? at least 


The Drurj' Lane plaj'-bili trfves the names of the horses and the 
riders, but the napies of the CIotos are studiously buried in the deepest 
sawdust. We think this looks a little like jealousji The same mystery 
is preserved with the Master of the Hing. If the same exclusive'spiriclii 
had been acted upon in English circles, the world would have lost the 
renown of a Widlicome. We could not help feeling how superior that 


Drury Lane. Some people are said to live a whole life in an hour, and 
Drnry Lane, most certidnh, uies through several seasons in a single 
year. It generally begins about October, as the “Home of the 
Drama/^ and finishes, alout August, as the “Stable of Atar Gull.*' 
It starts with a “Popular Tragedian^' in Autumn, and comes to the 
“Acknowledged Man-Mcnkey ” belore tlie Summer is at an end. The 


American jviasier, m point ot sprigntliness ana juvenility, lags at least 
j a thousand 5 ears behind him. Widdicomb is decidedly the first man 
I of his age; and, when we say that, we mean that he is, perhaps, the 
i oldest man of the present day, and, for his age, decidedly looks the 
1 youngest. 

j J.ti resie (as Jeuetns would say), the Dmry Lane Company boasts of 
,ibe same number of wonderful horses as any of its wonderful rivals. 


worst of it is it is iliP “ TTnniA of f Ip f Lata OTA i same numoer 01 wonuenui uorses as any 01 its wonaerim rivals, 

“elv anv caUers exceut a few renders w m tlJeir r'mnlk I who fire off pistols; who digup hidden purses ; pick up 

mentary cards at tlie door, while the horse, “Atar Gull,” boast a w legitimate 

ISv- JJai.e So A ' of ’anrdanoJy^^^^ 

olf&ifcS'' substktial proofs of ackuoufedgmeut at'the bands SSs 

Wp trill net s<k tiliT it i. P biit «n it ic anH /l.MmiT,.. fn .d- do everything but speak, Ti'e imagine, however, that this accomplisli- 
tb? question, wbetber It it caused *bv tfe duiner^ourft) ^evpeSe even, they will soon be tutored to acquire, and that before long 
of keenino- the hoii.e di.^tpd tlm* Tfnlia^ Oner., ti.o ^6 shall bear played by an bigbly-trained stud of horses, and 

actorr^e £ s5°a?ks. of lTes,°Ky 'Jtberof the f ^ W 

Lnndred-and-fiitv reasons usually assigned for the ruin of the laro'e has been at Drury Lane, since I^ckeabt left it. In the mean- 

theatres, -we pass ontothefacUbat DrurvLane anTwers veV weU the horses learn to speak, the paformances we well worth 

to MaxV eve^thing but the pr^rpose to wiich it L ctmve^S Eelves.®'®’ ^ ^ 

^ W e paid a visit# a few evenings ago, and. entered a crowded house, ' ' ' — • ■ - "" - == 

just as the “Acknowledged Man-Monkey” was going through his 

“delmeations of the monkey tribe.” As a zoological study, we should A FAMILY PAHTY 

say the “ delmeations ” would be rather deceptive, and the student of 

of monkey life must not trust too implicitly to the “ Acknow- The Times, of the ISth instant, had one of the oddest advertisements 
Jedgea Man-Monkey is the acknowledgment m wTiting?— at Druij have seen for many a day; an advertisement summoning dl people 
L^e. Afterwar^, we found the Brothers Elliott, with Iheir of the name of Jennifgs to a public meeting. It seems that some 
Drawing-room Entertainments, which caused us to wonder where property has been left by a Jennings, and the Question is, which 
tke Drawing-rpom may be in which such entertaimnents could be con- Jennings is to have it ? The entire body, consequently, are to meet 
veniently carried on. The Brothers throw themselves, and each together, with their pedigrees, to determine the matter. Hamlet talks 
other, about m a manner that would be fatal to any of those little of his being “a little more than kin and less than kind;” the passage 
objects of kiuck-knack^ to be found in drawing-rooms of ^ even the is obscure, but we think the forthcoming meeting likely to illustrate it. 
Humblest pretension. V\ e cannot imagine ourselves sittmg in a salon. Considering the party and the object, we expect there wili be more 
bounded m upon by three youths in spangles— and scarcely people there than are likely to be “Mn,” and something considerably 
anytmng else -ohs of whom throws himself dowm on his back on less than Idndness existent among them. 

tile nearth-rng, whne another jumps on to the hands of bis recumbent How is business to be managed? Me. Jennings must take the 
briber, and is pitched, head-over-beels, into the middle of the room. chair, and Me. Jennings must move the first resolution, and Me. 

• Drury Lane will, we trust, not go away Jennings must rise to move an amendment, and Me. Jennings must 
with the idea that OTr drawing-rooms are the scene of such proceedings ; appeal to all the Jenningses to be heard against Me. Jennings in the 
and we mim particularly warn them against the idea that at IIee chair, who insists on order. If two gentlemen rise to speak together, 
MAraTT s Drawing-room there are any entertainments of the kind. who is to settle which is to have the hearing? Will the partisans 
ihere nev-? was so much horse-riding m the Aletropolis as at the of both cry out, "Jennings I Jennings!” How can any speaker 
•pre^nt momenL Lomon migM easily be divided, like Yorkshire, into designate the last speaker with clearness? He cannot begin, 
its ^ortn and West Ilitog. Drury Lane might ra^ as the capital “Gentlemen, AIe. Jennings has told you” — ^there will be a cry from 
A ^ Cremome, the Hippodrome, everybody present, “No, I didn’t!” As for personality, that will 

and Astley s might each claim the same epithet in its own peculiar luckily be nearly impossible ; it will be impracticable to insult a Me. 

^ aP’-pi t at- -n-j- AT Til V Jennings in the presence of so many. Exchanging cards will be of no 

At Drury Dane, the iiiding takes a higher bound than we have ever use in this case. Out of the dozens of Jenningses on every variety of 
witnessed m a similar arena. Iheir ambition seems to be of the most pasteboard, how pick out your Jennings? how select the man vou 
vaultmg descnmion; the great merit of which, often as it leaps, desire to call to account? The thing is awful to contemplate! Our 
^til counting becomes a bore, is that it never ^ ‘ o’erleaps itself'.” Christian names are not various enough to meet the difficulty ; there 
ihere IS a grand ^me, called Battoute Leapmg, m which the art of must be dozens of Toisis, and Jacks, and Habeys, among the 

leaping' is carried to the very greatest^ height. “ One fellow leapt so multitude ! 

tarnation high,” the American cipwn informed us, “that though he They are called ostensibly as relatives, these Jenningses. But who 
went up qiute a boy— in the spring-time of his existence— he never does not see that it will be the interest of everybody to repudiate his 
came down till he was an old man, with a family of ten children.” The neighbour ? Gall one your first cousin, and you admit the possibility of 
aeronauts mu^ be rather afraid of this new Yankee sect of Jumpers- his^ being from an elder brother, and so nearer the common ancestor. 

• ^atT®^ • ^ as sky-rockets, and then whiz round and round No, Everybody will insist that he is the only genuine Jennings: that, 

in the air l^e s© many Catbarme-wheels. If one of them came in like a bottle of the real King oe Ouee’s sauce, he alone has the genuine 
collision with a balloon, the houleoersement might not be exactly name of the producer. There will be a fine overhauling of the pedigrees, 
pi^sant. A Ai. A n 1 - PI I . #1 sure. “That’s my great-grandfather, Sir!”— No, Sir, 

ihe ulowD^ b^ng to the talkative gen^ of clowns ; but then it must mine 1 ” Parish registers will be at a premium, and tombstones precious 
be recohected they spmg from an America race, which may account stones, indeed, on the occasion, Alany a Jennings, we fancy, wili 
sp^what lor their loquacity. If anythmg, they talk too much, feel inclined to hang himself on the genealogical tree before the i 
I talk so fast, said one of them, that it takes Echo six months business is over, 

before can give me an answer— and that’s a fact. I talk so tarnation One consolation, at least, suggests itself— that the bearers of the 

qmcK that no steam-en^e can follow me ; and in Kentucky, nineteen name of Smith have not yet been summoned. No, no ! The darkest i 
old women, at a tea-party, died on the spot of vexation, because they malignity only could suggest a step like that. If that comes off, why, 

J ^ - ^ h word, and if that isn’t the truth I’ m we must shut our shops, call out our specials, and prepare for the worst, 

blessed if my wife mayn t run away, and never come back agam.” 

But still they can be as nimble with their feet as with their tongues. - - - . - 

The funny way in which one of them danced a quadrille all by himself. 

between the Ancient and The Eaflway (no) Dividends. 

Modem CJuadame, was given with a degree of pomt which we have 

rarely noticed in the toe of a Clown before, excepting, perhaps, the At the recent meeting of the Eastern Counties, it was announced 
present wearer of Geimalei’s mantle (and very hot it must be to wear that there would be a dividend of £0 0^. This really looks as if the 
in this weather). Me, Elexmoee. dividends were getting quite round. 


empty— ruinously empty— praise ; but the “Acknoviedged Man- 

Sktiv sir >1' ‘•"J* riji '™L ffilr rf’tS/ar^r I. 

,m not ..k ,hi it i.t W ...it i;; a.d, t. ..k SiSj 
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HEMABKABLi: CEOCOSILE FOUKD IN lEKLANS. 


LITBEARI ECLIPSE. 

We hope the printers will take the precaution to damp, with additional moisture, the 
sheets on which our present number is printed, as we are about to introduce a piece of 
brilliancy from a Sunderland paper, which is really enough to bum everything else com- 
pletely out. The writer, wishing to communicate the fact that the sun set on a certain 
day, bursts forth^ into the following literary blaze. Our Sunderland contemporary can 
scarcely be safe with such a fiery genius on the premises, which we trust are amply insured. 
We feel it a sort of duty to throw cold water upon this luminary, and put him out. Now, 
reader, take care. If you have got a pair of green spectacles, put them on before you 
read the following, or get a piece of smoked glass. A.re you ready ? Now, then, let the 
Sunderland luminary fire away : — 

“ The rest of the evening, and especially before sunset, the heavens presented the most glorious aspect we 
ever remember to have witnessed. The hlue expanse beyond, seemed more pure, stainless, and incorruptihle, 
than ever feasted our visual orbs before. Interspersed, as it was, with calm companies of gold-ftinged, curling 
cloudlets, that reposed in the most tranquil and holy rest on the breast of this stainless canopy ; and the 
floods of golden light that streamed with tremulous, wavy motions from the mighty orb, as ‘ he stood trembling 
at the gates of the west,’ eUctrch^liOting with burnished gold every hill and tree, every house and spire ; and, as 
he rolled down among the mountains of clouds that seemed to gather there to form a magnificent temple for 
his reception, and which his setting beams iuvested with such brilliant tints and golden effulgence, we 
thought that this was surely a scene enough to make any one, not absolutely irrational, to feel a struggling of 
emotions too sweet, and too big for any other utterance than that of silent worship.” 

We ^ve only one suggestion to make about the author of this paragraph. Let him be 
placed in the centre of nis own parish, where his brilliancy would save all the exjjense of 
gas or oil, and realise the most sanguine idea of what might be done with the electric light. 




YANKEE DOODLE AT COWES. 

See the Newspaper Paragraphs about the Yacht 
‘‘ America. ’ 

Yankee Doodle came to Cowes, 

With temper rather skittish, 

Slick and trim from stern to bows. 

And bound to wop the British. 

Lord A.’s craft is rather smart; 

Lord B/s cutter "s handy ; 

“ Stop till you see our boat start,” 

Says Yankee Doodle dandy. 

0, Yankee Doodle, doo, 

She *s the boat to win, Sir ; ' 

When it only blows a few, 

Crikey, how she grins. Sir ! ” 

“ Yankee Doodle ’s run is clean 
As a Repudiator’s — 

She walks through the etamal green 
As he does from his haters. 

Her masts pomt upwards to the skies. 

Like the States’ aspiration, 

While down be' ; v pig ballast lies,’ 

To represent thvi nation ! 

0, Yankee Doodle, doo, 

You’ll wish the clipper farther; 

She walks as fast as does the light 
Erom every Yankee star there.” 

“ Yankee Doodle’s pennant waves, 
Flapping like a whip, Sir ; 

Won’t your Swells look black as slaves ? 
Won’t it make ’em skip. Sir? 

Though I feel a bit afiaid 
That you’ll think us vaunting, 

I can’t help saying, when you’ve weighed. 
You’re likely to be wanting ! 

0 Yankee Doodle, doo — 

She ’s the boat to wop you ; 

You’re too fast by half, at Cowes \ 

We ’re the boys to stop you ! ” 


THE POTATO IN IRELAND. 

[For the Killi&nny Cat.) 

is ^eseas^ 

^ The^ potato is 
saved. Had it pe- 
rished, we should 

have met with sympathy from Turkey— with consolation from the land of the Great 
Mogul. The Hindoo would have stinted himself in his food of rice to have stretched 
fortn a helping hand across the sea to Ireland ; the Esquimaux, would have wept like 
a brother. All nations of all corners of the earth would have sympathised with stricken 
Ireland, — ^whilst the callous, brutal, and calculating Saxon would have gorged himself with 
the beef of Ireland’s sons. We are saved from this insult, for the potato is sound — 
sound as the hearts of Ireland’s patriots, beating as they do with brotherhood and peace. 

" EntbrinGt toe the jPiiATE. — A burglary was committed the other day at the Bridewell 
in the City, and two or three of the constables were robbed. The burglars carried of? a 
quantity of plate, and the only wonder is, that as they were in the humour to carry off all 
the spoons, they should have left any of the constables behind. 


A Cardinal Would-be. 

A Correspondent of the Morning Advertiser 
asks — 

“Would you believe that, -when Wiseman dines out, he 
appears iu his church dress and preceded by Mons. Searlb, 
bearing two tapers with a velvet cushion, on which is the 
Cardinal’s hat I Would not Wiseman be a Wolsey if he 
could?” 

If he could, a real Wolsey. As he can’t, — a Linsey- 
Wolsey. 

ARTICLES lost AND POUND IN^THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

Among the articles lost and found in the Crystal 
Palace, there have been two that would form the 
greatest curiosity in the whole Exhibition, could they 
be embodied in the collection ; we allude to the time 
lost by the various clocks, and the level found by 
the water in the numerous fountains. . 


THE CHINESE LADY’S SONG. 

A Chinese lady of rank has been singing before 
Her Majesty at Osborne. We have been favoured 
with a copy of the song;, which we beg to say, will 
be simultaneously published in China, and here, 
there, and everywhere, in order to secure the copy- 
right. 

Song of the Chinese Lady* 

Oho 0 metoth ete asho pwit hme. 

Andb uya po undo ftfiebe st. 

Twi lipr oveam ostex celle ntt ea* 

Itsq ua lit yal Iwi Ua tte st. 

Tiso nlyf oursh iUi ngsapo und. 

Soc omet othet eama rtan dtry. 

Nob etterc anel sewh ereb efou nd. 

Ohs ayth eny ou’rer ead ytob uy. 
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HEEALDIC FEAGMENTS. 





meat as other heraldic objects 


r sinsrular heraldic cbjectSj there is oae 
notab'y so; mean a Ipmpka^^ 
which is the heraldic name for a ship. 
One of these looks as fit for sailing 
as if it had been built by a modem 
Admiralty. The BriCES or Aegtle 
bear a ‘Ujmphad with sails thirled 
up,” in the* second and third quarters 
of their shield, as representatives of 
the Lords of Lorn— to indicate, we 
suppose, that they rowed in the same 
boat with those old potentates. We 
confess that we should be sorry to 
embark our fortunes in a Irmphad 
anywhere farther dawn the river than 
Greenwich— even although it displayed 
fiags and pennants flying, as pre- 
tentiously as it does in the above case. 
And v.'e are afraid, though with every 
disposition to exclaim, “Eow, brothers, 
row,” to any worthy master of a 
lymphad ex^'ant, that these wessels 
will be symbolically, as they have been 
literally, superannuated by the superior 
powers of modem steam-vessels. 

We invited our readers last week f o 
certain Honourable Ordinaries. We 
pointed out the CMefj^ the Pale, the 
Chemn. The Less is not so sus- 
ceptible of a festive style of treat- 
It is, however, rather an important one 


When the dark hatchment on the wah, 

All black in ground, shows both are gone, 
W' hen crests gleam faintly on the pah, 

Our honours merge into our son. 

Ee, quarterly, our bearings shows, 

In first Bxd fourth my lymphads sail; 
Second and third with pride disclose 
The crescents that you bear in pale. 


— ^it encloses a third of the shield horizontaHy across the centre. 
Antiquarians sn^ose it to represent a scarf. The Bar is in the same 
direction as the Bess. 

The Bend crosses from the dexter chief to the sinister base. It is to 
be noted that most of these have their diminutives, little representa- 
tives of them on a small scale. The Chief has a fillet— as Loed JoE2? 
has his BtAWES. There is a half of the Bar, too, called the closet- 
typical of the humble space occupied by so many members of the 
profession of that name. As to the Bend Sinister, with regard to 
which one hears so much saidj and which is perhaps the only ordinary 
whose name is perfectly familiar to the public, ^S'e have to notice an 
odd theory regarding it, broached by old Guillim, the writer on 
Heraldry. That learned man says that the bearing known as the Bend 
Sinister is properly a bdtm or cudgel, and is worn to show that 
gentlemen labouring under the misfortune of having it on their shields, 
are liable to be cudgelled as slaves — not being born free 1 This theory 
has been severely reprobated by subsequent writers. But it is satis- 
factory to know that whether Gtjillim be right or not, the Bend 
Sinister is delicately repudiated by modern families, who give not so 
much a sinister as a dexter-ous turn to the matter, by putting their 
arms within a border wavy ” instead. The next age will possibly see 
them marching triumphantly "over the border,” and coming out with 
shields in a state of primary purity. 

One of the most important matters in Heraldry is the marshalling of 
arms, by which is meant the arranging of those "quarterings " which 
one becomes entitled to by marriage. A husband has a right to impale 
his wife’s arms with his own, in an ordinary case — (ah I how often is 
this "impalement” a terrible punishment, heie, as in the East!)— but 
if he marries an heiress, (or lady without brothers), he places her shield 
on his own, and his son bears both arms "quarterly;” in addition to 
which he has a right to all the arms which previous marriages have 
brought into the damsel’s own house. Hence come those huge batches 
of quarterings whicli your great ‘houses boast. You may pick a selection 
of the choicest coats for your carriage out of the whole number— or to 
grave on a pewter-pot, as is done by our friend Eltjit. We illustrate 
this most romantic branch of Heraldry by a few lines. 

A HEEALI> TO HIS MISTRESS. 

Dear heiress of the house of Ware, 

My heart all gules before yon lies : 

And, like the birds the Mtjedochs bear. 

Is vulned by your tender eyes. 

Slow mimt visions past me shine ; 

Sweet etoiles glitter on the sense ; 

I long to bear your arms with mine 
On an esmtcheon of pretence ! 

Before your footsteps, as yon pass. 

May roses harhed and seeded grow ; 

And gleaming through the rich vert grass, * ] 

Sweet Bourbon lilies proper blow 1 


i A TESTIMONIAL TO THE SULTAN. 

"Me. PuNcn,— I write to yon from the vats of Baeclay a^d 
Peukins ; and am emboldened to do so by the circumstance that, upon , 
' another occasion— to which I needn’t more partic’larly allude at this | 
minute— my pictur, and the pictur of two or three of my mates, had the 
' honour to find themselves m yoni\ widely circ’iated columns. But 
I that not what I ’m going to write just now. 

i "A//. Fuiieh , — I see by the papers that the Sultais"— like a jolly 
^ Turk^-cock as he is — is going to let out that brave fellow Kossuth 
: ^d his companions : let ^em. out safe and sound, with not a hole peeked 
! m their precious ^ skins by that varmint of a double-headed eagle, which 
' is kept in Austria to feed upon the hearts and vitals of brave men, for 
• all the world as they feed the vultures on garbage at the ’Logical 
Gardens. 

" On the 15 th of September— say the papers— K ossuth and his friends 
are to be free. The Sultax— ( well, Vyomy wish the Pops was as good 
a Christian)— the Sultan wouldn’t m bullied into doing the shabby 
thing; but, having given ins word, he looked upon it like that diamond 
that's being shown at the Glass Palace, above all price,— and the up- 
shot is, Kossuth isn’t to be hanged in Austrian rope, hut is alive, and 
I hmpe will some day be found once again kicking. 

"Well, I should like us, as Englishmen, to make what is called a 
Testimonial to the Sultan. I should like to give him something, that 
he could look at when he chose ; and see in it a proof that J ohn Bull 
loved ^ and honoured him— Turk and infidel as they call him — ^for 
standing like a noble fellow— and that, too, as I hear, when he was none 
of the strongest— between the butcher and the brave. 

" Me and some of my mates have been thinking over the matter ; 
and it ’s our opinion that we could give nothing to the Sultan that 
would be more grateful to his feelings as a Sultan, a gentleman, and a 
good-hearted fellow as he is— nothing more grateful than a noble 
gallon tankard, silver-gilt, or all gold, if there ’s money enough. Yes, a 
gallon tankard, carved outside with hops; and hooped like a barrel, 
and writ with a proper inscription, that the piece of plate may go down 
all his family as long as Turkey stands.— ’T would be a fine thing, 
wouldn’t it? Always^ standing on the sideboard when any of the 
’bassadors irom Austria or Russia dropt in upon bus’ness P Do you 
know, Mr. Funch, I do think Old England might be worse represented 
in what is called the eyes of foreign powers. 

" Any way, Mr. Fmch, just set the thing going, and you may rely 
upon subscriptions from one and all of 

" Your humble Servants, 
"Baholat and Plekins’s Deaymen.” 

"P.S. We do think that the tankard shouldn’t go to Constantinople 
without a butt of our XXXXX. (and stronger than that, if yon like). I 
know that Mussulmans don’t drink wine; but there’s no law ’gainst 
hops. At least I should think so ; for a good many Turks, now and 
then, have come to see us; and don’t they see the bottom of the 
pewter ! ” 

Public Works and Public Idleness. 

A EETUEN, extending to thirty-six folio pages, has lust been 
published on the subject of public works. We think we could produce 
a companion volume, amounting to many more folios of speeches in 
Parliament, by way of showing the extent of public idleness. That 
which occupies more time in the doing than everything else put 
together, is undoubtedly the doing of nothing. The money ’thrown 
‘away upon nothing, would pay the National Debt over and over again; 
and as to a report on public works, let it occupy as^ many pages and 
cost as many pounds as it will, the^whole falls into insignificance before 
the extent and the cost of public idleness. 

A Check to Blooming. 

It is said that three females— wife and daughters of an innocent sea- 
captain now on blue water— have appeared in the public promenade of 
Belfast in full Bloomer costume. Funch has received various intima- 
tions of an attempt in certain quarters of England at full Blooming ; 
and has been asked his advice upon the exigency. Funch has to pro- 
pound an instant remedy. If women assume the dress of men, let them 
undertake men’s duties : hence, every Bloomer shall be liable to be 
drawn for the militia, without benefit of substitute. 
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FANNING A FLAME! 


IRISH ALCHEMY. 

Doctor Cullen makes the first bid 
for episcopal martyrdom: in the face 
of eventual penalties,^ he has ' signed 
himself " Lord Archbishop of Arm^h, 
and Primate of all Ireland.” But 
what of that? His Grace shall be 
held harmless. Lord John may cast 
a wistful eye at the defiant church- 
man; but — says Mr. Reynolds — 
hands off— 

“ If pence vere subscribed here to pay the 
fine of a bishop, he [Mr. Reynolds] believed 
the money ivould be applied to other and more 
unpleasant purposes.” 

What sings Mato4he~Mint in “ The 
Beggafe Opera 

« See the ball I hold! 

Let the chemists toil like asses ; 

Oiir fire their fire surpasses ; 

And turns aU our lead to gold.” 

^ Eeynolds-op-the- Dublin- Mint 
sings another version. His Irish al- 
chemy is not to turn lead into gold, 
but coppers into bullets. 


The Moors. 

Our Cockney correspondent says 
that the birds are very wild, and that 
the heath being extremely slippery, 
the attempt to run after them is apt 
to be attended with numerous falls, 
especially in patent-leather boots. He 
says the exercise is fatiguing in the 
extreme, and complains that there are 
no cabs to be had on the hills, though 
there are plenty of flies. 


THE SONG OE THE NOETH KENT EAILWAY. 

T/ie Station Master si9?gs. 

Come issue the tickets, and open the wickets ; 

To see the folks crowding is funny— quite funny ; 

By pushing and shoving just keep the mass moving, 

Por all that we want is their money — ^their money. 

The Railway Policeman sings. 

Now don’t be perverse. Sir; though dropp’d is your purse. Sir, 
We ’ve something to do but to mind it — ^to mind it ; 
To-morrow from Town, Sir, you’d better come down. Sir, 

To see if we ’ve happened to find it — to find it. 

The Railway Money-Taker sings, ' 

It ’s useless. Sir, talking; you’d better be waDdng ; 

Your change 1 put down, and it lay there— it lay there ; 

If somebody snatch’d it, you ought to have watch’d it, — 

Move on, for yon really can’t stay there— can’t stay there. 

The Railway Door-Keeper sings. 

Keep back, and no pushing ; now, where are you rushing? 

Your ticket, it ’s very well, showing, sir, showing ; ^ 

By the train that’s departing, you can’t think of starting ; 

In an hour another is going, is going. 

The Railway Constable siT^fs, 

Come, none of your airs now, you’ve paid all your fares now ; 

Though waiting may be a vexation, vexation. 

You must stay where you are there, squeezed up by that bar there. 
Or else be walked off to the station, the station. 

The Hailway Porter sings. 

Your trunk I cau’fc find it, and how ’s one to mind it ? '’ 

You ought to know better than bring it, than bring it ; 

I just saw another, I thought was your brother, 

To a man with moustachios. Sir, fling it. Sir, fling it. 

The Railway Guard sings. 

Now, anywhere jump in — that carriage go plump in. 

Sit down on the lap of that gent, mum ; that gent, mnm — 

Sit down by the dustman ; I tell you, you must man : 

You’re wondrously hard to content, mnm — content, mum. 


Lady Passenger sings. 

There ’s somebody smoking ; it ’s very provoking ; 

My purse from my pocket is going, is going ; 

But now, mid so many, to fix upon any. 

In the dark, too, of course, there ’s no knowing, no knowing. 

The Railway Ticret-Collector sings. 

Why, what a collection 1 it bafles inspection ; 

I wonder they managed to ride ’em, to ride ’em ; 

The different classes are jumbled iu masses. 

And so I shan’t try to divide ’em, divide ’em. 

The Railway Passenger sings. 

Well, really, I never— did any one ever 

See aught that cau equal their capers, their capers ? 

Instead of remaining for useless complaining, 

I’ll go home and write to the papers, the papers. 


ANOTHER PERFORMER OF “LA FIGLIA.” 

Our fashionable and Protectionist contemporary, The Herald, had the 
other day the following funny passage in the notice of one of those 
deeply interesting events, a “ Marriage iu High Life.” It ran thus, 

“ We also noticed Mr. B. Holmes, the father of the Irish bar, and gi’andfather of the 
bride.” 

Why, this beats the old story of the “father of modern chemistry, 
and brother^ of the Earl oe Cork,” The young lady, who has just 
become a bride, must, according to our contemporary, be La Figlia — 
not of a regipaent— but of the whole Irish Bar. Of course, the relation- 
ship, if it exists, cau only be by adoption, though we never yet heard of 
the lawyers in a body adopting a young lady, unless she happens to be 
a ward in Chancery — which we trust is not the case with the bride of 
the paragraph. An opera called the Laughter of the Bar might make 
a pendant to the LattgUer of the Regiment — though the interest of the 
former would be serious in the extreme. A Rataplan, with the usual 
(ytim.oexY refrain of “Tin, tin,’’ would be highly effective; and as to 
accompaniments, the dominant instrument would be the Gross case, of 
which the Court has always an abundant supply. 


A Query. — Cau anybody tell us whether Cleopatra’s was the 
needle that took the stitch in time that saved nine ? 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


I FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 

I (For iheMlketmsr Cat.) 

^ ^ course you -will uot be sur- 

* prised at another attack by 

^ the Saxon upon the last shred 

^ of prosperity that, fluttering, 

hangs upon our insulted coun- 

8 try. Yes ; the measure of our 

wrongs is now full and run- 
ning over. The emerald— like 
. the pearl of old—is dissolved 
^ in the nitric acid of England. 
Was it likely that the Crystal 
Palace, as it is called, would 
have passed away, without 
leaving another wound on the 
bleeding breast of Ireland? 
It was not enough that that 
fabric was raised by Irish skill 
i — that Irishmen hammered 
^ the iron — and Irish glaziers, 
_ as our own Moore sings, “cut 
their bright way through” a 
million panes of glass;— not 
enough that, to the very struc- 
ture of the shamrock, Mr. 
Paxton owed his notion of 
the^form of his Crystal 

honour and gloir of the idea 
W 2 W V ictoria Lily) 

\ pressly awarded by the Com- 
missioners should be added to 
the list, in order to outrage our beloved country I 
Will it be believed — but why do I ask ? — that a prize of enormous 
value has been adjudged to a person of the name of— I forget, but no 
doubt of an Irishman — for the invention of a mactoe (an infernal 
machine !) to be worked by steam ; a machine that, in one day, shall 
reap as much corn as would fall beneath the sinewy arms of a hundred- 
power Irishman ? Yes ; the corn of the Saxon is to be cut by steam ; 
and loud is the brutal rejoicing at the fireside of every Saxon farmer. 
At every harvest-home, the most exulting speeches have been made — 
the most insolent toasts drunk to the success of the steam-labourer, and 
the consequent and .well-understood confusion of the outraged Irish 
reaper. 

To Irish industry and Irish benevolence, the Scotch and English 
farmers have owed the gathering of a thousand harvests. Irish riches 
have gleamed like sunbeams in the corn-fields of the despoiler, — but 
wait awhile, and “ no Irish need apply.” The armies of Geres thatj 
for many a season, have landed at Liverpool, and Bristol, and Glasgow, 
spreading themselves over the breadth and length of the land ; econo- 
mizmg their wages, on their retura, by condescending to sleep at nights 
from Union to Union, — these armies will bs disbanded by the mechanical 
reaper. The Saxon farmer is delighted with the prospect; and — I 
speak upon the best authority, or would I speak at ali ? — every night 
drinks success to the mechanical reaper, and confusion to the Celt. 

Our venerable Doctor Cahill has, of course, been outraged at 
Leeds. _ Benevolently disposed to teach the benighted Englishman the 
true principles of astronomy— as set forth by the College of Rome, and 
about to prove the sun one mile and a half in diameter, according to 
the authority of His Holiness— that astral luminary was attacked by 
the bigots, but has since come out from the contest in all the triumph 
of intelligence and purity; having eaten his words like a mess of 
buttered beans, to the confusion of his accusers. Oh! it was a 
beautiful scene to behold— a great moral aspect to contemplate— to 
think of Doctor Cahill, as an astronomical lecturer, teaching the 
bigotted Saxon the machinery of the heavenly bodies, as accredited by 
the Court of Home ! 

I have also to inform you— and I do it rejoicingly— that Lord John 
Russell has already directed a Government prosecution of Doctor 
Cullen! The Premier will have his £100; and if it were a hundred 
hundred, all the better ; for wouldn't the money leap from the pockets 
of the flocks for the honour and glory of the martyr ? Of course, the 
jury will be packed. I may next week send you the names of the 
Protestant slaves selected by the Government for the dirty doing ! 

If I must- in my duty of your own reporter — allude to other matters, 
I must tell you that Londou is flat, collapsed, dead, laid out, after the 
Glass Show. The greatest news, is a giantess from Lapland ; she has 
o:dy been here a week or two, but I understand contemplates an imme- 
diate return to her own country, finding London so mighty dull. 

And I had nearly forgot— the drama is taking a start. Mr. Barnum 
has enriched the stage with two little girls of the name of Bateman : 


they play, among other things, Mchard III. and 'Richmond, and make 
the very least of them. The public is further assured that the little 
girls can neither read nor write: a fact at which the public must 
rejoice mightily. I have heard that the way to improve the notes of 
singin^-birds is to put out their eyes ; and, in like manner, to keep an 
actor in the dark may be the best way of teaching acting. Mb. Barnum 
has, however, delicately suppressed one fact— it is this He might, if 
I he liked— (and, for ail I 'd answer to the contrary, may do so now)— 
prove the little Batemans to be lineally descended from the distin- 
guished Lord Bateman, “ who was a noble peer,” and who. in his 
pilgrimage to various countries, contracted a private marnage in 
America ; from which union have descended Richard IIL mdiRichmond. 
There can be no doubt, had Barnum minded, he might have proved 
this ; and have further illustrated the fact, by showing the Bateman 
family arms marked in the nape of the neck of either actress. Perhaps, 
however, this may remain over until the “ benefit.” 


SAMBO TO THE GREEK SLAVE.” 

You a berry pretty ima^e ; ob dat^dere am no doubt ; ^ 

And Hiram Powers him clobber chap, de man dat cut you cut ; 
And ali de people in de world to look at you dey go. 

And say you am de finest ting dat 'Merica can show. 

But though you am a lubly gal, I say you no correct ; 

You not at all de kind ob slpe a nigger would expect : 

You never did no workee wid such hands and feet as nose ; 

You different from Susannah, dere, — jon. not like coal-black Rose. 

Dere's not a mark dat I see ob de cow-hide on your back; 

No slave hab skin so smooth as yourn— dat is, if slavee black. 

Gosh ! if I war a slave again, all down in Tennessee, 

In such a skin as that of yourn is where I ’d like to be. 

I 'spose de reason why your face look mellumcholly sad, 

Is 'cause dey gone and tom you from your lubber and your dad. 
How hard 1 say Mass a Jonathan— oh, what a cruel shame ! 

Ob course you know him nebber serve a nigger gal de same. 

But now no fear of floggee, nor from lubly wife to part, 

And here I stands and speaks my mmd about de work ob Art ; 

De nigger free de minute dat him touch de English shore. 

Him gentleman ob colour now, and not a slave no more ! 








MASTEB JOHN BTTU IN TSOVBIE. 

Hr . Pwnch . Why, Johnny, what’s thb matter?’^ 

Johnny, *^Ip yod please, Sir, there’s a nasty tjgly American been 


New Title.— Lord Arundel goes by the name, now, of “The Great 
Toe-toe-taller.” 
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STOKLES OP EAGGED SCHOOLS. 

To the 'Editor of '' Funehf 
Sir, 

“I know wliether practical jokes are among the ab- 
snrdiiies you deal in. I dare say they are. I hate popular education. 
I detest philanthropic associations and aH such humbug. Then 
possibly, it was you, or some of your writers, who played me the trici 
ot sending a copy of the Hampshire Indepe7ident, containing the 
report oi a Ragged School Meeting at Southampton, with a number 
01 passages in it, considered, I suppose, contrary to my views, and 
tiiereiore marked, and underlined. Whoever the jackanapes was, he 
has not succeeded in provoking me—not at all. If the object was to 
convince me, I can only say that it has equally failed. I am not to be 
mposed upon by such ridiculous anecdotes as those related by the 
j Srarch. But others are — weak-minded persons who are 
troubled ^T^th sympathy, as they call it--and are touched. Yah! 
touched^ indeed, by such stuff and nonsense as this, which is calculated 
to soften—the feeiinga, they say, but I say the head 

« ' A short time age, a hoy, ahoUt thirteen years of age, called at his (Me. Branch’s) 
house, and said he wanted to see hiih. He ■was sho'vrn in, much to the terror of the 
servant, who hy no tneEaB relished hi^ppearance, when, said the reverend gentleman, 
the following colloquy took place ‘ Well, my boy, trhat do you want ? ’ ‘ Why, Sir 
I heard yon preach a sermon, last night.’ ‘ Did yon ? Where V ‘At the Ragged 
School, and your te&t was this :— to Mm that ashetli of tkee; and from him that 
would borrow of thee turn mt men Orndy. Now, I am come to borrow of you, and I hone 
you will act up to your texV {laughter). ‘Well, my boy, what do you want to 
DoiTow? and what have you bemi m the habit of doing for a living ? ’ ‘Why Sir I 
have been a thief, and ha-ye been Vmgtd four times ; but if I had ninepenoe, to set me 
up in selling vngans, I would eatu houest gruh: ‘ I lent the poor boy a shilling,’ said 
Me, Beanoh:, ‘ which he insisted re-paying me, at the rate of threepence a-week, 
and because I would not take auy interest, he one morning, unobserved, threw a bunch 
of onions into my room.’ 

" never wo-uM have paid a fctbiug. Tlirew ia the onions out of 
I mere amptiatncs. Idle young rascals have served me the same way— 
I ooiild have caught ’em ! 

^ Mr. Branch may be a well-meaning man ; but— don’t suppose. Sir, 
1 aim at a paltry ’witticism— I must say I think this Branch extremely 
green. He observes, that 

^ 5 "* 

^^^Pathos !— the sort of tHng, I beHere — ^whatever that is— that some 


people find to cry at in a playhouse. Hagged Infant Rosciuses, I 
suppose— much good they will come to! Quickness ?— Yes Sir 
espemlly on the approach of a policeman, I ’ll warrant you. But, now 
lor the example : which is what I should call simply an instance of 
sauciness and impertinence. 

ragged, when asked if he had a mother, 
replied, ‘ Do I look as if I had a mother. Sir ? ’ * 

rA of street slang. Sir. "Does your motlier Inow you ’re 

— Oh, don’t I love my mother 1 ’—all the same sort of thing— 
what we hear every day of our lives from the Little ragamufins who 
stand on their hea-d and walk on their hands- about the pavement • a 
most dangerous practice — ^as the sight is enough to give a nervous 
person a vertigo. 

Again Under^ an archway, one tnhter’s morning, Mr. Branch 
observed what he mistook for a bundle of rags ; but, 

“ ‘ O n approaching it he found two little hoys, the one almost nine, ihe other almost six 
years of age, huddled together, and almost perished with the cold. The arm of the 
elder boy was round his brother’s neck, and was quite stifiF with the frost : and when he 
was asked why he kept it so long in that position, he promptly answered — ‘ Sir. mv 
brother is^younger than I, and I am trying to keep him warm.’ Here Was a touch of 
natural aneotion that had never been surpassed.’ 

I beg Mr. Branch’s pardon. Sir. I Iiave seen these young 


coincide. Appealing in behalf of Ragged Schools to persons of all 

CroXLOZQ-lllS/tlOjQS ^ 

“‘If my house were on fire,’ said the speaker, ‘I should hot ask the men at the 
CTgmes whether they were Churchmen, Baptists, Wesleyans, or Independents ; hut I 
should say — Pump, away, lads, pump away.’ (Loud cheers). He would also say, in 
this great and good work' — * Pump away.’ ’ 

"" So should L Sir, if any amount of pumping would make the little 
varlets clem But you might as well try to wash a blackamoor Vrhite, 
a’ baths and wash-houses, which are another innovation, 

and, like your Ragged Schools, will soon, I suppose, extend into the 
provinces, and we shall have all the lower orders, at Southampton and 
everywhere else, mdulging in luxuries and acquiring learning above 
their station, through your philanthropic system of " pumping.’ 

""I am. Sir, by several years, your 
* * fs , ^ “Senior.” 

Our Senior appears to be a Pump, that wants to threw cold 
water on Ragged Schools. 





PUNCH. OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


ANN HICKS TO F. M. THE DUKE. 

{Favoured hy Mr, Funch) 

Mbs. An'N Hicks— tlirough Mr, Funcli — presents her duty to Field- 
Marshal, the Dukk and Conqueror in 100 Fights ; and having had her 
eye drawn to F. M. the Duke’s letter, which appeared in the news- 
papers rejecting upon her ; and feeling that the meanest subject as is 
can plead a habeas corpus, having in the poorest English garret the 
strongest castle, Mrs. Ann Hicks offers her duty, and as a lone 
woman hopes to be permitted one word. Strike but hear, is the 
motto of everv Briton; and Mrs. Ann Hicks— saving the presence of 
E. M. the Duke— trasts, whatever Lord Setsiour may insinuate to 
the contrary— that she has not, and never will, forfeit her proudest 
birthright, which is to feel that the newspaper press is like the air she 
used to breathe in Hyde Park, if she has it not, she dies. 

E. M. the Duke takes it upon him to write to Mb, Gbotiths of the 
Anti-Enclosures — 

“TLe Dvkd does not exactly understand trliat connexion is supposed to exist 
bet-vreen his house in Piccadilly and Mss. Hicks's cottage. The Pure purchased 
from the Crown his property in Piccadilly.'* 


‘'THE LAST NIGHTS OE JHLLIBN.” 




OEBOB-STRUCK were we all 
last week to see the -walls 
of London placarded with 
the above terrible announce- 
ment. We could not imagine 
what fearful crime Jullien 
had committed, that his 
nights should be numbered 
like those of a common cri- 
minal. Knowingthat he was 
a leader of the greatest exe- 
cution, our first impulse was 
to send off^to Newgate to 
make inquiries what sort of 
nights the ill-fated Maestro 
had lately passed. We 
were most anxious to know 
whether, in the pbiBseology 
of the penny-a-liner, “his 
appetite had remained good 


Mbs. Hicks is the last woman upon the earth as would dispute an - oi the penny-a-hner his 

accountwithE.M-theDuKE, who no doubt has filed his receipt for ^ appetite had remained good 

Apslev House, which may it cover E. M. many Waterloo Banquets, the to the last,’’ and whether, “ as the termination of his car^r approached,” 
Grenadiers never giving up the Conquering Eero Coming, with God his usual firmness had in^the least deserted him? These inquiries. 
Sate the Queen andThe rest of the roval family. however, were never maae at Newgate, or Horsemon^er Lane Gaol, 

Mbs. Hicks savs nothing against the Duke’s bargain about his or, anywhere else; for, in the meantime our loreWmgs 
house in Piccadilly ; but Mrs.^Hicks would be less or more than a quieted by the agreeable discovery that the “ Last Nights which 
woman (which she has no wish to be, one way or the other) if she had so much alarmed us, had reference merely to an^ engagement 


didn’t feel the following as a stab : — 

“ Mss. Hicks is neither more noi less than a squatter on the retaining hanks of 
the Serpentine river.” 


at the Surrey Zoological Gardens, where Jullien has lately been 
flourishing hm baton. His ambrosial curls and moustachios, and 
spotless white waistcoat, have not been sacrificed, we rejoice to say, to 
the severe reauirements of any orison regulations. Our Jullien. 


15, mi J.-L -LT 'I nr k TT the severe requirements of any prison regulations. Our Jullien, 

s it—- SQUATCEB , That 3 the h.o-w.. Mss. Ann ^cks thank Heaven ! is stili preserved to us ; but re^iy managers should be 
must feel it : to he glled— and that, moreover, in prmt a squatter careful not to shatter our nerves by such startling announcements, 
by the Hero of a Hundred Eights,” and many more than that, she s 

bound, if they were all told— to go down to her grave as a “ squatter,” :■ 

—which even Lord Seymour, which is saying a good deal, never called 

her before— is too much, with the eyes of Europe, as Mrs. Hicks feels CROUCH BRITANNIA 1 

every one of ’em, looking at her, and at E. M. the Duke in the ' , . 

bargain. A Disloyal and Unpatriotic Song, for the Fotmdd: with Accompanimnis 

Mbs. Hicks, moreover, cannot but feel much hurt at what comes by the Pope’s Brass Band, 

next, as she reads it in the newspapers ^ a mn-nVieK 

«The Duke has frequeutly consiaered it hig duty to inquire, and he could never 
find that Mbs. Hicks had any authority whatever to establish herself there.** W ith boast triumphant, lorgeU the PopiSh Cham, 

j j? 1 *4. X- >1 1 T -Li.* 4* -w A-u -n This was their blessmg on the land, 

i ?• Ajid barefoot friars sang the strain : 

that he didn t ask her own self about her rights to her stand, which „ 

would have proved to the generous heart of E. M. His Grace that she ^ ■, .. 41, 

was no more a “ squatter,” with her humble ginger-beer and inoffensive Crouch, Britannia, Beitann^, on ihy wa'ves, 

apples, and her happy tea-kettle, that would have been singing still but Britons ever, ever, ever, ever, be our slaves . 

forAespiteofanobleinMasshaUteMineless ISTations far more vast than thon 

Mbs. Hicks, ^ys, she does feel that she conld have proved herself Before our Bontiff’s footstool faU : 

no more a Muatter to P M than the Dukk is a squatter to himself ; thou only scorn to boir. 

thongk as she hears, f. M. has, perhaps, set down before more places ^ eeandal to them all ? 

than she ever dreamed of. Ohorus Grouch Britannia 

But to conclude, Mbs. Hicks presents her humble duty to E. M. 
the Duke, and shall be prond and happy to wait upon his commands. Shall thy free spirit stronger rise, 

and to tell to His Grace the varnished story of her wrongs, begirming The firmer for our foreign stroke ? 

with her first standing— (not squatting)— at the bank of the Serpentine, least we ’ll do ia ns lies 

until she was crushed to the earth by the Woods and Forests. To mate thee wr the Pope’s “ sweet yoke ! ” 

P. S.— Mbs. Hicks sees by the papers that Lord Setmo-ub has put Chorm,^Orcflio\x, Britannia. &c. 

his keepers in the Park in livery : green frocks — gilt buttons — and red 

stripes. Mbs^ Hicks has no doubt that they look very fine ; but for her ''' ' '■ 

own part, she wonders how Lord S— ym — r can look upon those buttons nxT-ni a p txtp'r wny f 

without thinking of the widow’s tqars (who was squatt:er)—and to -n 4r4MtJ2AUi . 

conclude, how he caa behold those scarlet stripes without taking to his ■ Dear AIb. Punq:®^ 5.iPA>A,c. 

bed, and dreaming of an unprotected bleeding heart « defence ™ 

Solicitor,’ in the money article of the 2 mes (which 1 

■ — interesting), I read, the other day, that, in that Court, 

Kot is^ from tbi© Trutbu 

A SHORT time back, on the first night of a new niece^that is to say, ! 

a new translation— at one of our theatres, (we could name it, but have ^ , . 

no wish to be spiteful), loud cries were raised, when the curtain fell, for know he has got — for blighted hopes and wounded feelings. suppose, 
“ Author, Author ! ” These cries were continued for some time, whem from the word sdtachment, that the Lord Mayors Court is intended 
no one appearing, a French gentleman rose in the dress circle, and said to do justice to those who have been, wronged, kke mOj in the tenderesi 
most seriously, “Ladies and Gentlemen, de author of dis piece is in point. But would you, if you were me, Bring an.action for breach of 
Paris.” It is scarcely necessary to state, that after this announcement promise in a court where £10 or £12 is all the cost of an attachment ? 
the English Author did not make his appearance. Devotedly^ yours, 

TOe best Scotch Johe we ever Hear^ : v : . ■ Dinah. 

I A cmBYW Scotchman, being told that Dbmc^thenrs W5as in the habit •« x-rtr-arixr 

of making snoeehes lat the sea-side with stones hia month, . HTOW'GiENCE. 

exclaimed^ “Hoot, monl then he must ha’ been the first Member for SUmwA's® are ccmsideied to be loiteig up ; yet raiw^-teusipesn is 
FeeblesF {Loud qf ^ologyF ngt ^ - decidedly ior it i» utterly deficient ia the soul of Business— 

proceeds to grom^ pxmetuality . 


CHEAP P^IDI! 

*^Deab AIb. Punqus^ 

“In a defenco'rf ih© Lobd Mayob’' 3 Court, 

Solicitor,’ in the money article of the Tiynes (which 1 think 
interesting), I read, the other day, that, in that Court, 

" * TLe costs of an attachment as aLove, including tv^o counsel’s fees, seldom amount 
to more than ;510 or ;£12 on each side, let tlie debt be ever go large.’ 

’“Apeijured wretch owes me at least a thousand a yaar-^wbioh I 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 



tlie true links of charity and peace ? 
— ^The chains that bound their barred 
anatomies, f 

Is Wiseman a reader of UUniverst 
Does the Dove of Galway coo over it ? 




ONLY A PENNY ! A SENSIBLE AND INGENIOUS, TOY EOR CHILDREN. 

(-Stfc London Streets.) 


HERETIC DEATH "NATURAL AND NECESSARY." 


HE Ukivers is the avowed organ of the 
Jesuists; but for all that, it has, just 
now, the grace of plain-speaking. The 
Eire-the-Faggot (one Louis Veuillot) 
who edits that meek and humanizing 
print, writes thus of heretics ; — 

“ A heretic, examined and convicted hy the 
Church, used to he delivered over to the secular 
power, and punished with death. Nothing has 
ever appeared to us more natural or more 
necessary.” 

Happily this is only mere Jesuits’ 
bark j but, take the muzzle off, and the 
Jesuits’ bark would certainly not be 
worse than the Jesuits’ bite. To burn 
a heretic is the natural and necessary 
way, according to the Catholic Church, 
to rule the roast. Sweet the odour or 
pitch shirts: the only sort of pitch 
fragrant to the Fisherman, and neces- 

S as fragrant to make water-tight the 
erman’s Boat. 

There is, in Strype, a pleasant bill of 
expenses, touching the deaths of Bid- 
let, Latimer, and Cbanmer— deaths 
natural and necessary — ^that even now 
may be grateful to the contemplation of the editor of the JJnivers, The items are made out with a 
simphcity that must charm the Jesuit mind : — 

s, d. 

For three loads of wood-fagots to burn Ridley and Latimer 12 0 

Jtem, oneloadoffiirze-fagots 3 4 

For the carriage of these four loads 2 0 

Item, a post 

Item, two chains 

If^ two staples 06 

ilcin, four labourers 2 8 



£15 2 


natural ^d necessary death of Cranmbr was brought about at somewhat less than half the cost. 
The heretic mmd is apt to shudder—the heretic 'heart to thrill— at this account of blood— of blood some- 
what more meftaceable than Cardinals’ scarlet; but the loftier, the serener Jesuit snuffs the burning, 
smacks ms lips, and warms his hands at the comfortable blaze. To him, what wood more precious 
than the cedars of the house of Solomon? — The wood that burned Ridley and Latimer! What 


WHAT AN EYE DEAR.’ 

Amono the recent inventions of 
science is a false moveable eye, war- 
ranted to open and shut, squint, stare, 
wink, cry, and perform all the other 
operations of which the human eye is 
capable. Unfortunately, the inventor 
cannot promise that the false eye shall 
see, though we are well aware that 
looking at matters with a false eye is 
a very common practice. Ingenuity 
certainly goes a very great way in these 
days in supplying, by means of objects 
of art, the deficiencies of nature. We 
cannot enter an omnibus without being 
told, through the medium of a con- 
spicuous placard, that there is "No 
more Grey Hair : ” though we cannot 
help taking it into our head that there 
is, for our own locks give the white lie 
to the flattering announcement. It is 
true we have not accepted the invita- 
tion to go to some Emporium, and 
have our poor old head placed in the 
dyer’s hands ; for though we would do 
almost anything to render ourselves 
agreeable in the eyes of the world, we 
are not yet prepared to dye for it. 
Besides,^ we have seen specimens on 
some of our female friends, and we 
have a great objection to a prismatic 
head of hair, whieh is the usual eon- 
sequence of an attempt to turn grey 
into black, or a decided carrot into a 
delicious chestnut. 

We should like to see the experi- 
ment tried of how far the false might 
be made to supersede the true, in that 
decided matter of form, the human 
bbdy. Legs and arms may be, and 
are, replaced by artificial means; 
teeth, hair, and eyes are to be bought 
singly or by the set ; and who knows 
how many people we should find with 
false tongues, false hearts, and wooden 
heads, if we had but an opportunity, 
of detecting them ? We must confess 
that in the notion "of false eyes we 
see something very hard to real— ise. 


Bailway Returns. 

Amongst the "Railway Returns” 
of the last week, there has been the 
singular omission of a most important 
one. We mean the return of Mb. 
Hudson to railway affairs. The Hon. 
M. P. attended, and spoke at, a rail- 
way meeting last week. We are afraid, 
however, that this is about the only 
return which Railways are ever likely 
to get from Mr. Hudson. 


Britannia Ruling the Waves at 
Cowes. 

The result of the contest for the 
Royal Yacht Squadron Cup at the 
Cowes Regatta redounds much to our 
maritime glory: for the America ran 
clean away from her British compe- 
titors. It would be better, however, 
if we possessed a yacht that would be 
likely to catch her if it ran after her. 





PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARL 


THINGS WHICH MK, HOBBS IS AT PEBTECT LIBEETX; 
TO PICK. 

^ ^ Tindesemng 

Lords and Ladies out of the 
Pension List. 

To Pick the Locks of the 
f ^ I f / ^ Prisons that confine Abd-el- 

^ lA N BLADEK, Kossuth, and the poor 

^ FT Hungarian exiles. 

A - A To" Pick as many holes as he pleases in 

holy Goat of Treves, and all other false 
habits of the Bomish Church, or other- 

P 1 ^^To Pick the Locke on the Irish Under- 

r'' ^ ^ I standing, if it has not been too much 

hampered by the keys of St. Peter. 

To Pick the Padlocks that fetter poli- 
prisoners to felons and criminals at 

*& Pick as many of the Wards in 
Chancery as are likely to fall into the 
' hands of Priests, and Mothers, and 

I Sisters, for the enrichment of Boman Catholic Convents and 
‘ Isunneries 

! To Pick a Quarrel nith Lord Jom Bussell, if something is not 
; done by Government to check the sedition of the Culleijs and C ahill s, 

! and other ivould-be enthusiastic martyrs in Ireland. r . • 

i To Pick a good opportunity — and the earlier the beter — ^for stopping 
} the trade of Agitation that is pursued,^ in all religious and political 
! matters, in the Sister Kingdom, to its ruin and degradation. 

1 To Pick a Capital out of Europe that contains as many bad Statues 
' and Public Monuments as London. ^ ^ ^ , 

' To Pick the Irish Thom out of the British Lion s Boot, 
i And lastly — to jump from painful subjects to comic— to Pick all over 

i the world a better Periodical, if he can, than PUNCH \ 


A NOBLE NOTELIST. 

Mu . Shobebe has reason to be proud of at least one of his noble 
authors. Our friend the Fost speaks of Fercp HattiiUofis a novel from 
the head of Lord William Lenitox. It must be now some seven 
years since Funch honoured that distinguished writer by a peculiar 
notice of Ms merits. It would appear from the Fost — ^for Fun^ is not 
a cannon-ball, and cannot go through every book — that the bold Leichox 
is as originM as ever. 

He [saitL the Post \ plagiarises right and left, and stows the stolen goods of other 
writers into his own book with as little conscience as Olivee CE 03rwELL the key 

of the House of Commons into his breeches pocket, after sending the Barebones 
Parliament about their business.” 

That a noble lord should stow stolen goods into “ his own book ” is 
an original way of making a book “ Ms own ; ” pocket-handkerchiefs 
mav become nersonal property by the like process. However, some- 


« It must he admitted, however, that he often throws a new grace around an old story 
by his free and graphic manner of narration, and that many a gem, whose lustre had 
been clouded hy long usaga, shines out withjresh hriMimcy when set off ly his lucid and 
easy dialogued 

In the like maimer that stolen jewels — ^many a pilfered gem — set 
off at the receiver’s by the free and grapMc manner of the would-be J 
vendor. Happy the man — and especially valuable to the tradesman in * 
noble brains — ^who, by Ms lucidity and ease, can turn an old story into < 
a new one. these means, the oldest Joe Miller becomes the * 
youngest Bill Lbxnox. ^ 


CAHILL^S TBA^T:LS. 

A GODLY pilgrim, meek and poor, 

I traveli’d Prance from end to end: 

I rapp’d at many a cottage door,^ 

Eor Erandfc was ever Erin’s friend. 

The farmer’s cot, the noble’s hall, 

The curate’s comfortable thatch, — 

They gave me shelter, one and all — 

I needed but to lift the latch. 

I knew the rich and poor, and ate 
The farmer’s soup, the noble’s feast ; 

A kindly welcome ever met 
Tlffi poor and friendless Irish priest. 

And Erin ever ws® my song, 

And often (alter dinner-time) 

I ’ve told the tale of Erin’s wrong, 

And bloody England’s guilt and crime. 

And pray’d a curse — as who would not ? — 
On them that liolds the tyrant’s rod— 
That sent the fell potato-rot, 

And persecutes the men of God. 

And as I did my grief assuage, 

And, sobbing, told my country’s 
My audience wept with honest rage. 

Their gentle bosoms thrill’d with hate. 

Yes, lovely France is Erin’s friend ; 

And from Alarseilles to Finisterre, 

(I seen the land from end to end) 

By all the blessed Saints I swear. 

There ’s not a man in lovely France — 

That peaceful laud, so full of charms. 
With bUlions of inhabitauts. 

All bold in war, and bred to arms-^ 

There is not, from Burdeaux to Par’s, 

(I tell ye, for I seen the town,) 

Th^e ’s not an honest Son of Mars 
But wants to shoot the English down. 

There ’s not a lady, soft and mild, 

A speechless baby at the nurse. 

Or blessed priest, or lisping child, 

But does the bloody English curse. 

There ’s not a lovely maid or wife, 

Or lady there of any note, 

But she would take a carring-knife. 

And cut a bloody English throat. 

And this is wha;t I ahroa(^ 

When far away from Innisfail, 

As sure as I’m a man of God, 

By name the Beveeexd Doctor Cahill. 


Alesiander the Little. 

Alex. Duhab, writes in this jaunty fasMon to the French 
journals 

Flusieurs journaus annoncent que M. Alesandbb Dumas se porte candidat 
r Acad^mie. Mon pfere, qui n'a pas U temps de s'occuper de ces choses-ldi, me charge de 
vons prier d’annoncer que ce n’est pas M ni moi non pins quoiqne je tennine cetts 
lettre par une faute de fran^ais. ^ „ 

** A Tons, Alex, Dumas, fils. 

Who has not time my illustrious father—" to occupy himself with 
such things” as the French Academy. We always thought Alexander 
phv, Alexander the Little ; but Alexander Ms is Alexander the 
Very Least. 

Some Maniac’s Last.— A n ordinary domestic clock haring trfor- 
tunateiy run down, it was observed that it had come to an untimely 
end! 


A QUESTION OF STALE EGGS. 

Months, in these rapid times, become centuries, and therefore we 
may ask, as a question of archseological interest, what has become of 
the Oobaii? The Oobali were certain persons, or, to speak more 
correctly, a set of fellows, whose name is derived from the Greek words 
wlv an egg, and to throw, by reason of their haviog distinguisi^d 
themselves by throwing foul i^gs at people in returning from the Oaks, 
last Epsom races. One of their number, it was understood, was to have j 
been tried for this outrage at the Old Bailey— but the trial has not yet 
taken place. We repeat, then, what has become of the e^-throwers ? 
for, as their offence was not only filthy in itself, but followed by conduct 
of eqxt^y disgusting baseness, they ought by tMs time to be all of 
them at work picking oakum. 

Not Going, But GouCh 

The papers stated, that during the Lord Mayor’s late visit to 
Paris he had arranged to sell by auction many of the French articles 
in the Crystal Palace. We couid not believe that his Lordship so far 
combined business with pleasure, as to make his visit the meditM of a 
job, or that he would knock down with the hammer of the auctioneer 
the whole of his civic dignity. It so happens, moreover, that his Lord- 
sMp has retired from the rostrum, as the advertisements of *^Mr. 
Gadsden (late MhsgrovE and Gadsden) will testify, and he 
accordingly has ceased to put anything up, but Ms brother Aldermen. 
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THE EPISCOPUS VASTATOR. 

A Leciure addressed io the National Entomological Society, 



The Yastatoh Episcoptjs— oh, The Blight op the Shameock.— (mat be 

SEEN 'VflTEOTJX THE AlD OP A MICROSCOPE). 

The Bpiscopm Vastator — some specimens of which, have been lately exhibited in 
Parliament—is a variety of the Moth tribe, and is peculiarly remarkable for the 
damage which it does to the cloth. The creature may often be caught slewing on 
the Episcopal bench. In size it sometimes exceeds the largest beadle, it often 
commits great ravages on Church property, which it gets hold of, and appropriates 
to its own purposes, by the most crafty management. Such is the voracity of the 
jEkiscopits Vastator, that a single individual of the species will consume the fat of 
the land to the value of £10,000, £15,000, £25,000, or even more, per annum. It 
is a lepidopterous insect ; the wings with which it flies away with its booty being 
exposed. The head is defended by a whitish pileolmi, presenting a cleft appearance : 
the body is invested with a mantle of snowy hue : and a similar covering, but 
of a finer texture, clothes the two anterior extremities, which terminate in claws 
of great strength and tenacity : the two hinder or lower limbs are black ; as also 
the whole body is found to be when its exterior investment has been removed. Its 
ttoat is garnished with two white bands. It is furnished with antenme, or feelers, 
which it sometimes puts forth during its periodical visitations. On these occasions, 
^emi^ a peculiar hum; whence, among the vulgar, it has obtained the name of 
Hum-Bug. Another variety of the Bpisc^us Vastator is met with here, but is 
more numerous in some foreign parts. It is distinguished by the peculiar brilliancy 
g its colours, which vary from gold and purple to scarlet, exceedmg in splendour 
f ^ beetle. Ei Ireland it is common ; and is one of the principal causes 

ot tie blight which prevails in that country. It is less voracious, perhaps, than the 


B^iscopus ; but is even more mischievous: for it is 
armed with a sting, and its habits are analogous to those 
of the gad-fly and the hornet. 

The Bpiscopus Vastator must not be confounded with 
the ^iscopus Fastor, or true Bpiscopus, which it resembles 
in nothing but external appearance. 


EXCITING HACE. 

The American "Liners” are, undoubtedly, very fast 
vessels, but we think that we know a class here able to go 
a-head of them — we mean onr owti newspaper "liners,” 
who are capable of lengths to which most objects in crea- 
tion are unequal. During the whole of the recent yacht- 
ing at Cowes, our “liners ” have been going the pace, and 
showing that their craft are undoubtedly more than a match 
for the craft now in the Channel: so intensely nautical have 
the worthy fellows become, that common comprehension is 
incapable of keeping up with them. We used to think that 
fire was the natural element of the liner, but he now shows 
himself equally at home in water, which, for that matter, 
is equally, to be sure, a devouring element. Let us hope 
that it won’t be necessary to interdict him from both fire 
and water — as the Homans were wont to do by those whom 
th^ declared enemies to the republic. 

What can he more ludicrous than to see the liner run- 
nmg a race with the sailor, and becoming more nautical 
than the nautical themselves ? to have honest Will Blhgsbt 
informing us that the Screamer " hauled her wind ” while 
the Foppet " wore at two,” and “ with gaff-topsail shiver- 
ing,” got the " wind on her quarter ? ” When we find him 
holding forth on the fact, that the Titania " lost way,” 
on a certain occasion, it only leads to the reflection, that 
he himself is losing his way m a subject for which he is not 
fitted. 

Proeessor Aquarius Brick, the accomplished lecturer, 
who has, of course, been at Cowes during the recent cruises, 
has written to us, severely stigmatising the assumption of 
nautical airs by everybody. He makes our blood ruu cold 
by informing us that an old stager, recently paid off from 
the West Indies, who ventured to make a remark on the 
America, was told by young Gosling (of the firm of Elopp 
AND Gosling) that "no square-rigged man could s::il 
a fore-and-after ! ” 


Good News for the Nostrils. 

The other morning, at the first General Court of Com- 
missioners of Sewers held under the recent act of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. E. Lawes, the lately constituted chairman of the 
Commission, said— accordmg to the Ihmes, that 

“ He -wonld take that opportunity of stating, that he shoHld give 
his personal attendance at that office every day.” 

" A new broom sweeps clean,” declares the adage. Now 
that Mr. Lawes has been appointed to preside over our 
sewers, may this proverb be exemplified in the state of the 
Metropolis. 


Hagiology in 1851. 


It is the boast of Popish controvertists, that all the 
saints exclusively belong to their persuasion ; which is so 
far true that no other sect at present pretends to make any. 
Home, however, continues to do so occasionally; and the 
political line taken by her priesthood in Ireland renders 
it highly probable that—as Assizes are still among the 
institutions of the country— the Papal Church, although it 
may fail to augment the army of martyrs, will soon afford 
some additions to the Calendar. ' 


Don’t Hun for Gold. 

The latest intelligence from California seems to show that 
the golden age is by no means, the most virtuous, for 
incendiarism, robbery, and murder are every-day occur- 
rences. As the ordinary tribunals cannot keep pace with 
the extraordinary amount of crime, the inhabitants have 
established Lynch law; but it is a bad symptom when it is 
only by the use of a Lynch pin such as this, that the 
common wheel is kept in regular motion. 
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THE IRON DUKE AT THE IRON BRIDGE. 


OUR PAROCHIAL PATRIOTS. 




0— THE Duke has 
been to look at 
Egbert Stephen- 
son’s iron triumi}h 
— the Britaimia 
Bridge, “ He re- 
mained,” says the 
reporter, “ for some 
time in one parti- 
cular spot, and ap- 


1 %^ 




Afi Si" ^ 


very natural cause 
of meditation. The 
iron soldier was con* 
templating another 
sort of iron con- 
quest which— in the 
sure progress of 
time — will make 
guns and cannon- 
balls iron of the 


EETMNLT if ever the country should 
want to be saved, we suppose 
we must look for our patriots — ^if 
V, their own account of themselves 
is to be believed— in the vestries 
of the Metropolis. Judging from 
the estimate they form of their 
I own importance, in a national 
point of view, the Cockney vestry- 
men are the only champions of 
our liberties, and we must go to 
Pancras for our Pyms— should 
we ever require one — or to 
Hampstead for our ELaiepden, 
If this empire were one great 
metropolitan parish, we iii%ht 
perhaps entrust its destii^ to 
the noisy oratois in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Hew Eoad— 
though WB should feel some re- 
luctance in doing so ; but as long 
as things remain as they are, 
we protest against Urn vestry 





very oldest sort. Edoms of Marylebone and St. Pancras aping to all the 

ine engineer will airs, and affecting to deal with all the business, of the Honses of 
superaede the ge- Lords and Commons. The “debates” as given in. the columns of a 
nerai: the stithy Sunday contemporarr, are racy specimens of British elocm^ee and 
t^e the pi^e of British grammar, and the disagreements between the members idiem- 
1 1 ^ selves are no less striking than the want of agreement between their 

old Turkish re volu- verbs and their substantives. 

nom m wmch a One of the strongest weapons that could be used by a foe to the 
Dlacksnuth bet^e system of self-govemment is put into his hands by the fact, that the 
leader, his leathern metropolitan rate-payers will entrust their interests to a set of gar- 
^ed as simpletons, who meet to talk about everything, and, as an almost 

the standard: and inevitable consequence, to do scarcely anything. The headings of the 
tee apron m still subjects discussed might be mistaken nsu^y for the titles of the topics 
rtestmed as the type dealt with in Parliament, while the bickerings of the members are dis- 
and ensign of the tinguislmd by nothing but perhaps their extra coarseness from the 
noblest achieve- altercations between real Members of Parliament. Scarcely a debate 
ments. takes place at a metropolitan vestry, in the course of which some 

dy BERT Ste- honourable member does nbt “ fling the dastardly lie back in some other 
ganaRSDH has been honourable member’s teeth,” and in which somebody does not call 
banm^tted m the somebody else a renegade and a traitor, for having left the Blues, and 


neighborhood of atta^ed iteseif to the t^ of the Greens, for some sinister purpose. 

. . , ^ ri. ^ K , , . . triumphal Hardly an orator rises to give Ms opinion on the proper aJlowaaoc of 

a great s^dglonous occasion-; and met wite cha- gruel for paupers, but he tbinlra it necessary to dilate on the evils of 
ractenstic intemgesice and dSKgy by the mon i^nqueror. Jgseth state patmerism, and express a patriotic wish that he ira;d the piwis^e 
JrAXTON was of couree and paid due tribute to the lofty of adininistering their gruel to that class of mendicants. OccasiDjaaly 

teachings of Geoege oTi^SCESgr^N ; teacMngs shown ‘ia the instructea a I^cratian patriot, in denouncing the evils of superfluity in the i 
gemus of his son Eobhet. Ckystai naan iron were dMy honoured : aHorwance of tea to aged inmates, will hare an oratorical feg at-super- 
ana we htme the Palace m Hy^ may prove ss enduring as the fluities m general, in which he probabiy mii^le together lite House ; 
lubular Bridge of tee Mcam f* — says the proverb — will of Lords, the Eecstoris income, the salaries of all publio fonctioimries { 

last as long as iron, if you take caie of it. above five hundred a year, and a few other matters of a kindred kind, 

as being; all equally superfluous. We baTe not the slightest doubt that 
— - if an offer were to be made to 'any of these metropolitan vestries to 

combine the whole of the public business with teeir own, the ta^ 
BEEnSH HEEYISHES. wcniidbeeagerlytindertakenbya large majority t)f teose exoee^gly 

self-sufficient, but otherwise inefficient, bodies. 

A EEW years ago there was produced at one of the theatres a sort of We have no doubt that most of them mean well enough ; but 
operatic performance, with mnsic by Beethoven, called TAe Ruins of labourmg, as they do, under the effects of that most fearful compound, 
Athens, One feature in the performance was the celebration of excessive ignorance miugled with excessive conceit, they become guilty 
Mahometan service by a band of dancing dervishes, whose worsMp of those absurdities wlSdi have the dangerous tendency of bringing 

omneTC^-AH wi ^Is ±^11 LI ..... A 


jcrom unat time w xms, jLoaoa i JLaaoa / nas not been penormed on ^nen wno wall do tJie busmess tuat it is really tneir duty to pertorm* and 
tee stage ; but something yery like it has been repeated elsewhere, and leave state matters for discussion in other places, and on other 
continues to be, according to the subjoined statement of the TiTnes—- occasions. We do not deprecate public discussion, by any means.; but 
thoT^h this Keutba seengs taken, nnt from Tke Ruins of Aihms^ but from ^ body ^pointed to do one thing, should not always be discussing some 
the Euins of Eome other. The vestr:pie]i of Maiylebone and Pancras should stick to their 
« rm. ™ .... parochial, ^airs, mstead of hiurlmg back the lie ia each other’s teeth. 


BISSOP OP 
clergyinen 


cojaducting the ordinary services of the Church. Tt appears that the clergymen alluded and everybody. We should be glad to See aiUOng the CUriosiMes at the 

Moseom the«gamtlet” that the mteopoKtan Testrymen are 
prayer, preaching in the surplice, intoning the .prayers, and turning &oni ^ congre? taking up and throwing down again, 

gation during certain portions of the servicse.” 


But ou^ritish HeTvishes do things by halves ; they tom only half 
round. Why^ don’t they go the whole hog,^ and regularly waltz, and 
smg Emha{ mstead of burlesquing something else, by intoning it? 


A Sistex of^^terity. 


9^ burlesquing something else, by intoimig it? Inglanb and Ireland are called Sister Kingdoms; and Ingknd, 
pi^rouetting while they are about it, it would be ^ though she has received nothing but ingratitude from Inelana, has 
tee better it these reverend mountebmiks would dance themselves oat never in the hour of needifegottea that ^ was bound to msist her 
ot tee Church. 1 (a sister). 
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SERENADES EOR JOHN BULL. 


m 








Oh ! rest thee, my Johnny, thy Navy’s all right;] 

Thou ’rt Lord of the Oceau, entirely and quite ; 

If Yankees outsail thee, old King of the Sea, 

Let that matter nothing, my John Bull, to thee ! 

Oh ! rest thee, my Johnny, contented and wise ; 

Believe thou ’rt unrivali’d for bold enterprise ; 

And don’t think that Jonathan flogg’d his Papa, 

When he steam’d it before him across Panama. 

Oh ! rest thee, my Johnny, the time will ne’er come 
When thou ’it wake up, and find thy position is rum. 

Oh ! rest thee, John Bull, my boy, sleep while you may ; 
Sloth leads not to sorrow, as night leads to day.] 


rEENCH GENTLEMAN GEATIPYING HIS-HATEED OF 
[ ME. BTTLLh 

{From a rotigh Sketchy ly that amialle Jack-Friest, J)r, Cahill) 


Lullaby. Johnny, upon the tree-top ; 

When thy ships fail, thy Navy will drop;! 

When thy fleets yield, thy glory will fall. 

And down comes Johnny, and Commerce and all t 


Military Intelligence, 

It may not be generally known that Lord Arundel, only 
a short time back, was in the Sad Life Guards ; but, after the 
notable achievement at Limerick, where his Lordship flung 
his whole soul upon the railway platform to kiss a Bishop’s 
toe, Lord Arundel immediately retired from the^Shdj Life 
Guards, and joined the Foot 


PRIESTCBAPT VERSUS LAW.C - 

The ‘‘Catholic” Offenders — for so they boast themselves to he, by 
whatever title they may call their confederacy — defy the Government 
to prosecute their prelates for infringing the Ecclesiastical Titles BiU. 
Mr. Mitchell also defied the majesty of the English law, asffrantically, 

. rancorously, viperously, currishly, and childishly. Mr. t M itchell 
preceded the Offenders, and if the Offenders do not take care, they will 
perhaps follow Me. Mitchell. 

The Offenders, of course, mean to threaten that, if Ministers should 
enforce the law which they have broken, they will do something 
dreadful. What will they do ? Eight— of course— but with the old 
weapons of chicane and pettifoggery ? Then, if snccessfol, their hierarchy 
will triumph— precisely as many a rogue does at the Old Bailey, c la 
it really their magnanimous intention to commit high treason ? If so, 
'the campaign of these members of the Church Militant will, most likely, 
he preliminary to a mission to a colonial district, where they may, 
possibly, effect the conversion of Mr. Smith O’Brien — ^and thus Rome 
wfll triumph. 

Or, is the battle to be fought in the jury-box? Will the law he 
defeated by jurymen, sworn to decide according to evidence, giving 
their verdict in the face of it ? And so, is the day to be gained by 
perjury ? In that case, great indeed will be the triumph of the “Holy 
Church.” 


GOING BEFORE THE WIND. 



Mr, G. E. YpuNG- has 
been lamenting very 
bitterly over what he 
alleges to be a falling- 
off, through Free Trade, 
in the amount of onr 
ship-building. 

We are always happy 
to be able to console 
the afflicted, and we 
therefore beg to re- 
mind Mr. G.E. Young 
of one ship which he 
has quite overlooked, 
and the progress of 
which has been con- 
siderable since the es- 
tablishment of Free 
Trade ; — we allude to 
that best of all ships, 
good fellow-sMp. ^ 


Sale of the 1 America” Yacht. 

We are informed that the Jmerica yacht is about to be purchased by ENGLISH BULL-BEEF, 

a^dis^guished bookselling j^m in New York for the purpose of run- A Gentlema^t, named Greenhow, an advocate of Protection, writing 
and jjondon. This is characteristically wise of to the Times ^ says, in reference to the Legislature, 
pnblishmg‘JoNATHAN. ‘Ifyou will live by robbing the brains of others, ... ^ , ... , ^ ^ ^ 

competitors in the earliest 

Of the same body, in the same paragraph of the same letter, the same 
■ ■ ■ gentleman complains, that 

visionary, and captivating theory of *fre© trade,’ 
BADEN-BABEN. enchanted the unthinking part of our community (unforcunately much the larger 

rrrcr-i? i-i-D AXT-rs TtTTTrrt rkw -D A-Pk-CIXT ■ -L . I , « POTtion)* carried away by the irresistible influence of this speH, have'heedlessly 

GRAND DUKE OF BADEN is happy to announce that the Season joined m the cry to destroy everything British, in order to advance and elevate the ' 
,of Baden-Baden is at present in full vogue, and that be has the greatest plea- ” 

sure in* presiding every day at the head of the Table d’H8te, and taking wine with -m. l -it. j • j. • .j . 

toy of ^ wealthy Strangers who may honour his never-to-he-too-much-admired W Iiat With panderuig to the Spint of a.VSry small minontv,” audalso ' 
dinner there is generapy a little Gambling, when enchanting “much the largerportiou of the Community,” the Legislature ' 

considerable way towards pleasing everybody. i 
music is entrusted to the well-known taste Of one of the finest Bands in Germany. The MR. GREENHOW were a Papist, and WOUld hold forth at the ! 
Cro^ieras]^ an the Continental Languages; and there is no charge for Admission Rotunda, he might outshine MeSSES. REYNOLDS, KeOGH Moore and I 

to tte Gjmfalmg-R^s;. on the contrary, all those who have mo£ey are heartily Company, On their OWU <^rOund But mth all 

w^come to enter, and to play as long as they like; and the more who come the better ^ i a? ofOUOa. J5UL mLU au QUe Qeierence* tO the . 

pleas^ Vi the^ gniyn Dmra og Banly to see them. English Bank-notes t»l^ ih any Ri^otectlOUlsts, the necessity for Importing foreign cattle is, in no i 
M^^^rctamed^ Qhi^B,gne Ci<^rg Qv^iU) to he had on the premises. iiieas^e,^(usprov^d exhibition, however^ large, of this splendid 


BADBN-BADEN. 

'TTHE grand duke of BADEN is happy to announce that the Season 
of Baden-Baden is at present in full vogue, and that he has the greatest plea- 
sure idr presidiiig every day at the head of the Table d’H8te, and taking wine with 
toy^ef the wealthy strangejs who may honour his never-to-he-too-much-admired 
Casino with their presence. After diimer there is generaHy a little Gambling, when 
^eiy fadUty is given to Foreigners, especially young EngllSamen, to lose their Money. 
The Ctoversation-Honse has been re-deooyated in the most sumptuous style ; and the 
music 18 entrusted to the well-known taste Of one of the finest Bands in Germany. The 
Cro^iera sp^ sU the Continental Languages ; and there is no charge for Admission 
to the Gambung-Rocans;. on the contrary, all those who have money are heartily 
i weleoime to enter, and to play as long as they like ; and the more who come, the better 
the G^n Dp«B c» Baubn to see them. English Bank-notes token in any 
I (Jhtoipagne (l^re to be had on the premises. 
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THE FIGHT FOR CUBAN FREEDOM. 




I'/ 'Til 
liifi'i 




\ g OUST now American Tiews of 

k ^ Cuban affairs are very contra- 

u Victory. According to recent 

1. \ Transatlantic news at a mass 

I Wa meeting” of 18,000 persons 

\h\m I'M Tork, to sympa- 

' V ' i. . . . t I ^ Cuban invaders, 

it was resolved, amid tremen- 
dous enthusiasm, 

J " That in the opinion of this meet- 
ing it is consistent "ffith the peace, 
neutraHty, and honour of our Govern- 
ment for the people to assemble to- 
gether, and express their sentiments 
upon the subject of Cuban independ- 
ence; that such an expression not 
only comports with the magnanimitt/ 
and feelings of a free people, but is 
more particularly honourable to the 
character of a nation who were the 
first to declare and establish the prin- 
ciples of freedom^' 

4 Also, 

f That our Cuban brethren . . . 
have proved themselves not unworthy 
of the hheriy which our example has 

' '1 ii LikrjL‘“ 

' 1'' ' % '-il /si “That the appeals so fteqaenfl? 

! / , I i' 7, Ml IVuW ii^ i' IV fm! made by the downtrodden inhabitants 

I ; i“;'H 'vJMpjn? ‘ ' v%:— V i ^ -r==~ /M/ of Cuba for aid and assistance in the 

i'f'- "Which they are engaged 
^ ^ are worthy of being responded to by 

^ the American people.” 

Now, “Mr. Ashrel SanTH, 

of Texas,” in a letter to tbe Times concerning tbe movement in Cuba, thus writeth : — 

“ The main cause of the Cuban movement is the uncertainty of their property, and the insecurity of their 
social and political condition, and even of their lives, arising from the mischievous intermeMling of British 
aholitiffnists with the Slate ikstitutioxs of Cuba.” 

And thus 

“ It is a conviction of the truth of this charge of intermeddling that has roused the sympathy and enlisted the 
co-operation of numerous American citizens.” 

So the “mass meeting” at New York sympathises with the Cuban revolutionists because 
they assert “ the principles of freedom f because they have proved themselves not unworthy 
of '^liheriyf and because they were downtrodden^ and engaged in a ^^holy cause ^' — ^the 
cause of that same liberty. 

Not a bit of it, says— or seems to say — A shbel S^axH, of Texas. The Caban movement, 
and the sympathy of American citizens therewith, has^ been occasioned by the attempts of 
certain officio"as Britishers to procure, in Cuba, the abolition of slavery, 

further declareth doughty Ashbel Smith, on behalf of his compatriots : — 

“Nor will we suffer the institutions of Cuba to be destroyed by secret fraud or by open violence. The 
attempt to do so by the first means is the true cause and origin of the present convulsion in Cuba.” 

He has already explained that the institutions he means are slave institutions, and these 
he declares his countrymen will defend; whilst sympathising as well as himself with the 
Cuban insurgents, they profess to be actuated by a zeal for freedom. 

Can the large intermixture of Irish with Yankee blood, which has been occasioned by 
emigration lately, at ail account for this confusion of American ideas ? j. j 

One fact seems certain. The “ sympathy of the Americans is most eloquently repudiated 
by those among the inhabitants of Cuba who are most interested in the “holy cause” of 
liberty, ffour nundred and fifty gentlemen, zealous for Cuban freedom — the model freedom 
of American citizenship — headed by General Lopez, and Colonels Fragat and Clen- 
DiNNiN, landed near Cabanos, had a battle with the Spanish troops, were beaten, and some 
fifty of them captured. Having gone to war on their own account, unsancrioned by 1 heir 
Government, from no motive intelligible to their captors, but the desire of pay or of plunder ; 
the prisoners were — not unnaturally, though rather severely — treated as brigands taken red- 
handed, and forthwith shot. And then — but let the New York Herald conclude the tale : 

After they were shot they were dragged by the feet by negroes, who commenced stripping them of their 
clothes, which they carried on sticks through the streets, yelling like so many wild demons.” 

Yery horrid this ; barbarous ; disgusting ; revolting. The atrocity, however, on the part 
of the negroes, clearly shows that the Cuban slaves have rather^ a strong detestation than 
any love of the propagandists of Yankee freedom. Strange — ^is it not ? — ^that they should 
evince such savage, furious hostility to the “holy cause,” 


A CHALLENGE TO MR. HOBBS. 

“ Sir— Me. Punch— Old Fellow— 

I “Will you be kind enoagh to print 

my challenge to Me. Hobbs ?— 

“I challenge him to open a lock— for £500 
a side— or £50— or a box of cigars— or a dinner 
for a dozen — or anything he pleases. It isn’t the 
money 1 want, but merely tlie^ principle of the 
thing. I am so confident of winning. ! 

“Me. Hobbs boasts of having opened a 
Beamah’s Lock witii twenty tumblers ! 

“ This was done in the day-time. Can he do 
as much at night ? 

“I don’t wish to boast, old Funch^ but I 
mean to say that I have been in the habit, for 
the last three years, after going home from the 
Coal Hole, or Cider Cellars, of opening a lock — 
a patent Chubb— with at least 25 Tumblers 1 — 
Tumblers of Gin-and- Water I— hot ! ! mind you 
—and this I have done, not with a set of instru- 
ments, but with a simple latch-key I and I am 
proud to say, my hand has never failed me once ! 

“ Now, my dear Boy, if AIr. Hobbs vnll under- 
take to do as much for three consecutive years, 

I will promise to pay him the £500— or the £50— 
or the box of cigars — or the dinner for a dozen 
— or the anything he pleases— in the event of 
his being the wirmer, which I doubt very strongly ; 
for very few men, 1 flatter myself, are eq[ual to 
the task of opening a lock with five-and-twenty 
tumblers of hot gm-and-water 1 

“ This is a fair challenge. In proof of which 
I have the pleasure of subscribing myself, to the 
extent of three-pence every week, 

“ Your constant admirer, 

“Felix Fastboy, D.D. 

“ I and my money— or my dinner— or my cigars 
— as the case may be— are to be beard of at any 
time, between the hours of 4* and 12, at the Albion 
and afterwards, first at the Cider Cellars, and 
then at the Coal Hole.” 


A Beal Nut to Crack. 

Mu. DuNUP has, in order to encourage ingenuity, resolved on offering a vep" hands^e 
reward to any one who will pick his pocket so effictually as to get anything out of it. Uje 
learned gentleman states, fairly enough, that he has tried the experiment Irequently on his 
own pocket, and has never yet succeeded ; but, that ^ if any one else should ^jove more 
fortunate, he will be most happy to share the produce with the lucky individual, ihe profes- 
sional pickpockets have, it is understood, long ago abandoned the hopeless task, so that 
amateurs have now a fair opportunity. 


An Old Bogey’s Grumble. 

hlosT things that are to be bought are obtain- 
able by young men upon credit, excepting Expe- 
rience, whic' as a young man buys it, he must 
pay ready money for it. This may be one reason, 
perhaps, why the young men of the present day 
show themselves possessed of such very little 
experience 1 They spend their money in other 
things, and refuse to buy the only thing worth 
paying for. But only let a shop be opened 
to-morrow, where Experience could be had upon 
credit, and the doors would be blocked up by the 
crowds of young men rushing to buy it 1 

The Congress at Verona- 

We take the following from the Faily News : — 

The imperial, royal, and ducal gaolers of Italy are about 
to he gathered together at Verona, to consult and to confer.” 

Yerona has a poetical mausoleum. ^ The 
“gaolers” having, as they believe, given a 
sleeping draught to Italian liberty, would fain 
bury it alive in the tomb of the Oapulets. 

don’t hang out your banners. 

A Gentleman, who, from his position in 
society, ought to have known better, has just 
insulted us by asking whether the Standard of 
Natural Sherry was destroyed among the flags 
recently burnt in the Invalides. 

A Difficult Question. 

BtER Majesty, the Queen oe Naples— (so 
writes the correspondent of the Daily News ) — 
“ considers political offenders should suffer death, 
instead of being tortured in idols.” Given, the 
Queen op Naples and the King. Which is the 
better half of the other ? j 
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I THE PAPAL TEE, aUITE THE FASHICK IH NAPLES. 



The Pope and King Bomea are linked together by a tie of the closest 
amity. How would Pius like Bomba if their mutual bond consisted of 
the iron fetters which link together the political victims of that amiable 
inonarch in their dungeons, and which are never loosened, day or 
night, on any account whatever ? 


THE HOLYWELL STREET CRUSADE. 

The spasmodic morality of a parish is pleasant to consider. How 
long will a St. Molly-le-Strand, or St. Bacon-cum-JBeans nod, absolutely 
snore, over tlie most fetid, crying nuisance, as though the aforesaid 
St. Molly or St. Bacon slept on roses, lulled by silver brooks. Here 
has Holywell Street been a long-lived abomination; sinners there 
have grown grey in their nastiness ; nevertheless, the filth has been 
respected by the authorities as though it were a vested interest, and 
moral atrocity an allowed marketable commodity. In Holywell Street 
Infamy took up its ireedom, and was a protected citizen. And now, 
housewives taken with an annual fit of cleanliness, and resolved to 
whitewash the house from top to bottom, are not more energetic in 
their niceness, than are the parish authorities with Holywell Street, 
suddenly discovered and denounced ! The housewife takes her bed- 
stead to bits, and sulphurs it, and soaks it, and kills the very larvae of 
the noisome abominations. In like manner Parish Authority nowj 
resolves to lake to bits the infested Holywell Street. Well, there may 
he bedsteads that fire alone can purify ; and there may be some streets 
that — that — well, there may be some streets that may be very like some 
bedsteads. 


One G-ood Turn Deserves Another. 

The America is said to have won the race at Cowles, thanks to her 
superior rigging.’" Now, as America w'as finely rigged by England 
lOT being so lar behind every other race at the Great Exhibition, so 
England must not feel angry, after having been fairly beaten in a naval 
race, if she is made to feel in her turn the smartness of America’s 
Bsigging^ 


ETJH POE. TEE BOCTOB. 

Thebe has been so much said and written on the Look question, that 
a medical student of our acquaintance calls the controversy a great 
case of Lock jaw* 


THE SONG OE THE SHOE-BLACK. 

I WAS bom—I was bred— in the midst of the dirt. 

With nothing for stockings, and rags for a shirt. 

I "d never a father, and as for my mother, 

She never was sober from one day to t" other. 

My lullaby baby was swearing and din ; 

My earliest sweet-meat a mouthful of gin. 

Directly 1 "m able to move on my feet. 

To pick up a living, I’m turn’d on the street. 

I ’m hungry, and often in want of a meal ; 

So, cjf course, I must work, or beg, borrow, or stenU 
But work there ’s no getting, for none v^ill employ 
A shoeless and parentless vagabond boy. 

I meet with companions, — there ’s Pentonvhlle Bob 
G ood-naturedly offers to give me a job. 

Says he — “There’s the pawnbroker’s, over the way; 
Take the coat from outside — there ’ll be notliing to pay.” 

I do as he bids me ; he tells me, with joy. 

He’s glad to have found sucji a promising boy. 

And as without money I buy things so well, 

He tliinlcs I shall make a good hand at a sell. 

So he takes me at once to a kind-hearted gent. 

With a beard rather black, and a nose very bent. 

Who gives me a shilling, and calls me “ good lad,” 

And asks if there ain’t any more to be had. 

The game I continue, — with this thing and that ; 

To-day it ’s some boots, and to-morrow a hat : 

Though less 1 keep getting for each thing that goes 
To the gent with the beard and the bend in the nose. 

The game it goes on, every day after day ; ' 

But more gets the trouble, and less gets the pay: 

That it comes, very soon, as a pleasant relief. 

To be sent for three months as a juvenile thief. 

When turn’d out of prison— the season is cold — 

Of a School for the Bagged I somehow get told. 

I think that I ’ll go there ; — ^if nothing X gain. 

At least I ’m kept out of the wind and the rain. 

At first when I go there I ’m ready to laugh ; 

I turn off the gas, and the teachers I chaff' ; 

But as nothing their temper appears to provoke, 

I very soon find there’s an end to the joke. 

The lessons they teach me, I try and repeat, 

But my want, as I tell them, is something to eat. 

They ask if I ’ll work ; I answer — “ Of course ; 

If I’m fed like a Christian, I ’ll work like a horse.” 

So they give me a box, and of brushes a set. 

And a bottle of Wabben’s superior jet, 

And start me in life in the polishing trade, 

By which, ever since, a good living I ’ve made. 

And often my memory carries me back. 

Comparing myself to the shoe that I black ; 

I think how the dirt might have stuck to me still, 

Eor want of a little hard work and good wilL 

So, honour to those who are on the alert 
To raise up poor fellows like us from the dirt. 

And cause all the rubbings through which we have past 
To end, like this boot, in a polish at last. 

There is nothing so black, but, if pains we bestow, 

With something like sunshine will speedily glow; 

And, though deep in the mud, if exertion we use. 

We may walk, very soon, ia respectable shoes. 


The Neapolitan Tlag. 

The British feet have arrived off Palermo. The Qtieeft “ saluted the 
Neapolitan flag.” This, of course, is mere routine courtesy. But the 
Neapolitan flag ! As the pestilent rag at present taints the air, how 
pught the atrocious bit of bunting to be “ saluted?” What would be 
its rightful salutation .P The clank of chains, and the yeU of tlie 
hangman. 


A Thought.— Imitation is the homage which Mediocrity pays to 
Superiority. 


PUKCH, OR THE LONDON CHARD^^RT. 


THE POPE ALL SMOKE. 









r .ifc— HIRE there is smoke, there 
;~ -. must be fire.” So runs the 
f y proverb; and the Rope — 

L 'y '' I ';/ It would seem— inclmes an 
■"'N \I proverbial philo- 

* / sophy. hfo smoke— no fire. 
The Romans have ceased 
.:— : to smoke ; erpo, religion has 
died in their hearts : the 
true faith is spat from their months with 
the last end of the last cigar. But awhile | 
since, the Roman could not away without j 
tobacco : in its leaf was his whole catholic i 
duty of man. Then, taking thought | 
that the weed was a precious burnt | 
offering to the exchequer of his Holi-| 
ness, the Roman fiung it hence, patriot !- 1 
caily setting his teeth against renewed i 
temptatioji^ Quenched, extinct ia state 
tobacco : — 

The hre^ith of heaVn has blown its spirit out, 
And strewed, repentant ashes on its headj’ 


' f ‘y ^ A serious meaumg—even to a solemn 

*■ \ ^i\ 1 ■' T Rope— lies in that inch of charred to- 

'\A bacco, the waif of a Roman highway. 

■--= — ^ infailibiiity, like a Paris rag-picker, may 

— stoop to the thing ; kit, unlike the man 

of mud, may find a moral valric m that 

«=s= ^ burnt weed's-cnd. Ror when, patriotism 

cries Ko smoke,” — ^then to a three- 
crowned Holiness, may leaves of tobacco 
be leaves of the Sibyl. Even in such small rejected fronds is written revolution. 

Let the Pope have due credit for his sagacity — his foresight. TJnsmoked tobacco is not 
lost upon liim. The Vatican is in dismay; for men breathe no tobacco clouds. The cry is 
not, '‘‘the sacred chickens wnll not eat;^’ but deeper, louder the wail, for — "the Romans will 
not smoke.” Now, without smoke, there can be no fire ; and least of all, without such 
smoke, that golden fire that— stolen, or taxed, or both— informs and animates the heart and 
brain of the Roman government. 

Sadly, indeed— as we gather from Rome — does the Pope take this obstinate temperance of 
his once brave “ tobacco-boys.” Had we the heart to dally with the state distresses of an 
Infallible, we might picture the Pope aloft in his chamber, taking a vain sniff of Roman 
atmosphere ; in that sniff faintly hoping a pleasure of hope. 

« — and Ms broad nostrils -wide upturn’d; 

Scented the * Eoman ’ air.” 

No : not a leaf is burned in the street to the profit of his Holiness ; quenched, and cold is 
the altar of his Exchequer. And now the Pope cannot see his way for want of smoke. 

Nevertheless, something must be done. Tobacco, being a government commodity, is sacred 
to state purposes. 

Assuredly — says the good Pope — ^we have discovered that the people are the breath of our 
nostrils ; for we only live while the people smoke. Not to smoke is, therefore, to conspire 
against our vitality. In the time of witchcraft — a time all but brought back by the accursed 
republicans — men were consumed in their living flesh, as their small waxen effigies melted 
before the fire. With different means, sinners would, in our person, compass the lie atrocity. 
Our state is tobacco 1 our chair tobacco 1 I, your father, am tobacco — the Pope. And you 
will spit us from your mouths 1 No, my children : rather you will worship us, as in the good 
old time — ^worship us with fiscal incense, and in treasury clouds. 

But the Pope — a wiser man since his travels — ^resolves to work upon nicotian backsliders by 
the force of example. He makes smoke a test of right of office. He who eats the loaves 
and fishes of the Vatican shall no longer eat unless he smoke. Nay, he shall smoke abnn- 
dantly; putting all his heart, as well as all his lungs, in smoke. Tins is soberly true. The 
order has gone forth. All who heretofore smoked, are now to smoke with greater zeal ; and 
they who never smoked before, are to give their qualms to the winds, and are immediately to 
learn to live in. clouds. 

Who knows ? The English Cabinet may, in some future day of trouble, take counsel of 
this last doing of the Pope. Last week only, the Queen, through her minister, acknowledged 
the receipt of the address voted by certain Temperance societies ; all passively opposing the 
revenue. In some time of trouble — may it be cycles distant I— the great body of the people, 
for a political purpose, may renounce wme and spirits, as the Romans now close their lips 
against tobacco. Then may the ruler of these realms remember the wisdom of Saint Pius — 
(for he will no doubt be canonised by then)— and compel all ministers, and clerks, and all the 
army and the navy to drink double of all strong drinks. The behest may bear hardly upon 
the officials of that time ; and may they be spared the trial I Nevertheless, Pius the Ninth 
makes the experiment historically practicable. 

To be sure, the Pope has at his hand thousands of men able, and no doubt willing, to 
become tobacco-teachers ; we mean the meek, unclouded priesthood. Pretty, to contemplate 
the Roman youth, conning its first tobacco-leaf under the monk-master. To teach the young 
i-^ea hew to smoke I And as the priests of Naples have published a new Political Catechism, 
tne i, ’^nose of which is to deify a King of Bomb-Shells — ^why may not the Roman youth be 
exereisea with a Dialogue on Tobacco, for the glory and profit of a Pope of Smoke ? Some- 
thing after this fashion; 


Q. What is tobacco ? 

^ Tobacco is a leaf from the only lawful Tree 
of Knowledge. 

Q, Eor what was tobacco created ? 

It was created to be burnt to the honour 
and glory and profit of the Pope— tobacco bemg 
to his Holiness what myrrh and frankincense 
were to Solomon. 

Q. How do you best honour your Father, the 
Pope ? _ 

A, By thinking him tobacco — still tobacco — 
and always tobacco. 

^ Q: show yourself a true son 

of his Holiness ? 

A, By continually putting his Holiness (which 
is tobacco) in my pipe, and smoking him. 

This is but a sample, and slipshod enough. 
Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that, at the 
I present moment, tobacco being his Holiness’s 
great difficulty, he is taking strong measures to 
conquer it. All his friends must smoke. Pipes 
for the Roman Government. The Pope’s true 
circle is the spittoon. 


THE LAST APPENDIX TO "lANKEE 
DOODLE.’" , 

Xannee Doodle sent to Town. 

His goods for exMbMon ; 

Everybody ran him down^ 

And laugh’d at his position r 
They thought him all the world behind; 

A goney, muff, or noodle ; 

Laugh on,^ good people — ^never mind--- 
Says quiet Yankee Doodle. 

Chorus. — Yankee Doodle, &c. 

Yankee Doodle had a craft, 

A rather tidy elippei) 

And he challenged, while they laughed. 

The Britishers to whip her. 

Their whole yacht-squadron she outsped. 

And that on their own water ; 

Of all the lot she went a-head. 

And they came nowhere arter. 

Chorus. — ^Yankee Doodle, &c. 

O’er Panama there was a scheme 
Long talk’d of, to pursue a 
Short route — which many thought a dream — 

By Lake Nicaragua. 

John Bull discussed the plan on foot. 

With slow irresolution, 

While Yankee Doodle went and put 
It into execution. 

Chorus^ — ^Yankee Doodle, &o. 

A steamer of the Collins line, 

A Yankee Doodle’s notion. 

Has also quickest cut the brine 
Across the Atlantic Ocean. 

And British agents, noways slow 
Her merits to discover. 

Have been and bought her — just to tow 
The Cunaed packets over. 

Chorus. — ^Yankee Doodle, &(l 

Your gunsmiths of their skill may cracky 
But that again don’t mention ; 

I guess that Colts’ revolvers whack 
Their very first invention. 

By Yankee Doodle, too, you ’re beat 
Downright in Agriculture, 

With his machine for reaping wheat. 

Chaw’d up as by a vulture. 

Chorus.— YA2SK3m Doodle, &c. 

You also fancied, in your pride. 

Which truly is tarnation, 

Them British locks of yourn defied 
The rogues of all creation ; 

But Chubbs’ and Bramah’s Hobbs has picked. 
And you must now be view’d all 
As having^ been completely licked 
By glorious Yankee Doodle. 

Yankee Doodle, 
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MR- BRIGGS IS OFF AGAIN SHOOTING. 


I THINGS LEFT BEHIND IN THE EXHIBITION, 

I The list of things left belimd in the Exhibition would really make a 
I very curious little exhibition of themselves, and we would, therefore, 
propose that the police may be permitted to open, for their own benefit, 
this extraordinary cabinet of curiosities. The ladies, in particular, have 
shown a singular amount of forgetfulness ; one, in her absence of mind, 
havmg left her petticoat in tne building; and another, having gone, 
not leavmg her bustle behind her in its usual place, but having actually 
allowed it to remain in the Crystal Palace. Parasols, victorines, cuffs, 
e^dren, have been picked up in large numbers by the police : and, 
indeed, there have been so many boys and girls found in the building, 
that there is some reason to doubt whether the Crystal Palace has not 
been selected as a convenient spot for child-dropping. It was perhaps 
considered that the infants thus abandoned would become, as it were, 
wards of the Commissioners, and get supported out of the surplus. 
IjJT^ ladies left their pockets ; and the police also found a spirit-fiask, 
which, of course, belonged to one of them. Those who are curlons as 
to female carelessness may, at anytime, pick up a great deal off the 
floor of the Exhibition. 


WHI DID THE ‘‘AMERICA” BEAT US.? 

As mimbers of our contemporaries have given accounts, more or less 
scientific, of the build of the AmeHca^ yacht, and the causes of her 
superiority to our own vessels, we have the pleasure of laying before 
our nautical riders the following letter of Caetaih Nelson Collinq- 
jyoon Saint Yincent Smith, of the Royal Navy, with whose reputa- 
tion tor gallantry, as well as for science, every person is acquainted 

“ Mt MiE Admibai^ Sheemess, Septemler 6, 18S1. 

1 ,.™. fte Yankee has beaten us is perfectly clear. I have 

Srf wmplete beating since the day when on board the 

m toofc the 74 in Tapioca Bay. Neither of 

1 


^ “ But I suppose they don^t intend to he thrashed again. Sameness 
tires, as they say. — ^Let us see how to prevent this sameness for the 
fuinre. 

“I have gone over every inch of the America from athwart her 
hause to the utmost shiver of her timbers. You have but to compare 
her gannets and trunuions with those in use by our shipbuilders, and to see 
what an immense advantage in a 6-knot breeze, at N.S. by S., she must 
have. Her clewlines are 28 feet by II, while onrs are of the ordinary 
register of 13 to the dozen. Any schooner so rigged (let alone cutters) 
nmst clear the water-line with her log, and so get an advantage of a 
common buffer-rigged boat, whatever may be the pressure of her 
scuppers. The old Catawampus was so constructed ; it was notorious 
in every dockyard in the Queen’s dominions, that this build was the 
only one possible in a trade-wind; and of course^ in consequence, it was 
thrown out by the Admiralty. It wouldn’t suit ihQ patronage oi my 
Lords to build vessels like the Catawampus, 

“Look at our halyards, and then go and look at America's 
spanker-boom! Our p'affs are brass; whilst hers are india-rubber. 
Every inch of canvas in her cuddy^ is as taut as a deal-table : to reef 
the commonest caboose in an English yacht takes 79 seconds, whilst 
her ^rabola is never calculated under an hour. 

“How could we expect, under such circumstances, that the issue 
should have been otherwise than as it turned out ? 

“Always, my dear Admiral, truly yours, 

“Nelson Collin&wood Saint Yincent Smith.’* 

Annexation. 

The American “ Liberators,” who have failed in Cuba, are most 
respectfully and earnestly requested to annex an island lying off the 
American coast, called Ireland, 

A LINE EOS A YOUNG- LALY’s OOTY-BOOK. ' 

UAe 4 TPieaduze id too often tfie CfCu-dfiaiiS’d Ifluiii. 

The Works or Sand (with Illustrations,)See the Bathing at 
Ramsgate ! 
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The Pope 'vrould ^ain vassals vrho would rejoice in kissing his shoes, 
WHO^LL BUY OUR INDULGENCES ? What arrangement could be more convenient for Queen, Pope, Paddy, 

and the Roman people ? 

tTNCH mtends to open a shop for the Sale of But, recollect, there is a large proportion— much larger than is coxa- 
indulgences, It is a good profitable busi- monly supposed — of Irishmen, who are no Papists ; and the noise that 
ness, and we do not see why the Pope is made by the Pope’s brass band is no criterion of the numbers of the 
should have the monopoly of it. The pro- enemy’s troops, 

ceeds of the sale we intend, of course, to Moreover, it is a question, whether, if we wished to subvert the 
devote to some good purpose. It will be papal power in Ireland, the proper plan would not be to establish 
the purchase of a handsome estate — or Popery there; and whether, if Irishmen became the lawful subjects of 
perhaps we may build a yacht with it, for the Pope, their most violent Papists would not all turn Protestants, 
the p^pose of l^ating America, How- 
ever, there will be no difficulty in spending " • - — - 

the money. The first consideration is to 

get it, and when once we have got it, we A NE\V MINE POR THE PENNY-A-LINERS, 

pll pledge oiir^rds of hoaour that ereir „ 




A NETV MINE EOR THE PENNY-A-LINEES, 

farthing of it shall be spent. For fearo?',, ^ pemy-a-lmers have long ago eshansted the monstrosities of 
any misunderstanding. hoTvever, -n-e beg % the precocities of the p, and the other fre^s m 

- o ^ '-hich Nature has sometimes indulged for the pumose, apparently, of 


m4t=rl77s?ate^tfey;^lal^ 


^ This is the plan of Sale, which, after ^ louowing exiracr lumsnes an 

mature consideration, we have determined 

upon, as the one most conducive to our benefit, 1 “ Colonei^ of ^ now in his Seth year, on Tuesday week was out with Ms 

Por every husband who takes his wife to the sea-side, or abroad, we f ^ 

from home during his wife’s pleasure. ^ j Here is sixpenn’orth for the penny-a-liner from an entirely new 

To every Miruster and Member of Parliament, who has worked hard j source ; and we have no doubt we shall have a large crop of venerable 
during the Session, we will award an Indulgence of grouse-shooting as ! or late colonels to supply the deficiency in the harvest of early peas or 
soon as the Session is oven monster gooseberries. The public may expect the above specimen to 

To every Lawyer who is honest, and to every Barrister who pleads be followed by a glut of admirals of 106, having been on their legs for 
for the love of truth and not the love of money, we will grant an 1 27 hours at a stretch, and having bagged their hundred head of game. 


Indulgence of a trip on the Continent during the Long Yacation. wit 
To every Cabman, who does not charge a Foreigner more than twice 
his fare, we will award an Indulgence of fourpence in every shUling. 

To every lazy Schoolboy, who is bom with a talent for getting 
into mischief, we will grant an Indulgence of at least six weeks’ LOUIS AND LOUIS NAPOLEON AT ROME. 

M 'C floSS^S-that is to say, pJoTidmg his boUdays continue has paid an obUque 

To every old maid, who abstains from Scandal at a tea-party, we 
will present the Indulgence of the strongest cup of tea. U 

To every gentleman, who gives himself the trouble of exposing the 
impositions of cabmen and omnibus conductors, we will promise the 

I^oeo[«ndksa,Kfa»«.»^tta.«£o,..h.rflb.i. 

To every lady who buys a copy of 'Euruih on crossing the CJhannel, 
we will graciously award, as a special Indulgence, onr most fervent PB»;-mArS- nf T 

hopes that she may not be visited with sea-sickness, or detained more ^'Sht 

th^ two hours at any iDglishOustom-honse. 

The above Indulgences will he sold at the most moderate rate, at Vp| \ 

No. 85, Fleet Street. The sale, we expect, wiU be something enormous; \ “ 

and the proceeds we intend to devote, as we have honestly said, entirely ^ 5 . ^ 

to our own benefit. If the Inghsh people are foolish enough to buy iili:: ' ^ 

Indulgenoes-and when a humbug m started, we think the English ^ w Jv M ?L Pn« 

peopll are fooUsh enough for anytlSng-we do not see why we should 

not reap the advantage of it as well as the Pope, or Cabdinal Wise- ^ 

MAN, or Me. Pugin, or any one else. So, with all our lungs, we cry, . i 3 « -u ^ • i v 

«Wb.’Ub.I-b.r-k.i--<».teInidge«»F" SSfSS ™lgSS.SS>M'3iSSSFS.hl£S*S 

, .. , - . to take part in the ceremony. They no doubt attended as repre- 

sentatives of the whole French army ; and took — on the part of their 
WAm' 1701? TPI^T.^MH brotherhood inarms — an acknowledgment of that debt due to them 

PLAOJli UR IRJiLLAiN . Pope, lifted back into his chair (at^ the best, by the^ way, an 

For the quadrature of the circle — ^pardon 1 We mean forthepaci- uncoinfortable hoistp at the point of Gaihc bayonets. Delightful is 
fieation of Ireland, a correspondent has sent us a very good suggestion. places. A fourth crown is gratimde to a Pope . 

The Irish, he says, are continually abusing and opposing the Govern- Thus, his Holinps uuxed thanksgiving mcense with irench gun- 
ment under which they live, and as constantly extolling that of the powder; ^d— the band being P^sent with the praise of French 
Pope of Rome, and yearning for subjection to the papal despotism. spietity, did not forget French kettle-drums. It would be difficult to 
The Romans, on the other hand, he observes, are equally hostile to show to a pure imagination, a more deh^htfm, more touchin^g, luore 
the dominion of their Pontiff, and as anxiously desirous of a consti- epnest picture than that of the aforesaid detachment of the Slst 
tutional government. These undutiful children of the "Holy Father,” French Infantnr; tipon whom, no doubt of it. Saint Louis, on the 
turned their poor Papa out of doors the other day, and would repeat 25^ult., was lookmg ^.^stiN down through seven centuries, 
the deed, were it in their iiower. Just so would the sons of Erin, if earnestly tmst that Louis the President, ah the circun^tanees 

they could, expel their Sassenach tyrants and oppressors. considered, wdi take as pec^arly complimentary to himself, the attention 

He therefore proposes that — ^with the consent of the respective nominally paid to Louis the Saint. 

parties, which would be a matter of course— Her Majesty should , - — 

exchange her Irish lieges with the Pope, for the temporal subjects of 

his Holiness. Preferment in the Church. — We hear that the Reverend 

This proposal looks very feasible. In addition to the pleasure of Dennis Cahill is appointed Lord Bishop of Billingsgate.-— 
wearmg the " sweet yoke of Rome ’’—Inquisition and all— and of seeing the Fope^s Epe, 

others who hate it obliged to wear it tpo — ^there would be that of 

basking in the warmth ot sunny Italy; which, to a considerable portion What kind of Tables do Yegetabians keep ?— Y ege-tables. 

of the Hibernian population, would be the greatest in life. Said sunnj 

Italy is much too hot to hold the Romans, for whose constitution the air - - ^ -Ji. 

of Ireland would be considerably more suitable. The Queen would The Most Unpleasant Yisit of All.— Being visited with sea- 
acquire subjects who would be too happy to enjoy free institutions, sickness 1 ! I 


without having hoisted a signal of disfress of any kind. 


PEACE FOR IRELAND. 


PTJirOH’S 'AirariVEESAIlIES.-iro. 5. TEA FIKST INTEODTICED DfTO EEGLANB, SEPTEMBER Snd, 1666. 


I 


A CASE OE INGEATITUDE. 

A PEBSON, by the name of John Heney !Newboy, was brougM up 
before Me. Aideeman Moses, in Worship Street, charged by an ola 
lady with obstruction of her trade, and indecent and riotous behaviour. 

The complainant, whose name is Mes. Chuech, by trade a robe- 
maker and haberdasher, is an old lady of great wealth and respectability, 
and. has a shop in Westminster, and another large shop in St. Paul’s, 
besides branch establishments in various parts of the country. John 
Heney had been in her service, and much trusted by her; till about 
four years ago he left her business, and joined an opposition establish- 
ment, kept by one Mes. Hills, who has brought over a great number of 
foreign workmen, and has set up an establishment for the sale of the 
Babylonian Shirt, the Scarlet Chemise, the patent Haircloth Dickey 
(which Neweot himself wears), the new thrashing-machine (for English 
use) at the sign of the Winking Doll, in St. Mary Axe, with a great 
number of branch houses in the country. 

Mes. Ghxhich came in such tribulation to the magistrate, that her 
statements regarding Newboy were often quite incoherent. She said 
she had brought him up quite as a son of her own ; had employed him 
as a foreman in the robe-making business, and set him up at Oxford, 
(where the celebrated Oxford choker had been of his invention ;) that 
thousands of her shirts and chokers had been sold amongst the young 
gentlemen of the Dniversity, and were worn in many of the genteelest 
pulpits in London, until a decree from the Ordinary against preaching 
in shirts put an end to that practice— and reverend gentlemen now only 
wore black robes. 

The worthy Alderman asked whether Mes, Chuech did not make 
these too ? 

She said she did, and that she was robe-maker according to Act of 
ParHament, and that her dresses were of the real original silk and cut, 
and that none were genuine but hers; — on which Newboy cried out, 
O venUe! quesio e un poco iroppo forte-— in the midst of a guffaw from 
his friends, who were aU silenced by the Court. 

‘And,” continued Mes. Chuech, with much volubility— “and if 
something is not done, the robe-making trade of Britain is ruined — 
there are millions say there is no use in wearing robes at all ; there ’s 
^en Doctoe Laiibeth that dares to say that your common cheap 
Geneva stuffs is as good as ours ; and that there ain’t two doctors in the 
whole College as won’t as much — and there’s this horrid old Mothee 
Hills has come over with ^ traps, and brings in pink shirts, and blue 


shirts, and yellow shirts, and shirts embroidered with flowers.” And 
finally Mes. Chuech begged from the worthy magistrate for protection 
and lor justice against Newboy. 

Axdeeman Moses said he could not see as yet in what Hewboy had 
broken the law. There was a Eree Trade in these, as in any other vest- 
ments. 

One of the Newboy party here bellowed out in a strong Hibernian 
accent— “ Be dad, that ’s not thrue — ^there ’s a most intawler^le persecu- 
tion against ns by the beese, brutal, and bloody Whigs, and the sword of 
the oppressor is at the troat of poor old suffering Oireland, which indig- 
nantlee hurmled back the double-dyed malediction in the fiendish teet 
of the toirant” — but the others begged Pathee Mulligan to be quiet. 

“I do not see,” continued the Alderman, “how I can help you, 
Mes. Chuech. If a gentleman has a fancy to a Homan Camiccia, 
instead of an English Sliiit, with lawn sleeves, or not, how can I 
prevent him?” 

“ But,” said Mes. Chuech, “ your worship can surely prevent him 
calling me bad names, and making fun of me.” 

“What is this Newboy?” asked the Magistrate. 

The person addressed, a sly-looking man, with a look of great mischief, 
said, 

“My name is not Hbwboy.” 

“ Stuff 1” said his worship; “a thousand men in Court know you. 
Sir. I’ve seen you, myself, in Oxford — ^John Heney Newboy,” 

“My name is Giovanni Eneico Nuovo Eanciullo,” said the 
other, meekly, and persisted in speaking all the time in Italian. “I 
went by a name before, but I had no name. I was called Bachelor of 
Divinity : but I was neither John Heney : nor was I a divine, nor was 
I a bachelor : that is, I was a bachelor being a man, but not a bachelor, 
being a divine, nor a divine being a bachelor : I could not form a part 
of a whole which has no existence : and there being no whole, there is 
no part. I could not be before I was born, or have a name before it 
was given me. Having most undeniably had no name, I have a right 
to assume that I was not. A gross material evidence, as of my person, 
as of my bodily recollections, as of my having had a fever, and taken 
physio, as of my bills paid and docketted, &c., might lead me to infer 
that I formerly was ; but an undeniable logical conclusion shows me 
that I was not. A man has a name ; I had no name : therefore I was 
not born. I have a name, therefore I am. Call me (Giovanni 
Eneico Nuovo Eanciullo, Dottore.” 

“ Where do you live, Dottore ? ” 
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‘‘ At the sispi of the Winking Boll in St. Mary Axe.” 

** The Winking '«'hat ? ” asked the Bench. 

‘‘The Winking Boll,” said the Boctor, meekly, “It is a known 
fact that the blessed image winked at a cabstand, and converted the 
whole stand,^ with the exception of the unbelieving waterman. And 
though sceptics have asserted that there were no cabs on the stand at 
the time, and that the waterman who saw the sign, was intoxicated ; 
yet a waterman might be drunk, and there might be no cabs on the 
stand: and a statue might wink— the latter proposition is quite 
distinct from the former. Statues have been known to wink : statues 
have been known to fly : statues have been known to swim : and to 
talk like other blockheads. Our island is full of wonders, which come 
down embalmed to us in tradition. On a peculiar emergency Saixt 
Gtjt, the arithmetician, made two and two into five ; Saixt IYalxdtg- 
HAM was in three places at once ; Saixt Finxax was in the habit of 
preaching to the fish and the mermaids at the bottom of the sea ; 
Saint Hokihs and Saint PoKirs took refuge in a quart bottle when 
^rsecuted by the Braids, and being uncorked in presence of Swollo, 
King of Little Britain, converted him and his whole court. Why is 
it more difficult to credit a marvel which happened yesterday, than to 
believe a wonder which occurred thirteen hundred years ago r ” 

The magistrate said this had nothing to do with the complaint made 
against Kewbot, and begged Mks, Chuech to state at once what was 
her grievance. 

The old lady complained that her late foreman was publishing libels 
against her character and against her shop: that he said her goods 
were not genuine : that he was constantly talking against her, and 
making fun of her ; to the detriment of her trade and her respectability. 
Indeed, whilst she was speaking, the complainant, Newbot, was 
observed to laugh repeatedly and put his tongue in his month, and 
handed round to his friends (a set of smug-looking people in black, with 
heads which looked as if they were afflicted with the ring-worm) a 
caricature of old Mbs. Chubch, at which they all laughed. The old 
lady’s nose was trebled in this aesign, her corpulence was enormously 
exaggerated, and her look (which has of late been a good deal puzzled 
and bewildered) caricatured in the most ludicrous maimer. 

Abbebman Moses checked this unseemly jocularity, and said, “ Me. 
Newbot, it may suit you to make fun of old Mbs. Chttbch ; but you 
will please to remember that there are other people besides her whom 
some folks consider ridiculous; and I should say that this tone of 
levity does not become you towards an old lady who acted towards 
you as a mother. As for you, Mbs. Chubch, I don’t see how I can 
help you : and you must remember that you have been calling Mbs. 
■Hiiis names ^ your life, and very ugly names too. Ptse nothing to 
do with the dispute between your shops; and can neither prevent 
Mbs. Hills from selling her garments, or you from vending yours.” 

A voice here, in the crowd, crying out, “Clol Clo 1” in a jocular 
ton^ the worthy Alderman said, “ Yes, if it is a question about clothes, 
you know that our people have the real old clothes— that we are unjustly 
treated, and yet that we don’t complain : that we are persecuted, and 
yet that we don’t threaten to rebel, or call foul names, or utter false- 
hoods, or incite to hatred and fury against those who do us wrong.’* 
And, another case being called, both parties left the court, perfectly 
dissatisfied. 



PIUS’S PICTIONS. 

Feok a correspondence that has recently appeared in the papers, it 
seems that a certain person, named Gawthobn, has been writing letters 
to the Abchbishop oe Oantebbtjet and others, sometimes in the 
character of a dissenter, sometimes in that of a high-churchman, and 
sometimes in his own — ^that of a papist — signing himself at one time, 
Pbancis, at another, Hees, and at another, William Pees Pbancis 
Gawthobn, in full. The excuse of Pbancis, alias Rees, alias 
Gawthobn, is thus stated by himself: 

** l assure you I Bad no oBject in writing tBe letter (besides complying with the re- 
quest of my friend, to whom I am under great obligations) but to hasten the conversion 
of those who profess High Church principles to the Catholic Church. I merely wrote 
the letter at the particular request of the friend to whom I refer, and in the hope that it 
might tend towards the conversion of those concerned, which we believe to be the 
greatest blessing they can receive.” 

We hope our readers will not suppose that Mb. Gawthobn is no 
other than the trustworthy correspondent that occasionally favours us 
under the signature of “Yebax”— who scorns deceit and imposture, 
and does not pretend that his epistles to Punch are signed with his 
proper name. Really, scarcely a week passes without some monstrous 
figment, fabricated in behalf of “the Church,” being brought home 
to some Romish ecclesiastic, agitator, or zealot. Boes the “Holy 
Father” of Rome know of this ?— if he does, Mr, Punch will be obliged 
to establish a story-tellers’ corner, in which to put the children of that 
naughty Papa, who are continually qualifying themselves for the 
position. 

A Peecabioits Living. — ^No Professional man lives so much from 
hand to mciith as a Bentist ! — Onr Ppiecfed Con^nipfor, 


ADVANTAGES OE THE AUSTBAIIAN GOLD 
EEVEE. 

OOD friends, let us all shake 
hands ; hut that is not enough. 
Let us all embrace as our 
foreign friends do, and make 
a Great Exhibition of our- 
selves, by rushing into each 
other’s arms. Ring your bells, 
good people; send up your 
rockets, let off your crackers 
and your cannon, blow your 
trumpets, beat your drums, 
hurl your hats aloft, and hooray 
with ml your hearts and with 
all your lungs ! 

We have got a California of 
our own. There is a colonial 
El Borado near Bathurst, in 
New South Wales. The Times 
says that the Sydney Morning 
Herald says, that the Bathurst Tree Press says, that a Mb. Hab- 
GBAVES^ has discovered the fact that “the country,^ from the 
Mountain Ranges to an indefinite extent in the mterior, is one 
immense gold field.” Literally, no end^ of gold in a British dependency ! 
The most precious of minerals — ^Britannia-metal ! Happy mother 

country! Happy, happiest of colonies! Austeaiia Felix— Felicis- 
sima! Hooray! hooray! hip! hip! hip! hooray! One cheer more — 
hooray! 

And what are yon making all this noise about, Mr. Punch a 

philosopher— at least, I always thought so— to fly into these ecstacies 
about a discovery of yellow metal— of which— not to call the substance 
itseK dross — the very abundance will soon destroy the value ! — ^lam 
surprised at you. You, who sell me — ^ive me, I should rather say — 
your weekly miscellany of wit, poetry, and wisdom, for 3d.—4id, stamped 
— ^for mere copper — ^whence all this enthusiasm on your pact at tiie 
prospect of gold? 

My dear Subscriber ! only think of the rush to the diggings. In 
Australia, crowds of persons, of every description on horse, or foot — 
with pickaxes, crow-bars, cradles, shovels, spades, rakes, grubbin^- 
hoes, hung at their saddle-bows, or at their backs, or around their 
waists— hasten to the mines. The blacksmiths can’t make picks fast 
enough for them — and fathers of families take their wives’ fenders and 
fire-irons for mining tools, and run off with the pokers and tongs, and 
domestic cullenders, and pots and kettles, like travellmg tinkers. 
Away they go— “people of all trades, callings, and pursuits.” It will 
soon be the same in this country. 

I don’t see why we should congratulate ourselves on the expectation 
of the gold fever— which you yourself seem to have caught, Mr. Punch. 

No, my dear Sir ! Consider. Think of the emiCTation that must 
ensue. People of all trades. caHings, and pursuits. What people ? Of 
course those to whom gold is the prime object. All the ^ lawyers 
and doctors who practise chiefly with a view to fees. All the divines who 
look, in the first place, to the loaves and fishes. All and sundry who 
labour in their vocation principally to get money. The respectable 
solicitors, honourable harristess, exemplary parsons and bishops, fair 
dealers, reasonable tradesmen, disinterested authors, and well-paid 
workpeople, will aU be left behind — and will be, if not very numerous, 
how very select ! "What a blessing it will be to have all the sordid and 
selfish members of evfery profession at the Antipodes ; self-transported ! 
What a clearance of the system by the Gold Fever : what an extremely 
good riddance of bad rubbish ! 


We all have our Hobbies. 


The philosophical world, being rather addicted to the dreamy, has 
only just woke up to a knowledge of the agitation that has prevailed on 
the great Lock question. We understand, however, that the subject 
will be thoroughly investigated, and that the next number of the 
“ Philosophical Transactions ” will contain a very profound treatise on 
the relative merits of the philosophy of Lock and Hobbs. 


The Rule oe Thbee. — “ Ziberte^Bgalite-^PraiemitiP 


The Long Tacation.— The Long Yacation will shortly commence 
at Cowes, for it has been observed that most of the English yachts are 
already breaking up, 

Extbeme Beucact oe Taste.— A n earthquake has refused to 
swallow the King op Naples I 
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A STAGGEEER FOR AN EXCURSIONIST. 

loreigmr {with profuse gesticulation), “Pardont, M’sieu ! Faut-tl aller a droite, 
A GAUCHE^ OU EN RACE, POUR MB RENDRE A PeEK-A-PeEK-A-DEELEE ? {PiccadiUg.Y* 


THE CA3INET OUT OF LOUDON. 

^ ^ London never was^ so quiet, 

ajid the reason is — all the 
Sr'W Ministers, except Lord 

-<r- - ' Palmerston, are out of 

1 — _ London. The fact is, the 

jj state, like an eight-day 

clock, can be wound up 

A for a certain time^and 

1 itself, as though its hours 

. watched. Never- 

' I >o : theless, this is all very 

f' /f i ^ time; but 

I b™*®the rMdt if“the 

/'S'? ■ =^\* kiinisters, so happy with 

holiday, resolved 

— ^ never to come back at 

. all. What would be our 

wssj' liet us try to calculate. With Lord John Eussell, we should lose— that Bran-new 
Bill! With Sir Charles Wood — the lucome-Tax. With Lord Grey — the Cape of 
Good Hope. With Sir George Grey — Nothing. 




HERALDIC FRAGMENTS. 

The intelligent reader (for, 9f_ course, every reader of Punch is intelligent,) has now 
some notion how a shield is divided, and what sort of things are placed upon it. The 
subject IS not— when treated with a certain, &c., &c , (here we blush modestJv, gzdes) — an 
altogether uninteresting one ; though too often heraldic books are so terribly aulL that in 
th^ the shield, like the shield of Medusa, petrifies the lookers-on. 

From the words “pale, bend, bar,” &c., are formed adjectives of corresponding meaning, 
^^us, when the field is marked with vertical lines, it is caUed *‘palgP and paly o/so-and-sb, 
according to tlm number of them. If you wanted, for instance, to blazon the face of a fast 
man of loose habits, you would say that he was “paly of three,” meaning that he had three 
times mdmged^ in pale ale, and looked accordingly. In the same way, you might accurately 
descnbethe^ndow of aspungmg-house as barry^ meaning that it had several bars across 
it.^ Combinations <n these, also, are not unfrequeut * a well-secured spunging-house window 
might be barry-bmay, or paly-bendy, accordmg to the direction of the bars. Were a human 
tace to be seen, pressed anxiously, from within, against the said window, the whole field might 
be aescnbed as a hjiman face debruised of bars, for any animal having an ordinary laid over 
K, IS said to ^bruised, lo say that our very old friend, that remarkable animal, the 

^ possible way, lately, is to venture on a jest of a eharaoter 
as obvious as the said Stag’s want of character. 


Note, that all these ordinaries are subject to 
little modifications, which make the science 
delightfully complicated. A bar may be engrailed 
or indented at the edges, though one would think 
the worthy object would be quite sufficiently 
irritating without anything of the sort. 

Among sub-ordmaries we must notice a few 
objects not to be treated with contempt. The 
pile is one of them. It consists of two lines ter- 
minating in a point. How we must all wish that 
our worthy pile, the New Houses of Parliament, 
would only terminate with equal definileness! 
And another suh-ordinary is the lozenge, which 
is ill the shape of a diamond. The reader who 
may be inclined to try our patent lozenges, will 
find them sufficiently attractive as bearings ; and, 
indeed, a shield lozengy is calculated to remove 
the coldness with which a less pretty one would 
be regarded. We must not forget the guites, 
or drops, which also belong to this class. These : 
drops are of various tinctures, and if you are 
inclined to take a drop, you must particularise 
accordingly. A ^ shield having these on it is 
described as gutte d'or,guUe de sang, &c., accord- 
ing to their colour. The fast man above men- 
tioned, would be gutte d^or, if his countenance 
I betokened that he was in the habit of charging 
himself with liquids of a bright colour. 

There are some odd little things, ‘called roundles, 
also, which include bezants, oranges, pommes, &c. 

“ Bezants ” are said to have been Eastern coins 
assumed from the Crusades. Whether this im- 
plifid that the ancestors of our old families 
helped themselves to the money of the natives, 
and then adopted this figure as emblematic of 
the exploit— or whether they received the bezants 
as loans when in pecuniary difficulties— we don’t 
know. There is something very humiliating in 
the idea of a knight’s exclaiming, “ Two bezants ' 
more, and up goes the Crusaaer” — yet surely 
coins could not have been honoured as symbols, ' 
if they had not^ been found by some of their : 
bearers of very vital importance. When a shield 
is scattered over with an indefinite number of ' 
roundles, it is said to be setnee of them. Thus 
poor Ann Hicks’s stall in Hyde Park was semee 
of oranges, pommes, and tmieattx (cakes). Sorely, 
Lord Seymour ought to have sympathised with ■ 
so honouiable a bearing; but perhaps he was : 
heightened in his zeal, as guardian of the Park, 
by knowing that he bears three Lions passant, i 
guardant—B,^ part of the “ augmentation ” granted I 
mi Seymour by Henry the Eighth. > 

The said Lions might be much more honourably • 
employed, however, than in capsizing apple-stalls. ^ 
It has been suggested to us that Mr. Paxton 
ought to assume (besides the chevrons we men- i 
tioned some weeks ago) a portion of the Crystal ' 
Palace, with motto, Sic transept gloria mundi I 
—We have some thoughts of “debruising” the 
suggester with our “bfiton sinister” for the 
awful perpetration. 


Invasion of Cuba. 

General Lopez has been penetrating into 
Havannah. Let us hope that, in return, Havau- 
nah will soon be finding its way into Lopez ; for 
are sure au invasion of that kind will be hailed 
with delight by all cigar-smokers at home, who 
nave been accustomed lately to look upon Lopez 
as a cigar that would stand neither fire nor 
smoke, and whose only exploits in Havannah 
were celebrated, like those of Smith O’Brien, 
in a cabbage-garden. 


ONLY HALE A BISHOP. 

It has just occurred to us that the number of 
Bishops is not quite complete, for the Bishop 
OE Land-’ ALE cauuot represent an entire see. 


'TIMBER FOR SALE. — A great quantity of Planks, 
Sticks, Masts, and Spars, to Tie had cheap. —Inquire at 
the Royal Yacht Club-House, Co-wes. 
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POLITICAL PHILHARMONICS. 




OME days ago, a Correspondent 
of the Tirnes^ under the signature 

8 of “ Yigii^”^ — who appears to be 

^ sufficiently wide-awake, — states 
Y that he saw some 2000 people 
^ in Victoria Park, the other day, 
listening to some fine music, 
which a military band, sent by 
the Government to play in the 
Park twice a week, was perform- 
ing. The assembly, says Vigil, 
was composed chiefly of mecha- 
nics, many of them weavers — 
one of whom made the following 
patriotic and political observa- 

"li “Foreigners may boast of their 
liberty, equality, and fraternity ; but is 
^ not this something like fair play and 
equality? The Government send one 

^ Gardens, an^they send another hand 

- ' Government have touched the 
right string in this case ; with 
the tenor of which remark we 
agree, though, musically speak- 
ing, ^ we object ^ to the word 
^‘string:” as no instrument that 
can warrant the use of that term 
is employed in a military band. 
The best mimic requires, for its 
execution, violins, ^d we do 
not think that Mi nisters would 
be chargeable with fiddlefaddle 
if they were to establish com- 
plete orchestras, with a view of 
pkying oil thehi^gher^feelings of 

exclamation — “II fiddlestick!” 
Perish also the vile punster who 
would, in the remotest manner 
hint that the idea of the musical 
reformation of society is a— we 
' -w— cannot write the word — the 

equivalent of half a minim. If 
those who have no music in their souls are fit for " treasons, stratagems, and spoils,” it follows 
that the cultivation of the popular musical feculty must, on the other hand, tend greatly to 
create a general unfitness for such atrocities; and thus materiaEy to diminish the numbers 
of ginger-beer-bottle patriots, ro^es, and pickpockets. It would, therefore, be a capital 
thing to send a band of Missionaries, with a Conductor at their head (and a Leader besides), 
into the lanes and alleys, and up the courts, to charm savage breasts, and humanise brutes, as 
Orpheus did. Such a force, with the brave Jullien ^ Commander-in-chieti would ensure 
tranquillity — even though its services should sometimes be required in a Pow Polka. 
Expense may be some objection to this scheme : and Government, perhaps, at present does 
all it can, by emifioying the only musicians at its command. ^ It is pleasant to see oiur army 
engaged in preservinfr order with drums and fifes instead of with bayonets ; and we like the 
comici notion of civilising the rougher classes in this way, by the aid of the military. 


HEEALDIO FEAGMENTS. 

There is one practice rigidly observed in Heraldry which we should be glad to see intro- 
duced into common life. It is the practice of describing what has to be described in the 
briefest, tersest manner. There is nothing a Herald hates so much as tautology. ‘' Blazoning,” 
or heraldic description, is pointed and precise. Thus, if you bear on a white shield a black 
chevron with three cro^-erosslets on it, — vhite also, — ^while there are three red roses on 
the fielder., we will suppose how do you go to work to describe the arms ? — Simply,— 
on a chevron sa, between three roses ppr., three cross-crosslets, of the first. The term “ of 
the first,” avoids the repetition of the colour — ^the colour ought never to be repeated, nor 
the description prolonged. To illustrate from common life, — if you wanted to describe 
' Cahill, as a boar more dangerous than the generality of his order, but restrained from biting 
, by legal penalties, you would state his case quite simply by saying that he was a boar, sable, 

; tusked, — ^muzzled, or. How many ‘‘patriots” might he happily touched off by the expression 
“ muzzled, or I How clearly it defines a certain mercenary taciturnity! This heraldic pointed- 
ness is quite estimable in its way. Why take p.ins to deliueate at length some unworthy 
impostor unworthily enriched— when the expression a goose gorged, or, settles him in three 
words ? Eor, gorged describes the ornament encirc^g the neck of a bird ; and the ornament 
is almost ^ways a rich one. A goose gorged with gold, is no infrequent phenomenon in 
1 modem civilisation. 






The word issuing is also susceptible of remark 
able applicatiou. We hear of “a cross-erosslet 
issuing from a crescent, sable,” as the crest 
acquired by an old family in the Crusades. But 
our days have witnessed the cross issuing from 
all sorts of quarters. A remarkable cross has 
issued from a sguare, we mean Golden 
Square. The varieties of ^ the cross are very 
numerous. Sometimes, it is a cross, 'geimj — as 
in the case of a dandy ecclesiastic, or a gaudy 
church. Sometimes, it is voided— means, 
as the heralds tell us, that the “inner part is 
taken out” — typifying a church that has lost 
charity and purity. Sometimes, it is engrailed, 
signifying that the bearer di^sires to present a 
jagged and torturing edge to all whom he 
approaches. Sometimes, it is all of these: — 
symbolising— what ? Certainly not any church 
or ecclesiastic mDd, modest, and self-denying — 
but worthy to be the token of bodies and indivi- 
duals altogether the contrary 1— And so, Heraldry 
may have a meaning and application in our days, 
as in former ones. 


THE EEENOH GIEL, KOSE. 

A Song of a Modern Saint. 

Dedicated to Dr. Newman. 

Oh 1 my Saint is like the Erench girl, Eose, 
Tamisier by surname, 

And leads me gently by the nose. 

With wonders just the same. 

A heart, tattoo’d ujion her breast. 

Stains handkerchiefs and clothes ; 

Of course through miracle imprest. 

As by the Erench girl, Eose. 

Her angel wakes me with a knock. 

Each mom, at her command ; 

And puts new buttons on my frock, 

At times, with unseen hand ; 

Su^ended in t:ie air she prays, 

When on her knees she goes : 

And I believe whate’er she says, 

And in the Erench girl, Eose. 

What Mr. Lewis conld not teach, 

With all his pains and art, 

My Saint, by means above his reach, 

Can instantly impart : 

She’ll cause a simpleton to write, 

To read who not e’en knows ; 

And that by superhuman light. 

Just like the Erench girl, Eose. 

A round of toast was seen, one day. 

Into her mouth to jump. 

These marvels, scorn them as ye may, 

I swallow in a lump. 

Erom holy pictures, at her word, 

A wondrous ichor flows : 

True faith no statement deems absurd. 

Nor doubts the Erench girl, Eose. 

My Saint shone brightly in the dark, 

And flew across the sea, 

Convey’d by an obedient shark, 

So great a Saint was she 1 

Not half hysterical, half “do,” 

As heretics suppose ; 

Oh no, my brothers !— mere than you, 

Or than the Erench girl, Eose. 


A Questilo^i on Orinuinal Jurispirudenoe- 

Whethbr, in sentencing criminals to imprison- 
ment, or transportation, for life, it would not 
be much better to condemn them to the works 
going on at the new Houses of Parliament? 
The expenses of transportation abroad, or main- 
tenance at home, would be done away with, 
whilst the term of their punishment would 
remain precisely the same. 
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DEBT AND GLORY. 

ECENTLY tlie papers Lave publisLed 
a list of the amounts of tne public 
debts and standing armies of all 
the states of Europe. It seems, 
from this document, that glory, as 
represented by the military, docs not 
pay ; ^ for every state that has a 
standing army, has a running debt to 
match, and does not discharge its 
liabilities. When we run our eye 
down the list, and find England 
heading it with a debt equal to one 
half of what is owed by all Europe 
put together, we may naturally start 
at the penalty of greatness, and almost 
envy the littleness of some of the 
petty principalities, whose happy con- 
dition is described by the words, “No 
debt, no army.’’ 

^ There are a few of the places men- 
tioned whose standing armies must 
be regarded as standing jokes, for 
what could Lichtenstein do with its 
sixty men? which is the number of 
its entire soldieiy. We defy the 
sovereign of the place to get up even 
a respectable ballet with such a 
very limited corps of supernumeraries; 
^ and as to war, should such a thing 
be declared, the idea of sending sixty 
men into a field of battle is simply 
ludicrous. Lichtenstein seems to us to he about a match for 
Herne Bay; and should that ambitious watering-place ever wish to 
measure the truncheon of its policeman with the sword of the warrior, 
we think there could be no fairer contest than the little shingly 
bathing-place with the shabby little Duchy. 

We should not he surprised to see an advertisement mJBelVs Life 
some day, on the part of the Bay, intimating that “ if the Duchy 
means business, the Bay is to he heard of, any day, at So-and-So’s 
sporting house ; ” nor should we be astonished at the arrival of a parcel 
by the South-Eastern Railway from Lichtenstein, declaring the Duchy 
to be in a state of perfect readiness to post the rmno at any bank of the 
Rhine, on receiving proper notice. 

We were rather astonished at finding Darmstadt pretty strong in 
numbers, both as to debt and soldiers ; hut when we remember that 
during the summer season every watering-place has its “Duke of 
Darmstadt’s brass band,” we can easily account for the army being 
numerous, to admit of its being cut up into green-baize bands, and sent 
about collecting, perhaps in the summer, sufficient to support the 
expense of winter quarters. Hesse Homburg has an army, which 
seems large for the place, amounting to 350 men; but when we recol- 
lect how many waiters are required at the baths, and at the other 
national establishments, we see at once how such a force can he made 
available. The Duchy of Baden has also an army, large in comparison 
to the importance or non-importance of the place, and its debt is heavy ; 
but one or two good seasons at roulette would pay oif the national debt : 
and the troops are always available as croupiers, and in other kindred 
capacities. 



OMNIBUS REVIVALS. 

Talk of the revivals on th e Stage — ^they are nothing to the Omnibus 
Revivals. An Omnibus plays many parts in its day. It first comes 
out, spick-span new, all gold and gaudy colours. It runs its brilliant 
career — goes to the Baii re^arly five or six times a-day — till at last 
it retires with rheumatic springs, or a pain in its side, arising from a 
broken panel. It is sent to the Hospital, and put, as soon as it is 



men’s Schools out on picnics, or is entrusted with a valuable load of 
old’ ladies, who are making their annual visit to the Opera, and have 
made an express stipulation with the ’Bus to he taken home before 
eleven. It does its work steadily— despises all the pomps and vanities 
of gold letters and pretty colours— and walks about — ^it can scarcely be 
called running — in a plain suit of quiet Omnibus drab. It mostly moves in 
the^ suburbs, where it is in great requisition at nights, attending at the 
various evening-parties of the neighbourhood, besides being a constant 
visitor afc the Mechanics’ Institute, whenever any Professor from London 
comes down to exhibit the last fashionable quackery of the day. But 
the Omnibus is getting old. It begins to get more shaky every day. 


Its windows rattle — ^its doors^ are seized with odd convulsions, that 
allow no one any rest — and it is as much as it can do to get one wheel 
before another. It disappears one wet night — ^having fallen, from 
extreme weakness, into a ditch — and we next see it on Epsom Race- 
course. It is plying for hire from the Railway Station to the Do^ps. 
It is a poor tumble-down, crazy concern — and persons who get into 
it, from pity, are sure to get out of it quickly from disgust. It looks 
terribly cut up, and as if it were tied together afterwards by strings, 
like a ready-carved fowl, and you imagine, if one string was cut, that 
all the limbs of the poor thing must tumble about on all sides in 
different directions — 'when it would require the cleverest surgeon in 
’Bus anatomy to put them together again. We thought that some such 
fate as this was always the last stage in the career of an Omnibus ; but 
we were disappointed. It seems that there was another torture in 
reserve for the poor tortured, expiring vehicle— and that was the 
Exhibition ! 

Look at the long string of decrepit, invalided, emaciated, worn-out 
Omnibuses, as they stand any day outside the Crystal Palace. Was 
there ever such a melancholy lot of Omnibus Revivals ? Some with a 
little paint to make them look spruce — as they put a young actress in* 
an old comedy, to make it go off better. Some with a new set oE 
wheels— as they advertise a lumbering old melo-drama, with “new 
effects,” to make -it run a little longer. Others are patched up in 
the most piteous fashion— the patches barely hiding the scars and 
wounds with which their mutilated bodies are gashed all over. Every 
artifice is resorted to in order to conceal the ravages of time and 
ill-usage; and if there was a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Omnibuses, not one of the unsightly carriages— whose miserable 
sides are made to carry a long plank, on which is painted, or chalked, 
or pinned, the word '* Exhibition ” — would be allowed to make such a 
painful exhibition of itself in public. All the old omnibuses in the world 
are here collected together; and if you have missed a favourite old 
’Bus for more than ten years, — one which you are confident must have 
been condemned to the lucifer-box long ago, — walk down to Kensing- 
ton, near the Symposium, and there we will wager you the best dinner 
SoYBBi can give, (and that is not saying much,) that you will find your 
favourite old ’Bus still plying, crawling for hire, frisking spasmodically 
about, and attempting all the freshness of a one-year-old ’Bus. 

An Omnibus is noted for its wonderful tenacity of life; and we 
really believe if you were to cut one up into half-a-dozen pieces, that, 
like a worm, they would all join again, and that it would still go on 
running. Notwithstanding these wonderful^ attributes, however, we 
fear that '"the mortality amongst ’Busses, during this Exhibition lear, 
1851, will, when it becomes Known, be something frightful I 



MiZEPPA (not bboim: the exhibition>c * 


Agricultural Intelligence. 

“ Mastbb, Punch, 

“’Tis all very well to talk o the Mericans woppun we wi their 
reapun masheen. I’m hound to saj that ar a one o my men as you’d 
like me to bring forrad, will beat their new fangled invenshun at reapun 
any day, wi a hook. “Your sarvant to cumand, 

“Bumpkin.” 
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LARKING ON THE RAILWAY. 

Mb. Punch^ a few eveninffs ago, between half-past eight and nine 
o’clock, was travelling (with nis characteristic valour) in a second-class 
carriage of an up-train on the London and Windsor Railway. 

In the same carriage — ^but happily not in the same compartment of 
it with Mr, there was a party of six or seven gents. The 

eldest of them might have^ been some fonr-and-twenty, the rest two or 
three years younger. Their exterior was fashionable, after the fashion 
of the Minories— their manners were, perhaps, rather less gentleman- 
like than their apparel. 

These gents had evidently been sacrificing their intellects—poor 
though the offering was — to Bacchus; for their faces were flashed, 
their conversation was noisy and unmeaning, their merriment excessive, 
and apparently causeless ; and moreover they made allusions to “ that ” 
Standard or Natural Sherry, and also to a species of wine, which they 
called Oc- 

They sang " UuU Britannia ’’—that is, one part of them roared the 
song so called, and others a free choral accompaniment of ** Tol de rol, 
de rol, de rol, de ray.” — In like manner, they also sang “ Buffalo Gah^^ 
and “ Tm Afloat^^ which last canticle struck Mr. Bunch as very appro- 
priate to the state of gents who were half-seas over. 

They sustained a loud and lively interchange of that sort of banter 
termed by the lower order of cads ‘‘chaff,” whereof the greater portion 
was unintelligible to Mr. Bunch, and the whole, it is to . be hoped, was 
Hebrew to two ladies, who had likewise the misfortune to be in the 
carriage. 

The gents further amused themselves by tilting each other’s hats off; 
and one of these jokes elicited the repartee of “I beg leaf to observe. 
Sir, that that ’s my at.” Occasionally their ** ats ” were knocked over into 
Mr. BmcBs compartment, and were smilingly handed back to their 
proprietors by that gentleman, who happened to be in even a more than 
usually amiable frame of mind. 

By way of variety in their sports and pastimes, the gents got one of 
their number down on his back, and poked him with their canes, and 


tried to keep him there. Another of their diversions consisted in push- 
ing one another about, in such a manner, that, if the handle of the left- 
hand door had, by chance, been unturned, the door might have been 
thrown open, and one or more of the gents out. 

In the midst of an animated intermixture of conversation and song, 
the possibility of a collision was mooted among the gents, to the no 
small aggravation of their mirth. A gent remarked that “ it would be 
a great loss to sociely” — alluding to nimself and his companions, who 
laughed inordinately at his observation; but ratherj it seemed, in 
admiration of his manly levity, than from any appreciation of his uncon- 
scious satire. 

Indeed, Mr. Bunch never heard so much laughter, with so little wit, 
in any society, as in that of these gents. 

Mr. Bunch would suggest to railway directors, the expediency 
of taking due precautions, not only against tliose ordinary con- 
cussions which are daily occasioning loss of life and limb on rail- * 
I ways, but also against the shocks that delicate natures are ex- 
posed to in second-class carriages, from the jocosities and gambols 
of excited gents. He is desirous that the Misses Bunchy should 
travel and improve their minds^ but he would certainly not wish that 
either their vocabulary, or their knowledge of life^ should be enlarged 
by the kind of experience that he has above described. Indulgence in 
free expressions and riotous demeanour (one of the gents, by-the-by, 
used this word, and pronounced it demeanour) is, Mr. Bunch believes, 
i called in the gentish dialect a “ Lark.” Let therey then, he added to all 
trains another class of carriages, to be called “Laarking Carriages,” where 
birds of a larkish feather may enjoy themselves, without disgusting 
those of a more sober plumage. None but themselves should be con- 
demned to the company of gents under the influence of Natural Sherry 
and Oc- 


TX7ASTE PAPER. — PARTIES desirous of giving the largest price for Waste 
* * Paper, are earnestly rec^aested to make the speediest application for bits of the 
New* Austrian Loau. Persons may he accommodated to the amount of at least Seven 
Millions. Come early. No higot^jr I All religions taken in, • 
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AMERICA VBBSUS ETTGLAND 



Eluttering down the Ab^ss of Ohlimon. Yes : I see Woman rise from 
TO. ter Petticoats, as the long4mprisoned Butterfy rises from its crippling 

. ' and confining sheath / That Butterfly in its Caterpillar Condition crawled 

HERE is no nope lor ^pon the Earth, and Ikhed up the Mud and the Dirt, And now behold 
poor old iiinglana; jt, opening and shutting its Beautiful Wings in the Air; now balancing 
for America seems ^ Carnation, and now upon a Rose. That Butterfly, my Sisters — 


Aui Axuioiiod acciua ^ou a Uamation, and now upon a Jiose. Tnat Untterny, my bisters — 
to be running tainy (f j enough to say as much)— that Butterfly is a 

ahead of us. She Bloomer! 

beats us on the seas, ^‘J^ives and Mothers, --my Appeal is to You. To You, future 

as tar as speed is generations may look forward for Emancmation from their Bonds, 
concealed; and now istfong; and therefore, in this Vital Question of Petticoats, you 

■ms m to hare a tatistife tip and stirring. 

race-norse irom “ wpnien are timid. It is not my mission to hide anything. Women 

America who is to timid. It is the fault of their social state. But the time will come 
wm the next ye^ s the true woman will have the like audacity with hsx present oppressor, 

£erby, as a patter — nevettheless, (forlwih not disguise the fact)— at present woman w 
Or the merest {m- of the Weaker sex. Oh, for another half-century, and there will be no 
f weaker sex 1 No : one will be just as weak and as strong as the other ! 

But to return to an embarrassing fact — ^ omen are timid. Especially. 


ot^ ana picxs young, the vMn, and the inexperienced. Therefore, wives an( 

locxs ; ana we dare ijiQjihers, in this ntal movement of Petticoats, my Hope is in you / 


locxs ; and we dare iiiQ|hers, in this Fiial moveme? 

say every *^I Will not work -upon i will not paint to yon the/^«35f5, 

that is ever Gfleina, terrors, of the Ijnmarried— awed by the Tyranny an Insultiug 
henceforth, for aOT- ^orld— deshring, yet fearing, to break the bonds of Petticoats. See that 
thmg m Jiinglana beauteous Dove ! How it ueera nest, Now on this sido — ^now 


of Petticoats, my Hope is in you I 
elings I I will not paint to yon fears. 


• ;«« n UjgiJJUg JJLL 

big brothtf J-OKAT^W; m reaUv must look on tiS^irteVsTbrnich fr;«:'"Aid"now”it 

4 Jiops iromjwiff tc img. Ind no^ it «5«»(?-abroad-mto tbe 

and fiogged by the stnpes of i^eripa.. We tote^afr^ JoHir Bran is a ^ / shall it flvP Yes— no ! And now 


heauteois Dove ! 
on that ! And 


How it peers from its 


Nowon this side— now 


and flogged by the stripes of America. We afraid Johh Buli. is a 
little self-sufficient at times, and a wholesome thb ph that very tehdhl* 


wide, and m 
—the little ! 


Ioffe has 


er! Shall it ^y^ Yes— no! And now 
its wings, and taken its first adventurous 
to its parent bough, and its little heart 


„ * + r* .. -T ' , ^ . i Vxr 1 LUO JJLUUiC JL'UVO UUS SU! CU,W auu ISUiCll. JLb« 

a Tery beneficial efferf. We ate. not, jught! And nbV it reWs to Us parent lough, an( 
fw.w’ fintterS»*Viy(^, and it coos ««(ftfOMwth triumph ! 

S ’i/is +T® T?® “ Shch is the timid virMu, >ho would be Or^Bleomei 

1 1® khi ! . She trips 


4.^ i-iT 21 — • *' cZ: rT iTsT-i ^ ilZi.- ooc ucr lu mumagcs^w one nips m iier in 

i? field ffesides in sdme mate s ifest ot hther and fe^r. She mokfe from the window— nfest— into the 


fm,firho would be a- 
or he^ first pigU ! 


Id be sir^Blcomer ! 

light ! She trips in her boudoir in 


which will never be found. 

mi. bloomer to the EEMAki 

0i^oured By Mr. J^imch!] 

“ WoMEir AND Sisters, — 


strfefet ! With a beating heart she trips down stairs— the strfeet-door 
stan^ men ! There— there on the btnfet side Or thfe threshold— is a 
M4 a Wd^us, a hungry^, mA Umltkig WOfld ! Thi| knows ; and, 
if fepe Em the true soul pf a Whman^ awoffiM II M the futwre 
destiny of Isfet sex— Sfee down m ymtge, m to bosses, the 

mar-step / ^ 

*'* The lodni k in tk ^reei f 

“ And, if she to soul, she feels herself in a complete suit of mail 


gjnn„. i.r\ !• i xiait uoau, jj. duo m- auc icoia uciacu ui a vumuLCic omer w mu>tb 

and Jeers oi men mhBxmlesB as sugarplums 

and Idleness of Ages is at length awake, and crying. Need I say, that about her virgin way. 

^ , Tf “But--hr, as I hare said, it b not my mission to hide mythmg—-hTit 

/IflTim ow Slav^y to Mm. But the every virgiu is not made to become, of her own aeeoxd, a Bloomer ! 

F ? Therefore, my hope is in mmo/y yes, and the Widowed. In this 

^ ^ ^ ®'^®®* *” ^ great social Quesfian of Petticoats, none can be too old, by precept and 

JT&rSeCUWr i .*4. ™ Z.4. T A. 


My Sisters, it is Wish to deal with this Convulsing 
Question destined, as I believe, to shake the very Ends of 
say nothing of every Fireside — ^with a Mildness that shall < 


’ the Earth, to 
convince, and 


example, to assist. I confess it, in the Bloomer Movement, I count 
greatly upon the Dowagers! 


“And wherefore? Experience has given them courage. Time has 
ught them all the Arts of thj^ Oppressor ! In this War against the 


d Srtfi-rYoeo^TrAm oT^-AXT ■,^To . -r,-,.- w.’ii, 7 z S 7 J TO 7 T ' , j bwu,yibb biustfb au wic joTvs uj bOG uppressor jin ims war againsu me 

i N^vSlSri ^>^ilf«*-let this bemderstood-«orcm»M&c*^^ 

to you I address ngoelfl And I ask 


K IxtoT^Zt om otren^th,-! ask you, 4at have you Compahsiou 

of Time w h shown towards those— weak and timid— who have yet to get 

dev^ued ffi^tfie EaSiion^^^^zlfi banefully; ‘s'Yon will remember— for it is not my wish to strain the tenderness of 

f heS?nn +w ¥“‘T‘^ r®/^“ mihnglg . ang co«*«c«cc-youwill remember that there is nothing m the Marrioje 

thl DreCofWan Tv Jbat does dirOctly, or indirectly, touch upon the point of 

nS^that Sot a word. The Question of kttiOoats i* never^itatid 

j^Tceive imv tills JJistznmon — me Cunning Device of the Barbarous wiener The couimct that tnatpq ^hone nf mu* 

iSZ ’iSTmTTrt^ f a ^ 0 / ^ by wMoh thM syffia^t ^ 

At>-es Ynkp^ the expression) has, for ‘'‘But 1 would begin with the beginning. And I earnestly exhdrt 

out fgnomt^ous'Pettico^^Stie ^ trading us and g^ry Bride to be married as a Bloomer! Let no woman cdhfeeni to 

S’.SsS.’S.^'.ga.a 

^ist^en for his Wife ; and a Lady Chancellor to all out- Women and Sisters, I Be# 

TO ?^4 Yout Sister mi ClMpion, 

ii Xes— when there is Mmne cf Etmrn and Broad-cloth cf to,. 

of Broad^chih Then there will be the true Equality of Women ; then, * Bloomer* 

and never until then ! But all this in Good Time^ tNia PrftssAirf; 


"Women and Sisters, X Sait 

(f:^ead-cU\ Then there will be the trueEauhlitv of Women ; then, ' . . . BMOioiK. 

mu 7wv^ until then ! But all this in Good Time. The Present Move- 
ment (that we may not too violently disturb the BigoUed Brejudices of Very Odd 

our oppressors, as I must be allowed to call them) — ^the Present Move- A Me. tiotCT, a Common CouEcilffiaa% expi^^jljfed, the other dayj h 
4 - n i-L if A 1 . j. . 1 ^^9® ptlblic would soon cfeaefe lt> bfe Moe^feed by the Pressj 

^^®re would be no leading mim. We must give the 
/J ^/70 r Pet^c^ts as ^mmon Council creffit fc«t re«i iMeSophy, if it oaR fed feonfteiited 

mngs of the Fast; rdios of the Dark Ages; Rags cast off md with its Lott. 
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PROCLmOR. 


OUR AUSTRALIAN AND KENSINGTON COLONIES. 


(A slight Yariation on LoNGffELLO'w*© 

The shades of luglit were fallmg fast. 

As towards the HiLymarket there pass’d 
A youth, irhose look told in a trice 
That his taste chose the queer de^ce — 
Pbooltvioe. ! 

His hat, a wide-awake ; beneath 
He tapp’d a eane against his teeth? 

His eye was bloodshot^ and there rung, 
Midst scraps of slang, m tinknown tongue, 
TEOCIilVlOB I 

In calm first-fioors he saw the light 
Of circles cosy for the night ; 

But far ahead the gas-lamps glow; 

He turn’d his head, and murmur’d Slow,” 
Pbocliviob ! 

“ Come early home,” his TJncle said, 

" We all are early off to hed : 

The family blame you far and wide 
But loud that noisy youth replied— 
Peooijtiob.1 

“Stay,” said his Aunt, “come home to sup; 
Early retire— get early up.” 

A wink half quivered in his eye ; ^ 

He answered to the old dame’s aigh — 
PBOCLmonl 

“ Mind how you meddle with that lasnoip ! 
And mind the pavement, for it’s damp ! ” 
Such was the Peeler’s last good-night. 

A faint voice stutter’d out “ All right.” 
Pbocuviob I 

At break of day, as far West-ward 
A cab roll’d o’er the highways hard, 

The early mover stopp’d to stare 
At the wild shouting of the fare — 
Pbooliviob.1 

And by the bailiff’s faithful hound, 

At breakfast-time, a youth was found. 

Upon three chairs, with aspect nice. 

True to his young life’s queer device, 
PBocnraoB 1 

Thence, on a dull and mug^ day. 

They bore him to the Bench away, 

And there for several months he lay. 

While Mends speak gravely as they say — 
Pbociuviob'! 


CUBE EOE BAILWAY CAHELESSNESS, 


Batty, we understand, has 
made arrangements for ex- 
pediting the communica- 
tion between the Bank 
and Kensington— a journey 
which has hitherto had 
many incidents to place it 
on a par with the voyage 
between England and Aus- 
tralia. While economy of 
time has been a considera- 
tion on nearly all our home 
and foreign routes, the 
journeys from London to 
Sydney, and from Kensing- 
ton to the Bank, have 
formed the two discredit- 
able exceptions to' the 
general acceleration of the 
rate of travelling. The con- 
ditions upon which the com- 
noihnication with Australia 
may be tendered fox are 
already before the public; 
but we have the pleasure to submit the following heads of stipulations 
to be observed by any one meditating the transport of the mails to or 
from Sydney, and the males and females to or from the Bank and 
Kensington : — 

The tenders are to be made for steamers propelled by screws, and 
omnibuses not propelled by screws, but by cattle that can peg away at 
a rate to be agreed upon. 

The journeys are to be made without stoppage of steamers at the 
Cape, or of omnibuses for the cape — of the conductor or driver, in case 
of a sudden shower. 

The steam-packet contractors must be prepared to go six times 
a-year to and from Sydney ; and the omnibuses must be ready to start 
sis times a-day to and from the Bank and Kensington. 

The steamers must go^ eight knots an hour; and the omnibus drivers 
must have eight knots in their whips to ensure the same rate of 
travelling. 

! The vessels to be supplied with charts,^ furniture, anchors, pumps, 
&c. ; and the omnibuses to be supplied with tables of fares, cushions, 
drags, and either pumps orhighlows, for the conductor to make a decent 
appeaa^ance in. 

The vessels not to loiter, deviate from the course, or put back, but 
to proceed at once to the line ; and the omnibuses not to loiter, go 
out of their course, or put back, but to get into the Hue at the Mansion 
House. 

®he above are a few of the most salient points of the conditions to be 
obiserved m tendering for the new contracts about to be entered into : 
and we trust that arrangements will soon be carried ont which will 
Australia and Kensington within the sphere of those Mprovements 
in- t]§fvelling of which almost every other portion of the civilised world 
has long since enjoyed the benefit. 



We continually read in the papers of an accident occuirmg (M this 
or that railway, “ which might have been attended with serious con- 
sequences.” 

Somewhat less frequently— hut still very frequently indeed— we read 
of a railway accident which been attended with serious conse- 
quences ; ” namely, with the death or mutilation of a large number of 
human behigs, and the loss of parents and friends,^ and with them of the 
means of subsistence to various persons and families, more or fewer. 

An accident which has been “ attended with serious consequences,” 
renders any railway company, on whose line it may have occurred, from 
neglect or want of reasonable precaution, liable to heavy damages. 

fiow if Parliament, in its wisdom, were to impose the same penalty, 
in the shape of a fine, on ahy company, similarly culpable, in the case of 
any accident that “might have been attended with serious conse- 
quences/’ whether it was or not ? 

And ho# if, in its yet higher wisdom. Parliament were to declare 
that any fe*eakage or deraaigement of machinery, any collision, or any 
engine getting off the line, shall be presumed to imply neglect and 
carelessiiess, and considered to be an “accident which might have been 
attended with serious consequendes/’ and ^all be attended with a 
serious fine P 

* A reference, to the of out childish years— when we first hegan 

dimly to imagine that the TreS of Knowledge was the Birch — ^will explain why 

pROOLtvi^^" iia here used in’ due' antagonism to the ** Excelsior” of the aspiring 
Professor. Witlhat ^tering far into the pros and' cons, the wofds and clivtts will 
show the oftM adjective’s application to a youth bent on going « down- 

hill” in life. But see Eaooiolati^S Lexicon, Eundhis de Ling, Lat^ “ Latin without 
a Master,” &C., dfcc. 


1 SOYEKEIGN OE A DOUBTEUL STOCK. 

The Austrian Government, according to the Yienna Correspondent 
qf the i^mes, is negotiating a loan, to be raised by general subscription ; 
but 


“ England, probably as a puhkbment.for its political hostility, is to be denied the 
privilege of transmuting its h'irSIcash into Austrian paper.” 

English capitalists may cttBSider themselves insulted by the Austria 
Government’s refusal ta horr^ of them ; but they ought, at the sapae 
time, to feel obliged. If they convert their money into Austrian 

f japer, the btest thing they coutd db with that material would be to 
* ,fu£e fool’s caps with it. It is w feared ^ that the creditjors of the 
MPEBOK of Austbia vdll receive limited dividends ; since, for 
fla’grant tyranny, and barefaced brei® of faith, there is probably at 
Imd a day reckoning which will le#d’TO despotic Majesty without 
a} crown. 


Naples Bissaiisfie^ 


TAe Correspondent 'of the Dailp Ifeps writes that the Kieg oe 
i^APLES is not satisfied with the pamphlet of the^ Anglo-Neapolitan, 
Maceabxano: he did not go fax enough. This is a little too bad. 
The pamphleteer went over fiead and ears ; dyed himself in^ his ink- 
bottle, It is plain the King of Naples would have an Ethiop more 
than black. How much soot does his Majesty think can be made to 
hang upon a sweep P 
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AMEEIOA VERSUS ENGLAND. 


EEEE is no hope for 
poor old England; 
tor America seems 
to be running fairly 
ahead of us. She 
beats us on the seas, 
as far as speed is 
concerned; andhdw 
we ate to have a 
race-horse from 
America who is to 
Win the next year’s 
Derby, as a matter 
of the merest (Ep- 
som) course. An 
American comes 
bVer and nicks .our 
locks ; aha we dare 
say every reward 
that is ever offered, 
henceforth, for 
thing in Eagl&nd 
We really must look 
eclipsed by the stats 
~'oHN Bull is a 


will bd earrigd off by our big brother Jonathan; 
about us a little, if we do not wish to be utter! 
and dogged by the stripes of America. We hfe . 
little self-sufficient at times, and a wholesome thb ph that very tender 
point — ^his vanity— will have a very beneficial effect. We are not, 
however, quite disposed to allow the Yankees, yet, all the superiority 
they claim ; and we are not much disturbed ih.ouf mind by anticipations 
of the result of the Derby Day ; for wte fully believe that the American 
horse which is to beat the field tfeffides iu sOme niare’s tifest of Other 
which will never be found. 



MRgi BLOOM6R TO THE FfeMALl RAOli 

{^vourei Mr, Rmch^ 

“ WOMEir AND SiSTEKS,— 

“ The great Question that has slumbered beneath ^^IgnormcB 
and Idleness of Ages is at length awake, and crying. Need I say, that 
Question is Fetticoats ? 

“Petticoats have been the Badge of our Slavery to Man, But the 
dawn approaches — the hour is about to strike — when with one accord 
we may snap the Strings of our Foke^ and stand erect in the face of our 
Fersecutor! 

“ My Sisters, it is my wish to deal with this Convulsing Question’s, 
Question destined, as I believe, to shake the very Ends of the Earthy to 
say nothing of every Fireside — ^with a Mildness that shall convince, and 
a Softness that shall disaum. With the Boldness of the Eagle^ I would 
unite the Tenderness of the Dove, Nevertheless, it is impossible, if we 
cast a look long backward at the causes of Petticoats, not everywhere 
to behold the Hand of the Tyrant and^ the Destroyer Man, Goodness 
knows ! I should be the last Ferson — if I know myself, the very last — 
to say a Urord that could offend — but this I must say ; from the Dawn 
of Time we have been crushed to the Earth by the heel of our Oppressor ^ 
and at length — the Worm has Turned / 

^*My Sisters, — ^The Cunning of our Arch^Destroyer is banefully 
developed in the Eashipn that like an Iron Manacle he has smilingly 
forced upon us — ^the Pashion that makes any distinction whatever between 
the Dress of Man, and the Garments of Woman ! You will immediately 
perceive that this Distinction — the Cunning Device of the Barbarous 
Beginning of Time — was invented as a sort of livery by which that 
Intoler^t Bigot ^ Ma% (if I may be allowed the expression) has, for 
Ages, Yoked us, as Trophies, to Mis Triumphant Car ; trailing us and 
our Ignominious Fetticoats in the Debasing Dirl, 

“ The true Equality of the Sexes can never exist until there is a true 
Equality of Costume, The independence of the Inward Mind must he 
shown by the Liberty of the Outward Dress, My Sisters, do not deem 
me pxi Enthusiast ; but I hone to live to see the Day (for t am, if 
possible, even much younger than I look) when ’twixt Men and Women 
there shall he no Outward Distinction whatever ; when an Admiral of the 
Fleet may be mistaken for Ms Wife ; and a Lady Chancellor to all out- 
waf d appearances he every bit as good as My Lord, * Bone of bone and 
flesh Of flesh 1 ’ Yes — when there is Ermine ^ famine and Broad-cloth 
of Broad-cloth,^ Then there will be the true Equality of Women ; then, 
and neoer until then ! But all this in Good Time, The Present Move- 
ment (that we may not too violently disturb the Bigotted Frejudices of 
our oppressors, as I must be allowed to call them)— the Present Move- 
ment is with Petticoats. 

“Erpm this mpment, let every woman really worthy of that improved 
still improving title— let every woman look npon Petticoats as 
things of the Fast; relics of the Dark Ages; Bags east off and 


Eluttering down the Abyss of Oblivion, Yes: I see Woman rise from 
her Petticoats, as the long-imprisoned^ Buttenf/y rises from its crippling 
and confining sheath ! That Butterfly in its Caterpillar Condition crawled 
upon the Earth, and licked m the Mud and the Dirt. And now behold 
it, opening and shutting its Beautiful Wings in the Air; now bffiancing 
upon a Carnation, and now upon a Bose. That Butterfly, my Sisters— 
(1 will, I must be bold enough to say as much)— that Butterfly is a 
Bloomer / 

“ Wives and Mothers,'--m^ first Appeal is to You. To You, future 
generations may look forward for Emancipation from their Bonds. 
You are steng ; and therefore, in this Yital Question of Petticoats, you 
must >e Up and stirring. 

“ Women are timid. It is not my mission to hide anytbmg. Women 
are tiroiA It is the fault of their social state* But the time will come 
when the true woman will have the like audacity with her present oppressor, 
—nevertheless, (for I will not disguise the fact)- at present woman is 
of the Vreaker sex. Oh, for another half-century, and there will be no 
weaker sex ! No : one will be just as weak and as strong as the other / 

“ But to return to an embarrassinpfact—^ omen are timid. Especially. 
%e young^ the vi^in, and the inexperienced. Therefore, wives and 
mothers, m this fiial movement of Petticoats, my Hope is in you ! 

1 ^Ul not work upon your feelings / I will not paint to you the fears, 
ike t&rroTS, of the Unmarried — awed by the Tyranny^ of an Insulting 
yrorld— desiring, yet fearing, to break the bonds of Petticoats. See that 
heauteots Dove / How it peers from its nest. Now on this side — ^now 
on that! And now it tries a branch of its parent tree. And now it 
hops from twig to twig. And now it looks ^jf^roflf^^abroad— into the 
wide, md Mm And circling ether ! Shall it fly ? Yes— no I And now 
— ^the little DoVb has spread its wings, and taken its first adventurous 
flight! And nbtv it returns to its parent hough, and its little heart 
flutters with fo^, and it coos and coos With triumph ! 

“ Stich is the timid mrgin^yihe would be a — Bloomer ! 

“ Bee her in plumage for her first flight ! She trips in her boudoir in 
dread and fear. She Ibokfet from the window— nfest— into the 
htrefet ! With a beating heart she trips down stairs^—the street-door 
stands {pen! There— there on the other side of the threshold— is a 
a fyrdiMous, a hungry^ and iksuUing World ! This shA knows ; and, 
it hm M toe true soul of a iVoinan-^f a womim fit M the future 
destiny of ter sex— bhe down ihe she teisfies < the 

dmr:Step / ^ 

The Yohng BidOnier is M ihe kireet ! 

“ And, if she has a soul, she feels herself in a complete suit of mail 
armour; and the looks and jeers ei men fall harmless as sugar-plums 
about her virgin way. 

“But— for, as I have said, it is not my mission to hide anything — ^but 
every virgin is not made to becom^ of her own accord, a Bloomer ! 
Therefore, hope is in the Married; yes, and the Widowed. In this 
great social Question of Petticoats, none can be too old, by precept and 
example, to assist. I confess it, in the Bloomer Movement, I count 
greatly upon the Dowagers ! 

“And wherefore? Experience has given them courage. Time has 
taught them all the Arts qf the Oppressor ! In this War against the 
1 Social Tyranny of Man-^ht this be understood— Woman is Exempt 
hy Age. 

'^And now. Wives, to you I address myself! And I ask you as 
women, beginning even at the twelfth hour and fifty-ninth minute to feel 
your own strength,—^ ask you, what hxrtymto fear? Compassion 
may be shown towards those — ^weak and timid — who have yet to get 
husbands ; but having got them, — ^you are, or ought to be, every due of 
you, your otbn mistress ! 

“ You will remember— for it is not my wish to strain the tenderness of 
any you will remember that there is nothing in the Marriage 

Ceremony that does directly, or indirectly, touch upon the point of 
costume. Not a word. Thfe Question of Petticoats is never agitated 
—never. The compact that makes ^ hone of bone? implies not one 
syllable ti^amst trouser of trouser. 

“ But 1 would begin with the beginning. And I earnestly exhort 
every Bride to be married as a Bloomer ! Let no woman consent to 
take a husband, who, at the last minute, will not take his Bride full 
Blooming! Again: let no bride have any Bridesmaid who has hot the 
moral courage io asSert her own dignity by such a ceremonious M^owal 
of petticoats. When the reform begms in the Church— 
breaks her Bonds at the Very Steps of the Altar— Woffian inky 
begin to look abroad upon the Universe, and claim her plate ! 

“Women and Sisters, I Best 

“ Yout Sister aad Champion, 

“Bloomer/’ 


A Very Odd 

A Mr. Lott, a Common CouncilmaMi® expteaiied, the other day^ 
hope that the public would soon cease to be influenced by the Press, 
and that there would be no leading UHicles. ^ We must give the 
Common Council cre^t for read philosophy, if it can feel Contented 
with its Lott. 



PUNCH. OR THE LONDON CHARTVABT 


PEOOLIYIOE. 

(A sliffhi Variation on Lojwjpellow's “ feiOELSiOB.*'.*) 

The shades of mglit were falling fast. 

As towards the Haymarket there pass’d 
A youth, whose look fold in a trice 
That his taste chose the queer device — 
Proclivioh I 

His hat, a wide-awake ; beneath 
He tapp’d a cane against his teeth 5 
His eye was bloodshot^ and there rang. 

Midst scraps of slang, in unknown tongue, 
Teocuvior ! 

Tn calm first-floors he saw the light 
Of circles cosy for the night ; 

But far ahead the gas-lamps glow : 

He turn’d his head, and murmur’d " Slow,” 
Peoclivioe ! 

“ Come early home,” his Uncle said, 

" We all are early off to bed ; 

The family blame you far ana wide;” 

But loud that noisy youth replied— 
PEOCIilVIOEl 

'* Stay,” said his Aunt, ‘®come home to sup ; 
Early retire — get early up.” 

A wink half quivered in his eye ; ^ 

He answered to the old dame’s sigh— 
Peoclivioe! 

“ Mind how you meddle with that lamp \ 

And mind the pavement, for it’s damp ! ” 
Such was the Peeler’s last good-night. 

A faint voice stutter’d out " All right.” 
pEOCLmOE ! 

At break of day, as far West-ward 
A cab roll’d o’er the highways hard. 

The early; mover stopp’d to stare 
At the wild shouting of the fare— 
PEOCLraOEl 

And by the bailiff’s faithful hound. 

At breakfast-time, a youth was f9und. 

Upon three chairs, with aspect nice. 

True to his young life’s queer device, 
Peoclivioe ! 

Thence, on a dull and muggy day. 

They bore him to the Bench away, 

And there for several months he lay. 

While friends speak gravely as they say— 
Peoclivioe’! 


OUR AUSTRALIAN AND KENSINGTON COLONIES. 






CURE EOR RAILWAY OARELESSlSfESS. 

We continually read in the papers of an accident occniring on this 
or that railway, *' which might nave been attended with serious con- 
sequences.” 1 . j -I 

Somewhat less frequently— but still very frequently mdeed— we read 
of a railway accident which hcts heen attended with serious conse- 
quences ; ” namely, with the death or mutilation of a large number of 
human beings, and the loss of parents and friends,^ and with them of the 
means of subsistence to various persons and famines, more or fewer. 

An accident which has leen “ attended with serious consequences,” 
renders any railway company, on whose line it may have occurred, from 
neglect or want of reasonable precaution, liable to heavy damages. 

How if Parliament, in its wisdom, were to impose the same penalty, 
in the shape of a fine, on any company, similarly culpable, in the case of 
any accident that “ might have been attended with serious conse- 
quences,” whether it was or not ? 

And hoy^ if, in its yet higher wisdom. Parliament were to declare 
that any breakage or derangement of machinery, any collision, or any 
engine getting off the line, shall be presumed to imply neglect and 
carelessness, and considered to be an “accident which might have been 
attended with serious consequences,’^ and shall be attended with a 
serious fine ? ^ 

* A reference to the “ AiitswCRTh of our childish years— 'When we first began 
dimly to imagine that the Tree of Knowledge was the Birch— will explain why 

Peoclivioe” is here used in due antagonism to the *‘Exoelsioe” of the aspiring 
Professor. Without entering far into the pros and cons, the words jpro and clivus will 
show the propriety of the adjective’s application to a youth beat on going “ down- 
bill ” in life. But see Paooiolati’s Lexicon, Funnius de Ling. Lai., “ Latin without 
a Master,” &c., &c. 


-jjfifif. Battt, we imderstand, has 

made arrangements for ex- 
pediting the communica- 

/ ^ion between the Bank , 

T Kensinften— a journey 

I has hitiorto had 
m n 1 incidehfe to place it 

between ^n ^and and Aus^ 

time has besn a consi(^ra- 

joimeys ^im London to 
able ^xce^imi^^ to'^ the 

^ ihu^catlon with Australia 
may be tendered for are 
already bef&re the public ; 
but we have the pleasure to submit the following heads of stipulations 
to be observed by any one meditating the transport of the m^ to or 
from Sydney, and the males and females to or from 1 he*Bankand 
Eensington : — * , 

The tenders are to be made for steamers propelled by screws, and 
omnibuses not propelled by screws, but by cattle that can peg away at 
a rate to he agreed upon. 

The journeys are to be made without stoppage of steamers at the 
Cape, or of omnibuses for the cape — of the conductor oi driver^ in case 
of a sudden shower. 

The steam-packet contractors must be prepared tcj go six times 
a-year to and from Sydney ; and the omnibuses must be ready to start 
six times a-day to and from the Bank and Kensington. | ^ 

The steamers must go] eight knots an hour; and the (inonibus drivers 
must have eight knots "in their whips to ensure the same rate of 
. travelling. 

The vessels to be supplied with charts, ^ furmture, i nchors, pumps, 
&c. ; and the omnibuses to be supplied with tables of ares, cushionsy 
drags, and either pumps or Mghlows, for the conductor to' inafce 'a decent 
appear^ce in. 

The vessels not to loiter, deviate from the course, 01 put bwdc, buh 
to proceed at once to the line ; and the omnibuses not to loiter, go 
out of their course, or put back, but to get into the line at the Mansion 
House. 

The above are a few of tbe most salient points of the oonffibirs to be 
observed in tendering for the new contracts about to bcy/^i^red into ; 
and we trust that arrangements will soon be cairied] out which will 
' bring Australia and Kensington within the sphere of thos 5 mprovements 
in travelling of which almost every other portion of the civilised world 
has long since enjoyed the benefit. 


A SOTEREIGN OE A DOUBTEUL STOCK. 

The Austrian Government, according to the Yienna [Correspondent 
of the Times, is negotiating a loan, to be raised by gener^ subscription; 

but I 

" England, prol)aI)ly as a punisliinent^for its political hostility, is to he denied ishe 
pi^vilege of transmuting its har^ cash into Austrian paper.” * , 

English capitalists may eCMder themselves insulted by the Aus^ka 
Government’s refusal to borro# of them ; but they oughl^ at 
time, to feel obliged, H they Co^fd convert their mon^.integi^an 
|)aper, the best thing they could do with that materid.^^»} be to 
m^ure fool’s caps with it. It is to be feared that the toe 

Eiipeeoe or Aijsteia will receive very limited divide^p; ^ce. for 
flagrant toranny, and barefaced bre^S of faith, toereH'piebably at 
I, hand a day of reckoning which will leave mb despotic M^stt without 


Naples Dissatisfied. 

The Correspondent "of the Daili^ N&ws writes that the Kihg- op 
Naples is not satisfied with the pamphlet of the^ Anglo-Neapolitan,, 
Maceaelaho : he did not go far enough. This is a| little t<m 
The pamphleteer went over nead and ears ; dyed himself invJIas 
bottle. It is plain the King of Naples would have ^ ^Ore 

than black. How much soot does his Majesty think to 

hang upon a sweep ? ■ 
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THE OUTBEHELLA OF 1851. 
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TH£1 SdHOOIi-HOOM. 

TN tlie workhouse sOhool-room, choky and small. 
That looks out on the workhouse wall. 

Sit the pauper children, drearily, 

Under the pauper mistress’ rule, 

Mumbling, and stumbling, and stuttering wearily 
Oyer the tasks of the workhouse school ; 

While the sun-light smites uncheerily 
Sodden faces, blank of thinking, 

Eyes that cannot keep from blinking. 

Little bodies, sore and sinking, 

That scarce hold up on bench and stool. 

But on the side that ’s out of the sun, 

In the furthest corner, and darkest one. 

Two little pauper heads are mingling 
Their scanty growth of pauper curls, — 

Two little pauper faces tingling, — 

Two pair of pauper eyes rain pearls. 

As two little hands go slowly singling 

The sense, word by word, of those tattered pi 
Hoary and brown with the thumbing of ages. 
What is the lesson that so engages 
The thoughts of those little pauper girls ? 

JVever, I ween, was so eager look 
rasten’d on Primer or Spelling-book ; 

No— ’tis the school-room’s hidden treasure, 
Banu’d and banisli’d, but loved the more, — 

The bock of mystery, awe, and pleasure,— 

Tile glorious book of fairy lore. 

That charms even pauper childhood’s leisure, 

its marvellous tales of dwarf and giant. 
Of ladies distraught, and knights defiant, 

^ And a world of wonder that moves compliant 
Tojthe wavirigVand of the fairy corps. 
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WHICH IS THE MARTYR P 

Let the Gorernment inflict the penalty, if they dare, and there is not a Catholic in Ireland but would Subscribe his Penny. 
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And the two are reading the story old, 

‘Wherein of Cinderella is told 
How she crouch’d at the kitchen fender, 

And how, in her poor clothes and worn. 

She was fairer than in their splendour 
Her sisters, stately and full of scorn ; 

For loveliness lives not with hearts untender ; 

And how, with their plumes and trains a-sweeping. 
They drove to the hall, and she went creeping 
Back to her ashes,^ and there sat weeping ; 

And how, to the maiden all forlorn. 

Came the fairy godmother true ; 

And then— oh, wonders ever new ! — 

Of the pumpkin-coach, and the mice that drew it, 

, With its old grey-whisker’d coachman rat. 

And the green-coat lizards for footmen to it; 

And how in the ball-room, where she sat. 

She was the fairest, and never knew it ; 

And how, of Time’s flight. Twelve struck, to remind her, 
And she fled, and left her glass-slipper behind hot. 

And the Priuce sought the wearer, and did find her. 
And she lived a Queen ever after that ! 


Oh, blessed Fancy, that chases the gloom 
Even of that blank workhouse room ! 

Their little heads and hearts are working, 

And wond’ring if fairy god-mothers now 
In chimney-corners may be lurking— 

When comes the sharp word and sharper blow : 
Drat you ! take that, your tasks for shirking 1 ” 
Alas ! the chiding and cane so ready 
Are Fact’s stem warning to fancies heady. 
That back to the workhouse jog-trot steady 
The world’s poor paupers is quick to cow. 


THE SLEEPING-BOOM. 

Little breaths come hot and hard 
In the crowded children’s ward, 

Where three and four in a bed are sleeping ; 

While our fairy-ridden pair 
Yigils of the brain are keeping. 

For the fays are busy there, 

And in night-long revel sweeping, 

Scatter Fancy’s treasures, hoarded 
In the workhouse, sad and sordid. 

With a liberal hand afforded— 

Wealth of dream-land, rich and rare I 

THE WAKING. 

Hark ! the workhouse clock strikes five, 

And the crowded room’s alive; 

Careless hands of pauper nurses 
Shake the sleepers out of bed. 

And that done, with cuffs and curses 
Bows each little pauper’s head, 

And its parrot-prayer rehearses : 

Then, their breakfast bolted, wandering, 

The half-conquer’d slumber blundering. 

To the yard they ’re march’d, while thundering 
Thirough the gate the vans are led. 

THE BIDE. 

What the journey they ’re to go. 

Little do they care to know, — 

Blunted by their workhouse training ; 

So the vans they roll alon^, 

Without question or complaining ; 

But the power of sleep is strong, ^ 

And, as now the Park they’re gaining. 

Half the troop is sunk in slumber, 

(Our two friends among the number), 

Denser crowds the way encumber. 

Scarce the vans can cleave the throng, 

THE VISION. 

The vans have come to a sudden stop, 

And their sleepy freight they drop ; 

And onx little ones’ eyes, in blank amazement. 
Open upon a wondrous pile — 

A range of glittering crystal casement, 

, Stretching along for mile on mile ; 

Within all is wonder, from crown to basement ; 


Fountains of glass in sun-light glowing, 

Great green trees and bright flowers growing. 
And beautiful men and women flowing 
In an endless stream from aisle to aisle ! 

Wonder on wonder— more and more 
Gems, and jewels, and sparkling ore— 

Is it real, or is it seeming, 

This world of marvels they wander thrdugh ? 
‘^Oh yes 1 I know we are not dreaming 
The book we yesterday read is true : 

’Tis Fairy-land, so bright and beaming; 

The fairy god-mother of the story. 

Because we are friendless, and sad, and sorry, 
Has changed the workhouse intb a glory. 

For pauper children like me and you.” 


FLOWERS OF TFIE OEATORT, 


LL newspaper readers are 
ai^are that there was held, 
the other day, at Birming- 
haiii, a Roman Catholic 
nieeting in honour and glory 
of theYeryllEY. Dr. New- 
man; that Dr, Newman 
did thereat deliver himself 
of a speech; and that the 
subjoined is an extract from 
the reported oration of the 
Father of the Oratory: — 

“ It was a curious thing for him 
to say, though he was now of 
mature age, and had been very 
busy in many ways, yet this was 
the first time in his life that he 
had ever received any praise. He 
bad been in other places, and done 
works elsewhere before being a 
Catholic, but there was no re- 
sponse, no sympathy ; it was not 
the fault of the people, for they 
could not respond.’^ 

Dr. Newman, in this ob- 
servation, affords a singular 
instance of the truth that 
extireme simplicity may ac- 
company great abilities. 
Considering what the great 
Tractarian leader had been 
doing all* along at Oxford, 
can it be Wonderful to any- 
body but Dr. Newman that he met with no approbation until he found 
himself at Borne ? 

The Yery Reverend Father is represented as having proceeded to 
say— 



“ Some instruments could only make beautiful music, and some from their Very 
nature could only make a noise. So it was with such a body as that to which he once 
belonged— they could only make a noise— no echo, no response, no beautiful music. 
But it '?i^as quite different when a person went into the Catholic Church.” 

What does Dr. Newman think of tnoaus from Nesipolitan dun- 
geons? What of howls of sedition, rpcour, and ibmice from^a 
certaiu party in Ireland ? The body to which he now belongs has made 
some noise m the world ; has it at all resemhlfed these noises ? There is 
a very general impression that it decidedly has ; but Dr. Ney^maIt 
appears to have closed his ears to the noise, and to hear a siugint in 
them instead, Which hfe mistakes for beautiful music. ^ When we re- 
member, also, his extraordinary confession of faith iu relics and modern 
miracles, we cannot but entertain a serious apprehension that he is 
labouring under a delusion which may be termed New— mania. 


Uniform Eriendsliip. 

The imperial Egd— F ranz Joseph of Austria add Hungary, the^ self- 
appointed soul-and-body Beeper of a few millions of featherless bipeds 
—has met and embraced William teds MysTic, of Prussia; Yalorous 
Promise-Breaker, Press-Compelling King. Beautiful’ must both 
potentates have looked, mirrored in the eyes of one another. For, says 
the account, “ the Emperor wore the Prussian uniform, while the King 
wore an Austrian uniform.” The Austrian colour is white — ^the Prussian, 
blue. Could their Majesties appear turned inside out, we doubt not 
they would be both of the same colour; both wear indelible court- 
mourning for murdered constitutions. 
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The Miraculous Cabbage. 

Rose Tamisiek, tlie Miracle-monger 
in France, asserted that she 'was or- 
dered by Heaven to plant a cabbage 
in a convent-garden, and that in a few 
days the miraculous vegetable grew to 
so enormous a size that the whole 
community dined off it. 

Yast as this vegetable must have 
been. Father Newman, of Birming- 
ham, is ready to swallow the cabbage, 
and all the community who ate it, ana 
the story into the bargain, and to 
preach without inconvenience after- 
wards to a select congregation. 


A Nation of Shopkeepers. 

“Is it not enough to make the 
sword leap out of every Frenchman’s 
scabbard when he witnesses the cor- 
rupting influence of England’s Gold ! 
Will it be believed that within the last 
week— -and we can state it as a posi- 
tive fact — that America has been pur- 
chased — yes, vilely purchased — by 
‘Perfidious Albion.’ How the spirit 
of Washington will gibber, when he 
is told that his darling America has 
passed into the hands of an Englishman 
for the miserable sum of £7,000!” 
Front an Anglo -maniacal French Fap&r, 


A Nincompoop. — One who pays 
a-Nincome-Taxwhenhe might avoid it. 


A NICE MESS FOR MESSMATES. 

“ Punch, ahoy! 

“Here’s a precious paragraph for you, that I’ve cut out of 
one of the newspapers, put in by some land-lubber : — 

“ * Tba bob the Navt.— Mbssbs. W. S. Shuttlewobth & Co., of 36, ‘Fenchurch 
Street, Eave again taken a contract to supply 50,000 lbs. of tea for the use of the Navy.’ 

“ Avast there ! I sung out when first I read this. Tea ! — tea for 
British Seamen 1 What next ? Bread-and-butter, I suppose, as though 
they were young^ tadies at a seminary ; and a pretty boarding-school, 
d’ ye see, that will make of a line-of-battle ship. Or, mayhap, Jack is 
to have plum-cake with his tea, or belike, bread and jam. Tea in the 
Navy ! Why — shiver their cups aud saucers !~’tis making the sea- 
service a tea-service. Tea I and by-and-by, I expect, a carpet laid down 
on the fore-deck. Bless my eyes, if ever 1 thought to live to hear of 
such slops as that for a seaman’s chest ! Well, I am blest, says I, 
split my top-gallant mast ! for certainly I was took quite aback by the 
notion of tea on board a seventy-four — turning a man-of-war, d’ye 
mind me, into an old woman. 

^ Howsomedever, when I ’d chewed the matter over a hit, I twigged 
it all. Steady ! thinks I to myself. Belay 1 How about the truth of 
this story? It can’t be. No, Punch, my hearty! I don’t believe a 
word of it, ’Tis a tale only fit to tell the marines. Depend upon it, 
’twas hatched by some swab of _ a reporter, through hearing that the 
Navy was to be served with canister and gunpowder. A pretty son of 
a sea cook, to think that anything but grog would ever go down with 
The Old Ship, Sept., 1851. “ Salt Junk.” 

A Challenge from Bell’s Life. 

The Ex-Oxeobp Pet, now called the Birmingham Swallower, 
backs himself against any old woman in England. He offers to take down 
pictures, statues, or all Madame Tussaud’s wax-work, if need be. His 
money m posted, aud his backers ,.ready, at Ullathorne’s, the New 
Mitre, Birmingham, j 

UNES (NOT qUITE NEW) WRITTEN IN A COPT OE THE DISCOURSES OE 
THE MIRACULOUS DOCTOR. 

Accept the book by subtle Newman writ. 

And take a miracle instead of wit. 


SOMETHING TO TAKE A SIGHT AT. 

Wenham ice is tolerably cool, but it is positively tepid compared 
with the coolness of the following advertisement • 

l^EDICAL. — WANTED, by a Surgeon, in Town, a Visiting Assistant. 
IVi He must be a member of the Hall or College. A young man wishing to see prac- 
tice would be preferred, as no salary will be given. Applv to 

A young man may have an intense desire, perhaps, “to see practice,” 
but the look-out must be dismal indeed if unaccompanied by any 
prospect of salary. We should like to know how the surgeon, in 
town, would like to give his services upon the same terms as those he 
offers to his assistant ; and whether he would take a practice offered to 
any duly qualified surgeon “ wishing to see patients, as no fees will be 
^ given ? ” It may be all very well to “ see practice ; ” but, unless the 
young professional enthusiast can see his way pretty clearly how to 
live without an income, the mere fact of “seeing practice” would 
amount to a very visionary sort of benefit. The worthy assistant must, 
it seems, put entirely out of the question all idea of serving himself, for 
the very superior satisfaction of seeing, and, of course, assisting in 
another person’s practice. After this, we shall not be surprised to 
read advertisements for partners, stating that those will be preferred 
who are desirous of “seeing business, as none of the profits will 
be given.” 

The Pick of the Exhibition. 

Since Mr. Hobbs has succeeded in picking Chubb’s locks, we have 
not been able to sleep. We have been tortured with one great fear, 
wMch, as loyal subjects, has robbed us of rest, peace, appetite, every- 
thing, It is perfectly well known that a certain Diamond, as big as 
a walnut, is confined in a “ safe ” (the word seems to mock us), which 
is secured by a lock, or a spring, or something of that sort, which has 
been manufactured by Chubb— but Chubb offers no impediment to the 
burglarious skill of Hobbs. Therefore, in an agony of anxiety— for 
while we are asking the question, the very thing may have gone — ^we 
put it to the Royal Commissioners — we ask the nation the following 
tremendous questiou ; “ Is the Koh-i-noor Saee ? ” 

A Regular Sell. 

The Sale by Auction of the materials of the old House of Commons, 
suggests the idea that if the immaterials of the new House of Com- 
mons were to be cleared off, the result would be very profitable in one 
sense, even though no money might be offered for any one of the ex- 
tremely odd lots that would be comprised in such an arrangement. 
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FOREIGIT PAMILIES OF DISTINCTION IN lONDON. 

EOPLE have cried out that 
there were no foreigners in 
London; yet London never 
was so full of them as at the 
present moment. We almost 
believe there are more 
foreigners in our metropolis 

f it now than Englishmen 
e only hope that E.-M. the 
Duke, and other alarmists of 
a Foreign Invasion, have 
taken every precaution that 
the guards at night are 
doubled at the Tower, and 
that the Bank is sufficiently 
defended to resist a nocturnal 
attack. 

We not only have foreigners 
in units, and parties, and 
clubs, but we have whole 
families of them coming over, 
and exhibiting themselves, it 
may be, for the purpose of 
paying their expenses. Lon- 
don is presenting to the mind 
of the philosopher a pleasant 
picture of Le Monde en Fa- 
milled There is the Syrian 
Family at the Egyptian Hall ; 
the Iroquois Family at Gat- 
lin’s Exhibition ; the Chinese 
Family at the Chinese 
Gallery ; the Bushranger’s 
Family at Cremorne ; the Al- 
gerine Family at Vauxhall, or 
somewhere; the Italian Bro- 
thers at Drury Lane ; to say 
nothing of the India-iubber Brothers, from all parts of the elastic 
world, who go bounding about our public streets. ^ If this continues, 
we may shortly expect the arrival of the following foreign families 
of distinction : — 

The Russian Family. They will drink a pint of train oil every two 
hours. 

The French Family. They will take up their quarters at the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society. They will go through their wonderful 
performances of a French Revolution, erecting a barricade, planting a 
tree of liberty, with national songs, &c., twice a day. 

The Timbuctoo Bbothebs, in their native costumes and sheep- 
adornments. 

The Bbothebs oe the Desert, who will exhibit themselves in the 
Exeter ’Change Arcade. A camel has been hired to give due effect to 
the tableau of The Death of the Camel” 

The German Cousins oe United Fatherland, to the number of 
1032, each little State sending its Cousin. ^ Each Cousin will sing a 
song about ^^Was ist das Vaterland?” claiming it, of course, for his own 
little individual State. The whole to conclude with the celebrated 
farce of A German Constitution^ which will be the si^al for all the 
1032 German Cousins to take his pipe, and. to begin talking and 
smoking as vigorously as they can, which will continue for several 
hours, and only be concluded with a general fight, and the entry of 
Russian soldiers,— giving altogether a most striking idea of “ United 
Fatherland,” as understood by our Germau Cousins. 

A Neapolitan Family— all in chains— fettered by the leg to felons 
{^sent over by the kind permission of the King- or Naples). 

A Roman Family, with a French soldier standing over them, com- 
manding them— women, children, and all— to smoke “in the name of 
the Pope.” 

Should these and more arrive— including specimens of the newly- 
discovered race in the interior of Africa— men and women who are said 
to have tails, just like monkeys— all the different members of the large 
“human family” will be assembled for the first time in London. It 
would be an interesting sight to collect them all together in the 
Crystal Palace, and give them a dinner, with Widdicomb in the chair, 
he being confessedly the oldest member of the Human Family. 



THE CUSTOM-HOUSE FILTER. 


This is the slowest Filter on record. ^ It is for the use of steam- 
vessels. As soon as the steam-vessel arrives off the Custom-House, 
the whole contents of it are poured headlong into the Filter. It is 
most amusing, then, to watch the process of filtration. For two hours, 
rather more than less, are the contents kept locked up in the Filter. 
This is to allow them properly to settle. The space in which they are 
stowed away is not large; it being necessary to keep the body as 
closely packed together as possible, so that nothing may he lost in the 
process. As soon as the two hours have expired* a small door is opened 
at one of the extreme ends, and the rush is tremendous. The object 
is to prevent this rush, and accordingly the opening is made smaller 
and smaller, till at last it is with difficulty anything can be got to pass 
through it. The filtering then begins. - It is extremely slow— so slow, 
that it is only after hours that you can perceive that the body of people 
locked up for filtration has in the least diminished in density. Only 
one person is allowed to drop through at a time— so that if there are 
three hundred persons waiting for their turn, it can easily be imagined 
how long it will take before the whole mass can be cleared away, until 
not a drop remains behind. Sometimes a heavy trunk blocks up the 
narrow aperture. The filtration is then suspended, and the whole 
forces of the Custom-House are brought to bear upon the removal of 
the heavy trunk. Portmanteaus and carpet-bags are squeezed more 
easily through; but reticules and ladies’ boxes are sad stumbling- 
blocks, owing to the number of bottles (whether of EauAe-Cologne or 
Fau-de-vie, we cannot discuss,) that impede the free circulation. A bit of 
sponge, placed in the palm of the hand in contact with a piece of silver, 
will sometimes expedite, it is said, the filtration ; but thou^ the Custom- 
House officers will lend their hands freely enough to the sponging 
system, it has but very little effect upon the Filter itself, which seems 
to take so many hours to empty itself, and will not be emptied sooner. 

This Filter will keep in any climate ; but nowhere does it act so well 
as at the Custom-House in London. 

The following Testimonials, which we are happy to subjoin, will prove 
its wonderful efficacy : — 

“Gentlemen, . , , , ^ 

I have used your Custom-House Filter, and am bound to 
say that it acts slower thau any other Filter I know. It is true it 
leaves behind it a slight deposit of ^d. each package ; hut then the 
settlement of this is got right rid of so very quickly, that 1 am sure no 
one can possibly object to ic. 

“I remain, Gentlemen, your grateful servant, 

“Ebenezer Oldeile.” 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ I have been in the habit of using your Extraordinary Filter, 
now, for the last ten years ; and I must say that I know nothing like it 
in the world. This is high praise ; but not more than you deserve ; for 
I can safely say, that though I have been a traveller all my life, I never 
met with any Filter that did its work half so searchingly, or so slowly, 
as your Custom-House Filter ; hut the very slovmess of its operations 
is the strongest guarantee that nothing escapes it; for your Filter has 
the particular faculty of clearing the smallest thing that passes 
through, it. (Signed) Captain Carr. {Travellers^ Club)^* 


“ Gentlemen, . . ^ _ 

I can answer for the cleanliness of your Filter ; for when I 
went into it I had as much as fifteen shillings in my pocket ; but when 
I was ‘ cleared through,’ I was so beautifully cleaned out, that I had 
not a single sixpence left. “ Jack Towell, 

“ To Her Majesty’s Officers and Commissioners of Customs.” 

We have desks full of other testimonials. Some from young ladies, 
sighing to reach home ; some from^ elderly ladies, complaining after a 
long voyage of sea-sickness and fatigue, but still bearing testimony as 
to how wonderfully the Filter had relieved them ; and others from poor 
foreigners, alluding in terms of comical distress to that same relief — 
“ for when they landed in England,” they say, “they inight be full of 
apprehensions as to the future, with only a few shillings in their pockets, 
in a foreign country ; but they no sooner left the Custom-House Eilter, 
than they felt relisted of everything.” All these testimonials breathe 
the same sweet tone of unequivocal praise; but, after those we have 
already printed, no one, we think, can nave a doubt as to the admirable 
workings of the Custom-House Filter. If he has, only let him take 
a journey to Ostend and back again to London, and we are sure he will 
be convinced at once. 


The Cabbage Rose, Taxuisier. | 

When the brothers of the Oratory met to discuss the last miracle of 
the Cabbage, and agreed to receive it, Father Wagstaee said meekly, 
“ Which of us, dear brethren, would not embrace the Pope’s chou?” A 
faint smile passed round the refectory-table, and a table-spoonful of 
split-peas was awarded to him as a recompense for the mild joke. 


Tea for the Navy. 

Somebody has just undertaken to supply no less than 50,000 pounds 
of tea for the use of the Navy. This is a good sign, and the next piece 
of agreeable news we expect to hear is, that tea will be the only sort of 
gunpowder that our Navy requires. 
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LIGHT AS AIR AND STUPID AS LEAD. 

iWl I ttl ' llHlIHlIRlllM Illii f ll l llT ll most wonderful instance of the fitness 

lilllHll|lllllll HI IIBIllllll of things occurred the other day, by the 

§ accidental descent of a balloon — con- 

taming the veteran Somebody or other, 
and a few other somebodies or nobodies — 
= m in the grounds of an Asylum for Lunatics. 

The only improvement we could have 
suggested in this arrangement would 
have been, that the balloon should have 

S started from the Asyluin, instead of 
making the home for lunatics the end of 
its journey. The other day, another of | 
these expeditions terminated in the im - 1 
mediate neighbourhood of a cemetery at 
!Fulham; and as the aeronauts, in con- 
sequence of the bursting of the balloon, 
were within an inch of their lives, it was 
appropriate enough that the place of 
descent should have been very near to 
a burying-ground. It is strange that 
these airy enthusiasts will_ not take 
warning, even when it is administered by 
persons dropping from the clouds, in the 
very sudden manner that we have lately 
witnessed. We presume that the recent 
accidents will give a zest to exhibitions of 
’ the same sort ; and we shah not be sur- 
— prised to see shortly a line or two in a 

bill, announcing that Mn., Mrs., or hliss 
So-AND-so will ascend on a certain day, with a baUoon warranted to 
burst in the air at a certain altitude. 


A BID FOR THE NEW AUSTRIAN LOAN. 

Mr. Punch presents his compliments to His ExceUency the Austrian I 
IVtini s t ©£" 

3fr. Fmch has at this minute the sum of Three hundred and fifty- 
three thousand nine hundred and eleven pounds, three shhlings, and 
four pence, lying unemployed at his bankers, Messrs. Aldgatb Pump 
and Co., of this city, as reference to the boots of those gentlemen wih 
fully prove. 

It IS Mr, P.*5 desire to invest this sum as advantageously as 
possible, as part of the fortune of his twelfth little girl. 

In this coimtry, the Chartists and the high price of the funds ; in 
France, the Red Republicans and the doubtful issue of the Presidential 
Elections, rendering investments in English or French Stocks un- 
available ; the King of Prussia being clearly not in his senses ; and 
the illustrious Spanish nation having already absorbed three million 
one hundred and nineteen thousand seventy-six pounds of Mr. FuncFs 
loose capital, without making him any return, Mr. P. naturally 
looked to Austria, as to a maligned but fiourisbing country, where 
demagogues were suppressed, order was restored, Hatnau in a 
graceful retirement, and a spirited and excellent young monarch 
established on the throne, blest with the vigour of youth, and the 
instructions and advice of a religious mamma. 

It was, then, Herr Von Punches intention to invest this portion of 
his youngest child's fortune in the New Austrian Loan, having the 
greatest hope and confidence in the good fmth and prosperity of that 
mighty empire. 

Not good faith in promised constitutions — ^promised constitutions be 
hanged 1— hut in the solvency and stability of the Imperial Government — 
a good faith very much increased by the late Imperial declaration, that 
his Imperial and Royal Majesty, having dissolved all previous engage- 
ments made with his people, was, from this time forth, accountable to 
God only for any measures which he might do, or undo, and for the sole 
and supreme conduct of his empire. 

Knowing his Imperial Majesty to be eminently religious, this direct 
mode of settling accounts gave Mr, Punch (as a commercial man) the 
deepest sense of security and satisfaction. For what could be more 
delightful than to think that the next world was answerable for the new 
flve^ per cent, loan ? or, in the event of the terrestrial non-payment of the 
dividendsjj his Imperial Majesty, acting under the immediate sanction 
and authority of Heaven itself, referred his creditor to the Great Firm 
of which he was the sole Agent and Commissioner ? A heretic Go- 
vernment, or a borrower, who had no sense of religion, would offer some 
sort of ^oss earthly security for a loan ; whereas it is far better to 
transact hUijROss with a religious Sovereign, celestially delegated, taking 
his most religiqus pi^omd^e in strict confidence, and allowing him to act 
without a comphcatiou of accounts, without responsible ministers, witb- 
out chambers^ without consulting his people ; indeed, without what are 
called securities or embarrassments of any sort. There is notbing like 


simplicity in business transactions, and Mr, Punch, as a capitalist, would 
have been delighted to lend a few hundred thousands on the Imperial 
and Royal word of His Majesty the Emperor and King. 

' Under these circumstances, Mr. P, is deeply vexed to find that there 
is no office in the City of London where he can subscribe to the new 
loan : and the more so, as he is aware that the circumstances of H.I.M., 
the delegate of Heaven, are such as to render pecunii^ry accommodation 
presently necessary. 

The traitors in his Imperial Majesty’s Kingdom of Lombardy refuse 
his Imperial paper money, and will, for the present, only be paid in 
bullion : this rehellious spirit drains his Imperial Exchequer, and, of 
course, adds immensely to the expense of the vast armies which are 
required to keep order in the rebellious p^aviuces of North Italy. Eor, 
if the rebels consented to receive notes pf the Bank pf Austria (which 
has issues pretty much like those of the late celebrated Bank of 
Megauce in this City) in return for their produce, it ia manifest that 
the army of the gallant Radetzky could hp fed and clothed at a much 
cheaper rate thau at present. 

Mr. P., and several other influeutiftl Capitalists pf the City of 
London, would, therefore, have been gM to lend such a sum pf ready 
money as should enable his I. anq R. Majesty to send into the 
Lombardo-Venetiau territory a force that ahpuld set thp paper-money 
question at rest— that should be able tP offpr tqe ItMtos a choice of 
paper or lead : and that should at ouoe lessen the pypsent immense 
charge to the empire of paying troops p-pd dealmg with rebels in corn. 
And, this difficulty got over, one cmrenoy^ (that of the Banh of Elegance) 
might be established throughout the vast dominions pf Ris Imperial 

(ine currency — one government — one t^uth — one Ihith — one Emperor 
(accountable to Heaven only) are thus the advantages which, by a 
little seasonable ready money, might be secured for the Empiie. 

As there is but one truth ; it need be told but py one organ and all 
newspapers might be done away with. 

As but one faith : lews, Turks, Protestants, Infidels, &c., and their 
pastors, must conform, or take the consequences. 

One Government, and the humbug of Chambers, Diets, debates, 
votes, and rubbish, might be put an end to. Ne'WSpaper bickerings and 
palavers of local assemblies cause half the embarrassments of Govern- 
ment. Books propagate most of the errors which^ infiame weak and 
wicked minds. Books, newspapers, and local assemblies beiag abolished, 
the course of Government would be clearer, and infinitely less costlv. 
Had the Hungarians never debated, they would never have rebelled ; 
and never have been punished ; and the expensive Russia^ would never 
have been called in. Had Madame de Madersbach never been able 
to read, she would not have had wrong thoughts ; she would not have 
been fiogged. What money, what blood might have been spared ! No. 
Let there be one currency, one government, one newspaper, one 
catechism of politics and religion, and one Emperor— accountable to 
Heaven, of course. 

What efforts will not Eerr Punch and all right-minded men take to 
secure these desirable ends : what an Elysium will the Austrian empire 
be when these ends are secured ! And why are there not offices open 
in, London where English capitalists might exchange their money for 
Austrian Paper ? 

' Mr. Punch entreats His Excellency the Austrian Mimster to apcept 
the assurances of his most profound consideration. 

WUtefriar^, ^ept. 15. 


^pgaut £]^tract froiqci the Unpublished MS. of a 
Distinguished Penny-a-Liner. 

The following is a bond -fide extract from the MS. of one of our most 
distinguished Penny-a-Liners. It has been sent to us by the Sub- 
Editor, under whose critical scissors the manuscript fell, as being, in 
his opinion, “ far too good to be lost.” The subject was a “ Fearful 
Conflagration,” and our author, after expatiating very warmly upon it, 
proceeded to say 

“ The affrighted female jumpt out of hod, hut the DEVOUEiirG klbmbnt ptosued 

HER BOUND THE BOOM.” 

We have heard of many curious literary pursuits; but, of alltlie 
Pursuits of Literature under Difficulties, we may justly say, there never 
was such an extraordinary pursuit as the one above. 

A LITTLE NURSERY TUNE. 

{To "be whistled in any Key you^lea3e^ 

Pickery, Pickery, Lock, 

Mr. Hobbs knows vvhat ’s clock ; 

For Hobbs has won, and Bramah *s done, ' 

Pickery, Pickery, Lock. (Pis,) 

We Really Couldn’t Help it.— Lord Manspield said that A 
Dinner was the lubrication of business.” The lubrication was applied, 
of course, to joints ! Ha ! Ha! Ha ! 
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^ PALMER’S legs; ' 

N American gentleman, named 
;V^' Palmes^ having lost 

iM- . one of his own lower 

:■ ' ' . ' ■ ' //^w' ■ limbs, has invented a leg, 

: which he walks as 

■ ' . i !'<4=^ .! well, dances as well, rides 

' ' ■ ■' ■ ' ri as well, kicks as weU, as 

... with the original member. 

\ I "" We hear that bushels of 

/^w^. 1 '' legs are ordered for Chel- 

.\W' 'ffir-ffiT' ' ^'\ ' I- '^'^1 '■ sea and Greenwich Hos- 

il'\Sr ■■ ' pitals; and that the ser- 

' '■ 'll! ''i’''' ■ I I'll/ /Mv - i' &• much 

■ ■!'';! 1''!* Ii- lK\ ‘ annoyed, because persons 

'ftl’i'l: I \fu 1 \ losing a limb will not be 

if " tvN^ pensioned in future, but 

j I ''|^\ their’ d^e^uuatwn ^to 
Colonel, 

~ tight boot and corns), and 

^ tp wear nothing but Ame- 

rican legs for the future. 

A council of footmen has been held at the Wheel of Fortune, Mr. Jeames in the chair. 
Several gentlemen who are out of place, and thin about the calves, have expressed their 
determination to amputate against the season, and are going into the Saint George’s Hospital 
forthwith. It is thought that families requiring tall footmenj will be better pleased to have 
uniform legs behind a carriage, than the unequal calves, the thick ankles, and the unartificial 
stuffing, which so often disgrace the footboards of the aristocracy. 

The Corps de Ballet is much excited. Miss Bandinelli talks about chloroform and the 
knife, which a young Surgeon of Guy’s offers to employ gratis ; Mesdemoiseixes Knox, 
Crookshanks, Spindle, and Lanky propose to remedy the defects of nature by having! 
recourse to this admirable American artist. 

Indeed, Mr. Palmer thinks that he can perfect his invention, and construct not only ! 
legs, but whole bodies, which will perform perfectly; execute pirouettes^ entrechats^ and so 
forth; sigh, grin, pant, leer, and ogle, as well as the very best coryphees. And we hear that 
Mr. Lxtmlbt is in treaty for six dozen of these danseuses, which will perform in the ballets 
perfectly : which, after the first expense, will cost the enterprising Impresario nothing : which 
will never quarrel, tattle, or use bad language behind the scenes : which, if they sprain their 
ankles, can be mended easily, in ten minutes, by the Carpenter of the Theatre : which will 
not lead young noblemen and men of fashion astray, and which, if wanted, can be hired out 
for parties to Greenwich, Richmond, &c., perfectly dressed, and capable even of taking cham- 
pagne, lobster-salad, &c,, as well as the present ornaments of the Terpsichorean stage. 

Ana they will not grow old, thin, fat, ugly, as the best of the diving machines must do : 
and when gentlemen are tired of them, can be put away without any inconvenience. 


THE DIGNITY OE MILITAET SUEGEET, 

As Estimated at Read (Quarters, 

There is a certain mean, worthless, despicable set of fellows, who have never, until lately, 
been treated with the scorn and indignity which they deserve. 

These vile and infamous wretches^ get a disgraceful living by administering to the hard 
cogencies of those distressed individuals who, overwhelmed by the misfortune of bodily 
injury, or loss of health, are reduced to the necessity of seeking relief under their sufferings 
from the resources of a paltry science, or of a low mechanical art. The caitiffs and miscreants 
alluded to are, in common language, called physicians and surgeons, or medical men. I 

Medical men— if men a class so debased can properly be called— after a few years spent 
in the easiest possible of studies— enter on a life of idleness and freedom from anxiety, 
called practice, in which nominal labours, of a menial character, are attended with immense 
remuneration. 

The “practice,” as it is termed, of the degrading employment styled the “Medical 
Profession,” is the dirtiest of all possible work, and is pursued altogether from the equally 
sordid desire of gain. Hence it is that the followers of that ignoble, avocation are regarded 
in so odious and contemptible a point of view by persons who pretend to he high-minded 
gentlemen. 

A vulgar Public, it is true, from a principle of selfishness, entertains a certain sort of respect 
for these fellows, out of consideration for the magnitude of the humiliating services which they 
render to society. 

The spirit of military chivalry, however, has a proper sense of their dishonourable position. 
Prom the head-quarters of that lofty sentiment— from the Horse Guards itself— has issued an 
order, commanding that the army medical officers shall henceforth perform the duty of 
branding deserters with the letter D. 


In the Eussian service, the surgeons are com- | 
polled to act as barbers to the troops : but the 
more barbarous task which has been allotted to 
our own military surgeons, shows the authorities i 
at the Horse Guards to have improved very con- 
siderably upon the Cossack idea of the dignity 
! of the “ medical profession.” ^ 

I Probably a course of stuffies under Mr, Cal- 
CRAET, with a view to acquiring proficiency in 
the application of the cat and the halter, will 
soon be prescribed as a necessary element in the 
education of the British army-surgeon. 


A HIGHLAND COEONACH, 

{Or Lament over the Acts and State of the Duke 
OE Atholl.) 

Sfter Scott. 

He has shut up the mountain. 

He has locked up the forest, ^ 

He has bunged up the fountain, 

When our need was the sorest ; 

The traveller stirring 

To the North, may dogs borrow ; 

But the Duke gives no hearing, 

No pass— but to sorrow. 

The hand of the tourist 
Grasps the carpet-bag grimly. 

But a face of the dourest 
Frowns through the Glen dimly. 

The autumn winds, rushing. 

Stir a kilt of the queerest, 

Duke and gillies come crushing 
Where pleasure is nearest I 

Queer foot on the corrie. 

Oddly loving to cumber — 

Give up this odd foray, 

Awake from your slumber 1 
Take your ban from the mountain. 

Take your lock from the river, 

Take your bolt from the fountain, 

Now at once, and for ever I 


HEALTH OF LONDON DDEING THE 
LAST WEEK. 

Westminster Bridge is as well as can be ex- 
pected ; but, as nothing has been expected of the 
Bridge, this is not saying much for the state of 
its health. 

Blackfriars Bridge has been sinking for some 
time past. There was a rumour that it was getting 
stronger, and would soon be able to rise from its 
bed ; but we have learned that, unfortunately, there 
is not the slightest foundation for the rumour. 

Barber Beaumont’s Pump in Piccadilly has 
been laid up now for the last month, and, what 
is worse, gives but little hopes of mending. It 
stdl carries its handle in a sling. 

The New Houses of Parliament are still ex- 
tremely low, and do not seem to advance in the 
least. The Architect is said to be the BARRY-er 
to their not progressing faster. 

The Punch Office still shows the same extraor- 
dinary sights of vitality, every publishing morn- 
ing, and no wonder, when we consider the very 
steady circulation it has got. 


New Titlep 

Since Sir Harry Smith’s cattle-lifting ex- 
ploits in Caffreland, it is proposed to create him 
a baronet, with the addition of a syllable to Ms 
name, as “Sir Harrying Smith,” 

VENICE AND ENGLAND. 

The Venice Official Gazette abuses England in 
vepr choice Italian, “ Lord Palmerston is an 
oWect of repugnance for every rational man ! ” 
Well, liberty hopes for no light from Venice ; 
nothing, at the best, but a Venetian blind. 
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AUSTRIA’S FRIENDS IN THE CITY. 

article 

from selling £. s. d,, because my customer is 
likely to make a bad use of the article, &c.? 
I pfclm ^ Must I decline to export iron, because a 

• llllllii- <^®spot might have fetters made of it, to chain 

patriots together wifchal—or cotton cloth, be- 
■ rrff cause it might serve an absolute prince for a 

‘Sr ^ell, my commercial moralist, suppose you 
have the right to supply a tyrant with, the 
sinews of war on human liberty; suppose your conscience need be 
disturbed by no such reflections, as that every penny you lend may 
be a bullet for a true heart, — a knot in a scourge for a woman’s back, 
&c., &c. Let all that pass ; — there are other points in question. 

Are the J ews recommended to subscribe liberally to the Austrian 
loan as a good investment merely ? 

Is it simply as usurers that the Eoman Catholic prelates have deter- 
mined’to devote all the available means of the convents to the same 
pu^ose ? 

vflhthe Jews be likely to expedite their emancipation by lending 
their money expressly to abet the Emperor op Austria ? 

the Homan Catholic Hierarchy, by pressing the cash of their 
Church into the Austrian service, gain any additional credence for their 
constant assertion that they are merely a spiritual, and not a political 
organisation, and by no means hostile to human liberty, and not at all 
desirous of confining the intellect and enslaving the soul ? 


THE NATION AND ITS MONUMENTS. 

The National Gallery holds its place 
In Trafalgar’s noble Square, 

And being a natkmal disgrace, 

Will remain forever there. 

The Duke on the Arch was raised, in spite 
Of all that the world could say ; 

And because he stands on an awkward site, 
We of course shall let him stay. 

The Palace of Glass is so much admired. 
Both in Country and in Town, 

That its maintenance is by all desired : 

So we mean to pull it down. 


The Plower Politeness. 

There is now growing, at a nursery-ground in Chelsea, a Tictoria 
Regia, so gigantic as nearly to fill up the garden, A person of cere- 
monious habits, in passing the flower, put it gently aside, exclaiming at 
„ -the. same tune. Now then, by your leaf.” 

ANOTHER AND ANOTHER STILE, 

, novel cable just prepared for the Electric Telegraph may justly 
be called the greatest curiosity in— new — ^rope — (in Europe). 

[The maker of the above atrocities, if he had a little more rope, ■ 
would undoubtedly hang himselLj 

^ No WoiEroEE I*— Afte alb cannot be surprised that the American 

t ^t the Ciiaans to rise on his side. How very common is 
a Lopez that won^t draw ! ” . 


PAJNOEAMA 01 THE IHGLESE— AN INGLESE , 
EAMILY. 

(From the Beyrout Banner^ Joppa Intelligencer^ and Jerusalem Journal 

The renowned and learned Sage and Doctor of Beyrout, the excellent 
Hadjee Aboo Bosh, has just returned to his beloved country from his 
wonderful travels in distant lands, haying visited most of the cities and 
people of Eranghistan. He is familiar with all languages, and has 
deeply studied the customs and manners of the Infidels. He has caused 
skilful limners amongst them, at the expense of many millions of 
piastres, to paint pictures representing the chief towns of the Franks ; 
which works are^ so wonderful, life-like, and resembling nature, that 
true Believers, without leaving the cushion of repose, or the pipe of 
i^^ddation, may behold the towns of Europe presented before them, 
^d have the mountains to come to them, which would not advance in 
former ages, no, not even to meet the Prophet. 

The famous and skilful Hadjee has arranged, near the Bazaaa*, by 
the Rope-makers’ quarter, in the large vacant hall formeidy occupied by 
the baths of El Thawer, a vast chamber, in which he exhijjiits the 
wonders which he has brought from foreign countries. Having paid 
money to a negro at the door, you are introduced through obscure 
passages into a chamber as dark as Gehenna, and into a place which 
they call a pit, where you sit in expectant terror, before .an awful 
curtam, lighted but by a few faint lamps. 

Many of the stoutest _Agas and Effendis in Beyrout entered this 
gloomy apartment not without awe. The women of the hareem of 
^^^oosH Pasha were placed in a box, guarded by a gilt cage ; as were 
the ladies of the establishment of Bluebeard Bet, and the three wives 
of the Grand Mollah. Women’s curiosity, indeed, will go any- 
where, As the poet has sung — 

There is no secret so dark, but the eye of Zutulbe will pene- 
trate it. 

There is no tangled skein, but the finger of Leila will unravel it. 

There is no lock so cunnmg, but the crooked nose of the old hag, 
Fatima, will pick it. 

—Indeed, a vast audience of the officers, lords, and topping'merchants 
of Beyrout were present to behold the Aboo Bosh’s wonderful 
pictures. 

Before the curtain drew aside, and our eyes were dazzled, our ears 
were diverted byR dexterous slave, who executes the barbarous music of 
Europe, and the favourite songs of the unbelievers, by merely turning 
the handle of a small chest, cmled a Hurridee Gurridee. The hanale 
operates upon a number of bulbuls who are confined within the box, 
each of whom at his signal comes forward and pipes in bis turn. One 
sings the hymn of the French Feringbees ; he is called the Parees Yenn : 
when he is tired, another warbles the war-song of the English ; lie is 
called the Roolbretawnia : this over, a third nightingale begins to pipe 
the delicious love-song of the Yangkees, who are a kind of Ingleez, and 
the name of this song-bird is Yangkeedoodool. The sweetest of ail the 
songs is this, and fills the heart with delight. 

When the birds are tired, he who turns the handle of the box stops 
turning, and the music ceases with a melancholy wail. And then, as 
in a blaze of splendour, the pictures begin to pass before the astonished 
beholders. 

The city represented yesterday was the City of Lundoon, which lies 
upon a river called the Tameez: over which are twenty thousand 
bridges, each twenty hundred parasangs in length, and to which there 
come daily a hundred thousand ships. 

In one quarter of Lundoon, during the winter months, it is always 
night. It is illuminated, however, with fire, which gushes out of the 
bowels of the earth, and affords a preternatural brilliancy. This 
quarter is called Siee ; twenty thousand carriages rush thither every 
minute, each carriage holding forty persons ; the drivers and grooms 
crying out Sfcee, Stee! In this quarter the Shroffs and principal 
merchants reside. The palace of the Lord Cadi is here, and each 
ward of the City has an Elderman: who becomes Cadi in his turn. 
They are all fat in this district, drinking much of an intoxicating liquor 
made of citrons and rakee, called Panj, or Poonj, and eating of a stew 
of tortoises, of which they take many platesfuil- AboO Bosh owned to 
having tasted and liked the stew, but about the liquor he was silent. 

After seeing the Merchants’ quarter, the view changed, and exhibited 
to us the great Mosque of Paul, whereof the dome is almost as high as 
Mount Lebanon. The faithful pay two paras to enter this Mosque; 
which sum goes to the support of the dervishes. Within, it is sur- 
rounded by white images of captains, colonels, and effendis; whose 
figures show that the Ingleez were but an ill-favoured .people. In the 
court IS an image of a beloved Queen : the people say Queen Ann 
is dead,” and tear their beards to this day, so muck do they love her 
memory. 

The next view was that of the building in which the Councillors and 
i^n of law of the kingdom meet for their affairs. In all Stambool 
^ere is not such a palace. It is carved without, and gilt within. The 
Chambers of Council are endless : the chair of the Queen is a treasure 
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of splendour ; and Aboo Bosh says, that when she comes in state, and 
surrounded by her vizeers, this intrepid {Sovereign of an island race, 
that governs provinces more vast and distant t'mn Serendib and Hind, 
always carries in her arms three lions. But the Hadjee did not see the 
Queek oe the Ingleez, and I doubt of this story. 

Besides the Mosque of Paul, there is the Mosque of Peter, whereof 
we likewise saw a view. All religions are free in this country, but only 
one is paid. Some dervishes shave the top of their heads, some tighten 
a piece of white cloth round their necks, all are dressed in black — we 
saw pictures of these, as also of the common people, the carriages, the 
Queen’s janissaries in scarlet, with silver caps on their heads, and 
cuirasses made of a single diamond. These giants are all ten feet high : 
their ofiScers fifteen : it is said that each consumes a sheep, and drinks 
a barrel of wine in the day. 

Ajboo then showed us the triumphal arch, near to the house of Wel- 
LINGTOON Pasha, who has but to look from his window and see his own 
image on horseback. Ten thousand images of Wellingtoon are placed 
about the town, besides: the English being so proud of liim, because he 
conquered the Ereneh Jenehal Boohapooet. But lovers of poetry 
know the opinion of the bard 

The victory is not always with the bravest : nor the robe of honour 
given to him who desecves most. 

An eagle is shot down, and a leopard runs away with the spoil. 

Near this is the Maidaun, where the young lords and ayas ride, with 
nymphs as beautiful as those of Paradise, arrayed in tight-fitting robes, 
and smiling from prancing chargers. 

And now came a buzz of wonder in the crowd, and outcries of 
delight from the women’s boxes, which made the eunuchs move about 
briskly with their rattans, when the wonderful picture dawned 
upon us, representing the prodigious Castle of Crystal, and pavilion of 
light 

It is many miles long, and in height several furlongs. It is built of 
rock crystal and steel, without putty, wood, bricks, or nails. On the 
walls axe flags, in number one hundred and seventy-eight thousand. 
We said ‘^Praise to Allah !” when we saw the scarlet standard, with 
the crescent and star of our august master, Abdul Mepjid. 

This palace was built iu a single night by an enchanter named 
Paxtoon. This wonderful man possesses all the secrets of nature ; he 
can make a melon in ten minutes grow as big as a camel, a rose spread 
out before your eyes to the size of an umbrella. Lately, in a convent of 
dervishes, he caused in one evening a cabbage to grow so big, that 
after hearing a sermon from one of their Mollahs, who got up into the 
boug;hs, axes were^ brought, the plant was felled, and the whole com- 
munity dined off it ; several bursting with repletion, so delicious was 
the food. This was told Aboo Bosh by a MoUah of Birmingham, a 
twisting dervisli, who had seen many wonders. 

Having seen the exterior of this Hall of Light, Aeoo Bosh now showed 
to us the wondrous interior. All the treasures of the world are there, 
surely. Ten hundred and ten thousand persons come thither daily, and 
they all go first to see the saddles and embroidery, from Beyroot. 
What arcades of ^ splendour 1 what fountains ! what images ! The 
tallest trees grow in this palace. The birds cannot fly to the roof : it is 
so high. At one end, is a place where travellers are served with cakes 
and sherbet by ravishing houris, with moon faces. 0, Aboo I 0, 
Hadjee, I suspect that Eathua, your one-eyed wife, has not heard the 
end of those tales ! What says the poet ? 

Tlie best part o-f the tale is often that which is not told. 

A woman’s truth is like the cloth which the Armenian sells you in 
the bazaar : he always cribs a portion of it. 

And now, having spent several hours in examining this picture, the 
bulbul-box was again set in motion, and the greatest curiosity of all 
was represented to us. This is an Ingleez family of distinction, whom 
Aboo Bosh has brought with him, and who will be exhibited every day 
at three hours before, and three hours after sunset. But the account 
of their strange behaviour shall be reserved for the next Intelligence. 


The Greatest Miracle of all ! 

Koman Catholic priests are very fond of boasting of their wonderful 
miracles ; but there is one miracle which they have never yet been able 
to accomplish. They have been trying at. it for a wearisome number of 
ears— at least, they pretend they have ; but hitherto their holy efforts 
ave not been attended with the slightest success. The miracle we 
allude to, as still waiting for fulfilment, is no less than 

THE PACIEICATIOH OE IRELAND ! 

When Ireland is restored to peace and quicteess, such as England 
enjoys,, and restored, too, by the pious agency of Boman Catholic 
priests, we shall look upon the happy realization as the greatest miracle 
of all Eoman Catholic miracles, and shall almost be prepared to 
believe in winning statues, bleeding pictures, St. Petek’s Chair, St.. 
Januarius’s blood, and enormous cabbages — even though the cab- 
bages may be larger* have as much heart in them, as Cardinal 
Wiseman’s sanctity ! 


THE RAILWAY TEAYELLEH^S EAEEWELL TO 
HIS EAMILT. 

’Twas Business call’d a Father to travel by the Bail ; 

Has eye was calm, his hand was firm, although his cheek was pale. 

He took his little boy and girl, and set them on his knee ; 

And their mother hung about nis neck, and her tears flowed fast and free. 

I’m going by the Bail, my dears— Eiiza,^ love, don’t cry— 

Now, kiss me both before I leave, and wish Papa good-bye. 

I hope I shall be back again, this afternoon, to tea, 

And then, I hope, alive and well, that your Papa you’E see. 

I’m^going by the Bail, my dears, where the engines puff and hiss ; 

And ten to one the chances are that something goes amiss ; 

And in an instant, quick as thought— before you could cry “Ah ! ” 

An accident occurs, and— say good-bye to poor Papa ! 

Sometimes from scandalerus neglect, my dears, the sleepers sink. 

And then you have the carriages upset, as you may think. 

The progress of the train, sometimes, a truck or coal-box checks. 

And there’s a risk for poor Papa’s, and everybody’s necks. 

Or there may be a screw loose, a hook, or bolt, or pin, — 

Or else an ill-made tunnel may give way, and tumble in ; 

And in the wreck the passengers and poor Papa remain 
Gcmfined, till down upon them comes the next Excursion-train. 

If a policeman ’'s careless, dears, car if not over-bright, 

When he should show a red flag, it may be he shows a white ; 

Between two trains, is consequence, there ’s presently a clash, — 

If poor Papa is only bruised, he’s lucky in the smash. 

Pomts may be badly managed, as they were the other day. 

Because a stingy Company for hands enough won’t pay ; 

Over and over goes the train — ^the engine off the rail, 

And poor Papa ’s unable, when he ’s found, to tell the tale. 

And should your poor Papa escape, my darlings, with his life. 

May he return on two legs, to his children and Ms wife, — 

With both his arms, my little dears, return your fond embrace. 

And present to you, unalter’d, every feature of Ms face. 

: I hope I shall come back, my dears— but, mind, I am insured,— 

So, ia case the worst may happen, you are so far all secured. 

I Ad action then will also lie for you and your Mamma,— 

1 And don’t forget to bring it— on account of poor Papa. 


MAZZINI. 

CORDING to the authentic reports of the 
continental papers, Signor Mazzini — 
albeit in England — continues to be the 
prime disturber of the peace of the 
world. 

The matter is not yet thoroughly 
searched to its head, but, we fear, there 
now remains but little doubt that the 
late earthquake in the ICingdom of 
Naples originated in the dark mind of 
the triumvir. His Majesty King Fer- 
dinand has been beard to express him- 
self very decidedly upon the point. 

Galigmni — that original and high- 
principled journal — ^laments the banish- 
ment of families from the sky of Paris : 
aU the fugitives being victims to “Maz- 
ziNi-iSM.” There can he no doubt that 
the late descent upon Cuba originated 
from the same cause: and shomd the 
plague break out, witnin the next ten 
years in Constantinople, the pest will 
inevitably be Mazzini ia his worst 
virulence. 

We would advise the authorities of 
our happy country to be upon their guard. Lord Palmerston is 
proverbially over-frank and confiding. A g^eat proportion of the 
potato crop is gone in Ireland. We make no accusation; but we must 
hope that Mazzisl will not ultimately be found at the root of the matteA 


“ Latet Auguis in,” &c., &c. 

The Pope is so weEknown.at Borne for tbe extreme slipper&esB of 
his* dealings, that some heretical wag, has been scribbling over the 
door of the Yatican the f ohowing mseription : — “The Celebrated 
Original Eel-Piujs ! ” 






ANGLING IN THE SERPENTI N E -SATU RDAY P. M. 

FiscatoT , iVb. 1. eyeb a Bite, Jim?” 

Fisoaior ^ No . 2. ‘‘Not Yet— I oirLT Come Hebe Last Wednesdat!” 


DON’T OYER-BIDE A COCK-HORSE. 

Pieces may have long runs without any fatigue to tliemselves— how- 
ever tiring they may be to the audiences — ^but when we hear of a horse 
having had a run for 83 consecutive nights, we begin to wonder the 
poor creature has a leg to stand upon. We perceive that our old friend 
MazeppU' is still upon his legs at Astley’s, alter having “urged on his 
wild career” without interruption since the beginning of June last. 
When the poor brute became sensible that the drama was henceforth 
to be his peculiar walk, he never could have calculated on a run of such 
duration. Since the introduction of railways and omnibuses, few horses 
are brought up to the stage, and the stage of Astley’s seems to be the 
most arduous stage of an animaFs existence. 

Though the poor creature was sane enough when he commenced 
delineating the arduous character of the “ Wild Horse of the Desert,” we 
can readhy believe that he has been driven wild at last by over-exertion ; 
and the insamty that used to be once feigned, may have become at last 
natural. Like the maniac in the song, he may now exclaim, with 
terrible earnestness— “ They’ve driven me mad ! ” No horse can stand 
such continual nagging as this one has been subject to. 


The French President and the French Press. 

AiMOST every day brings its triumph to Loins Napoleon over the 
French press. He has a nest of singing-birds aU in a cage. As the 
Tyrian dye is a lost secret, so hopes the President to make his world 
forget the printers’ black. In a few years, with the nephew of his uncle 
at the Elys4e, men will have retrograded to scribes and parchment. In 
the meantime, a monument is to be erected to the glory of the President. 
And as Napoleon had statues of himself cast from the cannon he had 
captured, so will Louis Napoleon have a colossal figure cast from the 
types he has made waste metal. As the spoil of twenty battles was 
molten for the glory of the Emperor, so will the lead of twenty news- 
papers commemorate the reputation of the President. 


LONDON POLITENESS. 

The Glasgow Bxamimr has been to London, and has returned to 
Glasgow delighted with a sense of London politeness. He never heard 
a rude word in our streets: he never saw “a drunken person in 
London.” All our cabmen are pinks of gentility— our cads would pass 
i for noblemen. In fact, all London society, like a cabinet-pudding, is 
; covered with sweet sauce : but then, the Cabinet itself, is a great cause 
of this ; for, says Bxaminer, 

“ In London the people are accustomed to see Her Majesty and Her Majesty's 
Ministers and advisers moving about among them, and they learn to respect them- 
selves, and to avoid aU rudeness and insolence, but too common in the provinces.” 

Bxaminer has pounced upon the cause of our good-breedii^. Our 
good little Queen bows and smiles us into gentleness, and the Queen’s 
Ministers, “ moving about among us ” in all directions, have a benign 
infiuence upon the crowd. Godwin has well said, speaking of the 
universal operation of Shaespeabe, that even a Chinese Mandarin may 
be in some sort humanised by the poet, even though he shall never 
have heard of him. And, in like manner, many an &glish coalheaver 
may be softened by the men of Downing Street, though he may not 
know their names.^ The shilling passed by Loud John to a cabman 
may carry with it a civilising touch— the penny vouchsafed by 
Palmebston to a crossing-sweeper may fill the unconscious man with 
thoughts of peace, A Sib. Geobge Geey may be cordial in a coster- 
monger ; and the radiant benevolence of a Caelislb be reflected from 
a shoeblack. 

Brougham Himself Again. 

Delighted are we with the evidences of Lobe Beougham^s renewed 
health. He has been the soul of hospitality at Brougham Hall ; and — 
after a look in at the House of Lords— is off to winter at Cannes. He 
will there enter upon a course of boar-hunting ; not for any love of the 
sport itself, but merely to exercise himself for the severer sport of hunt- 
ing the reform of the Law ; for the whole boar in the forest is nothing 
to the whole hog in Chancery. 




BLOOMERISM-AN AMERICAN CUSTOM. 
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A RIVAL TO ROSE TAMISIER. 








''' 


•UNCH has had his attention^ 
called to certain miracles 
performed in this country by 
\ a young lady, which are 
jj quite as remarkable as those 
of Mademoiselle Tami- 
siEB, and a good deal more 
credible. He feels certain 
that, after hearing them, the 
reader will no longer trouble 
himself about Hose, but will 
exclaim with Horace, 

" Mitte sectari, Rosa quo locorum 
Sera moretur,” 

and withdraw his attention 
from her at once. 

The young lady’s name is 

Ellen B . Erom her 

childhood there has been 
something peculiar about her 
a;gpearance; a strange lustre 
ot eye, and a peculiar tint 




i'i" 2ind form of mouth, which 

‘ marked her as one destined 
£ / by fortune to make some im- 

& pression in the world. While 

r ill' a child, it was observed that 

f /// people loved to take her in 

fl((l their arms. Nay, when only 

iiine, she cast a glance at a 
young gentleman, a friend 
of the family, the effect of which was to make him abandon his hoop, 
and quite withdraw for a time from his usual sports. And whereas 
the only thin^ miraculous about the youtL previously, was the 
promptitude with which he converted pieces of copper into lollipops, 
Ellen turned Ms lollipops into gall ; into gall^ we say, advisedly, for he 
rejected them contemptuously, and, soon after, burst out crying. How 
did she acMeve tMs last result? Simply by taking her parasol (she 
has been known to do wonders with that instrument), and walking 
away from the door, homewards ! 

But it was when Miss Ellen B— returned from school, aged 
.seventeen years and six months, that the exercise of her miraculous 
powers became most noticeable. 

Statues have been said to wink on various occasions ; but what was 

the effect of Ellen on a block-head in H Street ? She caused, 

by simply coming into the room, the mouth of this odd figure to 
partially open, and its eyes to roll— producii^ a degree of expression 
m the face of wMch no one believed it capable ! And the wooden 
figure in question afterwards would “imitate,” or nod— in what was 
conceived to be intended for ,a knowing manner— at the mere mention 
of her name ! 

Hose Tamisier awoke a j^outh, we are told, through the medium of 
her guardian angel. But it is a well-known fact that our Ellen — ^by 
her mere influeuce, unseen, and absent — ^kept awake all night a youth 
from Oxford, who had met her at an evening party. The same youth, 
when he returned home, on that verjr evening assured his sister most 
firmly that he had seen an angel. This is a fact to wMch dozens of his 
friends are wiUing to depose ; indeed, his reiterated assurances of it had 
become rather a bore. When asked what sort of a figure it was, he 
replied—" A gentle, stately figure, with dark hair, and deep blue eyes.” 

There can he no doubt that it was to the infiueuoe of Ellen B that 

we must attribute his belief in that apparition. 

Ellen had Yisions ; and these were very variously represented— and 
misrepresented by some people, — ladies, generally, we believe. Some 
were wont to assert that she saw visions of herself, with her head 
encircled by a halo in use among the English aristocracy 911 state occa- 
sions, and called a coromt : that she lov^ to see herself in the state of 
vision, encircled with a smal kind of golden crown, bearing five pearls. 
Others add that she fancied hersudf borne along in a sumptuous chariot. 
But it is vehemently asserted by others that all her visions were of 
objects of real beauty and purity. 

•’ . Numberless were the phenomena which this young female produced. 
Her name appeared on the baa:k of trees, — ^how put there, nobody 
knew. Tears, visions, bleeding-hearts, were the ordfinary results of her 
miraculous doings. Xf the Tamisier did wonders with cabbages, 
Ellen sometimes prevented people from dining at all. 

Buch was— or rather is— our countiywoman, Ellen B a rival 

of Hose Tamisier herself, and assuredly the cause of much rivalry iu 
others. 


Mere Child’s Plat.— T he Performances of the Ba3:eman Mants 
under the management of Barndm. 


A PRETTY KETTLE OE TEA! 

“ Punch, Blysian Farm^ Sept,^ 1851 . 

“ In my celebrated work, called ^ Cottage Economy,’ of which 
Mty million copies were sold in this country, and twice thafc number 
in America, I made some very sensible observations on the subject of 
that ruinous and detestable stuff, tea, I proved to demonstration 
‘that it contains nottog nutritious; that it, besides being good for 
nothing, has badness in it, because it is well known to produce want of 
sleep in many cases, and in all cases to shake and weaken the nerves.’ 
But, notwithstanding the ^eat amount of information that I possessed 
on eve:^ subject, I little loaew how much badness the body and soul 
destroying tea-trash contains, although my wonderful sagacity gave me 
an inward persuasion that the quantity of the Poison must be immense. 
And so, indeed, it turns out. Head the lancet, and make your wife 
and your daughters read it too, if they can be induced to read anything 
hut foolish novels and unmeaning poetry. There they will see with 
what a delicate beverage they wash down their dainty slices, or 
rather, shavings, of bread-and-butter. Prussian blue, indigo, turmeric 
powder, China clay, Chinese yellow, soap-stone, catechu— these are some 
of the less loathsome of the filthy drugs, and virulent and deadly 
Poisons, with wMch your tea, nasty and pernicious as it is in itself, is 
adulterated. Black lead, vegetable red, and carbonate of lime or chalk, 
are enumerated in the list of abominations; and the Tmes, in com- 
menting on the lancefs disdosures, says that, in a particular sort of 
tMs tea-rubbish ‘there were found little lumps’ resembling what 
ladies, who fritter away their time in keeping silk-worms, would 
reeo^ise as the sweepings of those insects’ cages. Other nice messes 
consist of what is called ‘lie tea ; ’ wMch is a hodge-podge of tea-dust 
and sand, made up with rice-water ; a very fit mixture, with a very 
suitable name, too, tMs ‘Lie Tea,’ to enliven a party of scandal- 
mongering old crones of an evening. 

“ As to what is called green tea, the greenness is a mere dye, com- 
municated by Poison. The stuff, moreover, sold as tea, is, in many 
cases, no such thing, hut a parcel of leaves of the beech, elm, horse- 
chestnut, plane, oak, willow, poplar, hawthorn, and sloe, which, how- 
ever, I should say, are rather more wholesome than the thing which 
they are meant to counterfeit. Mixtures, indeed, called ‘La Yeno 
Beno’ (whatever that means), and ‘The Chinese Botanical Powder,’ 
composed of sumach-leaves, wheat, fiour, and catechu, are sold under 
the name of ‘tea-improvers,’ and may improve the tea for aught I 
know. The commonest piece of tea-dealers’ rascality, however, is that 
of mingling with the ‘ genuine ’ Chinese weed re-dried tea-leaves, and 
these are ‘faced,’ to give them ‘abloom,’ with black lead, as grates 
are ‘faced;’ or they are ‘faced’ with rose pink, or vegetable red and 
chalk, exactly as a ‘bloom,’ when wanting, is imparted by ‘facing,’ to 
the faded cheeks of a scraggy, wrinkled, superannuated beldam 01 the 
aristocracy. To be sure, if it were not for the black lead, and so forth, 
these tea-leaves would be preferable to any other, for the badness has, 
at least, been pretty well stewed out of them. It is right that the 
reader, and especially the lady reader, should know that they are prin- 
cipally bought up of charwomen, whose perquisites they become, when 
those old cormorants are employed in a ‘genteel establishment’ to 
clean up the furniture, and scrub the floor, owing to the piggish indo- 
lence and sluggish laziness of the lounging mistress of the family and 
her lolloping daughters. 

“ A play-writer of the name of Shakseearb, I think, in a Scotch 
farce, called Macbeth, represents three old witches as compounding a 
diabolical mess, of which the ingredients are too nasty to be specified ; 
but I will venture to say that the cauldron of those hags contains 
nothing half so horrid as the contents of the teapot, which certain others 
are accustomed to croak and mumble over. I woidd not have been so 
cruel as to force such a potion down the throat of Castlereagh 
himself. 

“And this is your ‘draught that cheers but not inebriates,’ is it? 
TMs is the drench in which your teetotallers would have us steep our 
senses, eh ? and over which your Missionary meetings and your serious 
fanulies sit and soak ? Eor my part, I consider serious drinking to be 
a less injurious habit than such guzzling as tMs. Bad as spirituous 
liquors are, they are not so bad as Prussian him and black lead, which 
are worse than any spirits that inhabit the Bhades in a quarter entirely 
remote from the abode of 

“Wm. Corbett.” 


The Crystal Balace for Ever! 

We read that certain pawnbrokers have of late received bushels of 
watches from people pledging them for money to visit the Exhibition. 
That watches should be disposed of for ,such a purpose is a significant 
proof that the Crystal Palace is not intended for a season, but— for 
ah time. 

Humour in Yienna.— We learn that “the JSumrisi is to suffer 
three months’ imprisonment.” — ^Hence, in Yienna, humour is no joke. 
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making a long stay, the Hippopotamus has wisely 
determined to smother all ill-feeling, and share 
the public favour with the new comer. The 
conduct of both towards the TJran TJtan is 
beyond all praise, for they seem to have asked 
themselves, Is he not an Ourangotang and a 
brother?” and answering the question in the 
affirmative, they have established a state of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, which is quite 
delightful to contemplate. 


MODEHN SEA-SONG. 

Harrt, put the kettle on ; 

Let it stand a little on ; 

Then we will settle on 
Our beam-ends to tea. 

Cut the bread-and-butter, Dick ; 

I don’t like it very thick ; 

Tom, fetch the sugar, quick. 

And bring the bohea. 

Hand the cream ; now, pray, take care ; 
A hand, too, with the teapot bear ; 

And if you ’ve the slop-basin there, 
Pass it to me. 

British sailors have a knack 
Of swigging down the green and black, 
Which colours in the union-jack 
Henceforth ought to be ; 

British sailors like to sip 
Their tea, instead of grog or flip. 

The naval hornpipe whilst they skip 
Ashore or at sea. 


A SEBIODS DIEEEBBNCE OE DOCTORS. 

The London J^harmacopmia, just published, 
differs rather widely in some important points 
from that of Edinburgh and Dublin. The Vinegar 
of Colchicum of the Dublin is three times as 
strong as the same compound as prescribed in the 
London and Edinburgh. The strength of the 
Vinegar of Opium in the Edinburgh is thrice what 
it is in the Dublin. The Edinburgh’s Prussic 
Acid is twice stronger than the London and 
Dublin’s ; and the solutions of Hydrochlorate of 
Morphia and Acetate of Morphia of the London, 
bear the same proportion to those of the Dublin 
and Edinburgh. As these particular medicines 
are dangerous or fatal except in very small doses, 
the chances against a patient who has the mis- 
fortune to be prescribed for, according to one 
Pharmacopoeia, and compounded for according to 
another, may very possibly be three, or two to 
one ; a consideration, which cannot but suggest 
the remark, that what is one man’s physic, may 
be another man’s poison. 


PUITCH’S AHNIVEKSAItlES. ^BTo. 6. THE FIRST BALLOON ASCENT IN 

ENGLAND, SEPTEMBER 15tli, 1784. 

VINCENT LUNARDI THROWING OUT A LITTLE BALLAST. 

THE HIPPOPOTAMUS, THE ELEPHANT, AND THE TJRAN TITAN. 

We perceive by the announcements in the papers, that the little jealous differences be- 
tween the iffippopotamus and the Infant Elephant ^ are made up, and that all professional 
rivalry being set aside, they are advertised as exhibiting together in the Regent’s Park. 
This is as it should be, and sets an example to other public performers, which the latter 
would do well to imitate. , , 

Me. Steeioe will often refuse to play Richmond to the Rme of^ Gloucester of Me. 
Leathbelungs, and thus Richard the Third cannot be perform^ efficiently, though at the 
Zoological Gardens we have the Hippopotamus mapearing in conjunction not only with the 
Elephant, hut side hv side also with the Uran Utan— known familiarly as the Ourangotang. 
Considering the length of time during which the Hippopotamus led the business, and gambolled 
iu his bath to repeated overflows, some allowance might be made for has jealousy of a new 
favourite ; but as the young Elephant has evidently brought his trunk with the intention of 


The Truth is hard, but must be told. 

Englakd has been called “ a Nation of Shop- 
keepers.” Since the frightful revelations, how- 
ever, of the Lancet, by which it has been proved 
that nine out of every ten tradesmen in London 
sell articles that are most poisonously adulterated, 
it would seem that we are npt only a Nation 
of Shopkeepers,” but something more. In fact, 
if these dishonest practices are persevered in, 
we are afraid that some new Napoleon — a 
Napoleon of Truth—will arise, and very politely 
tell us, “You are not only a Nation oe Shop- 

KEEPEES, BUT OE RoGXJES ALSOl ” 

PHILOSOPHY OE EAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

It is said, with regard to railway accidents, 
that “it is the pace that kills.” This is* particu- 
larly the case when Companies go it too fast in 
the pursuit of profit. 

Queet.— Why is Hobbs like Rammohun Roy? 
— ^Because he has attacked the belief in Bkajiah. 
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WITH AUSTRALIA- 

The ears of the delicate are 
sometimes shocked by a cer- 
tain vulgar, but expressive 
phrase, namely, “to choke 
off.” It is a metaphorical form 
of speech, evidently borrowed 
from the vocabulary of the 
sport called “canine and, in 
its primary sense, denotes the 
act by which a dog, in fight- 
ing or badger-baiting, is com- 
pelled to let go his hold. 

Such being the etymologi- 
cal fact, the Admiralty issues 
an advertisement for tenders 
for a steam communication to 
Sydney, at intervals of two 
months, by the Cape of Good 
Hope, at a speed of eight- 
and-a-half knots per hour; 
which advertisement, accord- 
ing to the .civic correspond- 
ent of the Times, “ is looked 
upon in the City as simply 
ridiculous,” as, probably, this 
paragraph will be by those 
who see a want of coimexion 
in it, and will not read on 
for the explanation thereof. 
But what act of the Admi- 
ralty’s is not, and has not 
been for some time, simply 
ridiculous, and ridiculously 
simple ? Did they not build 
war-steamers of cast-iron, without trying whether their rusty inven- 
tions would stand shot? and is it not notorious that their expe- 
rience of irony has alone deterred them from applying to the con- 
struction of line-of-battle ships the materials of the Crystal Palace ? 
Nay, did they not, at one time, contemplate establisMng a dockyard in i 
SMordslure, and bmiding vessels of crockery ? 

To proceed, however—stiU keeping in view the point in etymology. ! 
Pacts and figures are not wanted here to prove the commercial 
importance of the Australian colonies, and the necessity of a proper 
steam communication with them : so that it wfil, of course, be under- 
stood that the absurdity of the Admiralty’s advertisement only consists 
in proposing a plan which would not at aU answer the purpose. That j 
the wishes of the colonists ought to be consulted, must also be evident ; | 
and, because the Antipodes, are beneath our feet, there is no reason | 
why they should be trampled on. Whereas — ^the Times tells us — i 

** The puTblic meetings of the colonists, which were almost confined to petitioning for 
steam communication, and protesting against convict immigration, were answered by 
steady obstruction in the former case, and, in the latter, by the introduction into Van 
Hiemen’s Land, during the past year, of no less than 2894 criminals.” 

This brings us back to the etymology of the phrase “To choke off,” 
which, though derived from the inferior classes of socie^, evidently 
expresses the intentions of Government towards our Austrahki colomes. 


HEEALDIO EEAGMENTS. i 

A TEW incidental heraldic points are the fragments of this week’s | 
article — crumbs from our heraldic table. Our memory is semee ofj 
certain little facts, which we now bestow with due commentary on the i 
reader. 

There are a few things used as “ changes ” very rarely ; odd articles 
of strange appearance— rarely “borne” — and, by-the-by, rather un- 
bearable. Such are gal4raps, for example. The Detjmmoees wear 
“ a mound semee with gal-traps.” One would fancy, from the name, that 
these were a kind of fortune-hunting implements— devised to ensnare 
incautious young ladies. Not so. They are, or, rather, were— for they 
are now only known in Heraldry— weapons scattered about the field of 
battle to wound horses. It is clear that they were very dangerously 
useful. The enemies who came galloping up suddenly, found that they 
had put their foot in it, with a vengeance ! 

The grifm, the heralds tell us with a very amusing candour, is a 
“chimerical” creature. He is described “with large ears and no^ 
wings.” But we are far from being sure that he is so very cbimericaL 
after all— if these be his proper distinctive characteristics. Poets ana 
politicians of the description are still found in Europe. And perhaps it 
is some real modesty that induces people who have no right to arms, to 
assume griffins, as they not unfrequently do. Pray be particular about 
the ears, gentlemen ! Tmch begs it of you, as a favour. 


Bnhmmced, is a term used when any ordinaries are raised above their* 
usual position. Byron bore “ argent, three bendlets, enbaunced, gules ” 
— and very considerably he enhanced his family honours accordingly. 

The reader will be surprised to hear that the homely “hedgehog ” is 
borne in this noble science of armorie. Old Guillibi, who, to do him 
justice, is uncommonly ingenious in devising reasons for everything— 
and who loved heraldic animals as an Arab does his horse— says, that 
“ the hedgehog signifies a man expert in gathering of substance,” If 
tMs be true, the hedgehog ought to be borne a great deal more exten-' 
sively in this country — and, we may add, that the prickles of the animal 
ought to be very distinctly defined— to signify how difficult it is to get 
at the “ substance ” which qur “ expert ” men gather. 

A Cap of Maintenance is an honourable cap, of crimson velvet 
generaUy, But a fool’s cap might with propriety be called so, if it 
maintained him as part of the furniture of his buffoonery. The cap of 
maintenance is worn by nobility, and if the cap fits, of course .they have 
a right to wear it. 

Is the public aware that cardinals hat, with ^rings,pmdmt and 
plaited in true-love knots, the ends meeting in hase,gules^^- — are:the:aa;iiaB of 
Sclavonia?— Happy country— so honoured— well known to be the 
haqpiest and most enlightened inlthe>orld ! Why does a'.mill^ wear a 
white hat ? is a question familiar to us from thep^ges of Joe. But why 
a cardinal wears a red one— is not, perhaps, so well known. The 
miller does it, we are aware, to keep his head warm, and nowadays it 
would seem as if the cardinal did it to keep the country warm— in 
hot water. But the orthodox answer is not so profane. No. The 
cardinal wears the red hat to signify that he “ ought 'to shed Ms Mood, 
if required, in the defence of ecclesiastical liberty.”— BeautiMidea^l Of 
course, the red colour never typifies the blood of othmr peQple--mever 
symbolises the episcopal claret We have rarely seen a more teder 
touch in all our experiences of blazoning, than the sweet natioii«sff the 
strings “plaited in true-love knots” (for which see Clark’s Hea^ldry, 
p. 105). It was positively the last notion that a cardinal’s hat ^uld 
have suggested to us— or to anybody else, we fancy. How delifeusly 
the strings intertwine, like the tresses of the Babylonian la^l To be 
sure, there are people— incapable .of sentiment'— people fresh from the 
dungeons of Italy, and other fabulous places, who would believe rather 
that they better symbolise — ^tbe ropes of the hangman and the knots of 
whips. This would be too absurd. As well ask us to believe Gladstone ! 


THE SCHOOLMASTER AT ST. ALBAN’S. 

eeatly have we been delighted with 
the intelligence from St. Alban’s. 
Mr. Jacob Bell is an example to 
M.P.S. He does not stalk hiS' 
recess in the Highlands ; or throw 
away himself at Baden-Baden. No : 
he goes down to Ms own borough— 
(whatever a man pays for ought to- 
be his own) — and, busy in the 
interests of education, he examines 
school-children: the little ones who, 
some day, will ^have the borough 
at their own disposal. We hear 
that many of the youngsters dis- 
played a marveHous precocity. Babes 
and sucklings picked out from 
gingerbread alphabets the letters BRIBER i AND COR- 
RUPTION, eating the letters with a relish that delighted the hearts 
of their parents. It was remarkable, too, that the letters tMckest gilt 
were soonest swallowed. 


The Court Newsman” Corrected. 

The Court Fewsman tells us that “the Prince ot Wales took his 
usual exercise, attended by Mr. Birch.” We have authority for 
adding that study is not altogether sacrificed to recreation, but that, at, 
a fitting period of the day, “the Prince ot Wales did his usual 
exercise, superintended by Mr. Birch.” 


THE DUKE OT ATHOLL’S SHILLING. 

The Forth British Mail assures us that the Duke ot Atholl exacts’ 
one shilling a head from every person taking a walk in his ground at- 
Dunkeld. TMs is rather dear ; but the impost would be insupportable' 
if Ms Grace insisted upon also shewing himself for the money. 


An Express Train for Ladiesa 

The charms of English ladies were formerly so irresistible, that 
they enjoyed what is called “ an European reputation ” for sweeping 
everything before them ; but, at present, the only European reputation 
wMch English ladies enjoy, is— thanks to their long dresses— of 
sweeping everything behind them. 


SMOKE-COMMUNICATION 
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Enough to Bring on Premature 
Becay K 

We read that a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee has been sittin^^ for the last 
seven years on Westminster Bridge. 
Now, as we all know what a very 
heavy thing a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee is, it cannot be much wondered 
at if the Bridge has been regularly 
sinking under it. It says a great deju 
for the strength of the structure that 
it has not sunk long ago. But few 
metropolitan buildings would be able 
to stand up again, after a Parlia- 
menta^ Committee had been sitting 
upon it for seven years. By-the-by, 
we wish the experiment could be 
tried, as soon as possible, upon the 
National Gallery— first removing the 
pictures to some place of safety. If 
Trafalgar Square is *Hhe finest site 
in Europe,” it is a thousand pities it 
should have its sight weakened by 
such a tremendous eye-sore as the 
National Gallery. By all means get 
a Parliamentary Committee to sit 
upon it ! 


THE NEW GROOM. 

Gmtlemm. “Do yott meant to say that you understand the Care or Horses?” 
Boy. “Well, Sir, I had ought to— eob 1"ve been amongst ^em all my Lite.” 


Tractarian Wiseacres. 

Because the Archbishop op Can- 
terbury will not deny the validity 
of the ordination of foreign Protes- 
tant ^ Clergymen, the Puseyites are 
abusing him for a latitudinarian. The 
gentlemen who, in this instance, have 
discovered the latitude, are not very 
likely to find out the longitude. 


THE EITZFUNK8 IN FRANCE. 

The French President, taking esjDecial care that no harm shall come 
to the Republic, has given orders for a general registry of that mis- 
chievous and unprofitable body of people, the resident English in 
la lelle France. We feel humiliated by the knowledge of the fact that 
a conspiracy did exist — it is now crushed, like the broken egg of a 
cockatrice— to seize the person of Louis Napoleon, and to convey it 
far from France (the very island in the Pacific was confidentially named 
as the future prison) ; and this diabolic plot — we blush again as we write 
it — originated in the circle of an English family ! It would seem that 
the hope, so darkly fostered, of the conspirators, was to bring back 
Lbdru Rollxn at the very nick of the Presidential election. “ Bx)uge 
gagne ” was the secret password of the traitors ! The plot had most 
extensive ramifications, branching under the hearthstones of hundreds 
of the English. Therefore, the President of the Republic can hardly be 
accused of trepidation, in taking the strongest and most summary 
means of defeating the conspirators. Let the reader, hasty to condemn 
caution as pusillanimity, imagine himself now snug in cotton (gun- 
powder cotton) in the Elysee, an object of a people’s love, and of the 
embraces of the dames de la Halle, and — presto ! — dropt upon an island 
“far amid the melancholy main,” his rations raw turtle, cockles, and 
cocoa-nuts I For ourselves, friends of order, we heartily thank the 
French President for his vigilance. We believe that he is every day j 
endearing himself to the ordained owners and masters of the human 
race, the Francises, and Williams, and Ferdinands, and Nonos. 
Though as yet a humble lay-brother, he is doing their work submissively 
and industriously ; and — ^who can doubt it ? — will have his abiding 
reward. 

The family of the Fitzpunks have long sojourned in France. Indeed, 
Theophile Fitzeunk and Eulalie Fitzpunk. were bom in the Rue 
St. Honor A Old Fitzpunk himself has forgotten half his English, and 
in twenty years has learned just half his French. Mrs. or Madame Fitz- 
EUNK— she was the daughter of an attorney at Tadcaster— is touUa-fait 
Frangaise. Nevertheless, this respected family — (the Fitzpunks have 
had their house twice gutted by two revolutions,)— have been compelled 
to wait a whole day at the gates of the Prefecture of Police to obtain 
leave and permission to remain in Paris, to have, in the event of Revo- 
lution No. their household gods once more turned upon the yave. 
«,Mr. Fitzpunk has been required to arm himself with four humili- 
documents. No. 1, a passport I No. 2, a certificate of residence, 
duly attested by the benevolent Commissary of Police, residing inFiTZ- 


punk’s quarter ! No. 3, a full and ;^articular account of the means by 
which he supports himself and family ; by funded property, or by the 
ignoble sweat of his brow or brain. No. 4s, a certificate that he is a 
man of good conduct; moral, peaceable, and obedient to the law, as by 
the President established. 

^ Well, Mr. Fitzpunk complied with these formalities ; and was then 
directed to go straight home and wait for a permis de sejour, a sort of 
ticket of residence ; or for a notice to quit. For two days was the 
household of the Fitzpunks in the most alarming state of anxiety lest 
they should not be permitted, by the benevolence of the government, to 
remain and lay out their income upon the tradesmen of Paris. Once 
or twice old Fitzpunk grew savage, and the dormant patriot awaken- 
ing in his breast, he clenched his fist, and looking up at the ceiling, 
muttered someting about shaking the French dust from his shoes, and 
betaking himself and Mrs. Fitzpunk to lay their bones in Tadcaster. 
Whereupon, Mrs. Fitzpunk— who is the most patient of creatures— 
mildly requested her husband not to make a fool of himself, as the 
President — (she had herself seen him salute one of the market-women) 
—was the most perfect gentleman, and, consulting the true interests of 
France, would do the thing that was proper. 

After another day and night passed in the most terrible suspense, 
Mb. Fitzpunk received from the Commissary of Police, his permis de 
sejour. Yes; all honour to the enlightened policy of the President ! 
The English Fitzpunks are graciously permitted to spend every 
! farthing of their income in la belle et bonne France I 


An Idea for Greek Street- 

Thebe is a loud and general outcry against the delay in constructing 
proper sewers for the metropolis. Old commissioners have been 
superseded, and new commissioners appointed without effect ; but we 
have one plan to recommend, which we think might answer the end so 
much desired. Let the matter be turned over to the Income Tax Com- 
missioners : who must be able to drain our streets, or anything else, if 
we may judge by their proficiency in the art of draining our pockets. 

A Title por Hobbs.— “The Leoiatha.n of Locks.” [We insert 
this out of respect for the learned Prelate from whom we have received 
it ; hut we must really ask him how many of the readers of Fnnch does 
he suppose are aware that Hobbes, the metaphysician, wrote a work 
I called tne Leviathan 
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AN INGLEEZ FAMILY. 

^ LL along, tlie Exhibition was explained to us 

by a Frank Interpreter, who under- 
§•< I !l M stands perfectly our language.^ 

Among the Ingleez, he said, men 
are allowed but one wife: a hard 
^ 1. 1 case, 0 Agas 1 for these poor women ; 

|[''f© for as the bard has remarked — 

*‘When I am in a queer temper, 
in my hareem, I may beat Zuleika 
Ol with my slipper, but I smile upon 

j|vi.vvvv^l Leila and Zutulbb. 

m — cc YjTiiQQ Leila’s fatness becomes 
j|jfl|Hlnl disagreeable, then Zutulbe’s lean- 

II / 1 commences to be pleasing. _ 

' Huff^ i ** When both annoy me, then little 

If 1 Ztjleika resumes her reign ; for 

1\ strawberries ripen at one season of 

In another time figs, at 
vlltjo o T ' another time water-melons. But 

always strawberries would be weari- 
some: as to hear bulbuls all day 
‘ W~" — would cause one to yawn. 

Ril l?ir' "Man takes delight in variety, 
the bee sips of a thousand 
11^ N flowers.” 

ill 'fe' Vsvv / So, for any poor creature to be 

III i 1 ' subject always to the caprices of 

IK f 

II \ 'Uyf one man to have but one 

m j 1 1 ' wife, as amongst the Ingleez, is a 

m / ('ftv tyranny unheard of amongst civilised 

H nations like our own ; and we may 

H thank our stars that we do not live 

^ Lundoon, but Beyroot. 

IfflllM ^ women among the 

‘-Bf jfl A I / H ^ r Ingleez are no better-looking than the 
~ Vr/ whom Aboo Bosh showed to us, 

W ^ elderly gentlemen 

' ot that nation, and can quite under- 

stand their habitual ill-humour. 

In the first part of the play ap- 
peared this old woman, the Khanum of 
the house, or " Misseez,” as the Interpreter says she is called ; her two 
daughters, Lola and Lota ; her son, the young Aga ; and the Father of 
the family, called Bbowh Efpendi. 

Brownt Effeio)! is fifty-five or six years old. He is tall, and of a 
portly shape, and, like aU the elderly Ingleez, is bald : nor has he the 
decency to. coyer his baldness with a couple of caps, as we do, but 
appears with his shining pate without any shame. 

His wife is two or three years younger; they must have been 
married these thirtjr years : no wonder that they quarrel together, 
and that the Effendi is tired of such an old hag ! 

The Interpreter explains that it is the beginning of the day. A 
table is set out, covered with a snowy damask cloth, with urns and 
vases of silver for tea. cups of porcelain, one for each of the family, 
bits of roasted bread, hot cakes, meat, honey, and butter. This meal 
the Ingleez of distinction take in common. An Effendi often does not 
behold his family (always excepting the old hag of a wife) except at 
that hour. 

Before the girls come down, and you go away to the Stee, Mr. 
Browjst,” says the Misseez, “ will you have the goodness to give me 
some money ? Look at these bills.” 

“ Jehannum take the bills !” roars out Brown, rising up and stamp- 
ing. Can’t yon let a man read his newspaper in quiet ? ” 

^ 0 Allah ! read his newspaper in quiet ! It is an immense sheet, as 
big as the Capitan Pasha’s mainsail, I should think it has as many 
letters and lines as the Koran itself. The Interpreter says, every 
Ingleez reads a paper every morning — it is called in their language, 
M Tms—from beginning to end, every day, before going out. Praise 
be to Heaven that we live in Beyroot ! 

" Well, don’t swear at a woman, Mr. B.,” she says ; " don’t swear 
when the children and servants are coming in. How can I help • t, if 
the house is expensive ? I lived in a better, before I came to yours. 
My mamma—” 

" Confound your mamma ! How much is it ? ” says Brown Effendi ; 
and drawing a paper from his pocket-book, he writes an order to his 
Shroff to pav so much money. 

The daughters now come in— there was a great sensation among us, 
especially in that rogue who sate bv me, Poof Alleb, who is alwa:ifs on 
the look-out for almond eyes. These virgins were young and lair, of 
fine shapes seemingly, wearing a sort of loose gowns buttoned up to the 
neck, with little collars, and little caps, with little ribbons ; their 


cheeks pale, their eyes heavy — nevertheless, comely damsels, that 
would fetch a round sum of piastres in the market. 

“Why don’t yon come sooner?” growls the Father, 

“ They were at Lady Polx’s, at Mrs. Walls’s, and were not home till 
four : the girls must have sleep, Mr. B.” 

‘‘Why do they go to those confounded balls?” asks Brown 
Effendi. The Interpreter explains that a ball is a dance where 
many hundred women assemble. 

“ They ought to be in bed at ten,” growls the House-father. 

“We do go to bed at ten, when there is nothing at night, papa,” 
i says the eldest. “We couldn’t live if we didn’t go to sleep on the 
otf nights.” 

“You don’t wish them not to go into the world, I suppose, Mr. B, ? 
You don’t wish them not to get establishments ? Yon don’r suppose 
it is for my pleasure that I go about night after night with these poor 
things, whilst you are drinking with your male friends, or at your 
clubs ? ” (The Interpreter explains that a Club is the Coffee-house of 
the Ingleez : they sit there smoking until late hours.) “ You don’t 
suppose that I go to dances ? ” 

I Brown Effendi bursts into a laugb. “ You dance, Polly ! ” says 
he. “ Do I suppose the cow jumped over the moon ? ” 

! “ I wish Papa wouldn’t use those expressions,” says Miss Lola to 

i Miss Lota. 

j Papa now sits with his face buried in M TimSy and when he has read 
I it (only in this Exhibition, or play, of course, the actor did not read the 
I whole of the immense sheet, or we should have sat till night)— this 
I labour over, and his breakfast done, he goes away to Stee. 

“ That is the commencement of the day with thousands of English 
Effendis in Lundoon,” the Interpreter explains. “ He rises at eight. 
He shaves. He meets his family: kisses them, but rarely speaks, 
except to swear a little, and find fault. He reads through M Tims. He 
gives money to the Khanum. He goes to the Stee: where his 
counting-house or office of business is, and which is often a long way 
from his house. He goes on foot, while his wife has a chariot.” 

“That I can understand,” says Poof Allee. “A man will not 
allow his womankind to go out except in an Aroba, guarded by the 
slaves. Even an unbeliever is not such a fool as that'* 

“ You are in error, O Effendi,” said the Interpreter. “The women 
are free to go whithersoever they please. They wear no veils. They 
go about the City unprotected, save by a male servant, and even he is 
not necessary. They frequent the shops, and bazaars, and public 
gardens. I have seen ten thousand in the Spring time basking in the 
gardens of Kensington. 

“ 0 my eyes I I will go there,” said Poof Allee, stroking his beard, 
that sly rogue. 

“ They are to be seen everywhere,” continues the Interpreter, “ and 
at home, too, receive men into their houses.” 

“ This, I suppose, is one,” remarked a looker-on. “ He is splendid ; he 
is tall ; he has richly-carved buttons on his coat. He takes up the silver 
um. Is this an officer of the Sultaun ?” 

“That?” 

“ That is a servant,” said the Dragoman. “ He is bringing breakfast 
for the young Effeudi, who conies down later than the rest of the family.” 

“ That,” cried Poof Allee, “a servant ? Why, he is a pearl of beauty. 
He is a Eoostum. He is strong, tall, young, and lovely. Does an old 
Ingleez allow such an Antar as that to walk about in his Hareem ? 
Psha 1 friend Interpreter, you are joking.” 

“ It is even so. Sir,” said the Dragoman. “ So strange is the pride 
of certain classes of the Ingleez, and so barbarous — blasphemous, 1 had 
almost said — their notions with regard to rank, that the aristocracy 
among the Ingleez take no more account of the persons below them, than 
your honour does of the black slave-boy who fills your pipe. And of 
late, one of the lootees— or buffoons among the Ingleez — acquired no 
small share of popularity, and received from his bookseller ten thousand 
pieces of gold, for a book of jests, in which a servant was made the 
principal hero, and brought to live among Lords and Agas — the point 
of the jest being, that the servant was made to feel like a man.” 

Here came in the young actor who, the Interpreter said, represented 
the Son of the house. He drawled into tlie apartment, nodded 
languidly to his sisters, kissed his mother’s forehead, and sank into the 
vacant chair by his sisters. 

He called to the servant. “John ! ” he said, “ pale ale.” 

“ My love ! ” said the Mamma. 

“Tell the cook to devil some dam thing,” continued the youth. 

“My darling ! ” said the old lady. 

“Hot coppers. Ma’am ! ” said the young man, pulling a little tuft of 
hair on his chin. “ Keep sad hours — know I do. Out on the crawl till 
five o’clock this morning. Last thing I weckolect, shandy-gaff.” 

“ You’ll kill yourself, child 1 ” cried Mamma. 

“So much the better for brother Dick. Youth is the season of 
enjoyment. 0 dam! what a headache I’ve got! ‘Gather ye roses 
while ye may.* Youth is the season of pleasure.” 

“ What sort of pleasure ? ” asked one of the sisters. 

“Well— I think it was with two cabmen off the stand, at Bob 
Cwoft’s,” said the young man. “It’s not very good fun, but it’s 
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better than those dam balls that you go to every night. Here comes 
the breakfast.” 

And the curtain-bell ringing, the first part of the entertainment 
' Tvas over. 

During the interval, the Interpreter continued to explain to us the 
manners and customs of this queer people : and the curtain again 
rising, showed us a view of the Queen’s Palace (before which there is 
a figure of a Lion and Unicorn, which malces one die of laughing) ; the 
Courts of Justice; the Castle of Windsor, which seems, indeed, a 
pavilion of splendour lu a rose-garden of delight ; and an immense hole 
bored under the sea, the dark appearance of which made Poop Allee 
shudder. And now, having seen the Ingleez in the morning, and heard 
how the men pass the day in their offices and counting-houses, the 
women in the shops buying, in their carriages, in the gardens, visiting 
one another, and receiving company at home, — the Dragoman said,/' We 
shall show them as they are dressed of an evening, expecting visitors 
for the evening.” 

The curtain drew up. Brown Effendi was now dressed with a 
white band round his neck, that made his eyeballs start out of his 
head, and his red face blaze like the standard of the Sultan. Mrs. 
Brown appeared so changed since the morning, that you would not 
know her, and Poof Allee (that rogue) said, “ 0 my eyes ! the old 
woman to-night looks quite young, and I always liked a stout woman.” 
They stood one on each side of the fire-place — the Interpreter said, in 
the attitude of receiving dinner-company. 

ScHAUN, the servant, came in with a note on a silver salver. 

“ It ’s from Wagg-,” said Brown Effendi--“ d— n him 1 he says 
lie ’s iU ; but he ’s asked by a lord, and has thrown us over. Take away 
one cover, J ohn ” 

Plow splendidly attired now is this Schaun ! His costume of the 
morning is nothing to that which he now wears. A white coat barred 
with gold lace ; a waistcoat of red and gold : slmlwars of plush, the colour 
of butter-cups— and has he grown grey since the morning? No, he has put 
powder into bis hair. He is beautiful to behold; a peacock is not finer. 

And now, who enter ? Who are these two houris ? Who are these 
moon-faced ones, with the lustrous ringlets, the round arms, the shining 
shoulders ? The heart bea* s to behold them. Poof Allee’s eyes brighten 
with rapture. They are the damsels of the morning, Lola and Lota. 

“ This is the babitof Ingleez damsels,” says the Interpreter, with rather 
a sly look. All day they cover themselves up, but at ni^ht, because it 
is cold, they go with very little clothes. They are now going to dinner ; 
they will then go to a concert ; they will then drive to a ball or dance.” 

“ But a ball, of course, only amongst women,” said his Excellency 
Pafoosh Pasha, Governor of Beyroot, who was smoking his kaboon in 
a box near the stage. 

Among women, excellent Sir ! There are men, too. If there were 
no men, the women would stay at home. This is the way that the 
Ingleez ” 

"Silence, shameless I” roared out his Excellency. "KislarBeg! 
Carry my women home this moment. Stop the Exhibition ! All the 
principles of morality are violated. Women in that dress show them- 
selves to men ! Never I or if they do, it can only be amongst barbarians, 
and such a fact must not be known in a civilised country. Haljee 
Aeoo Bqsii ! this part of the Exhibition must be no more represented, 
under pain, of the bastinado.” And his Excellency flung out of the room 
in a passion, and the Exhibition ended abruptly. 

As for Poof Allee — that rogue — he has gone off to England by the 
last Peninsular and Oriental steamer. 


A BOLUS BOR BAD JUDGES. 

Report says it is intended by the College of Physicians, who are 
daily making such valuable contributions to science, to establish a 
Chair of Psychological Therapeutics, or Medicine as applied to moral 
and intedectual diseases. A malady which has recently exhibited itself 
more conspicuously than usual in a sister proft-ssion, that of the Law, 
has, it IS stated, occasioned the design. Judicial wisdom has lately 
been doing its best to nullify Lord Campbell’s Act, by declaring it 
cannot see how pecuniary compensation can be assessed for the loss — 
by a wife or children — ot the parent or husband who earn their bread, 
and by whose Joss they lose so much a year. Judicial wisdom, never- 
theless, can estimate the amount of damages due for a broken heart, 
when the breakage is involved in a breach of promise of marriage. It 
sometimes puts them at a rather high figure when the heart itself 
is a mere fiction of law. It rates them, perhaps, at some hundreds of 
pounds, when the heart alleged to have been broken is the hypothetical 
property of a Miss fresh fiom a boarding-school, and the heart-breaker 
T j'— plainly, then, something the matter with 

Judicial Wisdom. Its eyes are in fault. It can only see things bv the 
light of precedent. It is purblind, and squints. What a blessing 
would be an extract or infusion of euphrasy, that should purge and 
purify it to a sound vision ! To discover some such remedy, and other 
cures for ailments of the inner senses, is the objrct of the College of 
Physicians in establishing the Chair of Psychological Therapeutics. A 
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learned professor of that branch of science^ has already, it is said, 
invented some Prejudice Pills, and Emollient Pectoral Ointment; 
strongly recommended by the faculty to their legal brethren, and 
especially to the elder members of the Bench and the Bar, whose 
fallacies have become chronic, and whose consciences are indurated 
through sedentary occupation and want of exercise. 

It is known that blue pill will often cure blue devils : why not expel 
other evil spirits ? How do we know that oxide or chloride of mercury 
would not have cast the demon out of Nero, or tlut Bomba might 
not be exorcised by a course of taraxacum ? Black bile may be the 
cause of more atrocities than you imagine. Of course, the principle of 
psychological physic raay be extended, and the progress of discovery 
may enrich the Materia Medica with sedatives for envy, sialagogues 
for hatred, expectorants for malice, and diaphoretics for all uncharita- 
bleness, together with stimulants of all the caidinal virtues. 

It is to be hoped, at any rate, that the Professor’s Pills and Ointment 
will rectify that derangement of common sense and disorder of moral 
perception, with which certain Judges appear to be so sadly afflicted. 


MAMMON AND THE BISHOPS. 

1 ertatnly the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners have 
/ treated the Bishops as if 

Ml K) they were no better than 

m • common men, with souls 

m ! tinged with the jaundice 

M of filthy lucre. 'Ihis we 

/// / \ fiold to be a scandal. All 

1 1, i 1 ' Bishops appointed' after 

/ r! y of January, 1848, 

J;. j ' accountable to the 

' 'i Commission; and, as we 
^ A think, in the most inde- 

1 .' ' cent manner, are liable to 

/• I ''I mT'' pulled up on points of 

La* arithmetic, like 

/ix ' money-takers on a turn- 

pike trust Fortunately, 
'/Lik-’V-' however, for the dignity 

■ - of the Church-by which 
V'/ we hope we understand 

the money of the Esta- 

blishment— there are not 

many Bishops open to the 
insolence ot the Commis- 
sion. How few, in comparison, are Bishops of three years’ growth ! 
Thus many years may elapse ere the whole bench can be submitted to 
the indignity offered to the Bishops of 1848. Again, what chances 
may in the interim occur? Beautiful and provident is the dogma 
attributed to Paley — "Never pay money until you cau help it; some- 
thing may happen — A bit of wisdom even worthy of a Bishop; espe- 
cially of certain Bishops translated prior to 1848. 

Again, the Commissioners commit a gross affront, when, in the 
matter of fines, they will not suffer the renewing lessee to pay the 
amount into hands episcopal • but into the treasury of the Comniission 
itself. Theie is a doubt implied in this order cruel and scandalous to 
the reverend body. Eor when did a Bishop refuse to pay, even to the 
last farthing — and somethin^ in siiperflux — to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, — whose new orders in the matter of fines and recoveries smack 
of the vulgar distrust of the coarse and the profane. It is with pain 
we confess it : but the published determination of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, for the future conduct of the reverend bench, has a sort 
of charge of constructive embezzlement. 

The Spaniards have an uncharitable proverb, touching the weakness 
of folks in pecuniary trust “ It is with money as with oil ; some of it 
always sticks to the fingers of those who measure it.” Now, this hard 
judgment may apply to the money-taker at a toll ; but hardly to a 
Bishop : to a Eulham turnpike-man, but not a Eulhani shepherd. 
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“There’s Poison in the (Tea) Mofh&r. 

There is a spurious tea sold, called "lie tea,” which is simply tea-dust 
and sand made up with rice-water. Thus, when a lady enters a grocer’s 
shop, and asks for a pound of " genuine ” tea, the worthy grocer smiles, 
and^ thinks nothing of deliberately giving her the " He.” 

The Grocers may almost be called " The Poisoners of the Nine- 
teenth Century.” If they continue in their preseut deleterious 
practices, they should be classed with Chemists, and prevented from 
selling green tea, as Chemists are prevented from selling arsenic. lu 
short, we now move— and we hope some influential Member will second 
our motion next session — that " The Act for tlie Prevention of the Sale 
of Poisons ” be applied most stringently towards Grocers, or else, our 
word for it, we shall not have a single washer-woman alive next year I 


THE MONKEY TTIIBE OE THE 
METHOPOLIS. 

Among- the maimers and customs of the pre- 
sent day, there is none more startling than a 
practice that has lately grown up among the 
children in our stree's— if anything can be said 
to be grown up which is met with nowhere but 
in the juvenile^ part ot the community. The 
practice to which we allude is that of intro- 
ducing the feats of the Bedouins into the public 
thoroughfares ; for it is impossible to enter town 
by an omnibus from any suburb, without having 
the vehicle accompanied by a parcel of cbildreu 
whirling round on their hands and feet by the 
side of the wheels, after the pattern set by the 
Arabs at Batty^s Hippodrome. It is really a 
lamentable thing to see so many children thrown 
upon their own hands at such a very tender age, 
and venturing so near to the wheels, that the 
omnibus seems threatening every instant to 
do the work of the car of Juggebnaut. We 
cannot think what has got into the juvenile 
population’s heads, that they should select that 
very unusual portion of the body to stand upon. 
The stranger w'alking along the Westminster 
Koad w’’ouId fancy that the world had been 
turned upside down, so many would he meet 
with their heels where their heads ought to be. 
Progress is an excellent thing, no doubt, but we 
do not sympathise with ’he advance that is being 
daily made in such, arts as running up inclined 
planes on balls, jumping about on the ground 
like a frog^ or toad, and going round on the 
hands and feet, after the manner of the sails of 
a windmill. If ‘‘ the child is the father of the 
man,” our modern street boys will become the 
progenitors of a race of India-rubber Incredibles, 
New Cut Arabs, or Lambeth Acrobats. We 
suspect^ til at what are absurdly called the 
“ Drawing-Room Entertainments,” introducing 
the contortion of infancy into all sorts of 
most painful positions, have given rise to that 
mania for acrobatising in the streets, which 
renders it difficult for us to ascertain whetW 
an urchin is standing on his head or his heels 
when we see him in a public thoroughfare. 


PUNCH AND HIS CORRESPONDENTS. 



'AMERICA AT EAULT IN IRELAND. 

^ Thjj American Ambassador, iu his zeal to be 
civil to Ireland, has overshot rhe mark, and has, 
therefore, been piously rebuked by the nominal 
Abchbishop op Titam. Mb. Lawrence, in 
answer to a Galway address, begged to be per- 
mitted to hope great blessings for Ireland; and 
one of these blessings— the Bible. Yes: in a 
hasty moment the American booed that “all 
Irishmen would be instructed in the book whmh 
all Christians revere.” Upon this John M'Hale 
informs the imprudent diplomatist that this once 
he is forgiven for the impropriety : he was doubt- 
less taken by surprise. Henceforth, however, 
no more impromptu replies ; but well-considered, 
cut-aud-dried answers, in which there shall be 
no word about the Bible : a book not to be vul- 
garised amongst the ignorant laity. Bishops, 
if you please ; but no Bible. When Tellieb— 
who, as Louis the Fourteenth’s Confessor, 
had charge ot the royal soul, which, to royal satis- 
faction, he fitted for its future flight— when 
Tellier was opposed by a citation of the doc- 
trines of Saint Paul and Saint Augustin, he 
was— like MHale— vehement in liis wrath. 
“Saint Paul and Saint Augustin,” exclaimed 
the Jesuit, “were hot-headed fellows, who, in 
these days would have been thrust into the 
Bastille.” Just as — in these days— the Telliebs 
of Ireland would thrust the Bible into a 
dust-hole. 


E are not surprised that 
there should be a ge- 
neral desire pervading 
the whole world of 
those who can wield a 
ppn, to get a joice into 
Fmch; for, to be the 
author of one short 
line in that periodical 
is higher honour than 
to boast of a connection 
with the longest line of 
illustrious ancestors. 
Feeling the power 
we possess, of conferring immortality on the 
smallest emanations from the humblest ink- 
stand, we are obliged to use it very cautiously ; 
and though we should be delighted to contri- 
bute to the happiness of all our correspondents 
. •'Ill 1 once, by admitting something from each of 

tnem into our imperishable columns— the portico to the true temple of F^me — we regret that 
tnere is scarcely ever— certainly not mo^e than once in five million times— an opportunity of 
gratifying our benevolent desire. ^ 

We have at this moment before us a perfect Mont Blanc — we might truly say a Mount 
cianx, as far as their value is concerned— of correspondents’ letters ; and we put it to the 
world we put it to the writers themselves, in their lucid intervals, (if they ever have any,) 
wtietuer we should not be compromising our high position by mixing with the brilliants 
ot runch the pieces of paste-and-scissors— of which we will give one or two specimens 

Number One is from an individual signing himself “Young England,” who may, perhaps, 
put in a plea of infancy, to save himsell from liability on account of the following enormity 
Ihe unhappy stripling has ventured to ask us— ' 

^ beefsteak like a locomotive engine ? ” And he has positively dared to add the 
reply— Because it ’s of little use without it ’s tender.” 

Number Two is from a verbose caitiff, who has not the courage to attach a signature to 
nis dastardly attack on our patience. He writes ns two long pages about an alleged joke, 
perpetrated by an apccryphal hairdresser, on a fabulous old gentlemau who has married a 
myttncal young lady, the whole party having been, no doubt, trumped up, to form the data 
tor our assaiJant s tnimpery. The “joke ” consists in the pretended remark of the apocryphal 
hairdresser on his fabulous customer, that the latter has ‘^he patience of a block:” and the 
caititt who sends it to us finishes with these atrocious words 

I am fully confident the witticism, and any illustration you may give to it, will cause 
merriment to your readers.” 

Merriment! Reader, have you laughed? Do you think you can ever smile again after 
tins melancholy exhibition of human imbecility ? Give it an illustration I Were we to insult 
our artist by the base suggestion, m’ght he not break his pencil, chop up his wood, or lay 
for itT^ fiopslftssly on the block, and withdraw fiom the world, refusing henceforth, to draw 

Though bad begins, we are sorry to say that worse remains behind; for Number Three 
outrages all our best feelings, and excites aU our worst to a degree of irritation almost 
uncontrollable. It runs as follows ; — 

“ A Challenge TO All Nations.— Shame a Railway Director.— ifr. Funch, If you can 
make anything ot the above, it is at your service. » Yo^rs, » SuLb.” 

We turn from Sugar, with the bitterness of excessive disgust. 

Number Four proceeds from one who, with remarkable rashness, has actually given his real 
name and address, and who “begs to hand” us what he terms “ a few Enigmas, with the 
answers, for insertion in our journal.” 

The novelty of those Enigmas consists in the fact that the answer is the most enigmatical 
part 01 them. The following is an example: — 

' Why is the Crystal Palace like the Moon? — ^Because it’s borrowed.” 

We were not aware that the moon was merely out on hire ; but probably our correspondent, 
wno lives more immediately under the moon’s influence than ourselves, may know more of 
Its arrangements. But will any one believe that the following has actually been committed to 
paper, as one of the “ few enigmas ” ? 

Why is launch so highly esteemed?” — “Because it’s a (Well-ink’d-un) Wellington.” 

The man who would assail another with such a dastardly blow as this, deserves — but we 
cannot say what he deserves, for our Criminal Code is happily too merciful to enable us to 
extract trom it any adequate punishment. 

Our readers will a’dinifc that we have gone far enough for one day; and as lunatics can 
see the insanity of others, though they are not aware of their own calamity, we believe that 
our correspondents, having seen Jbe specimens here put forth, will acquiesce in the justice of 
a general exclusion of all such effusions from our columns. 


Household Words. — “ Mamma 1 
some more bread and butter.” 


I want 


The Disgrace to Downing Street.— Our South African and other Colonial Dependencies 
give us a great deal of trouble. John Bull should remember that when a family of children 
turns out ill, it IS too generally the fault of the Governor. 
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A PROBABLE INCIDENT IE THAT BLOOMERISM ISN’T PUT DOWN. 
: SIaii . “Ir YO0 Please, Miss, the Deessmaker has brought Home your Nev— ahem— Prock!” 


GOOD WINNING 
HANDS. 

The American leg is 
likely to have such a suc- 
cessful run, that an inge- 
nious inventor is trying his 
hand at a false arm ; for he 
declares that enterprise and 
talent can always find elbow- 
room, There is no doubt 
that if he succeeds in pro- 
ducing the article he con- 
templates, and can offer a 
good practicable arm, the 
public will take him by the 
band with the utmost cor- 
diality. The Railway Com- 
panies will be excellent cus- 
tomers, for their difficulty 
has always been that a man 
has by nature only one pair 
of hands, while a railway 
servant is expected to do 
the work of at least twenty. 

If by any new invention 
the directors may be able to 
take on an unlimited number 
of extra hands without em- 
ploying one additional man, 
the great object will be 
achieved of getting the 
work of some ten or a dozen 
pair of hands performed for 
a single salary. 

Another branch of the ex- 

B ' i demand for false 
, will arise from public 
meetings and elections ; for 
where it is important to 
have an imposing show of 
hands, to be able to hold up 
a dozen or so, instead of 
a single pair, will become a 
very valuable privilege. 


AUSTRIAN JEWS AND THE AUSTRIAN LOAN. 

HBEE is a grim bit of humour in 
the Jewish Chronicle^ in a letter 
from a Jew, bearing date,Yienua, 
Sept. 15. It touches on the Aus- 
trian Loan. The Jews — says 
the droll Israelite— would have 
nothing to do with the loan of 
£8,000,000, because they feared 
future persecution. Where- 
upon, the Government assured 
the Jews that they would be left 
in the enjoyment of their pre- 
sent liberties. 

“ Since this assurance, tlie rich 
Jewish bankers of Vienna have ex- 
erted themselves with all their might 
in aid of the loan. This is an im- 
portant fact in Jewish history.'* 

A very important fact, and 
very illustrative of the Hebrew 
mind. But let us proceed : 


“ From this they can leani that the 
acquisition of civil and religious liberty 
is in their own power, if they will but have moral courage enough to exert the power 
they possess— holding, as they do, the pursestrings of Europe^ 



There is a fine philanthropy in this; an enlarged sense of the 
blessings of religious liberty. If the synagogue may stand, money 
will be supplied for the destruction of Christian cities : if the halter 
be kept from the neck of the Hebrew, the Hebrew will undraw the 
purse-strings of Europe to buy any number of halters for the patriots of 
Hungary. Certainly, “ an important fact in J ewish history ! 


Why ! it’s a stunid way we’ve got ” — as the St. Pancras Vestry- 
man said, when asked how they came to pave the New Road with 
Wood. 


THE CAPTAIN SMITH OE PROTECTION. 

An M. P. bold, but rather lax, who led the county martyrs, 

Deceived Protection, who put trust in corn at high-priced quarters ; 

His tricked supporters smifed liim ; he lost adherents dmly. 

Who took to calling “ Rat ” if he appeared ; and hiss’d Disraeli. 

Ob, Disraeli ! unfortunate Disraeli ! 

Oh, Disraeli ! unfortunate Disraeli ! 

One night, as he lay wide awake, in terrible dejection, 

To think of the mistake he made in fl.irting with Protection, 
Apparelled in a rural smock, with cheek of turnip paly. 

Its Ghost stepped up to his bedside, and cried, Hallo, Disraeli ! 

Oh, Disraeli 1 &c. 

"Though I be dead and buried, I be come again to haunt you ; 
Deserting of me as you did, I *ve got a right to taunt yon ; 

I little thought that ever you ’d behave so mean and scaly, 

When first you came a-courting me, you naughty Ben Disraeli !” 

Oh, Disraeli ! &c. 

Says he, “ With our constituents we accounts at last must all close; 
You’ll find my farewell speech in my worn-out BucKS-skin small clothes; 
Take that, and bother me no more.’’- The Ghost then vanish’d gaily, 
Crying, “ Blest are we in parting with our Member, Ben Disraeli ! ’ 
Oh, Disraeli ! & c . 

Outgrowing the Bod. 

The Standard informs us that 

“ Me. Biech has resigned the situation of preceptor to the Peinck ov Walbs.” 

The fact is, that his Royal Highness has grown to such a height, 
that he is very properly considered to be too idR for the discipline of 
Birch. Now Birch’s occupation at Court is gone, perhaps that of 
the Usher of the Black Rod will follow. 

A Surgeon writing to the Timesy asks if there is any law for branding 
a deserter. We beg to inform him that we know of no such law, and 
that if there is any it must be a brand new one. 




THE GHOST OF PROTECTION APPEARING TO 

MR. DISRAELI. 
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A SCHOOL TO POEM SCOLLARDS. 

xrNCH tliougkt^ lie shorld 
never hear again of the edu- 
catpnai establishment at 
which instruction in “ man- 
ners” formed an extra of 
“tuppuns moor.” It has 
tui'ned up once more, how- 
ever. The subjoined adver- 
tisement, at least, can hardly 
relate to any other Aca- 
demy 

SCHOOL, con- 
ducted by , M. A., 

Member of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
and Eight able and experienced 
Masters. Members limited and 
select. Term divides on the 29th 
inst. The best parts of public 
education are retained, and the 
objectionable discarded. Three 
young Gentlemen finish their edu- 
catiou this Michaelmas : one the 
Nephew of a Solicitor holding a 
high appointment under the Corporation of London, and Cousin to an eminent Queen’s 
Counsel: the other, son of an eminent Stock-broker; the third, a Merchant. He has 
two of the Vacancies filled by the Son of a Physician, who places his Son because he 
is acquainted with a late Pupil of — — *s, who is about to take honours at the London 
Univeisity ; and the other by a Clergyman’s Son, who is a Rector. References to a 

French Gentleman in Paris, whose Son will also leave B for France shortly. 

These Parties the Principal will cheerfully refer any parent or Guardian to as to 
their Education, Domestic Comforts, Sound Health, Principles, and the formation of 
Character and Disposition, which cannot he done with large and indiscriminate numbers. 
Terms moderate. • 

The inquiring mind majr be exercised by this wonderful piece of com- 

E osition. ‘‘Members limited and select.^’ Members of what? Of 
t. John’s, Cambridge, or Blank School ? What are the objectionable 
parts of public education that are discarded ? The parts of speech, in 
grammatical arrangement, seem rather likely to be discarded by the 
Card who conducts the school at B'ank. Of the three young gentlemen 
who finish their education this Michaelmas, is the first mentioned nephew 
of a solicitor, and also cousin to a Queen’s Counsel; oris it the solicitor 
who is the Queen’s Counsel’s cousin ? Is the third really a merchant ? 
— ^this must be a commercial school indeed, if so. Has ,the merchant 
— ^that is to say, the youn» gentleman, if the young gentleman is a 
merchant— two of the vacancies filled by a physician’s son? How can 
the physician’s son fill two vacancies ? How can the merchant have 
even one of the vacancies filled by the physician’s son, if it is the physi- 
cian who places his son? Does the physician place his son because his 
son is acquainted with a late pupil of Dr. Blank’s, or because he 
himself has that advantage? If two of the vacancies are filled — ^no 
matter how — by the physician’s son, is the other, apparently described 
as filled by a clergyman’s son, the third ; and are there only three ? Is 
it true that the clergyman’s son is a rector ? Of how many parties does 
the Brench gentleman, to whom we are referred, consist ? And is it 
for information touching their own education, &c., simply, that we are 
referred to the parties constituting the French gentleman? Lastly, 
what is it that cannot be done with Targe and indiscriminate numbers ? 
— ^the whole business of education as conducted at Blank School, or the 
formation of character and disposition ? 

The terms of the Blank Schoolmaster are stated to be moderate — 
considered in the relation which forms language, they may rather be 
described as low. They certainly make very imperfect English, if they 
do not, indeed, make perfect nonsense, let Dr. Blank’s style is not 
exactly foreign; on the whole, it would seem to be Irish; that is to 
say, such Irish as might be expected from a successor to the original 
Irish Tutor. 


HO MOEE LOW SPIEITS, 

Somebody has invented an article called " a Hydro-Electric Chain.” 
to be worn by nervous individuals. It is to be worn round the neck, 
and is to have the instantaneous effect of raising the spirits, dissipating 
depression, and neutralising every feeling of nervousness. 

We have no doubt we shall soon be inundated with Testimonials after 
the following fashion : — 

Testimonial^ ITo, 1, 

“ Sir, — ^Having'a motion of course to make in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, I suffered so severely from nervousness, that I could not utter a 
word. Happily the Usher observing my distress, lent me one of your 
Hydro-Electric Chains, which was no sooner round my neck than my 
utterance, which had been previously choked, began to fl.ow so freely, that 
I spoke with the utmost boldness for .up wards of an hour. I t hink your 
Chain ought to be round the neck of every Barrister. 

” Your obedient Servant, 

“ J. Bbieeless.” 


Testimonial i No, 2. 

“ Mb, Dtjniti? presents bis compliments to the Inventor of the Hydro- 
Electric Chain, and begs to thank him for — what he never enjoyed 
before— a pleasant interview with a creditor. Me. Dunup, having 
observed his tailor coming up the court, felt one of his usual attacks of 
nervous depression coming on, and was about to shut his outer door, 
when he was induced to try the effect of the Hydro-Electric Chain, 
which he found so marvellous, that he was not only able to face, but 
even to threaten to kick down stairs his unfortunate creditor. As 
Mr. Ddndp has several bills coming due very shortly, he will feel 
obliged by a dozen of the Hydro-Electric Chains, to enable him to 
meet the bills — or rather the presenters of the bills — ^with becoming 
fortitude.” 


SONG POE HAEYEST-HOME* 

Adapted to the Improved System of AgricuMwre, 

Now harvest is carried and hous-ed at last, 

And we ’re met to partake our accustomed repast ; 

There ’s all hands of us here that ’s employed on the farm. 
And a cup of good liquor wun’t do us no harm. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Here ’s a health to our master, the founder of our feast, 

Two pound of fat bacon a head at the least ; 

Likewise for each man half a gal’n of strong beer ; 

Yet our harvest-home wun’t ruin master this year. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Though many ’s the labourers that he entertains. 

There ’s very few on ’em as ever complains : 

More work and less grumbling I never did know ; ’ 

So let’s drink to our master, and mistress also. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

The like of our ploughmen you never see before. 

Doing ten times in one day what took three, or more ; 

Just to keep their pot bilin’ is all they requires — 

Works from morning till night — yet not one ever tires. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

There ’s our sowers, and thrashers, and winnowers likewise ; 
I warrant our mowers would also surprise ; 

But what, most of all, would a stranger confound. 

Is to see how our reapers gets over the ground. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

One reaper of oum, mun, will rip e’er a field. 

And the largest of crops it can possible yield ; 

He cuts, and he binds, and he pitches the sheaves ; 

And here is confusion to them that deceives. . 

Tol de rol, &c. 

But scarce would fplks credit the tale I relates. 

If I told ’em how little we drinks and we ates ; 

Six pound of fat bacon, six quarts of strong beer. 

Though we’ve all had enough, is the whole of our cheer. 

Tol de roT, &c. 

We mates, that our master maintains in employ. 

Amounts to no more than two men and a boy ; 

The rest is Machines, strange although it may seem. 

And the chief of his servants is osses and steam. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

When the gentlefolks dined at the fat cattle show. 

They once used to drink to the Labourer, you know; 

But, since such a vast alteration there ’s been, ’ 

I suppose that henceforward tiiey ’ll drink the Machine. 

Tol de rol, &c. 

Success unto farming !— come pledge me, you two ; 

For I can’t say, all round ; and I likes to spake true- 
And to think I should ever a harvest-home see 
Where the whole of the party is Engines but we I 
Tol de rol, &c. 


I Wish 1 did Know a Bank. 

Some of the Proprietors of Bank Stock are very angry with the 
Diregtors for their prudent determination to keep in hand a large 
amount of “rest.” The agitators, howler, are so noisy at every 
meeting, that in one sense they are determined the Directors shall have 
no rest at all. 


A Eising in the London Streets. — ^To prove how unpopular the 
Wood-pavement is, we need only mention that, wherever it nas been 
laid down, the very stones have risen again ! 





PUNCH’S ANNIVERSARIES-No. 7. SEDAN CHAIES FIRST INTRODUCED INTO ENGLAND, 
BY SIR SANDERS DUNCOMB, SEPTEMBER 27tli, 1634. 


AN INTERYIEW WITH THE SYRIO-LEBANON 
FAMILY. 

We called at the Egyptian Hall about two o’clock, and found the 
family at home. We sent up our card (which is our passport all over 
the world), and were introduced to them at once. 

We found them in a first-floor back. The room at times is very 
dark, but, ^rhaps, the view from the window is all the more delightful 
for that. From this window you enjoy the most charming Panorama 
of the Holy Land. We must say the Syrio-Lebanon Family have been 
most fortunate in their choice of a lodging. One would imagine it had 
been purposely constructed for them. Let them look out of their large 
green-baize window, at what hour they will — at twelve, or three, or 
even eight o’clock in the evening — and there they will see the beauties 
of their lovely country unrolling themselves peacefully, like a picture 
from a cylinder, before their enra.ptured eyes. 

As we entered the room, a piano was playing. It was strange to 
hear the sounds of civilisation carried so far as Syria. We little 
expected to fall over a Cottage on the top of Mount Lebanon, or to be 
followed by a Broad wood through the gorgeous aisles of tne Great 
Mosque of Omar ! 

We were received most politely by the Syrio-Lebanon Eamily, They 
are fourteen in family ; and a very fine family, too, as far as we can 
judge. Their dress is very much iu the Bloomer style, with the 
addition of ttie Turkish fez. The ladies wear Bloomer trousers, with 
ankle-jacks, and look very comfortable in them. 

To oblige us they got up a wedding. A Syrian wedding is gone 
through with a great deal of noise, and a great deal of smoking, and a 
great deal of drinking. The noise resembles in shrillness the sound 
which we have heard little field-boys make to frighten away the crows. 
The smoking' is the finest Turkish tobacco ; and the ladies smoie as 
1 well as the gentlemen. Fancy marrying a young lady who has just 
been smoking a long clay pipe, though the clay pipes which the Syrians 
smoke are beautiful Narghiles ; but, comparatively, it is all the same. 
The drinking is coffee and arrack, and i^they drink so many cups that 
%e’^wonder the happy couple are not sometimes carried to church on 
stretchers. 


Both the bride and bridegroom behaved remarkably well. The bride- 
groom showed immense courage, which we could not help admiring, ' 
and the bride did not cry, nor go into hysterics, nor faint, nor commit , 
any of the fashionable affectations peculiar only to English brides. We 
thought this a great improvement on an English wedding, though the ; 
wedding-breakfast was a sad falling-off. It consisted of more noise, 
more pipes, and more coffee, without a single bottle of champagne ; but I 
then, to make amends, tliere was no proposing of healths, and no 
toasts, and no crying, when the bride was carried home. She left her j 
papa and mamma in the happiest manner, and did not seem in the le^t 
miserable because her husband was going to take her away. English 
brides might learn a great deal from a Syrian wedding. 

The coolness of the bridegroom, we must say, vastly surprised us. 
He did not look in the least sheepish, nor ashamed of himself. If he 
had been going through the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, he could not 
have taken it more coolly. This courage was all^ the more surprising, 
as a Syrian bridegroom is not allowed to see his wife’s face till after 
the ceremony is completed, wlien it is too late, of course, to change it. 
Fancy marrying a young lady,^ whom, in your mind’s eye, you nave , 
actually imagined to be all perfection and finding, when the veil was ' 
lifted, that she squinted ! What a dreadful blow to your mind’s eye ! 
We are afraid that, if the Syrian ceremony was prevalent in England, 
we never should get married at all The mystery would be so awful, : 
that we never should have the heart to face it. The ceremony is quite 
terrible enough, as it is, without an additional terror being thrown, in 
the shape of a veil, over it. By-the-by, this custom sa>s but little for ■ 
the beauty of the Syrian women. Are the young ladies that play at * 
bo-peep round the cedars of Lebanon, so very plain that it is thought 
prudent not to let their husbands see their faces tfil after they are ' 
married? It is very lucky the custom does not exist with English ; 
ladies, for very few, we are sure, would give their pretty countenances 
to it. The veil would be torn to pieces in less than a week, or would 
be made so transparent that anyone, “with half an eye,” — as the saying 
is, though we never recollect meeting any one who only had “half 
an eye ” — would be able to see through it ; and if any one did take the 
veil, it would be because she could not get any one to marry her, or 
because some designing Roman Catholic priest had persuaded her, poor 
girl, for the sake of her fortune, to go into a convent. Thus do the 
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customs of far distant countries singularly differ. In Syria, the veil is 
thrown aside when a young girl takes a husband. In England, is the 
veil taken when a young girl renounces all future hopes of one. Of the 
two, we decidedly prefer the Syrian veil. 

After stoui ing a couple of hours, we prepared to take our departure, 
much delighted with our visit. Before going, a little Eastern story- 
teller, as hump- backed as .^sop, entertained us with a long story, which 
he told most delightfully, his feet and hands making as much noise 
as his tongue. If his story had a fault, it was a trifle too long, for it 
lasted upwards of half-an-hour ; beyond this, it was very amusing, 
though we are sorry, from our ignorance of Arabic, that we could not 
appreciate the full humour of it. 

We do not know whether anybody is still in London (we write this 
article from Windmill Hill, at (Gravesend), but if there is any one, we 
advise him, as a distant friend, to pay a visit to the Syrio-Lebanon 
Eamily. He is sure to be entertained, and can have no cause to 
complain, jnore especially as, at this time of the year, there cannot 
be an English Eamily left in London worth paying a similar compli- 
ment to. 

We had forgotten to say that there is a Syrian lecturer, who talks 
the most perfect English ;--so perfect, that many of our English 
lecturers might take lessons from him, and yet not talk half so well, 
or so amusingly, as he. 



THE ROAD TO THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

EPORB the Palace 
closes, let me 
murmur out a 
song, 

Pounded on my 
daily watching 
of the daily com- 
ing throng. 

On the road at 
early morning I 
have punctuaily 
been, 

’Twixt the Exhi- 
bition entrance 
and the end of 
Knightsbridge 
Green. 

Knightsbridge 
Green, how few 
would know 
thee I even 
should thy name 
be heard. 
Though they pass 
in shoals thy cor- 
ner, where is sold 
the dog and bird. 
I have trod the Eoad of Nations every morning since the day 
When the Exhibition opened, on that glorious first of May. 

Let me throw my heartstrings open ! — artist’s touch I don’t require ; 
Let the hand of Recollection gently stray across the lyre. 

On the day the Palace opened, ’tis not now the time to dwell ; 

Other bards have told the story, others yet will live to telL 
Guinea days I can remember, when the coronetted throng, 

In the flunkey-furnished coaches, like a torrent poured along. 

Gay the sight ; but soon it sated : admiration quickly starves 
When ’tis fed on nothing better than a footman’s padded calves. 
Sympathy was more attracted when the prices had come down ; 

They are like myself, I thought me— they who go and pay their crown,, ’ 
Then there came the one-horse carriage, and the smart suburban fly. 
With a family from Clapham, or a group from Peckham Rye. 

Peckham Rye ! that^hought is madness— for ^twas there, in early youth, 
I believed Matilda Johnsoin to have been the soul of truth. 

Yes, I see her now in fancy, as her form I used to see. 

At her father’s homely table, pouring out the evening tea, 

With an elder sister’s kindness — (ah^ how closely love observes !) — 
Watering her brother’s tea-cup, to protect his little nerves. 

Often at the square piano, with her sweet contralto voice, 

She wpuld warble, " Still so gently,” ’t was the ana of my choice. 

But ’tis past ! — Matilda Johnson gave my heart a sudden stab. 
Marrying a horrid Quaker, in a suit of dismal drab. 

Recollection ! thou hast wander’d— straying idly thou hast been ; 

Take me to the Exhibition— lead me back to Knightsbridge Green. 

Ah, where was I ? But no matter — ^Mem’ry, pursue thy ways ; 

Set me down about the middle of those wondrous shilling days. 

When the ’busses, overloaded, brought the Million daily down 
Prom the country’s far recesses, from all corners of the town ; i 


Every class and every station, young and old, and rich and poor. 
Privileged alike to enter Industry’s inviting door. 

Great, indeed, the Exhibition • great in more respects than one I 
Not to Art can be conceded all the ^ood that it has done : 

Much that ’s good in human nature it has also serv<id to show ; 
Witness vans of pauper children in a long continuous row; 
Witness wagons till’d with workmen, in a liberal employ. 

Going the Exhibition wonders gaily gratis to enjoy ; 

School-boys, school-girls, homely tenants, labourers upon the farm. 
By the bounty of the richer, to the Crystal Palace swarm ; 

Soine in carts, and some in wagons ; some in dress 9 f every style ; 
He is only out of fashion who neglects to wear a smile. 

Though ’twill all be shortly over, the impression will remain 
Of how one has help’d the other— and can do the same again. 


BALLOONING- AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Another balloon has lately burst— of course, with “our own 
correspondent ” in the car, who notes the circumstances with perfect 
coolness ; describing the “ crack like a musket shot ” — the dizzy 
descent— the throwing overboard of ballast — the cutting the cords — the 
conversion of the balloon into a parachute — and the final landing in a 
market-garden — as accurately as if he had been sent up for the express 
purpose of coming down in this way, and so indulging the public with 
a full, true, and particular account of all that takes place when a 
balloon explodes at a mile from the earth. 

It has long been admitted that the balloon is a perfectly useless 
invention ; but the veteran Green’s long experience had led the public 
to believe that a ^lloon-ascent was not only a useless, but a safe 
performance ; and its attraction, as a show, had naturally died away. 
But now that the excitement of danger is introduced into the feat, the 
aeronaut is a sure card; and not a suburban Hippodrome, Garden, 
Saloon, or Stingo, but announces its balloon-ascent. 

But onr ballooning is a wretchedly tame business compared with that 
on the other side the Channel. Here it is always the same “ veteran 
Green,” with his shabby coat and his fur cap — the same three gents 
who have clubbed their respective £5 notes, and who try so hard to 
look “plucky” as they clamber into the car— with “our own 
correspondent,” of course, to report any blow up, or break down, that 
may occur. 

When the balloon is once filled, and its swag-bellied oscillation over, 
has shot up into the air, and Green has saluted with his flag, and the 
gents, holding very hard by the rim of the car, have waved their hats, 
and when the sand of the first ballast-hag emptied has come down into 
the upturned eyes of the crowd, there really is nothing left to stare at. 

But in Erance they manage these things much better. In the first place, 
the aeronauts of Erance are not veterans, but green exceedingly, and 
have none of those scruples about risking their necks, which “ V eteran 
Greens,” with wives and families, may he excused for indulging. 
The notion of going up in a common-place car is quite exploded. 

I have just come back from Paris, where, in a fortnight I have had 
the pleasure of seeing borne into the air, at the tail of a balloon— 

1. An eight-oar boat, with its crew and steersman. 

2. A four-roomed house, with its furniture and occupants. 

3. A phaeton and a pair of horses, with the aeronaut and lady inside, 
and their mounted groom underneath. 

4. A car, with “ the intrepid Thbvelin ” on a slack-rope susjiended 
from it, throwing innumerable somersets and “ roasting the pig” in mid 
air, till we could see him no longer. 

^ 5. Ditto, with an allegorical group of young ladies, in aerial suspen- 
sion, bearing wreaths of flowers and other graceful devices. 

1 Do not let our readers imagine that this is a joke. The bills of these 
various performances may be inspected at the office of tliis periodical. 
I don’t speak of the bulls, asses, horses, and ostriches, on'which 
M. and Madame Poitevin are in the habit of disporting, as animal 
ascents are now used up, and it is supposed that not even an aeronautic 
elephant would draw an audience in Paris. 

Hep is a fine field opened for English imitation. Let Messrs. 
Batty, Simpson, Ellis, and Soyeb, go to work and show us what a 
balloon may be made to raise. The objects to be chosen must, of 
course, be the last one would expeeb to see going up — such as Spanish 
bonds, Mr. Hudson’s reputation. Protectionist prmciples, or Caledonian 
Railway shares. 


Prince Mettemich on Dry Land. 

“After me, the deluge,” said Prince Metternich in his hour of 
glory: an inundation came, and the Prince was floated to England. 
The waters have somewhat subsided, and, on bis way to Vienna, 
“Prince Metternich has arrived in Stuttgard.” We have little doubt, 
however, so astute is the Prince, that he does not trust in the con- 
tinuance of dry land, but, ready for another deluge, has duly prepared 
himself with a cork-jacket. 
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Precious Stones from St. PatriclsL’s 
Parnassus. 

A geihTLEMait, whose name has the prehx 
of Mac., and whose local habitation is gublin, 
has written some verses, recently pxibli^saea, 
with the title of “ God bless the Turk, 
Amen to the blessing: which is invoked on 
the Sublime Porte for the snbhmity of its 
behaviour in the matter of Russia and Austria 
against Turkey, touching the Hungarian 
and Polish refugees. The spirit of this poem 
must command sympathy : admiration is also 
due to a magnificent rhyme, which occurs in 
the subjoined lines relative to the Turk, and 
may be pronounced as delicious and charac- 
teristic a concord as ever was twanged on 
the harp of Erin 

His spirit, in soaring, 

Shall hover, adoring. 

And rest with the lowly. 

And kneel with the holy, ^ 

Who kiss the leryl * ' T ‘ 

And moon-white 

What Englishman could string his pearls of 
versification together in this way ? ‘ Beryl” 
and “Pearl,” whether to be pronounced as 
“berl” and “perl,” or as “beril” and “peril,” 
are gems of such lustre among the rich thiags 
of the Emerald Isle, that Fmch felt in duty 
bound to give them a setting, which he has 
supplied with his appropriate and usual brass. 



Me. Cha-wbacos “Oomhig dow.’ 


EBAL BLOOMEEISM. 

Ax the meeting of the Bamily Colonisation 
Society, the Eabl of Siiaftesbxjxiy gave a 
good definition of Bloomerism, in speaking 
of Mks. Chisholm, the foundress ot the 
Society, and, we may add, its guardian spirit. 
His Lordship said— 

“ Mrs. Chisholm had attained tbs highest j 

Bloomerism : she had the heart of a woman, and the j 
understanding of a man.” 

The noble lord never gave a truer evidence L 
of fine judgment than when he paid this. 
tribute to a lady, whose unceasing work in t 
the amehoration of the condition oi 
—and whose invention of the admirab.e j 
machinery that regulates her Emigration ,, 
Society— elevate her as a benefactress of the • 
human family. 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill, 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn— to comfort— and command. 

We would advise ladies to copy the 
Bloomerism defined by Lobj Shaftesbuby, 
and developed by Mbs. Chisholm ; the 
heart of the woman, and the understandmg 
— (not the small-clothes) — of the man. 


Odds Fish. 

Some fears have been expressed as to the possibility that the fish 
may injure the submarine telegraph. We are_ happy to have it in o^ 
power to allay those apprehensions, by suggesting that the finny tribe 
will probably regard it as the electrical eel, and pay it the respect due 
to one of their own species. 


The Defence of Naples. 

The Kino op Naples has come out with his defence against the 
charges of Mb. Gladstone. The defence is long as a ’ 

like it, may be said to have neither head nor tail .p ,‘.®> 
proved that the bands of Neapolitan Justice are ^ 

not to be made clean by any government outlay of Naples soap. 
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CRITEL! . 

Smh . “ ’ Ave a Cigar, Coachee ? ** 

Swell Busman* No, thankee — I only smoke Tobaccer ! ” 


THE KNIGHT OF GARRON TOWER- 

Who says the age of chivalry is extinct ? As long as Garron Tower 
stands in the County Antrim, and there sits in that tower a party who 
wields the pen of a statesman, and the swoid-point of a hnight — so 
long Chivalry cannot be said to be actually defunct. She may be on her 
last legs, and those the limbs of Charles William, Marquis of 
Londonderry. But there he is yet ; there he is on Garron Tower ; 
Charles William, the good knight ; sword and axe — plume and sur- 
coat,^ lance and pennon — ^hurray, hurray — on a great thundering wooden 
rocking:-horse-;-LoNDONDERRY a la rescousse — pounding down upon 
>ou, driving his iron through you, slashing your head off; one, two, 
three, whack, carte^ tierce, St. George, into your midriff, off goes your 
head; and the prodigious combat with the giant Nobody over, the 
brave old victor canters round to the bower where the Queen of Love 
and Beauty sits, and gracefully receives the guerdon. Since the days 
when a certain hero of La Mancha used to go a-ridmg, there has been 
nobody like Charles William for a happy gravity, a courteous 
splendour, and a high-bred manner of dealing with giants, which only 
belongs to your true knight. 

It is true that some men say there is also Sibthorp.— -Sibthorp ! 
pooh ! A brave warrior is he of Lincoln and a good knight, but he 
deuieans himself by pleasantries— he is a mad wag — ^go to ! Now the 
Knight of Garron Tower never jokes, any more than did the lover of 
the peerless lady of Toboso ; he salutes you with a grave grace before 
he is at you; and drives his lath weapon through you with all the 
courtesies of war. It is because he is so grave, he is so irresistible. 
Given, that yonder post is a giant ; yonder empty tub iu the yard a 
roaring dragon ; the pole which the warrior bestrides a galloping destrier ; 
and the weapon he brandishes, a deadly mace or cnrtm axe, not a stick 
with a bladder tied at its end; and you have before you courage, 
generosity, courtesy— a hero. The combat with the post over, he takes 
off the saucepan which has served him for a shining morion, wipes his 
fevered brow, and gallops round gracefully for another career at the tub. 

Lately, in his wanderings in quest of dragons, giants, and virgins in 
distress, the Knight of G-trron Tower came to a certain castle, called 
Amboise Castle, in which he found, confined and guarded, a Mahometan 
Knight once famous in battle, and who had met and conquered the 
best Brench warriors in a hundred fields. But being overcome by 
numbers, the gallant Turk had given in, and had yielded himself 
np with his family, to the French King : on a promise from the latter 
that he should quit the King*s pretended dominions in Africa, and 
be set free. But the treacherous monarch of France, having in his 
possession the doughty Chieftain of Mauritania, refused to set him free, 
ac^rding to his kingly word, and locked him in the castle of Amboise, 
where he pined, to the disgrace of chivalry, so that the very minstrels 
of Engird sang his valour,^ his capture, and his traitorous captivity. 
This knight, this captive, this bravest of the followers of Mahound, 
in his captivity the noble Knight of Garron found. A crying sin ana 


shame it was, said he, and swore to set the noble Arab free. He 
galloped straightway to King Philip’s court, and begged him to 
release the Turk from Amboise Fort. Philip, a courteous and astute 
old Prince, when charged with his crime by the Marquis of London- 
derry, no doubt felt his conscience wince. “Most Noble Knight,” 
he said, “and doughty English Thane, famed at Vienna’s Congress, and 
likewise in Spain I That I have locked np this here valiant Turk it is 
most true : a dirty piece of work. That I have promised his release is 
true, yet (though perhaps no business ’tis to you) I give my royal word 
from dungeon vile I quickly will set free this Arab cnild.” He did not 
keep his word, and what ensued ?— a bloody revolution plunged his land 
in blood ! The fierce Be public raised her sanguine head, and perjured 
Philip called a cab, and fled, until us Britons bold he took refuge 
with, under the vulgar name of Mr. Smith. 

In the meanwhile poor Abd-el-Kader lay locked in Amboise Castle, 
as close as ever : and his untiring champion now came to “ the nephew 
of the Emperor Napoleon, now,” as Lord L., finely remarks, “ the 
President of the French Republic f and asked him to let out the Arab 
captive. Entreaty, eloquence, passionate appeal, elegant compliment, 
homo tu quogue, brilliant and astounding metaphor,— cut — thrust — carte, 
tierce — upper cut — under cut — run you through the body, horse and 
foot ! — K ever was there such an assault as that of the Knight of Garron 
Tower, and he publishes the result of the transactions up to the present 
moment. “ My despatch,” says he to the President^ “ was official, and 
sent through the Minister of Warf You see this single Knight, alone 
yonder in Garron Tower, county Antrim, engages^de pair en pair, mth 
actual Governments,— with great Presidents of Bepnblics, who have 
five hundred thousand men at their back, besides National Guards. 
“ Come on,” cries he I “I ’m not afraid,” says plucky little Garron 
Tower. “ Witness, Europe — witness, all the world ! I challenge you to 
answer why ^d-el-Kader is not set free.” 

And what is the consequence of this manly conduct ? The admiration 
even of Frenchmen is extorted. 

" 1 ougnt to state, in tlie course of this affair I have been greatly assisted by a 
noble and distinguished personage in Paris, to whom I have sent a copy of my letter of 
August the 26th. He requested leave to publish it in the French jonrnals, and it may 
be known in Prance prior to yoxir doing me the favour of noticing it in the Jfominff 
Post. I subjoin what he says : — 

“ * M. DB LA Gdbrroniebe, qui est notre plus grand dcrivain politique, vient de lire 
votre lettre ; il ddsire ]a publier dans son journal, Le Pays, dont Lamabtinb est aussi le 
ledacteur. Autorisez-moi par le retour du courrier. Voici ce qu’il dit de votre lettre : 
— ' C’est avec Emotion et bonheur que j’ai lu 1’ admirable lettre de votre noble ami le 
MABQifis DE Londonderry; c’est un chef-d’cBuvre, Scrit avec la plume d’un homme 
d’dtat et la pointe d’dpde d’un chevalier. Get appel d’un grand ccsnr retentira dans le 
coeur de la France et de son Gouvemement.’ 

*‘You will not, Sir, accuse me, lam sure, of quoting the above from vanity: the 
advantage, in my object, of such men and such authority as I feel I possess, enables 
me to support any personal criticism or disapprobation.” 

The great Guerroni^:re has read the Marquis with emotion and 
bonheur. He says his Lordship’s work is a masterpiece, written with 
the pen of a statesman, and the sword-point of a knight. He has 
given the President (and Louis-Philippe, but he is done for) some 
home-thrusts truly. 

(Copy.) 

“ The Tower of Garron, do. of Antrim, IreUmd. August 26, 1851, 

“ Prince , — ^A considerable period has now elapsed since I received your princely 
word, ‘Le29 Mars.— Qu anjourd’hui mSmemon nouvel amhassadenr h Constantinople 
est chargd par moi d’^tudier cette question (la mise en lihertS d’ Abd-el-Kader).’ Is it 
too much, Sire, under our former relations, to solicit information at your bauds as to 
the progress of your ambassador's negotiations, and what has been, or is likely to he, 
the result? 

Mere phrases and words do not belong to Louis Karoleon, unless prosperity pro- 
duces a different nature from adversity. Your Chambers are about to be prorogued ; 
your splendid ygies to the Industiy of all Nations are past; there is surely now time to 
turn a thought on the poor prisoner of Amboise. In the intoxicating fairy-land of the 
Hotel de Ville, when hundreds and thousands of souls poured the wide stream of 
flattery and incense around you, did the thought never occur, ‘ Where was Abd-el- 
Kadee ?’ In the splendid array of the Hite of the warlike and noble army of France, 
in her Champ de Mars, amidst the enthusiastic cries of ‘ Vive Napoleon !’ did no 
pang shoot across your bosom, ‘ Where was Abd-bl-Kadbb ?’ In the delicious groves 
of St. Cloud, surrounded by the Commissioners of the Industry of all Nations, with 
flattery of diplomatists, and ladies hanging on your smiles, while the most conspicuous, 
from her temporary position, hung upon your arm, did it never occur to you, * Where 
is Abd el-Kader ?' In these hours of glory, may I not demand of the nephew of the 
Emperor Napoleon (to-day the President of the Republic) whether it may not be 
reserved for him, and him alone (if he follow the instinct of his own frank and fearless 
nature) to save the honour of France, by observing the capitulation of the Emir ? ” 

Can a man hold his head up after this? No, '^mon Frincef no 
“Sire,” you have not a leg to stand on. Fancy that man, iu the 
intoxicating fairy-land of the Hotel de Ville, actually bathing in the 
wide streams of flattery and incense, and the thought crossing him of 
the lonely Arab prisoner ! In the review on the Champ de Mars— on an 
Arab horse, very likely didn’t mon Frince think of the forlorn Arab 
horseman? In the delicious groves of St. Cloud, “surrounded by 
! Commissioners of Industry — with ladies hanging on his smiles, while 
the most conspicuous from temporary position hung upon his arm did 
that simple thought never occur to him, where is Abd-el-Kader ? You 
see, the Knight of Garron gives his opponent no rest ; he is at him 
everywhere. At a Mansion House dinner, out of an entrie pops 
Abd-el-Kader ; at the review, the columns open and discover Abd- 
el-Kader; at St. Cloud, turning to the lady hanging on his arm 
(whom the gaUant old Knight of Garron salutes in the very heat of 
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battle)— tuming to speak to that most conspicuous female, the President sees oye^ 
her fair shoulder the wan countenance of the Emir. 

Can you refuse, mon Prince^ after this ? No, the Emir must be free. He shall 
be free. And when he comes to Garron Tower, may we be there to see. 

And, noble knight, honest old Enight of Garron, when you ask why one man 
who fought bravely for his country against immense odds, may not go out of 
Erance : ask why another, who, too, was a chief in a noble and unavailing struggle, 
may not pass through France ? Abd-el-EI&jdee is at Amboise, because Kossuth 
is on board the Mississippi, 0, mon Frime ! 0, Sire ! that such a pilgrim as that 
should knock fat the gate of the French jRepublic, and be turned away ! 


BLOOMERISM AND BUNIONISM. 




IMPORTANT MEETING OP LADIES. 

/ yW Numerous and Fashionable 

X'f, Ws A Assembly of Ladies was 

. 1 ^ yesterday, at Phyllis’s 

1 1. V V Eooms, to consider what 

I J UB F course it would be expedi- 

j \ ent to adopt in regard to 

PI 91 RT/a Bloomerism. ' 

ffri liADY Parke Lahe was 
fexIHli “to the chair, re- 

J m I 11 marking, that though she 

I certainly h^ been in servm^ 

one which ^ecte^thewwes 

j|j^ I ^ the;^ wore ^ was ^compara- 

question. ' Ti^ principal 

point in dispute was precisely that which had been the suhjeet of contention 
between man and wife from the beginning of the world. 

Miss Kensington said, not qnite from the very beginning. The controversy 
commenced precisely when married life ceased to be a state of Paradise. 

Mbs. Gallt Gasktns would assert the rights of woman. 

Mbs. Faibeield observed that property had its duties as well as its rights. 
Would not those ladies who might appropriate the article of dress alluded to, be 
liable to certain inconveniences affecting its pockets ? 

Miss Tittebton wanted to know where they carried their watches. Did "they 
wear waistcoats as well ? 

The Chaibw;o]m:an thought these details were irrelevant. The question was, 
would Bloomerism effect a reform in costume or not ? 

Mbs. Mtddelton approved of moderate reform, but looked upon Bloomerism 
as a revolution. 

Miss L 1 GHTE 09 TB was of opinion that the present dresses were much too long. 
Everybody said it was a great pity. She had heard it remarked, that they gave 
the idea of being slipshod and slovenly— anything but what was cleanly and neat. 
She did not think them at all nice. 

Mbs. Hooee thought the present fashion a very sensible one. Comfort was the 
great thing — at least, at her time of life ; and a good long gown enabled her to 
wear a warm worsted stocking and a list shoe, which was a real blessing for her 
poor corns and rheumatism. 

Mesdames Hobbleb, LiMPKiNS,and Splayeoqt, and Misses Halter and Clubb, 
expressed similar sentiments to those of the last speaker. 

Miss Punch agreed with what her papa said, that the real question was one 
between Bloomerism and Bunionism. The Bunionists wanted long dresses, for an 
obvious reason ; the Bloomerists short ones, for a reason equally obvious- Good 
taste lay between. Miss Lighteoote had said on a former occasion, she had no 
notion of being fancied to hide a ‘‘cornucopia” under her flounce. ^ That was 
I natural. Still that was no reason why she should go about in a frock like that of 
, the celebrated “little old woman out shorter.” Gowns of a fashionable length, 

I however, were certainly mere veils to conceal ugliness and untidiness ; or, if not, 

: it was only because they served for brooms as weU. Her opinion, therefore, as 
well as her papa’s, was that they should concede an inch to the demand for 
^ dress, hut oppose the Bloomerists’ clamour for an ell. 

These sentiments having been generally approved of, were embodied in a 
I resolution, which passed without opposition, except from Mbs, Hooee and her 


partisans, on the one hand; and on the other, from 
I Mbs. Gally Gaskyns : and thanks having been^ voted 
to the Chairwoman for her conduct in the Chair, the 
fairy-like meeting vanished. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MIRACLES. 

We ^ may be partly prepared to believe in Roman 
Catholic miracles, as soon as we see the following miracles 
accomplished : — 

As soon as Db. Cahill is taught to keep in his head a 
respectful tongue. 

As soon as the Roman Catholic Priests cease instigating 
the poor Irish against England, and impressing them with 
the wicked notion, that England is the source of all their 
poverty and woes. 

As soon as Cabdinal Wiseman haa succeeded in rearing 
the “little Paradise ” round Westminster Abbey which he 
talked so boastingly about in his Address. 

As soon as the Pope practises in all his actions the ex- 
treme benevolence he professes in all his words ; and, as 
the first proof of it, releases the hundreds of poor prisoners 
now confined for political offences, in the dungeons of 
Naples and Rome. 

As soon as the Pope allows an English Cathedral to be 
built in the centre of Rome, as we allow a Roman Cathe- 
dral to be built in the middle of London. 

As soon as the French soldiers are driven out of 
Rome, and the Pope’s body-guard consists of none but 
Romans. 

As soon as the above extraordinary events are accom- 
plished, we shall be better prepared to believe any impos- 
sibility in the way of pictures that w^, or statues that 
bleed, or cabbages that sneeze, or anything else they please ; 
for nothing short of a miracle can bring to pass the accom- 
pHskment'of events so utterly improbable, if not perfectly 
impossible. When they are accomplished, we will promise ! 
to be amongst the most stubborn believers in Roman 
Catholic miracles ; but till then, we must be tllowed the 
healthy privilege of a little rational incredulity^ 



TOPOGRAPHICAL PROBLEM. 

Given: A Map of London. — Find Your Way prom Seven 
Dials to Eastern Counties Railway Station. 


Declension of Bloomerism. 

The names of Mb. and Mbs. Dexteb are associated 
with the Bloomer costume. Thus we have Dexteb and 
Dexera, masculine and feminme; but as the dress in 
question seems to belong indifferently to either gender 
— that is, to neither in particular, or to the neute — ^the 
wearer ought surely to be Dextbitm. 
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''HOW TEE GEEAT PEOTECTION BALLOON BTJEST, 

AND THOSE IN THE CAR WOULDN’T BELIEVE IT/’ 


MEETING (VEET) EXTRAOEDINAEY OE THE 
BISHOPS. 


{ 'Being a New Song to an Old Aylesbury Air, Bucks, "have at ye all! ”) 

With woe and wail, I tell the tale of the Great Balloon ascent. Sirs, 
When, in a fright, to dizzy height, the British farmer went. Sirs ; 

Their aeronaut, so trim and taut, but lacking circumspection. 

Was Beitjamin Disbaeli, of the old Balloon “ Protection,^^ 

Bow, wow, wow; Poll de roddy, oddy, oddy ; Bow, wow, wow. 

Get in like men,” says downy Be 2 T : “ the gas is on you see. Sms, 

And up sky-high you’re safe to fly, if you’ll be steered by me, Sirs. 

We ’ll first let go, the ballast, so — and then the valves we’ll fasten ; 
The one makes light the car for flight, the other keeps the gas in.” 
Bow, wow, wow, &o. 

The farmers start ; soon inside out had turned each bag and pocket. 

And towards the moon the big Balloon shot upwards like a rocket ; 

The ballast gone, the valves tied down— when sudden Ben reflected, 
That doubtless those who with him rose, to be brought down expected. 
Bow, wow, wow, &c. 

The farmers sat, each broad-brimmed hat pressed down with desperation. 
Their fists hard clench’d, their foreheads drench’d with anxious per- 
spiration ; 

While in a speech Ben proved to each success the ascent must crown. Sirs , 
And soito voce asked himself, “ How the deuce shall we get down, Sirs ? ” 
Bow, wow, wow, &c. 

“ Huzzah, my boys ! don’t mind the noise.” (The Balloon here gave a 
rumble.) 

None e’er did soar so high before.” {Aside!) “Lobd, when we tumble ! 
And when restored to friends adored, you’ll boast yourselves the first. Sirs, 
Who reached the moon in a Balloon. {Aside!) By J OVE, it ’s burst. Sirs.” 

Bow^ wow, wow^ &c. I 

The simple men, whose faith in Ben was something quite aflecting, | 
Sat still at first, blow-up or burst, not in the least suspecting ; 

The silk it gaped, the gas escaped, while they, their eyes upthrowing. 
Cried, “ Lonn, how high into the sky Protection be a-going I ” I 

Bow, wow, wow, &c. I 

Quoth Ben, who knew what was to do, (old Green, is not more ’cute. Sirs), : 
“ The thin^ for me, I plainly see, is to make a Parachute, Sirs ; 

But, when it ’s made, how to persuade my friends in’t to be stowing? | 
Talk as I will, they ’ll argue still, it ’s up, not down, we ’re going.” | 
Bow, wow, wow, &c. I 


CANDIDATES EOR THE CHARITY OF THE EXHIBITION. 

We have received a number of suggestions for the disposal of the 
Exhibition surplus ; two of which follow : — 

No. 1. 

To the Bdiior of Bunch, 

« Sir, — ^Might I venture to suggest that a part, ^at least, of the vast 
amount of profit which will have accrued to the Royal Commissioners 
from the Receipts of the Great Exhibition, shall be applied to the 
foundation of an Asylum for decayed Cheesemongers ? Stilton.” 

No. 2. 

“ Sir, — ^Wheu the question of the disposal of the proceeds of the 
Exhibition comes to be considered, I hope the debt of England to her 
sister kingdom will not be forgotten. I propose that the whole of the 
sum be devoted to the liquidation of the claims now made by Govern- 
ment on Irish Poor-Law Unions; and that the remainder shall be 
applied to the more effectual relief of Irish encumbered estates. I throw 
out this suggestion as a demand of justice, and I hope that my natural 
diffidence has not prevented me from explaining my opinions as 

*‘An IAish Landlord.” 


Nautical Farce of all Nations. 

Evertbodt is familiar with, the phrase “ performing quarantine,” 
but few, fortunately, have endured the performance. A Congress has 
met at Paris, with a view to pronounce judgment respecting this 
serious infliction on the merchants and travellers who are condemned 
to sit or sleep it out. The prejudices of a- section of medical men have 
been absurdly humoured in the piece of useless precaution alluded to ; 
and therefore much argument and many words may be wasted in the 
attempt to preserve it on the stage of nations. But, in the simple fact 
that no worse ijla^ue than itself is ever known in the Lazaretto 
Theatre, where it is enacted, the Congress has sufficient reason to 
determine that it is a worthless farce, which ought not to be performed 
any more. 


ETER the notice appeared in the Gazette 
on the subject of the incomes of the 
Bishops, a meeting was held by the 
Right Reverend Prelates, who came 
together spontaneously for the pur- 
pose of doing as an act of grace, what 
is declared to be honest and just, 
though the law cannot make their 
honesty and justice imperative. 

We do not mention individual 
names, where the conduct of all is so 
much alike, and where all deserve to 
be viewed in the same light as pat- 
terns of self-denial, humility, and all 
the other virtues which it is their 
sacred duty to practise and incul- 
cate. It was urged by one of the 
Bishops appointed previously to 184iS, 
that though the law would allow 
them to go on pocketing a large 
surplus beyond the income they were 
intended to receive, still, after the 
late Order in Council, it would be 
impossible to go on doing so without 
being guilty of a rapacity in the 
pursuit of superfluous wealth, which 
is highly unbecoming in a body of 
men so remarkable for an utter 
abnegation of every principle of 
worldliness. The Right Reverend 
Prelate admitted that he and his 
brethren had been for some years appropriating thousands of pounds 
more than had been appointed for their incomes ; but they had done 
so in a spirit of meek submission to circumstances; and if these 
circumstances happened to be particularly flourishing in a pecuniary 
sense, there was no help for it. 

It was the general feeling of the Bishops that the late Order in 
Gouncfl seemed to contemplate the Bight Reverend Bench as a class 
of persons whom it is usual to describe as ** better known than trusted 
for it leaves nothing to their honour, or honesty, for the future, but 
applies the screw to ^ who are henceforth to be appointed. Hitherto, 
the experiment has been tried, whether the Bench would voluntarily do 
what was right ; but their opposition to the voluntary principle has 
been as stubborn on this as on other points, and therefore the newly- 
appointed Bishops are to be made to do what is right — ^at least, with 
regard to their incomes. 

At the very extraordina^ meeting to which we have ^uded, some 
very extraordinary resolutions were carried. The following — we have 
heard— was the principal point on which the Right Reverend Prelates 
unanimously agreed ; and we hope to see the following printed shortly 
as an authorised advertisement in all the newspapers : — 

*^At a meeting of the whole Bench of Bishops, called by Common 
Decency, and presided over — on this occasion — ^by Good Sense, it was 



"Resolved Unanimously, 

"That though, by a late Order in Council, those Bishops only, who 
have been, and may hereafter be, appointed, since the 1st of January, 
1848, are to be reduced to those pdtry pittances, beginning at £4200, 
and ascending to £10,000 a year, which have been absurdly thought 
adequate to supply the very simple necessities of the titled teachers of 
humility — ^they, the Bishops appointed previously to 1848, do voluntarily 
put themselves on an equm footing with their poor bereaved brethren, 
and will pay over, half-yearly, whatever they may receive beyond the 
income they are in justice and honour entitled to. 

"It was further resolved unanimously, That any other course than that 
prescribed by the above resolution, would |)lace the Bishops, appointed 
previous to 1848, before the world as a Right Reverend bpdy of men 
taking advantage of an accident or oversight to retain excessive incomes 
which they were not intended to enjoy, and which— particularly after 
the late Order in Council— they could not retain without a violation of 
the dictates of morality and honour. 

"It was further and finally resolved unanimously. That all pecuniary 
sacrifices are contemptible in the eyes of the Bishops, when compared 
with the interests of the holyi religion over which they preside, and 
which they cannot but feel would suffer most materially were they to 
continue — ^particularly after the late Order in Council— in receipt of the 
enormously excessive revenues, which, though perhaps secured to them 
by the strict letter of the law, as it now stands, are considered 
universally as a disgrace, rather than an honour, to the Right Reverend 
recipients.” 
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KOSSUTH ! 

An Impromptu Lisped in Numbers^ hy a Swell, 

Some fella said the papers say 
That patwiot, who so vewy neeaw 
Was being hanged the othaw day — 
Kossuth— is coming over heeaw. 

I wondaw why they make a fuss 
About his landing on our shaw ; 

I don’t see what it is to us ; 

I only think the man’s a Baw ! 

What has he done, I want to know ? 

Bought against tywants ? — ^vewy well — 
There ’s other fellas have done so : 

Baw instance, there was William Tell, 
They say the man ’s a hewo — ^twue — 

But we’ve had hewos, lots, befaw — 
Ltcaugus, and I don’t know who— 

And too much hewoism ’s a Baw 1 

Now liOPEZ, I should wathaw say, 

J®? would have been the man to cheeaw. 
Supposing he had got away, 

Upon his coming over heeaw. 

One can’t admiaw a mauwal man 
That fights faw libaty and law; 

A bucaniaw one wathaw can : 

The othaw is a simple Baw ! 

You ’ll have no end of songs, no doubt, 
About Kossuth, the bwave and fwee ; 
The Bwitish mob will waw and shout 
Bor this Hungaywian wefugee. 

Hand the cigyaws — ^the wosy pass — 

That ’s a good soul— I ’ll say no maw— 
In shawt, I feel I ’ ve been an ass 
To talk sa match about a Baw ! 


CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 


There seems some difficulty in getting the 
public to have an eye to Cleopatra’s needle, 
which is, nevertheless, valuable, on account of 
its connexion with the thread of history, A 
recent writer in the Times suggests that the 
needle should be allowed to remain sticking in 
the mud of Memphis, in order that we may bring 
over from the same spot a statue of Rameses, 
the Sesostris of the Greeks, who only wants a 
new head-dress and a new pair of legs to place 
i-M- him ou R footiug with the most respectable pieces 

APROPOS OF BLOOMERISM. of sculpture. 

^ , r . , ^ -rsr^ Wb, bj uo mesns, comcidc wlth tho suggcstion 

Ho, 1. {who u looking at the Fnnt of the Bloomer Costume). Well, now, upon my word, to leave Cleopatra’s needle behind; for considering 
I don’t see anything Ridiculous in it. I shall certainly adopt it.” the tremendous piece of work she was always 

Ho. 3. “Bor my part, I so thoroughly despise Conventionality, that I have getting up, the needle of Cleopatra must always 
ordered all my New Things to be made in that very Rational Style ! ” be an object of interest. 


THE MARVELS OP MEDICINE. 

t EALLY the Quack Medicine Vendors i 
seem terribly put to it for some- 
thing new m the shape of a cure, 
lu the dearth of other patients, the 
Lunatics have kindly and appro- 
priately come forward to patronise 
the quack medicines, as will be 
seen by the following extract from 
a country journal ; — 

“ Mad^tess.— Samuel Csabb, ofPinhoe, 
near Exeter, who had twice been the 
inmate of a Lunatic Asylum, was tho- 
roughly restored to reason, when he was 
verging upon his seventieth year! Me, 
Hitt, landlord of the Heart of Oak Inn, 
Pinhoe, vouches for this case, as also for 
another in the same neighbourhood, 
“where a young man was effectually 
^ cured, in a single night, of insanity, by 

* swallowing the whole contents of a thir- 

teen-penny-halfpenuy box of No. 2 Pills, which had been inadvertently left in his 
bed-room,” 

We suspect, however, that there is nothing very new iu the con- 1 
nexion between the pills alluded to aud the Insane ; for we should i 
j imagiae none but madmen could have been attracted by the puffing 1 


advertisements in which the universal effects of quack medicines are 
stated. There is something melancholy, and yet mirthful, in the idea 
of a young lunatic jumping out of bed, “ swallowing the entire contents 
of a thicteen-penny-half penny box of No. 2, which had been inad- 
vertently left in his room,” and waking up in the morning with all his 
mental faculties restored to him. We can, nevertheless, very well 
believe, that if any insane person should enter upon a course of quack 
pills, a single box will be quite enough to bring him to his senses. 

BOMBA’S DEVOTIONS. 

In the Morning lost it is recorded that — 

“ At tb© recent celebration of the annual solemnity of the Holy Virgin of Pledig^fotta, 
at Naples, the Hing reviewed 64 battalions of infantry, 42 si^uadrons of cavalry, and 
9 field batteries, in honour of the ‘ Queen of Heaven.’ ” 

We know who is meant here by the absurd title “ Queen of Heaven 
but is that Heaven Bomba’s Heaven, and that personage Bomba’s 
Queen ? We should think not. In the first book of Paradise Lost is 
contained an account of certain spirits, who, ascending out of another 
place, established themselves on earth as heathen deities. Among 
them, sings Milton, 

“ Came Astoretb, whom the Pboeinelaiis called 
Astarte, queen of heaven.” 

Thu we should rather take to be the goddess "of Bomba’s idolatry ; 
the divinity in whose honour he let off his murderous cannon, and burnt 
his sulphurous incense. 




CLOSING OF THE EXHIBITION. 

Ihe Amazon Putting on her Bonnet and Shawl. 

Amazon (fo Greek Slave). “Well, mt Dear! I’m yery glad it’s over. It’s very Hard Work keeping in One 

Attitude por Eive Months together, isn’t it? ” 






PUNCHES NOTES AND QUERIES. 

VB. cimous^and enter- 
taming contempo- 
bearing tJie 
title of “Ifohs and 
Queries,^* seems to 
have notes addressed 
to him occasionally, 
wbicb ought to have 
been forwarded to 
us ; and we shall 
take the liberty, 
therefore, of now 
and then writing re- 
plies to them. 

An individual in 
a recent number, 
who signs himself 
“L. L. V^-(did 
ever three ells go 
to such an absurd 
length before ?)~in- 
quires into the al- 
leged insanity of 
March hares. We 
beg to assure Mm 
that there is no au- 
thority for the say- 
ing, that hares ac- 
tually go mad in 
March, though it is 
about the time of 
, , , . . , "^hen each 

very particular hare may be seen to stand on end— which is, perhaps, 
the origm of the old saying. 

Dalstonia, in the same number, inquire^ " Who wrote Mother 
Bench’s Tales ? ’’ Need we tell him that Mother Bunch’s Tales all 
came out of Mother Bunch’s head in the usual manner ? 

Ujie.A. G. writes a short note to inquire what is the meaning of 
Boosmg Grass.” We never heard of “ boosing grass,” but we have no 
hesitatmn in explaining it to be any kind of grass that a man, in a state 
of mtoxication, happens to lie down upon. 

We shall, from time to time, furnish answers to the notes— as well 
as the queries— sent to our contemporary ; and those who do not find a 
satisfactory reply in the pages of our ingenious little friend, wiD, 
perhaps, meet with enlightenment in our own periodical. 



AN mSTOEICAL TEA-PAETT. 


— ^ «**«.** xibcjitti/uxc exalts us m our own eyes, 

and in the ey^ of the nations as a most philosophic and withS 
most methodical people. By means of the Circular — ^wMch is a note 
written to the pre^t world and the world’s posterity— we and future 
generatmns learn that on such a morning, on such an hour. Majesty or 


oubttv vrju. KIU.VJUL Oi XUVIX XULUg, UJU SUeU 

minor Royrnty took a ride or walk ; a knowledge, that doubtless 
enhances the v^ue of royalty m the breasts of the loyal and the con- 
templative. With this abounding faith in the exalting uses of Court 
shouted feom t^ minarets of a palace, we are happy to find 
that ^e visits of two of Hm Majesty’s little boys are already deemed 
of l^cient national importance to be gravely chronicled for the present 
and the future ; 

“The Peinob of Walbs and Pbibcb Aiotied ' honoured Sie James and Ladt 
Clark with their company AT TEA, at Birlchall, on Saturday afternoon! » 

This annoracement is affecting by its very simplicity. At Tea ! ” 
iwo monosyllables set forth the whole ceremony. As two cherry-stones 
® 11 ^ double service of tea-spoons: so do two 

words shut up all the pomp and circumstance of a princely tea-party ! 
let, we fear that the very brevity of the proclamation, however sufficient 
nr a en-n-o».fl tt satisfy the more curious and news- 

generation. Busy thousands may ask— and vainly 


folks they are in due season to control and govern. How much of our 
veneration towar^ Prince Garoantua may we owe to our knowledge 
with his nurses; who, every morning, to cheer him up, 
woiud play with a knife upon the glasses, on the bottles vrith their 
stopples, and on the pottle-pots with their lids and covers ! ” And 
when we learn that, in his infancy, Prince Pantagrtjel ‘^at every 

meal supped up w-.iv 4.1 j i — j_.- .i _ «« •' 

wisely ] 
glory oj 

^■^^1^ parting historical point of the little Prince oe Waxes 
and the lesser Prince Axered. 



xet, we fear that the very brevity of the proclamation, however sufficieni 
tor the severely wise, may fail to satisfy the more curious and news- 
mongepig of our generation. Busy thousands may ask— and vainly 
STBen tea? Another multitude may ansiously inquire 
was the tea black ? A third impulsive host may emphatically 
i!?® ^ ” .History having chronicled the fact 

• ought not to have omitted the particular canister. This 

is a fault ; nevertheless, let us be thankful that we arc assured, past 
au prese^ and future, that tea was stirred, sipped, and 

sw^owed by the ^nfc® op Waees and Puincb Alpked, at the table 
or oiB Jams and. Ladt Clauk, at Birkhall, on a Saturday ^temoon ! 
10 our Stock of historical knowledge this is something. 

Great is the effect of the doings of baby and boy princes upon the 


LINES TO BE EECITED ON THE CLOSING OF 
THE EXHIBITION. 

At last the Exhibition closes— but 
Most things that open are obliged to shut ; 

^ knell is tolled by its electric clock, 
l^ch strikes— and everybody feels the shock. 

Happy,” cries CoLONEX Sebthorp, the release!” 

* — thf ExMbition’s end is peace, 
lhat end was gained, and Sebthoep must confess 
The whole affair has been a great success.. 

Among ourselves — ^with folks of foreign lands. 

We’ve had one general scene of shaking hands,; 

The whole World’s arms have great John Bxixx embraced, 

But Med to compass his enormous waist. 

.ram pisaffection ne’er has reared his head. 

With beard, ^d blouse, and Phrygian fool’s cap red : 

Nor formed the pike, nor forged th^olt ^ feat 
By ioaoing bottles meant for gingffir-beet, 

Londoi * ’ ’ 


Still London stands, her thousand sewers amid, 
j^d Liverpool— exactly where she did. 
iwas order everywhere, and quiet all ; 

There ne’er were better manners at a ball.l 

Oh cabmen I mourn the Exhibition’s end 1 
You ’busmen, also, should lament your friend ; 

The arts it fostered— they were not a few— 
promni omnibus — ^were good for you. 

Alas I ye wortMes of the whip and rein, 

^en can you hope for such a chance again ? 

With such a multitude of fares to meet. 

And such a lot of foreigners to cheat ? 

Time, the great Showman, soon will let us know 
The grand results of this gigantic Show. 

A ^er taste— there ’s reason to suppose— 

Wm carve our furniture, and cut our clothes ; 

Wm o’er our glass, our plate, and crockery reign, 
Md dye our fabrics with a nicer stain ; 

Enhance each ornament which Beauty decks. 

And add attraction to the female sex. 

Meanwhile, a new machine our harvest mows ; 

A novel fire-arm threatens England’s foes. 

But all that ’s fine must have its day, or hour^ 
The World’s g^at Pair, or garden’s fittle flowm:; , 
And still less time can I afford to spend— 

So thus I bring my verses to an end. 


THE EXPECTED REEORM. 


My Dear Lord John Russexx, 

TOat are you doing ? I have not heard a word from you for 
It IS said that you are at work on a plan for extending' the 

harimi— .nnw trni’i 0 IV/T™ J T X r 


an age. 


ec&siuu; uub buai. ^ oe noxning to tne difficulty you will encounter 
from the manoeuTOs of the papal enemy, if you allow Parliament to 
aissolve without having considerably increased the representatives of 
tr^ Bntpns. I am, my dear Lord, everybody’s adviser, but more 
particularly, at the present moment, yours, 

P.S. The Conservatives and Protectiomsts may, perhaps, thiTrlr ife 
aesirame that the Irish element should possess more infinenee in the 
ffigMlature than it has already. In that case they will, of course, do 
their utmost to defeat any such plan of Reform as that wMcii I 
recommend you to bring forward. p 
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AGE BEFORE HONESTY IN THE CHURCH. 








llI^lN^- I 


Advertisement, of whicli idei 
the following is a literal 
copy, appeared in the 
Cambridge Chronicle of 
the^lSth of September, N, 

rro AGED CLERGY- *. 

A men.— A Clergyman, not i 

y leas than Seventy-seven, is 
) songht, for presentation to a OWl 
') vacant Benefice. His views yyag 
D must not differ materially ft om j „ 4. 
^ those of the Primate. 

i \V f desirahle that he n^'U 

■ ~ L I tt Wy/ ' > should possess some small Pri- Im p 

— T' o / 1 rJ ^ vate Means— References will fUa 

M -r/ ' ts 

5 ^1 n \ ^ ^.Cambridge! SOU 

^ ^ A 1^“ ' V “N.B.— NoappUcationscan for 

N I 1 •» replied to except from 

' aV' / I'-'' parties likely to meet the ad- 

J }ifl \ here is a case in which 

I ! yf ^ ' I '‘age before honesty ’Ms assi 

Xf ' required in the character adji 

HI TTTlMllllini Mii^BMi lln / f U J of a clergyman. He must 

tfr! !l if^R. \ ) be not iess^than seventy- emr 

\ ' seven; 0 ^ in other words, the 

i ^ impossible that' the 

II# ^ ] J Y victim will be Mec 

^ able to teach ^his ^parish- tatt( 

His views must not 
differ materially^ from 

* To prevent mistakes, the nnilluminated are apprised, that this those of the Primate.” 

is simply the letter A. Xhe views of a poor old 

gentleman of seventy- 

seven can scarcely give much trouble to his clerical superior. But at all events 
the advertisement gives him a hint that if he does happen to have any convictions 
of liis own, he must let them remain exclusively his own, and keep them to 
himself accordingly . 

It is also “ dedrahle that he should possess some small private means from 
which it appears that the unfortunate veteran is not to expect from his benefice 
enough to live upon. His ‘^private means ” must, however, be sufidciently “ small” 
to make his independence impossible. 

Though the clergyman of seventy-seven must subjugate his o.wn views to those 
of others, it is clear that the “ patron ” is resolved on a will of his own ; for no 
applications except from those "likely to meet the advertiser’s views” will be 
replied to. 

^ One of our^ objects, in calling attention to this disgraceful advertisement, is, to 
give the " Primate,” whose name, or, rather, whose title, is introduced on the 
occasion, an opportunity of looking into it. We say nothing of the pecuniary 
part of the business ; for the surplus moneys of the Bishops appointed before 184i8, 
n retained at all, in opposition to the principles declared by the recent Order in 
• 'W'ill, of course, only be held in trust for objects of charity ; and, espe- 
cially, for the prevention of such scandals to the Cnurch as are shown by an 
advertisement requiring a clergyman, who is not to be paid from his benefice a 
sufficient sum for nis support, but who is expected to have private means to supply 
I'be deficiency. ^ The point to which we would direct the attention of the Bishop 
of the diocese, is the age of the required incumbent, whose capacity for his duties 
IS altogether put out of the question, in order that he may oe prevented from 
encumbering too long a position which he is evidently only required to fill tem- 
porarily, as an old warming-pan, the ashes of which, it is expected, will very 
soon expire. 

THE SUB-MABINE TELEGHAPH. 

i rj 

Wb confess ourselves not a little disappointed at the non-carrying out — or, 

rather, the c^rying out and non-carrying home — of the sub-marine telegraph, 

We hM hoped to have been able to talk from London to our friends in Paris : and 
thou^r the voice employed would have been what the critics call wiry, or ropy, we 
^ould have been perfectly satisfied. We have been longing to see England and ^ - 
i! ranee bound jher by the tie of this extraordinary cable. The long and short “ Th 

of It seems to be, the rope is not long enough; and after "laying out twenty- 

lour Tmlfts. +.wn-+.hirHa nf a milo vavnotv, Ai : r x. j. ii. . 


a yarn, they should have stopped short at the point of 
interest ; and though the incident does not exactly amount 
to "spoiling the ship for a hap’orth of tar,” it realises the 
idea of injuring the metal rope for a little copper. 


NEW MANUAL EOR MILITARY SURGEONS.— 
REVIEW. 

"Punch’s Outlines oe Military Surgery.”— This 
publication is from the pen of Afr. Punchy who reviews his 
own book, in doing which he is not singular. The work 
was called for by the Horse Guards Order, imposing the 
duty of branding deserters on army surgeons. It is, as its 
name may be said to imply, a treatise on the tracing of out- 
lines on the surface of the human body ; an art of which 
the process of branding is an application. In it, however. 
the subject of branding, generally, is fully discussed; ana 
sound practical directions are given to military authorities 
for inflicting a stigma or mark of disgrace upon an honour- 
able profession. With reference, further, to the probable 
transference of the other duties of the executioner to the 
military medical man, the various methods of administering 
corporal and capital punishment are also described; and it 
may be affirmed that this volume will prove of material 
assistance to the young operator, whilst learning how to 
adjust the halter or to wield the cat. No mere book, 
however, will afford the surgeon that qualification for 
employment in the British Army, which, in accordance with 
the views of the Profession entertained at head-quarters, ! 
it will be incumbent on him, henceforth, to acquire from 
clinical instruction in the school of Jack Ketch. 

Mr. Punch does not fail to call the attention of the 
Medical Profession and the public to the fact, that the 
tattoo, which has hitherto exclusively devolved on the 
drummer, has now been allotted, in a great measure, to 
the army surgeon. 



txyju ivug ouuugu, auu aiber laying out wenw- 
lour miles, xwo-thirds of a mile remain still due to enable the rope to meet its 
eng^ements. It is a great pity that, while the manufacturers were spinning 


The City’s Feelings towards Austria. 

A RECENT Times Money article said, 

“There was, generally, a letter feeling in the Foreign Stock Market' 


This must have been rather a bad job for the Austrian 
Loan. 
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ANOTHER BATCH OE CORRESPONDENCE. 










HE stem’ justice we were com- 
AUth ^0 to ourselves last 

W r Mding up to public 

W / tl mdignation the perpetrators 

^ series of assaults upon 
our patience, has not yet had 
the desired effect; for our 
' letter-box has again been assailed by 

/ a shower of offensive missiles. We 
/ have *‘half a mind''— as the sayiug is 
/ — ^to set a steel trap at our scraper,*^ or 

/ / plant a spring-gun in front of our pre- 

/ / j j mises. In the meantime, we proceed 

iu / / work of castigation, hoping 

III ill / ^^^t each victim may prove 

//' “To guilty minds a terrible esample.” 

"■/ //"■!. ‘ 

/V 'Xj/;, ! Delinquent ITumber One is not only 
/ ■' a monster in human form, but he as- 

^ sumes the name, as well as the shape 
'} humanity, by daring to sign himself 

He ventures also to intro- 

YlBTIrtA rvl" O LirplllTT VlTa 


duce the name of a highly respectable 


\ J^vpaicos, ne ventures also to mtro- 

\ ' ^^b? ^ highly respectable 

J ^0®^ ’PoETKAsr like one 
/'■""' '/fe • of tlie heavy coackes?” Adding, by 

"^^y of reply, “Because he never goes 

-■ __=r-.=^=si-r -- put without several Portman-toes in 

his boot.” 

, Hoes not every honest man feel his 
own toes t^lmg to administer that decisive kick which should be the reward of such 
atrocity ? who does not long to see 

.... ‘‘in every honest boot afoot, 

To kich the roguey-poguey through the “world ? ” 

Delinquent Number Two can have very little respect for number one, or he would not 
expose himself to our just indignation by such an act of assmanship as the following : — 

“Why is sleep like a Tournament ? “ Because it ’s a Inightly pastime 1 ” 

writer accompanies this insnlt to our understanding by what he calls some other 
emgmas; but the only real enigma his letter has suggested to us, is one which we cannot 


solve ; namely, how it is that he is not an inmate 
of any asylum for lunatics ? 

, A Third Delinquent is one who has stabbed ns 

• m the dark; ’for he — ^perhaps wisely for himsfll f 
—appends to his communication neither address 

5 nor signature. Who will wonder at his wishing 
3 to preserve his incognito ^ when the following is a 
[ specimen of the dastardly blow that has been 
L aimed at us? 

; “Why may a Curate hope to be a Bishop ? ” 

, — ‘ Because he has a for-lawn hope ! ” 

I “Monster, away I” is the only reply we can 

• deign [to one who has so far forgotten what is 
. due to himself and to society as to indite a 
, conundrum which would lay him open to an in- 
dictment in the Court of Common Sense— which 
is certainly not at Liverpool. 

We can go no further at present in this 
dismal catalogue, for we have already “ supped 
full of horrors,” and shall no doubt be punished 
by a whole stud of night-mares galloping over 
us and around us when we retire to our nocturnal 
paillasse. We have, however, so many arrears, 
that .we shall, on some future day, continue our 
sitting in Equity; and we can only hope that we 
shall have no new trials— if they are not a great 
deal better trials than the old— to dispose off 

The Present Question of Protectioua 

“Mr. Punch, — Zur, Do ’em brand Deserters 
wi’ letter D, I wants to know, cause D stands for 
Disraeli ? « ^ Delooded Eaemue.” 

A PRETTY POLKA. 

We have observed two Polkas, composed by 
the same gentleman, advertised— the “ Clipper” 
a^dthe “Bloomer.” Considering the operation 
of Bloomerism on petticoats, may we not ask 
whether those two words do not mean the same 
thing? 


HfNTS ON DESPATCH WRITING, 

(ILLUSTRATEB BY EXAMPLES.) 

Being Mr^ BuncKs Advice to a young General. 

My DEAR General, 

J . 4-® leaving the important business of garrison dnty, 

and district mspection, for the still more ardnons responsibilities of a 
colonial command, the following hints on one part ox those responsi- 
binties may be useful to you. 

You my be aware— though, perhaps, I have no right to presume so 
^Hph— that there are savages in the neighbonihood of the colony to 
which your appointment takes yon. 

The existence of these savages renders it probable that you may 
sooner or later find vo^seH engaged in a war. 

The ext^sion of British territories is, of course, an object which you 
will never lose sight of. No colony can be comfortable with a horde of 
savages on its frontier, ^ You wiU, therefore, of course keep perpetually 
adyancmg that frontier into the district occupied by the native tribes. 
It IS true there wiU stiU be a frontier, and that the savages will still be 
on the other side of it. It [is probable, also, that they will make an 
obstmate resistance, and that your acquisitions, worthless in themselves, 
can only be pnrchased at a great sacrifice of money and men. You will 
also hear it said by a disaffected colonial press, and echoed, perhaps, by 
radical journals at home, that the existing frontier is a larger one than 
can be protected,^ that the ground you gam is barren sand, and that no 
settlement upon it can ever be safe from surprise by the dispossessed 
natives. 

I need not suggest the answers to shallow objections like these. 

^ argument but that of fo?ce, and a wholesome terror 

of the Briti^ arms must be inspired. Besides, a proper regard for your 
own professional prospects requires that you should do something in 
yom: co^^d, besides presiding at reviews, and writing general 
ordera. ^ Without a war, you will have nothing to do, and without doing 
I sometmg, you have nothing to write to the Colonial Office about ; 
and without writing to the Colonial Office you wiU soon find yourself 
shelved and forgotten. 

I take it for granted, therefore, that you will lose no time in getting 


up a war. The occasion may easily be found. Invite a powerful chief 
to meet you, and when he comes, bully him. He will probably retort, 
and you may then punish him for his insolence. This will provoke 
reprisals, which a regard for the credit of the British name will not 
allow you to overlook. ^ Or you may prefer the plan of recognising 
n^ive rights to the frontier territory, and insisting on the same recog- 
nition from the out-camping settlers, which they ym, no doubt, refuse; 
whereupon the native landlord will, no doubt, aisirain on their cattle: 
and a quarrel is pretty safe to ensue, which will require an armed 
mterference on your part. 

The war once begun, you will, of course, keep it up with British 
pertmacity, and prosecute it with British valour; and your efforts will, 
no doubt, be crowned by that success which British valour rarely fails 
to secure. 

But, as you, in your well-earned character of a thoroughly educated 
soldier win, no^ doubt, prefer to adhere to the rules of regular warfare, 
while your narive adversaries will, no doubt, follow their own savage 
fasinon of fighting, you may occasionally meet with checks, and even 
temporaiy ^scomfitures. These wiU furnish you with an opportunity 
tor displaying the qualities of the great general— I do not mean so 
mnch m overcoming, as in reporting them. 

Your literary training has probably been imperfect. But a general’s 
I literary duties are by no means^ the least important nowadays. It is 
an easy thing to conquer ; but it is not so easy to report a defeat, so 
that it reads like a victory. 

I have no doubt of your capacity to get out of a dangerous position, 
but I am not so sure that you can describe how you got into it, so as to 
leave the impression that it was rather by a profound stratagetic move- 
ment,^ than a humiliating blunder. 

It is this feeling which induces me to venture on giving you these 
hints on the art of military composition. 

Eor proclamations and general orders, Napoleon is the great model. 
Do not suppose, because he commanded an army, and you manoeuvre 
only three regiments, that his sMe would be unsuited to your position. 
Eoiiow the example of a recent Indian Commander-in-Chief, and always 
say the least thing in the biggest words. The soldier likes to be 
addressed in a composition that reads like a platoon fire. 

Suppo^, for^ example, your soldiers have got into a slovenly habit of 
taking off their stocks, which in a hot chmate is very likely, your 
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general order, annonncing your displeastire at tliis, and forbidding it 
for the future, may run thus : 


'GENERAL OBDEE. 


** Soldiers ! Ease is for the Civ^ian : Discipline is for the Soldier. 
The Soldier’s uniform is a part of himself. The Soldier who unbuttons 
his stock will next make away with his necessaries. He who tampers 
with his kit deserves the cat. 

“ Head Quarters.’’ (Signed) Hornblower.” 



/vy 




Or if the weather be damp, and colds in the head prevalent, you may, 
perhaps, desire to put down an unsoldierly use of the pocket-handker- 
chief, which you have observed on march. Instead of issuing a simple 
order thus— 

** The men are forbidden to blow their noses ” — 

which might provoke ridicule, you have but to express your wishes 
thus : — 

GENERAL ORDER. 

Soldiers ! Cold in the Head bespeaks cold in the Heart. His 
Country’s Elag is the only pocket-handkerchief for the Soldier I | 

“ Head Quarters.” (Signed) “ Hornblower.” I 

and you enlist the imagination and esj}rii de corps of your troops 
against an effeminate practice. 

But it is in announcing checks, defeats, and those accidents which 
will occur in the best regulated armies, that your chief dijOiculty will be 
found. The problem for you is to s^ate the fact correctly, but so as in 
all cases to save your own credit. This is, of course, to be done without 
in any way risking that character for veracity which belongs to the 
British soldier. 

I should recommend to you, for this purpose, the study of M. Thiers’s 
work on the Consulate and the Empire, which, with a careful study of 
all c 9 ntemporary bulletins, you will find of great service. 

Briefly, you will, perhaps, prefer examples to principles. Take 
this case. You have advanced on the scene of the war. You can- 
not find the enemy. Your men are suffering from heat, exposure, 
want of water, want of food, and the other hardships inseparable from 
a campaign. Instead of saying—** We marched on such a day, but have 
not yet come up with the enemy,” &c., &c., &c., you may express exactly 
the same fact, in substance, but much more creditably to yourself and 
your men, thus 

“ The Bo-gee tribe is in full retreat before us. Indeed, so precipitate 
is thpir flight, that I have not yet been enabled to come up with them ; 
but i trust that my next despatch will enable me to announce that 1 
have inflicted on those_ treacherous savages the punishment they have 
richly merited, and which the brave troops under my command turn to 
inflict.” 


Here you will observe that an ingenious use is made of the anticipa- 
tion of the great news your next despatch will contain. When the one 
you are writing contains unpleasant mtelligence, always pass from it as 
soon as you can to the pleasant things you trust to announce in the one 
you have not yet written. 

If a tribe, by a feigned retreat, has drawn you into a barren and 
difficult tract, in order that they may plunder, unmolested, in your rear, 
you may even get credit by your blunder, if you describe it in this 
style : — 

“ My movement in advance on the hill district of the Bo-gee tribe, 
I am glad to say, has met with the success^ I anticipated. Kick-a- 
ULLi, their most formidable chief, is hemmed in, in the Kot Mountains ; 
and the brave troops under my command have borne down all resist- 
ance in the advance. I am not able to report the taking of all their 
cattle, as this region is so barren that none have been driven here ; but 
I trust that the operations of Colonel Swelter, on the plains beyond 
the great Pooloo, will result in the capture of enormous herds of cattle 
and sheep. 

“ Kick-a-lilli is, I have no doubt, most anxious to treat ; hut, 
with the usual dissimulation of these sava^s, he has not yet taken any 
step which might betray this anxiety. jBut his desperate position 
cannot be maintained much longer; and the rapid and successful 
invasion of this, the most inaccessible part of the Bo-gee district, by 
the British arms, will, I feel persuaded, convince this observant savage 
of the hopelessness of further resistance. 

“The health of the troops, I regret to sav, is indifferent; but nothing 
can surpass their steadiness under fire, and I trust soon to prove this 
in an encounter with the skulking foe. 

**Of course, the advance of the troops left the frontier to some extent 
open, and advantage has been taken of this by some of the outlying 
tribes near the Scut river to make a foray on the British settlements. 
They have now, however, retreated, terrified, no doubt, by the news of 
our operations in this quarter, and carrying with them some 6000 head 
of cattle. 

** I should have despatched that most intelligent and active officer, 
Major Squab ash, after these wretched plunderers, hut the necessity 
of striking a vigorous blow at this crisis of the war has hitherto pre- 
vented me. I trust, however, in my next despatch to announce the 
utter annihilation of these marauders, and the restoration of their booty 
to its owners. This will, in all probability, conclude the war, and I am 
glad to think that my advance on the hill district will have conduced to 
an end so glorious to British valour. 

“ The conduct of the officers and men under my command is beyond all 
praise. To Colonel Swelter, Major Squabash, Captains Toozey 
and Maccoollup, and all the subalterns engaged under them, I am 
glad to have an opportunity of directing the attention of your Excel- 
lency. No words can describe tlie value of the services rendered to me 
by these officers, without exception. The men also have been admirable. 
The only difficulty has been to restrain their ardour amid the dangers and 
difficulties of this arduous campaign, and to encourage them in the 
pursuit of an enemy whose miserable pusillanimity did not allow him 
once to show himself.” 

Now, who but a man accustomed to this sort of thing, would ever 
guess, from this description, that you had been humbugged, hood- 
winked, and drawn on to the ruin of the colony by the very savages 
you fling so much ink at ? 

This, I take it, is the object to be kept in view. 

Of course you must be prepared for the grumbling of Colonial mal- 
contents. But do not let that discourage you. It is the lot of every 
faithful servant of the Colonial Office. 

And provided that your despatches are so worded as to stand the 
scrutiny of newspaper-readers, you need not apprehend anything from 
the sternness of official criticism. The Office are quite sensible of the 
duty that lies upon them of supporting their servants in their too often 
thankless duties, and all they ask in return is that their servants should 
do as much for the Office. ^ Then, as for the troops under your com- 
mand, only take care to praise everybody, and nobody will be dissatisfied. 

Attention to these hints, will, I trust, ensure for you a glorious com- 
mand, and a good pension. JSn Attendant^ 

Believe me, my dear Hornblower, with best wishes. 

Your faithful Eriend, 


How to Wash out a Horse’s Mouth. 

The following is the mode in which the mouth of an omnibus horse 
is usually washed out, while the passengers are kept waiting. 

The driver, having drawn up at a public-house, descends from his 
box, and retires with the conductor into the bar, where a pot of porter 
is called for. Both drink alternately till the whole is finished, when 
the driver resumes his seat, the conductor his perch ; and the horses’ 
mouths are to be considered as ‘'washed out,” to all intents and 
purposes. 
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POOR FUGGY. 

• I ■ " •} 1 . Those who know Top- 

. > ' ' ■ , ■ ■ HAM SaWYEB. 

' . i-ii; the accompiishea 

■ !. young Eari oe 

to fastidiousness, 

in his spelling— in this affording an example to many of the younger 
nobility ; and may be pardoned some of his bitterness, which may be 
set to the account of his w ell-known ^ disappointment, two years since 
(when he was, as yet, but the penniless and Hohotjrable Topham 
Sawyer), when the lovely Lady Babrara Pehdragon, daughter, we 
need scarcely state, of the Marquess op M— hgelw— rzelshirp, threw 
him over, and married the Boman Prutce Corpodebacco, nephew of 
the Cardinal of that name. Trifies from the pens of the great are 
dways acceptable in certain circles ; and the following extract of a 
letter from Lord Swellmorb to his intimate and noble friend the 
Marquess op Macassar, though on a trifling subject, will be read not 
without interest by those who admire our country's institutions. The 
noble Earl, whilst waiting at his Club to see ^ Messrs^ Aminadab 
and Nebuchadnezzar, on pecuniary business, having promised to write 
to the Marquess op Macassar at Paris, (indeed, concerning Bills 
of Exchange, on which both the Noble Lords are liable), dashed off a 
letter, partly on private affairs, and concluding with the following lively 
passages : — 

“I sit here, my dear Macass, and see the people go by to the Exhi- 
bition. It ’s better than going there. Smve mari magm : you see the 
ocean devilish well from the shore. You’re only sick if you go to sea. 
I wish they'd give us a smoking-room fronting Piccadilly, why don't 
the new men who have been building, have smoking-rooms to the 
street ? I like those fellows at Brighton who sit on the cliff, m a ground- 
floor room, smoking— after dinner— having nuts and port-wine at three 
o’clock on Sundays. I saw a fellow there lately — his stout old wife 
went out to church— and there he sate, with his legs on the second chair, 
unbuttoned, and looking out of window with a jolly red face. I felt 
inclined to put my hand in and take a glass, and say, ‘Your health, old 
boy ! ’ Has cigars smelt offensively, but I envied him rather — ^not that I 
envy anybody much, or pity anybody, or despise anybody, or admire 
anybody. I've nothing what you call to live for— now you have, 
Macass. Your ’re very fond of your whiskers, and anxious about over- 
coming your waist. You have an aim, my boy, and a purpose in your 
existence ; coax your whiskers, and struggle manfully with your corpo- 
ration, my poor old Macass, and thank your stars that you have these 
to interest you, 

“ Here ’s a fellow who has had an object in life, too, it appears. I j 
cut his advertisement out of the Times. It ’s a devilish deal better 
than the leading article, 

]"\UTCH PUG FOR SALE — a very fine specimen of this almost extinct 
L/ breed. He is one year and a half old, and very gay and lively, and is the l<md 
fid& property of a gentleman, who, from continued ill-health, is unable to keep him. 
Lowest price 30 guineas. No dealer need apply, either directly or indirectly. May he 
seen at Mr, Harridge’s Forge, Pitt Street Mews, Park Lane., 

“Now, I say, here’s something to excite your symjpathy. An 
announcement more affecting than this can’t well be imagined— a dog 
of an almost extinct breed, and the owner of that rare animal obliged, 
from continued ill-health, to part with him. Think, my dear Macass, 
of a tender and benevolent-minded man, his fine faculties overclouded 


by disease, fondly attached to his darling pug, yet seeing that between i 
him and that beloved being a separation must come I The last inter- 
views are now taking place between them: the last breakfasts: the 
h&i fricassee oi chickens : the last saucers of cream ; the little darling is 
now lapping them up, and licking the hand which shall soon pat its blade 
nose no more, fie is ‘gay and lively’ now, the poor little beggar— 
quite unconscious of his coming fate— but eighteen months’ old— it ’s 
heart-rending. Ain’t it ? 

“What degree of ill-health is it, or what species of malady can it he, 
which obliges a gentleman to part from such a bond fide darling ? This 
invalid’s ill-health is ‘continuous,’ the advertisement says. Do the 
caresses of the pug increase Ms master’s complaint ? does continued 
anxiety for the pretty favourite prevent the owner's return to strength, 
and must he wean himself from the little black-nosed, cock-tailed, 
cream-coloured innocent, as delicate mammas do from their babies r 
What a separation, mon Bieu I Poor Puggy ! poor, poor Master ! 

“ Of course, lie won’t part with him to a dealer, directly or indirectly; 
no, no. Fancy a man’s feelings, the separation over, at seeing Pu^gy 
some day in the Quadrant, in the red waistcoat-pocket of a dirty-looking 
blackguard, with six other dogs, and a wide-awake hat ! An invalid, as 
this gentleman is, couldn’t stand such a sudden shock. He would be 
carried off to a chemist's ; and we should hear of an inquest on a gentle- 
man at the White Bear. Puggy in the Quadrant — Pu^gy in the company 
of all sorts of low dogs, brought up in the worst habits, and barking in 
the vulgarest manner ! Puggy, the once beautiful and innocent, in the 
Quadrant !— Oh don't— I can’t bear the ’orrid thought I 

“But must a man he in high health to keep a Dutch pug ? Does the 
care and anxiety incident on Dutch pug keeping make a man of 
naturally robust habit, ill and delicate? If so, it’s most generous of 
the owner of the little Dutchman to warn the public. You pay thirty 
guineas— the very lowest price— you incur responsibility, infinite care, 
unrest, disease : You lose your peace of mind, and break your heart in 
cherishing this darling; and then you part with him. You recollect 
what happened to the heroes in Homer, how they were made to dogs a 
prey— here is a modem torn in pieces by a little pug. 

“A little Dutch pug, with a little tumed-up black nose. And is there 
no other pretty possessor of a nez~retromse, which man coaxes and dandles, 
and feeds with cream and chicken, and which he parts with after a 
struggle? Ah, my good fellow! Ah, my dear Macassar! We are sad 
dogs ! we are cynical 1 You take my allusion, and your knowledge of the 
world will enable you to understand the allegory of 

“ Your affectionate 

“ The Marquess of Macassar . “ Swellmore.” 


A BILL FOB THE BLOOMEB COSTUME. 


Mrs. Strapper 


To Mrs. Dexter Smith. 


One Pair of Pettiloons, with military hraid down the sides, &c., &c. £2 2 0 

A Pair of Braces to ditto 050 

A Pair of Straps to ditto ........ 0 1 6 

A Valencia Silk Waistcoat, cut in the Gent’s last fashion . 110 

A new Velvet Greek Polka Coat, braided, and lined throughout 

with Silk 440 

Cigar Case for inside pocket of ditto 0 10 0 

Cigars for the same 026 

Joinville Tie, hirds’-eye pattern 0 8 6 

Pair of Buckskin Gloves 0 6 0 

Walking-stick with Silver top 110 

Beautiful Corazza Shirt, with Studs, &c 16 0 


Noble Besemblance. 

The old French Gaxde boasted that “ It dies, but never surrenders.” 

The same with our English Guards of the present day. After dis- 

tinguisMng themselves on the Oaks Day, by throwing eggs, the brave 
fellows were summoned to appear at the Old Bailey ; but they all 
declared, to a man, that “they would die first, before they would 
swo'renderP 

LONE CRYING. 

The old Irish cry of “Ireland for the Irish” will soon he lulled, and 
heard no more ; for if the emigration keeps up its present enormous 
rate, there will soon be not a single Irishman left in Ireland, and the 
cry must be^ ch^ged to “ Ireland for the English,” or any one who 
chooses to live in it. 

Note and Query for the Post Office. 

Note.-^k letter from London to Paris costs hut a letter from 
Paris to London only costs 

Query . — Is the distance from London to Paris ^eater — and pray how 
many miles greater ? — than the distance from Paris to London, that you 
should have to pay twopence extra for it ? Or, if the distance is by 
accident the same, how do you account for the above difference in 

nnstaere ? • 
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THE MEETING OF THE BLOOMERS. 

OM5* Own Seporter.) 

^ inv^ation 

Kelly’s Theatre ia Deaa 

found the house full, and 
empty, though 

rnllm a dozen rush-bottomed 

great as if the promised 

performance had been a Christmas pantomine. , . , , 

At length a young gentleman with moustachios, for which he was in- 
debted either to nature or burnt cork — and we leave the parties to 
settle their claims in the court of the young gentleman’s own conscience 
— ^iTished on to the stage, and striking liis hand upon his heart, 
indicated energetically that that was the place upon which to to]ich a| 
British audience. The appeal was met by silence ; for when did an 
apologist punch his white waistcoat in vain, or plant his fist on his own 
ribs, without giving a dig, at the same time, to a body of impatient 
Englishmen? He appealed for a little delay, which was granted, and 
in a few minutes, the Bloomers, in a body of twelve, running — like a set 
of jugs— in sizes, made their appearance amid that laughter and cheer- 
ing, which are the signs by which John Bull invariably indicates his 
sense of the ludicrous. 

The Bloomers had been announced as a Committee, and we were sur- 
prised to find such an early aptitude for business in young ladies 
between the ages of seven and eleven ; for there were at least three or 
four of the Committee who were evidently in the early milk-and-water- 
hood of extreme juvenility. A middle-aged matronly Bloomer, with a 
good-humoured twinkle in her eye, as if she could^ see and relish the 
absurdity of the whole business, occupied a chair in the centre, while 
under her wings clustered the younger Bloomers ; some trying to lopk 
very demure ; others on the point of going off into one of those bursts 
of nature in which a propensity to laugh is incontrollable. The very 
young Bloomers looked rather frightened until the self-possession of an 
American lady, who seemed to be the only genuine Bloomer of the j 
party, appeared to re-assure the whole of them. Pouring out a glass of 
water, she proposed “ Success to the Cause,” amid cheering as loud 
and urianimous as if the toast bad been the health of the Queen, long 
life to Funck, or any other favourite sentiment of the British people. 

Amlous to give Bloomerism fair play, we would have scrutinised the 
dress; but there were so. many varieties, that we found ourselves^ even 
more perplexed than the looker-on at the peep-show representation of 
the exploits of Napoleon and the Duke oe Wellington. We would 
have inquired on the spot, “ Which is the Bloomer costume ? ” but a 
dread of the reply — “ Whichever you please, my little dear,” put a curb 
on our tongue, if not upon our curiosity. 

Bloomerism, as represented by the Committee, consisted of nothing 
but rather short petticoats, with the usual school-girl trousers fastened 
at the ankle, and the old original Adelaide boots, with which the eye of 
the commonest observer must be familiar. There was an attempt at more 
orthodox Bloomerism on the part of one of the Committee, aged about 
fourteen, who wore a hat, in which she was curbed up with terrible ] 
tightness under the chin, and a brown jacket slightly slashed, after the 
fashion of a peasant descending the mountainous platforms of our 
(^eratic scenery. 

The American lady proceeded wiih her lecture in favour of Bloomerism, 
the gist of which seemed to be, that short petticoats are a high moral 
obligation, and that it is impossible for woman to be free, unless she is 
perfectly easy. .She contended for the necessity of female emancipation, 
but as we have always considered our own sex to be the slaves, we, of 
course, were unable to see the force of the reasoning of the fair 
lecturer. She -promised a tremendous accession of physical energy to 
the ladies if they once get into trousers ; but this looks so like a knock- 
down argument, that we are not very willmg to admit the force of it- 

In the course of the lecture, there was a shuffling at the wing, and a 
fresh accession of Bloomers made their appearance, amid cheers and, 


laughter, which reached the highest point of excitement when a veteran 
Bloomer, in black, with worsted stockings, high-lows, and a bkck beaver 
bonnet, something between a Alary Stuart, a wide-awake, and a cottage, 
skipped forward with a short quick step, and a smiling but peculiarly 
comic countenance. The lecturer had just been insisting that it was 
from no idle vanity the dress was adopted, when her position received 
the accidental illustration we have alluded to. The veteran Bloomer 
was accommodated with a chair in the centre of the stage, and acknow- 
ledged, with a good-humoured cock of her eye, the cheerful salutations 
of the audience. 

The lecturer concluded by thanking those present for their attention ; 

I but she innocently expressed surprise that some of her hearers should 
I have been rude enough to laugh — a proof that shu knew little of John 
Bull, who would receive Socrates himself with a roar, if he were to 
come forward to lecture on the subject she had chosen. A British 
public will listen to reason and hear information ; it must have its 
laugh with, or at — it does not matter which — something, or somebody. 
The performance terminated with ‘‘ God save the by a sort of 

Demi-Semi-Bloomer, who had only bloomed slightly nbout the ankles, 
but in no other respect gave indications of even a budding propensity. 
The Committee of Bloomers were as inharmonious in weir chorus-smg- 
ing as in their dress, for nearly every one adopted, a dinerent line of the 
national anthem, as each pursued a different line in respect to the 
Bloomer costume. Unanimity was not obtained even at the second 
verse, notwithstanding a preliminary cry from the audience of — “ Now 
then — all together this lime ! ” — a hint that was quite lost on the 
Bloomers, who had each a different note, as each had a costume of 
a different cut and mateiial. When they are agreed amon^ themselves 
what the Bloomer costume really is, we shall be able to give sufficient 
reasons for not adopting it. 


THE BALLAD OF SWEET DIZZY AKD THE FAIE 
MAID PROTECTION. 

{From OUT ^private copy of Percy’s ^'Eeliquesf) 

Two lovers sate, on a summer’s day, 

In the shade of an ancient thorn, 

And they saw the pleasant breezes play 
. Through the un-protected com. - 

see no harm by you, fair maid. 

And you see none by me : 

Before long, -a Duty shall be paid 
For your thumping dow-e-ry 1 ” 

Protection sate at her bower-window, 

Watching her yellow crops ; 

She saw sweet Dizzy with Lady Free Trade, 

Pass by from the nearest copse. 

She rose up quick from the bower-window ; 

She threw Bulwer’s pamphlet by : 

She passed, with a groan, to the darkened room 
Where the queer statistics lie. 

And all in the lonely midnight time, 'i 
Past the lonely peeler’s tread, 

Up came the Spirit of that fair maid. 

And stood at Dizzy’s bed : 

“ And are you awake, sweet Dizzy ?” she said ; 

‘‘Or, sweet Dizzy, are you asleep ? 

Heaven send you grace of your gay Free Trade, 

And me of the Standard's sheet.” 


Protection, she died on one day, 

Sweet Dizzy on the morrow ; 

Protection, she died of true, true love ; 

Sweet Dizzy died of sorrow. 

They buried them both in the queer old street 
Where the politicians talk ; 

And from her grave there grew some wheat. 

From his, a cotton-stalk. 

They grew and grew, and gain’d the top 
Of Barry’s new Houses’ spire ; 

And there they tied in a true-love knot. 

Which made the country admire. 

Health oe Europe.— T he Emperor oe Austria, it is said, is so 
extrenaely weak, that it is impossible for him, just at present, to get up 
alone (a loan.) 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE MARKETS. 

We know of notking so sentimental in the columns of a daily news- 
paper as the article devoted to the state of the markets. We seldom 
peruse it without a tendency to tears, which are only checked by the 
recollection that it is only on bags of coffee, bales of cotton, parcels 
of pepper, and sacks of ftour, that we are exhausting our useless 
sympathy. 

We, however, defy any one to be otherwise than moved by the 
description of the markets, which is evidently the production of a 
writer who luxuriates in a strain of melancholy tenderness, that is 
excluded by universal consent from every other portion of the news- 
paper. The literary sentimentalist finding no market among the book- 
sellers for his goods, has gone to the very markets themselves, and has 
secured a comer in the journals, where he may indulge without restraint 
his tendency to pathos. 

Let us take a specimen of that affecting style of writing, which has 
found its way, appropriately enough, to Mincing Lane, ever since the 
mincing manner has been banished from the publications put fmrth 
by the West-end publishers. 

** An improved feeling had again hegun to show itself in the coffee-marketiiwherfr 
dulness had until lately prevailed, and sugars began to assume a. livelier aspect,.”' 

Surely this must be written by some fashionable novelist '^out of 
luck/’ whose Rosa Matilda-isms, that once used to cloy the circula- 
ting libraries with their sweetness, have rushed to the su^ cask as 
the only alternative to avoid the butter-shop. Substitute Augustus 
Danvees for the coffee-market,'*^ insert Rosaxie in the place of 
“ sugars,’* and we get a sentence that would seem to form part, of a 
sentimental novel of ten years back, when the writers of the same sort 
of stuff could command their three or five hundred pounds for an 
adequate lot of it. The paragraph, as amended, will stand thus.: 

An improved feeling had again begun to show itself in Augustus Daktees (the 
coffee-market), where dulness had until lately prevailed, and Eosaliit (sugars) began to 
assume a livelier aspect.” 

We know nothing of ths mysteries of what is termed the “ staff” 
of a daily paper; but we certainly picture to ourselves the writer of 
the markets, as a pale gentleman, with a forehead shaved up to its 
highest, a Byron tie, a turned-down shirt collar, and a melancholy cast 
of countenance. We can imagine him walking moodily about the 
markets, looking out anxiously for a glimpse of gloom in sugars, and 
feeling an indescribable satisfaction in the dulness of peppers. Why is 
it necessary that Wool should be “flat,” Bengal figs “low,” Indigo 
“ dull,” Rice “ depressed,” and everything that seems nice and eatable 
so wretchedly low-spirited ? It is seldom we meet with a bit of sensible 
“firmness” in something or other; but, even if we do, we are told of 
a “tendency to give way,” before we get to the end of the article. 

We earnestly entreat our daily contemporaries to get rid of the dull 
sentimental dogs who howl and moan over the markets, and put them 
into the hands of some of the more lively writers, of whom there is no j 
lack on all the newspaper establishments. We can never venture to 
look at the markets in any of the morning papers without feeling a con- 
sciousness that our spirits are going to be damped by some details of 
“dulness” here, “lowness” there, and “a feeling of depression”! 
everywhere, in which we are only tod ready to sympathise. 


lalectric Oomplimenta | 

The laying down of the Submarine Telegraph is. to be inaugurated 
by di fete. 

“ Peieoe Albert is t(y flash an electric spark from London, which is to fire off a 
cannon, at the Invalides; and Louis Napoleon, by tbe same means, is to fire off a 
cannon at the Tower of London.” 

And in order to give a double significance to the ceremony, the gxui 
of Peince Albeet will proclaim to Paris the arrival of Kossuth in 
England ; whilst the gun of Louis NapoleoN' will publish, the de- 
parture oi Ajkd-el-Kadee from France. 


THE SETMOUE MOTTO.' 

We have it now upon the authority of the T^mee, that it is the motto 
of Loed SjsyMOUE “ to do nothing until he is forced, and then to do 
as little as possible.” This speaks the determination of the animal 
enshrined in the ballad ; the identical animal “ that wouldn’t go,” until 
forced, and then, as little way as possible. Wits jump 1 


Rause q£ Commons Belies. 

Some of the benches of the old House of Commons' have been 
purchased by an imaginative urholsterer, who proposes to work them 
up into easy chairs, warranted to provide sleep for any sitters, together 
with bedsteads that shall impart a sweet oblivion to whomsoever may 
lie in them, however.great their difficulties, and whatever the confusion 
of the House. 


^ . " ‘''y 



SUDDEN INDISPOSITION OE THE FRENCH ! 

TELEGRAPH., I 

EALLT^no popular singer is so I 
subjtct to sudden indisposi- j 
tions as the Erenoh Tele- ! 
OTph. There is never any- 
thing of importance to com- 
municate, but it is sure to be 
laid up with some timely com- 
plaint, that deprives it of the 
use of its limbs. The great 
cause of its many illnesses 
seems to be the fog. No over- 
paid Prima Donna in Eng- 
land has been so often “A«- 
ierrowpu par le Brouillard^* 
as the Ei'ench Telegraph. 

An interruption of this 
sort occurred the other day, 
when Kossuth wished to 
travel through Prance. The 
Telearaph was entrusted with the message that had to be carried up to 
the French President. About half way, ajioJent cramp seiz'ed its Imnds 
and arms, and prevented it pointing a "single finger/ excepting the 
finger of scorn, which people say they saw the Telegraph deliberately 
pointrin tbe-d'irection of the Elysee. A fog was the cause of tliis sudden 
paralysis,; and.we have no doubt that Louis Napdlkon would see many 
more, tilings, which, if he were wise, he should see, if it' were not for 
the tremendous fogs, in which Lis reason apparently delights in losing 
itself. The fog in question lasted some four or five days— wh'cli is the 
more curious, as fogs are not in the habit generally of stopping at a 
place so long in the month of September. England, even— which we 
^ways thought was the pays de predilection of all fogs — is rarely 
favoured with so prolonged a stay. However, it must be very con- 
venient to ^ve a fog always at one’s command; and, to do Louis 
Napoleon justice, he rarely throws one away ; for he understands the 
art of keeping France in a peri^etual fog, as well as one who has 
preceded him in pulling the strings of (iovernment, or the French 
Telegraph. 

But when this wooden oM Telegraph is done away with— for electricity 
must soon sphnter its crazy limbs into a thousand pieces — what will he 
do then? He will miss liis affedionate fog. He will not be able to 
say that the Electric Telegraph was “ Interrompu par le Brouillard ” for 
a whole week I Some new fog will have to be blown into the people’s 
eyes. It will be a flock of geese which has snapped all the wires, or 
some thievish bell-hanger who has stolen them, or perhaps the galvanic 
battery will be found too ill to work. A “ sudden indisposition ” of 
some sort will be found somewhere, if only to support the ancient refpu^ 
tation of theFiencli Telegraph. In the meantime, a number of cele- 
brated physicians should be appointed to watch over it, with stringent 
directions not to let it move out, under any circumstances, in a fog, for 
fear of its catching cold. If some such precaution is not' taken, we 
shall be having the result of next year’s Inierrompu par le 

Brouillard’* which would be very provoking at a time when Louis 
IN APOLLON would wish to see his way perfectly clear through France; 
though, on the other side, the greater the fog, the greater the President’s- 
charices of re-election, as the people would be prevented from scruti- 
nising too closely his claims to the office. 


A TERRIBLE AND PROPHETIC SILENCE. 

The Times gives the following from its "own” Italian correspondent, 
relative to the reception of the Austrian Emperor in Italy 

‘‘An eye-witness, a military man, assures me that the silence of the Milanese was 
terrifyintf^ When the Emperor was at the theatre at Verona, but one Italian lady of 
disuncciun was present.” 

What says the Italian poet, AlLITEEI, of silence ? 

“ SilemiOfJifflia d^alta. vendetta.! ” 

“ Silence, the daughter of deep vengeance ! ” 

Such silence— let Feancis Joseph be assured of’ it^was’ at Milan 
and elsewhere. 


Many a True Woxd'said in Jest. 

When we recollect how many broben-virinded horses have been 
employed in the omnibuses during the Exrhibitian, we are struck by the 
literal truth of the remark, that the proprietors have been dtiving. a 
"roaring” trade. 


A G]pA.T Chance*’ poe the:- BLOOMEES^JuiaiEN opens Drury 
Lane with a Masquerade ! ' 
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GBANDMAMMA IS STJPPOSED TO HAVE GIVEN MASTER TOM 

SOME PLTTMS. 

Mazier Tm, " Now, theit, Gbanny, I ’ve eaten the Plums, and you don’t give me 
S tSPENCB, I ’ll swallow THE StONES ! ” 


A SEAL CURSE TO MOTHERS. 

^ Somebody is in the habit of adver 
tising some farinaceous stuff as food 
for mfants, and publishes, among other 
testimonials, the following : — 

“I consider you a blessing to society at 
large. My little boy cries for a saucer of your 
food every morning.” 

We trust this sort of ‘'blessing” 
will never become general, for if every- 
body's infant should begin to cry eveiy 
morning for a saucer of food, society 
would be thrown into a state of 
distress quite awful ^ to contemplate. 
Imagine the whole infant population 
of the country in full cry at a certain 
hour every morning for a saucer of 
some stuff or other, which not one 
family in a million is likely to be pro- 
vided with. Every parent in dread of 
such a fearful result as an infantine 
squall set up punctually every morning 
for a saucer of food, will take care 
never to introduce into the house that 
terrible disturber of the peace of 
families. 


An Appropriate Present. 

The Emperoe oe Austeia has for- 
warded to Louis Napoleon a poodle 
of extraordinary docility. It will, at 
a word, sit up and beg— lick the boots 
of the Austrian Ambassador, picking 
out his boots from any other boots of 
the corps diplomatique — bark and wag 
his tail for the double eagle, and give 
three distinct howls, one for liherte 
— one for ^galiie—OTit for fraternifi. 
The dog carries a gold collar, en- 
graved on it — " 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE UNTO THE SULTAN? 

Cities, and towns, and boroughs, are assembling to do congratulating 
honour to Kossuth, Well and good— but what shall be done unto the 
Sultan, who, at his own peril, harbonied and comforted the patriot, 
defying the beaks and talons of the double-headed Eagle ? Poor fare 
was it for the carnivorous, obscene bird, to try to glut itself upon that 
hard bit of board — ^hung a short while since at Pesth— with Kossuth 
painted upon it. Tasteless, unsatisfactory food — literally dry as 
chip 1— Hard, indeed, for the bird to make a meal of a bit of wood, 
flavoured at the best with resin or turpentine, when it might have had 
the heart of Kossuth for its garbage ; and would have had, but for 
the gallant Abdul Medjid, the Infidel Sultan, who manfully defied 
a Most Christian Emperor. 

And therefore. What shall be Done unto the Turk? Tmch makes 
answer ; 

Let every city, every town, straightway send to the Sultan some 
fitting, significant Testimonial. What can London do? Well, his 
Sublimity, to be sure, will never need it ; but London might send him 
her freedom, in a great gold box. No revolution is likely to cast 
Abdul Meddid from his throne, flying as Abdul Smith a-dovni the 
Bosphorus, to take his seat in England ; or rather his stand, with 
Turkey rhubarb, in Cheapside. Hence, the golden box, though con- 
taining the right of opening a shop, would be of no intrinsic value of 
citizenship; nevertheless, let the gold box, with the civic freedom 
beautifully painted and engrossed by Owen Jones, be forthwith sent. 

And Birmingham shall make a sword for the Sultan : a sword with 
Koran texts, teaching human mercy to the fallen, hospitality to the 
helpless, gleaming on the blade. And the handle shall be of copper; 
sohd copper, wrought from the penny-pieces of the English million. 

Manchester shall weave the Sultan curtains, wherein shall be told the 
story of his beneficent doings — curtains for the Turk’s Divan ! 

Sheffield shall send him razors— writh handles of British o^, exqui- 
sitely carved— for his noble head. 

Erom every town of the United Kingdom let there be some testi- 
monial— however small— straightway voted for the Sultan. A park of 
artillery cannot be too large a present (he may want it), a pocket 
revolver too small a on^. 

And when every and every town have made their individual 
offering,— then let thwe be collected throughout the length and breadth 


of the country, subscriptions, no matter how much or how little, so 
that the total be large, as large it must be. And with this sum total, 
let a three-decker be built, rigged, armed, and provisioned. And let 
this ship be manned, for the occasion, British tars. And as the ship 
sails into the Bosphorus, let the Turkish guns answer the salute of 
“The Kossuth; three-decker, a thanks-offering of the People of 
England to the gallant Abdul Medjid, the Sultan of the Turks.” 

And in this way— according to should honour he done to him 

who preserved Kossuth, and defied Eeancis Joseph. 


THE MAIDA-HILL NO-MOVEMENT. 

Rumoues have reached us the last omnibus which arrived— over 
due — from Maida-hill, that considerable agitation exists in the neigh- 
bourhood, on the subject of the isolated position of the place, and that 
a separate legislature is even spoken of in some quarters. We can 
scarcely be surprised at even this insane idea having got about in a 
district maddened by a sort of forced separation from the rest of the 
civilised world, and dependent for occasional intercourse with it on the 
rare and fitful efforts of a dilatory body of ’bus-rangers. We have, 
however, reason to hope that a closer approximation will speedily take 
place, by virtue of some arrangements now in progress, for expediting 
the means of transit, and that besides looking upon the Maida-hillians 
as men and brothers, we shall be able to regard them in the still nearer 
light of neighbours and visitors. We have long thought it a fearful 
grievance that Maida-hill should be severed from the rest of us by a 
disgraceful species of ’bus craft. 


In the Press, 

CAMPAIGNS OP P. M. THE DUKE OP WELLINGTON 
IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE; 

With his Grace’s Retreat therefrom on the 7th inst. 

BY COLONEL SIBTHOEP, 


A. National Peculiabity. — ^The largest lump of gold discovered at 
Bathurst has been found by — a Scotchman ! 
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THE POLICE AND THE PEOPLE. 

It is evident that the* police are beginning to take that pkce in tk( 
anections of the people — we don’t mean the cooks and housemaids only 
but the people at large— that the soldiers and sailors used to occupy 
in the old war-time there was a sort of enthusiasm for the “blue 
jackets, the defenders of the country : but in these happier days o 
peace, the blue coats— the defenders of order— are becoming the nationa 
favourites. 

boast it used to be to have distinguished themselves 
at the lines of lorres Vedras, find their glories eclipsed by those whose 
pride It IS to have been present and performed good service at the lines 
of pmnibuses and cabs going to and "from the Crystal Palace. The 
taking of a foreign fort seems to sink into insignificance before the 
taking of a refractory cabman^s number— for the simple reason, that 
we do not want and do not care for foreign forts ; but our comfort 
very much depends on the good behaviour of our native cabmen. 

Military engineering has been nothing to the engineering difficulties 
that have been surmounted by oar police force in effecting the passage 
of the crossings, and carrying elderly females with their stores and 
baggage from one side of the way to the other. Every one has been 
charmed during the Great Exhibiiion by the mode in which this truly 
civil power has been rendered effective; and if England expected, she 
has not been disappointed in the expectation, that every policeman 
should be every day on duty. 

We should not be surprised to find the soldiers and sailors of the 
stage displaced from their position as heroes of some of the stock 
drainas, and superseded by the more peaceful heroes of the bull's-eye 
and baton. Our adapters will ^obably be setting to work very soon 
fhe alteration of the old ^ay of the B£cru{ting Serjeant into the 
rohee Serjeant ; and the little interlude of the will possibly 

r revived somewhere or other under the new and more attractive title 
of the Puor Foliceman. Our nautical drama will he superseded by a 
new order of produ 9 tion, in which, instead of Mg Foil and my Fartner 
doe^ we shall he having My Cook and my Inspector Jones ; and T/ie Lass 
that Loves a Sailor^ with a few alterations, may be revived, as The Gal 
that Loves a Feeler, 

Some modern Dibdin will, no doubt, he found to respond to the 
national feeling towards the -gallant class which has lately taken such a 
high position in public regard ; and by way of encouragement to other 
poets,— some of whom, by the way, are only too ready to copy, and too 
often, ^ alas 1 to disfigure, while pilfering, any new idea we throw out— 
we give the Mowing specimen of a song in honour of the Police 
Eorce : — 

jace : rough . 

Suggested ly Diedin's Ifaval Swig of « Tom Tough.” 

name, d'ye see, 's Jack Rough ; I 've seen a little duty, 

T 3 L Chartists used to throng, and stones sometimes throw ; 

I ve had a crack or two that have rather spoiled my beauty ; 

And in many a street I 've cried—"' Come, move on there ! ’Now go ! " 
I’ve served, too, in addition. 

Inside the Exhibition, 

And with Superintendent Pearse have paraded to and fro ; 

And sometimes had to jog 

An old lady at her grog. 

As I smiled in her face vsith my ” Move on ! Go I ” 

When from my Cook to part I first weighed anchor. 

And she was smiling down in the area below, 

Eor the meat and bread and butter I paused first to thank her, 

But I jumped upon the pavement with my Move on ! Go I ” 
Policemen, though exposed to jokes. 

Love meat and bread like other folks. 

Though their duty they mustn't neglect, they know; 

Bo I seized my truncheon new. 

Like a Peeler true, 

And in spite of care sung out, ""Who's there?— you must move 
on! Go!” 

And now at last retired with a pretty decent pension. 

Which is due to long service, as all men Imow, 

I keep myself away from all strife and contention. 

And never say to nobody “Move on ! Go ! ” 

So I takes my pipe, and as 1 smokes, 

I crack ^ain the oldest jokes. 

That L learned, when in the force, from facetious Joe. < 

Then to country and Queen ^ 

^ No danger can be seen, 

Wnen policemen say to Anarchy, "" Move off 1 Go I ” 

A Forgotten Feast.— A feast in the Crystal Palace to the work- ^ 
men who built it. 

" 

PAPA and PKBEDOM op opinion ! 

You should read Papa’s Allocution. It is published in that nice 
paper, the Tubist, In it. Papa says ho'W kind he has been 1o his **inost 
dear Daughter,” Mama Elizabeth. You know that Ma-bta Eliza- 
beth IS the Queen op Spain. Papa tells us that his religion “ is so 
Singly as heretofore to flourish and be dominant” in Spain, that every 
other worship is altogether removed and interdicted.” He shows us 
what a dutiful Laughter Maria Elizabeth is, in having promised to 
help his good Bishops to restrain those naughty men who try to ‘"per- ' 
vert the minds of the faithful,” and also when the Bishops “ shall have ' 
to scatter and drive away from their flocks the detestable and dire 
plague, and ruinous evil of perverse books.” How happy Maria 
Elizabeth must be to have such a good Papa, and how glad the 
Spaniards must feel that their Queen's Papa has given them dear 
Bishops to drive away the naughty books that contradict all their 
lavoui-ite winking pictures, and teach them not to w^orship pretty 
images! 

Then Papa also describes what a good hoy his ‘"most beloved Son,” i 
Leopold II., Grand Duke oe Tuscany and Duke op Lucca, has i 
been, in asking Papa to settle his laws as to Church matters for him; 1 
?? i bow Papa has rewarded him for being so good. Papa says 1 
that^ his Bishops in Tuscany, too, are to “exercise censorship over | 
wrritmgs and works which treat of things relating to religion.” Should i 
you not like to live in Tuscany, with no good-for-nothing Locke and i 
Bacon to put nasty reason into your head, and no wicked Funch to 
find fault with poor Papa ? 

Papa ends by saying that he has great hope that a “convention” 
may be entered into, which may answer the purposes and prosperity of 
Papa s Chureli “ in a distant region.” Papa means this country. Do * 
you not wish Papa may get it ? • 

In the very same Tablet that Papa's Allocution appears in, there is ! 
also published an Address to all Papa's children in Great Britain and ’ 
Ireland, signed “Paul, Archbishop op Armagh,” and “ William 
Keogh, two^ of Papa's big boys. In this Address, yon will find a 
3^esolution passed at a meeting of a society which Paul and 
William belong to, and which society has been got np between them 
and their brothers, on purpose to defend Papa's cause* The resolution 
that the society pledges itself to do all it can to help those Members 
of i’^'^hament that have been trying to make a party, “ having for its 
object the maintenance of civil and religious liberty in the British empire.” 

course, Paul and Willy, and their society, do not mean the 
liberty to believe and teach what you please, by “ civil and religious 
hberty.” If they said they did, they would tell stories: which no 
Insh boy, especially if he is a true son of his Papa, ever tells. They 
mean the liberty to believe and teach what Papa pleases, and nothing 
else. And, if they could have their way. Papa would be able to make 
magistrates and^ judges restrain the naughty people that “pervert the 
J^ciiuds of the faithful,*' and we should be blessed with dear Bishops, 
with the lovely law to back them, “scattering and driving away 
perverse hooks,” and “ exercising censorship ” over the paw-paw press, 
.^d so we should have no more fie-fie books about divinity, and 
phuosophy, and history, and astronomy, .and geology, and chemistry, 
and physiology. 

.^d then, if Johnny Bull would be a good boy, and own his Papa, 
and obey him. Papa would give him^ a pretty strmg of beads to play 
vnth, and a lot of salt fish, and some nice images to amuse him, instead 
of his naughty books, and a little rod to whip himself with, and Papa's 
toe to kiss. 

Ramshay Translated into German. 

[JfVwaie arid 

We understand that the Ambassador for Austria, anticipating a 
change m the fortunes of Mr. Ramshay, Liverpool County Court 
Judge, has taken upon his excellent self to offer Mr. R. a post in the 
Law Courts of Vienna, with letters of naturalisation. Persons ac- 
quainted with Mr. Ramsha.y believe that the bracing air of Austria 
^culd be far more constitutioual for the learned gentleman than the 
^“d 8.tmosphere of Liverpool, With a few Ramshays, the Emperor 
might snap his fingers at half-a-dozen Kossuths, 

SYMPTOMS OP A SEVERE WINTER. 

The Emperor op Austria has been compelled to return to Vienna, 
having found his Italian cities below freezing-point. Two or three 
Q^tmguished generals came hack with frost-bitten noses, so cold was 
the breath of Young Italy. 

Good News for Mr. Disraeli. 

The Durham, Advertiser says — 

g«n*eeper one day lest week 

Such a large family must ackno-wledge the benefit of “Protection.” 
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THE time is close on midnight : above the roof of glass 

With a tremulous touch of silver the Autumn Moon doth pass ; 
Now with paly fire uplighting a stretch of crystal wall. 

And anon her level glories on the Transept letting fall : 

But with the night she waneth, and her lamp is getting low. 

And her fair head she hath hooded, forth from the sky to go ; 

But timidly, and tenderly, she first hath raised her veil, 

To press a fond and farewell kiss on the Statue faces pale, 

That in the Crystal Palace look down so chaste and chill. 

Now the bells have ceased their booming, and the groaning gongs 
are still. 

And for buzz of myriad voices, and tramp of myriad feet. 

There reigns so deep a silence you may hear your own heart beat. 

’Twas in this awful silence I stood within the place. 

And thought of all this toiling and triumph of my race ; 

Of the wea^ stretch of ocean, the weary waste of shore, 

That for this wondrous gathering must have been travelled o’er ; 

What toiling hands and thinking heads ; what wealth, and want, 
and woe ; 

What hopes and fears, and joys and griefs, have joined to make 
the show; 

How, under contribution, my country, strong of will. 

Hath laid both forge and workshop, quarry, and mine, and mill ; 

How into Art’s high studio she hath come with bold demand. 

And all she found there worthiest, hath swept from every land ; 
Through the wide field of Nature hath sent labourers everywhere. 

To gamer up the harvest of water, earth, and air : 

How, not recking creed or colour, her summons she sent forth ‘ 

Prom African Sanaras, to the snow-fields of the North ; 

And how, mth hand all weaponless, and with a naked breast. 

She folded in her great embrace the whole World for a guest — 

And my heart swell’d high with thankful pride that I was England’s son, 
When came the sad and sudden thought — what *s done must be undone ! 
That the day now on its closing the last day was to be, 

That those flood-gates would open to let in their human sea ; 

That with to-morrow’s sunrise the mighty trophy falls, 

Reared by the Industry of Earth withm these crystal walls. 
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Lor !— I WOITBBE TVHEBi: THEY ’ll 
PUT THE HUGE LOOEING GrLASS ? 


« The Crystal Palace cowho Do^!— 
Lor Bless mb I— What a Pity!- Great 
Shame ! &c., &o» 


« Comb Down ?— to be Sure, my Bot ; 

WITHOUT, INDEED, THEY TURN IT INTO A 

Casino. Then I— Ah, then ! &c., &c. 


“ Come Down ? — Of Course !— Should 

NEVER HAVE BEEN RAISED I— RUINATION 

TO Business!” & c.f & o . 


THE CONSTITUTION DEAD AGAIN. 

The eels at Billingsgate are accustomed to the inoonTenienoe of 
beb^stoed ; they merely twist and wriggle a little more or les| and 
tW ^nd The British Constitution is used to death— at toe 
hm(k of Whigs or Radicals. It h^ been 
times within onr memory; and is about to be 

instead of haTing the Lion and Umoom for her arms, should bear I toee 
Cats- this would give her seven-and-twenty accredited hves, 
after’thenllt iff taken by Lonn John Rtjsseih, England with the 
twenty already lost, migh.t liave six more to spare , which, wi 
ZSionfSht last ow time. The QmrMn agam weeps drops of 
ink over the threatened death of the Constitution, a death menaced by 
the !Rtjsseil Reform Bill of next session : 

« And it is at tMs moment— this awful moment of doubt— while not monarchy onl^ ] 
but CTen «pSlto" »ie trembling before an taveding democracy, tbet Lobu Joes 

Russell has had the weakness, or the rashness, to announce — 

In his own words, says the Ctmrterly, “ a new revolution . And 

Poor monarchy ! Dead again 1 What then ? When duly killed, and 
lyk^ hi its hlooi Will it not like BomhasUs Funoso rise upon its 
legs; and blithely sing (for the especial comfort of the Quarterly)— .. 

« For 'twas better far 

Thus to end our sorrow; 

But, if some folks please. 

We T1 die again to-morrow ? ” 

As, no doubt, the English Constitation will die again and 
again and again sing its own epitaph (though we may not be here 
listen to it) and its own resurrection. 


OUR REJECTED CORNER. 

As Mad as a March Hare.— Cutting your hair off with a 

'’'SfiCE.-Adviee is like a policeman, often to be met with when not 
wanted • but, when really wanted, never to be lounu. _ 

The iBBTOTALUER’s Best Friend.— The best friendof Temperance, 
— afd one who doesn’t injure the cause by talkmg-is ’ 

for as it gradually gets less and less every y^, the time must com^ 
when will be compelled to renounce the Bottle, from the very 

I n 111 A 1- *11 I........ l<,r\++lai lorl” Trt TiV T.rt I 


simple fact that he will have no bottle left to fly to . 

Metarhysics.— Metaphysics is like ndmg ?■ hivS 

going round and round, and jumping, and plunging, and taking hirh 
fliSts in the air ; and after all, yon only come back to the point which ■ 

you started from. — Widdieomb, _ j i„ t,. „ ra-nV ' 

Green Tea.— An injurious beverage, since proved to be a rent 
poSon. This may account for the number of characters that have 
been poisoned by old maids, whilst they have been drinking it. 

How TO ELY A KiTB.-We kites fly the best which haveafive- 

®^«DBATfs''’DooI’^’— It generally has “Railway Station” written 

TAUT QD’HNB PORTE SOIT OTTVBRTE, OH PERMfeE !” * j,i 
The above proverb of Adpred Musset has been verified recently by 
the movements of Kossuth. The PoHe 
permission to travel through it, was France, 

which allowed him, in spite of menaces, to escape from it, was iurtej- , 
and, if we will say it. a very Sublime Porte too ! 

a 

The Flower of Tankee-Land. 


I, „ t. .f loyr i. tta 

«of its existence.” ^ — T 
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A BANG WITH A EIPLE. 

TjRELT the decidedly great 
kit that was made, once 
upon a time, by WniLiAM 
Tjell, has been immea- 
surably surpassed by M. 
Jules Geraud, sumamed, 
“The French Lion Killer.’* 
As how? Why, that is 
not very easy to say, ex- ^ 
actly. In a ^ letter ad- 
dressed to a friend, which 
has been published in the 
Journal des Chasseurs, M. 
Gebard thus describes aj 
remarkable shot, by which, ! 
he says, he slew a lion : — 

"I did not hesitate a moment, 
and fired at his mouth. The 
animal fell on the spot, as if 
struck hy lightning. My men 
ran up at the shot, and, as they 
were eager to lay hands on the 
lion, I fired a second time be- 
t-ween the eyes, in order to se- 
cure his lying perfectly still.” 

A vei^ needless pre- 
caution, it seems : for 

“ The, first TmUet had taken the 
course of the spine throughout its 
entire lengthy passing through the 
marrow, and had come out at the 

Thus, you see, there is 
no doubt that M. Gerard 
beats the patriot of Switzer- 
land hollow : indeed it may 
be questioned whether his 
achievement with the lion 
does not equal the exploit 
performed by the cele- 
“ He’s Hit, I’m siiawI*’ brated BaRON MdNCHAU- 

SEN on the bear. The 

only doubt is whether he is to be considered as having eclipsed Tell’s marks- 
manship (and rivalled that of the other hero) with the rifle or— the long bow. 


SACRILEGIOUS OUTRAGE AT WINCHESTER! 

{To the Venerable Mr, Fund,) 

“Yen. Sib, 

“ Allow me to call your attention to an attack on Winchester College by 
theWinton Correspondent of the Hampshire Independent, who, from his complaining 
that the reverend administrators of that institution appropriate two-thirds of its 
revenues, I conclude, as a pious canon says in a similar case, is an Atheist. For- 
bearing to quote his painful remarks on a subject so sacred as clerical income, I 
will content mj^self with refuting his assertion that the object of the fpunder of the 
establishment is not carried out. Affirming, with an audacity smacking rather of 
Manchester than Winchester, that this College was founded by William or 
Wykeham for the children of the inferior classes, he says : — 

“^The very distinct and plain terms of the statutes, 'poor and indigent scholars ’—jputtpcm et 
ijuligentes scholares — ^leave no doubt on this point ; and that the class now educated are not poor and 
indigent scholars, hut the sons of rich men, moving in a sphere far above the class for whose 
benefit Wvkeham’s charity school was intended, nobody will, we think, he hardy enough to deny.^ 

“Now, Yenerable Sir, I deny that hj^pauperes et indigentes scholares^ as above 
quoted, are meant the sort of scholars that are the proper objects of the charity 
of a charity school. If William of Wtkeham had intended them, he would 
have called them sordidos et pannosos scholaTes-'^\:f and ragged scholars — or 
something of that sort. The superior orders can be poor enough — poverty and ‘the 
sense of superiority, often go together. Many of them — some who are even members 
of Parliament — possess less than nothing by several thousands of pounds, which 
they owe. Others are actually described, by the infidel revolutionists who are 
agitating for financial and ecclesiastical reform, as state paupers. The children of 
such parents are the only poor and indigent scholars, in the literal sense, ^ whose 
relief was contemplated by Wtkeham. Intellectual pauperism— from wmch the 
better ranks unhappily are not exempt— was the destitution principally dluded to 
in the statutes of Winchester College. The children are pauperes and indigentes, 
wanting learning : the same words, as applied to their parents, may very possibly 
signify wanting nothing else. 

“ The case standing clearly thus, Venerable Sir, what business has the disciple of 
Spinoza, who questions the inscrutable ways of clergymen in the Hampshire 
Independent, to complain as follows : — 

< It ia a well-known fact that no son of a tradesman is admitted into the College of Winchester. 
A profession is the lowest social grade a man must hold to qualify him for obtaining a scholarship 



for 'his son at Wteeham’s College, founded expressly for ‘poor and 
indigent boys.^ It is well known that there has been within the present 
century a tradesman's son admitted, and that the ‘ poor and indigent ’ 
scholars at that time on ‘ the foundation,’ drove him by persecution from 
the school.’ 

“What would this wicked mnrmurer against clerical 
dispensations have? Bid not the holy Bishop op Win- 
chester found his college to teach, above all things, the 
Christian virtues — and especially humility? Is not this 
the very lesson, which it teaches even the children of 
tradespeople, who do not go there, and which it taught that 
upstart tradesman’s son who did ? Tradesmen Venerable Sir, 
are getting above their station. A vulgar liberalism derides 
the good old dogma, that there is an inherent baseness in 
Commerce. We even hear of the dignity of Trade! But 
the ^irit of chivalry yet haunts the old walls and towers of 
our Cathedral cities. There, at least, the tailor, the cheese- 
monger, are regarded with the contempt due to their 
meanness. There the mighty difference between the man 
who sells figs, and the man who prescribes physic, is yet 
recognised. There society still believes in the great gulf 
that : is fixed between two persons, one of whom can trace 
hack his pedigree three generations nearer than the other 
to the first man. And from the triumph of Trade which we 
have just witnessed in Hyde Park, it is refreshing to turn 
to the glorification of Industry, as Industry is glorified at 
Winchester College. I say, Venerable Sir, this is refreshing 
to the mind, which is constituted like that of, your humble 
servant, 

“ Superbus Blackstrop, B.B. 

^^Mouldwarp Eectorp, Oct. 1851.” 



SINCERE GRIEF AT THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Omnibus Man, Oh, what a horrid shame, to puli. 

DOWN SUCH A B-B-B-BE-AUTIFUL B-B-B-UILDINGI ” 


“ Accidentally Speaking." 

Accidents have become so numerous on railways, that 
they almost pass nnnoticed. The only railway accidents 
which might be likely to excite the smallest notice, would 
be the fact of a whole week passing without a single ac- 
cident — for that would be the most Extraordinary Rail- 
way Accident that has occurred for a long time, and 
which no one will believe until it actually comes to pass. 

AN exotic that WON’t DO. 

Bloomebism appears to be a plant not likely to thrive in 
this climate, A. few specimens have come out here and 
there : but the majority of the Bloomers have been nipped 
in the bud. 
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HOW TO WOEE TOUE MEDALS: HIT OE MISS. SHALL 


CRYSTAL PALACE STAND? 


all the contributors to 
the late Exhibition could not 
expect to take honours in the 
Great Industrial Tripos of 1861, 
some may feel disappointed at 
having missed a medal. A 
simple plan is hereby proposed, 
by which the winners may 
make all the use they can of 
their success, and the losers 
derive as much advantage as 
possible from ^ their Mure. 
Let the medallists on the one 
hand, and the medalless on the 
other, put announcements in 
their shop-windows like the 

IMo. 1 . — For the Medallisfs 
Shop-window, 

Me, Eobson, having had the 
good fortune to have gained a 
Eoyal MEUAXi by the award 
of a jury of his country, and 
several others, for the utility, 

, . beauty, cheapness, durability, 

and adaptation to the Little Puffington market, of the Aeticlbs 

CONTKIBUTED BY HIM TO TEE GeEAT EXHIBITION OP AXL NATIONS, 

1851, under the immediate Pateonage of Hee Majesty the Queen 
and His Eoyal Highness Peince Albeet, will continue to merit 
the approbation of his Eriends and Patrons, by combining in all the 
Gopns supplied at his splendid Establishment, those qualities 
which have earned for him the Testimonal op Royalty at the 
Recommendation op Eueope. 

No, %,--For the Shop Window of the MedallesO, 

Me-. Robson, having not succeeded in obtaining a Medal allotted 
"BT THE Royal Commissionees op the GjReat Exhibition op 1851, for 
the merits of tliu ^ticles selected peom his Extensive Assort- 
^nt, and which elicited the Admiration op Millions at the World’s 
E^, considers the exclusion as no Alarming Eailuee. It will only 
stimulate him to study to the very utmost that Combination op 
Utility, Beauty, &c., in the Splendid Bargains comprised in the 
Magnipicent Stock of his Emporium op All Nations, by which he 
hopes to secure the Patronage and Support of Little Puffington, and 
DEPY Competition. , 

Thus, medallist or no medallist, the advertiser’s goods will equally sell. 

~ - i 

THE LA.8T DAIS OE BATTI’S HIPPODROME. ! 

Na'^e took care that Mk. Batit should finish a hriUiaiit and sue- ! 
cessM season with a regular splash; for the rain poured down in f 
torrents during the last two or three closing performances, and gave c 
the spirited propnetor the benefit of a few-too literal— overflows. 
The Grecian youths, on their Thracian steeds, had their faces liter^y _ 
poulticed with mud, lacked up by the heels of each other’s horses : and « 
at may be said, without a pun, that on their arrival at the winning-post, + 
thechildrenot Greece were dripping. The fiery coursers of BarWy n 
might hare felt their fire quenched by the pelting showers that fell ? 
npon them and thongh unfettered by bit or bridle, they were exposed S 
to the heaviest rams. Happily the season had been too prosperous to t 
bemairedbythecoM^eifeOTpiof a little bad weather at the close ; and a 
we shall look forward to meet Me. B.atty again, in all his glory, accord- j 
w summer of 1852. It may be cited as a proof a 

ot the loyalty of the company, and the good nature of the horses, that t 

++ former never said “ No,” and 

the latter never said ‘ Neigh.” ^ 


Humours of the Bail. 

S complaining in the Times of the gross want of 

punctuality of the London and North-Western Railway, writes thus 

" On going into the Station, I beheld a placard, stating that the comnanv 

either in the starring or arrival of the tra^s as^tated in 
w4"SeU"t^roSK I thinh, Sir, you will agree 

Indeed it does out-Herod Herod : as is likely to be proved bv a i 
greater slaughter than the massacre of the Innocents, 


to Are we to take to ourselves the closing ceremonies of the Exhibition 
,ot as sad, dull presages of the doom of the wondrous fabric itself— a doom 
he resolved upon, and relentlessly pursued by the stem wisdom of the great 
Pan of the Woods and Eorests ? If so, most pertinently, most admir- 
at ably, were those ceremonies ordered : for the very genius of dumpishness 
A of sullen wilfulness, presided on the Saturday, and on the final 

d, Wednesday. Not a man appeared in the lack-a-daisical pageant, not one 
sty from the Prince to the Bishop, hut dulness marked him for her own! 
of Authority seemed to be remorseful of the jocund bearing held on the 
rs 1st of May ; and therefore did a sort of dropjaw penance on the 15th of 
as October. Humdrum was paramount! And the skies sympathised 

e. with human gloom, making all as dim and comfortless without the 
le crystal walls, as authority was dark and glumpy within. A loyal super- 
le ^ition attributed the wet and murky weather to the absence of the 
in Queen. Had she graced the pageant, all would have been light and 
iQ dehonnaire; Her Majesty, according to the cheerful faith, being a 

concentration of sunbeams. 

But the fact is now unalterable ; and let us, as sober, melancholy, 
mind-the-main-chanee Britons, rejoice thereupon. We have redeemed 
onr character— our inalienable right— of dulness. If we did let loose 
somewhat in unseemly gaiety on the 1st of May ; have we not recovered 
^ ourselves in the substantial stupidity of the 16th of October ? If we did 
^ mum and flaunt it in the spring, to the astonishment of the stranger— 

^ who wondered much at jocund Bull !— have we not returned to our 
^ national sackcloth, our characteristic ashes, in autumn ? Yes ; we hope 
f ^ redeemed ourselves in the doubtful opinion of the foreigner. 

We have every faith that the stranger will depart from our shores with 
j the strengthened conviction, that when John Bull in authority makes 
* up his mind to be freezinglycold, and substantially sullen, hemaytriumph- 
^ antly compete with all the human race. There was, as the closing cere- 
g momal was acted, one prize medal wanting. A medal, with a whole 
g pig of lead in it— for the dumps. And this medal— who can doubt it? 
g — ^must have been carried off by the Royal Commission. 

And yet there may have been a kindness intended in the gloom of 
the ceremony: benevolence may have lurked in the doldrums of 
authority. The utter blankness of meaning with which the Exhibition 
ms declared at an end, may have been studiously, yet, withal, tenderly 
[) ^ected to prepare us for the grand consummation of the most pro- 
r found, the most triumphant, and most barbarous stupidity (spiced 
somewhat with wickedness), that ever made ape kmd gape at mankind: 
s —to wit, the destruction of the last wonder of the world, the mar- 
^ fabric that, at a glance, has won the homage of millions, 

? Not that the sensibilitj^j masked in coldness, of authority, was all 
3 undignified by a high, patrician philosophy ; a stoicism that would see 
1 crystal wonder break into nothing, like a prismatic soap-bubble. 

^ p Lord Seymour is to be thought the great original 

01 omcial msensibility : oh, no — 

Sre wild in Woods that noble savage ran,” — 

we had many and many high examples of the rabid contempt of office ' 
tor the wishes and sympathies of the people. Lord Seymour, able as 
he IS m his W, is only a large contributor, not an originator, How- 
ever, when the Palace shall have passed away, we trust that among the 
statues to be raised to commemorate its once whereabout, there will be 
some effigy to eternize the condescension and urbanity radiant in the 
head Minister of Woods and Eorests for 1851. May we propose a 
statue of— The Snarling Eaun ? ^ 

However, taking it as foolishly and wickedly determined by authority 
—and no Jess stupidly and criminally granted and accepted by the 
country— that the wondrous fabric shall be broken up, having served its 
turn, like a child s money-box— how about the reward for the inventor 
ot the new marvel ? Great was the perplexity of the Royal Commission, 
blmded and smothered by visions of bricks and mortar— no more to be 
got together by the appointed time than the final bricks of Babel— 
when Joseph Paxton shot like a sunbeam upon the darkened counoil. 

An outrolling or a sheet of paper— a few master words — and Joseph 
deliverer of his Prince and his Prince’s Magi from 
difficulties that threatened to be inextricable— making for himself a 
world-wide renown, and leaving his name, “like a wiid-fiower to his 
land. I 

_W elL JpsEPB: Paxton, at this writing, has been offered knighthood. 
What beside ? Knighthood may or rnay not he a valuable nominal 
property : tim word the sound — takes its worth from the estimation of 
if ^cre account of such title than 
or the Jingling of pebbles in a tin-pot ; others may consider it still to 
vibrate with ravishing music. 

But knighthood— mere knighthood ! Have we not accidental knights 
I knights of good luck? Royalty goes into Iffie City; and, lo! by 
virtue ot that happy incident, two aldermen blow into knights . “ Wings 
at our shoulders seem to play ! ’' On a sudden, spurs jingle at our civic 
heels, delighting our civic ears. 

Majesty makes a progress, in pelting Ishower, visiting Liverpool, and 
lor the time— sunny Manchester. And a bran fire-new knight presses 
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the Liverpool bolster—a knight, of newest print, is stamped upon the 
cotton city. And it may be well, with onr institutions, that this should 
be. Where the Queen of Beauty set her foot, flowers sprang at the 
touch; where Queen Yictoeia travels, let honours blossom. But 
these are honours of ceremony — Court Circular glories — hardly of 
marked account, when vouchsafed upon men whose official life is not an 
accident ; but whose position in the eye of mankind has been won by 
the insph'ation and the labour of their souls. Surely, the case of Joseph 
Paxton is a case of Genius versus Mayors and Aldermen.’^ 

All dues paid, the Exhibition Commission are encumbered with a 
quarter of a million of money. How much of this is owing to the 
felicitous genius, inspired at the happiest moment, of Joseph Paxton ? 
Beautiful as were the contents of the glass, the glass itself was the 
prime glory ; bearing the same relation to the things it covered, as does 
the shell 

“ that lustre has imbibed 

Tn fhe sun’s palace-porch, -where when unyoked 
His chariot-wheel stands mid-way in the wave,” 

to the fish within it. Of the millions of visitors to the Exhibition, how 
many came to the sight, brought thither by what they had heard and 
read of the wonderful Cry^tS Palace? That Palace, dimly shown in 
pictures — darkly outlined in printers’ ink? Displace that beautiful 
fabric from the mind, and in its stead place the brick-and-mortar moun- 
tain that was to have been— granting it could have been pi‘ed by the 
1st of May — and how many tens of thousands may be deducted from 
the millions of pilgrims who for the past five months have thronged our 
streets wending to Hyde Park ; there, at one glance, to acknowledge a 
wonder of beauty that seemed to realise the fiction of fairy-land : fa 
structure raised rather by the genii of Sindbad, than the materialised 
thought of human genius ? 

Y'hy, the Chanceiloe op the Exceequeb is, in his pride of office, 
a smiling debtor to Joseph Paxton. Jlun through the items of the 
increasing revenue— as last made up — and the fiscal influence of the 
Crystal Palace brightens in almost every numeral. Ail folks with com- 
modities to sell— or sights to show — whatever was the lull for the 
month of May— have reaped a ten-fold harvest. There can be no sulky 
denial of this truth ; the Exchequer possesses proof of it — ^pla^^house 
managers, in thankful closing speeches, confess it. Bui leaving all 
this profit apart, come we to the hard, glittering fact of a quarter of a 
million made beneath the roof of the Crystal Palace. 

What, then, for the architect? Mere knighthood? Court ginger- 
bread, with no gilding ? This will never do. Some small per-centage 
from that quarter of a million is as much the due of Joseph Paxton as 
was his day’s wage to any Joseph the glazier who worked at the 
fabric. All England must grant this truth ; and to the will of England 
to insist upon its application, we hopefully leave it. 

Einally, shall the Crystal Palace stand ? 

This is -a question to be answered, once and for all, by the people. 
A certain knot of the aristocracy, strong in their faith of official 
sympathy towards all that is exclusive, all that is contemptuous 
of the masses, already rejoice in the certainty of the demolition of the 
five months’ wonder of the world. If the people do not speak with one 
loud, unstammering voice, ^ Lord Seymour and his .merry men will 
rush to the destruction jolly, and full-blooded as the Goths rushed 
into Borne. And they will do Goths’ work, to the disgrace of England, 
and the scorn and the amazement of the nations ; if the voice of the 
country do not with one acclaim cry, — “ Hold ! ” 


A PEW WOBDS ON WINES. 

“At this season of the year,” as the advertisements and puffing 
circulars have it, we feel it a duty to give the world a little advice 
upon wines, and if we cannot tell them exactly what to drink, or what 
to buy, we can at least inform them what to avoid. We therefore 
offer the following hints ; — 

1. When you see wine advertised as “an excellent wine to lay down,” 
be sure it is not; worth picking up. 

2. When you read of a wine that is described as “ full of body,” you 
may conclude that it is half spirit. 

3. When you hear of a wine being particularly “racy,” you may set 
it down as sloe. 

4*. When you are asked to purchase a fine old sherry with a nutty 
flavour, the notion of the nut may suggest the idea of what is commonly 
termed a cracker. 

5. When you read of a wine with much beeswing, you may fairly say, 
“buzz!” 


Comicalities of the Corn-Market. 

' In a recent Birmingham Trade Beport, it was stated, 

"We had a fair consumptive demand for heaus at the rates of this day se’nnight, 

" Peas were less inquired for.” 

What unsophisticated mind would not conclude from the above, that 
beans were in a bad way, and peas were better ? 


THE EMPEBOB OP AUSTBIA TO HIS TBEE. 

Oh ! lovely Tree, whereon, delighted, gloats 
Pond Memory’s vision ; oh ! thou only Tree 
Of Austria’s Constitution, that by Croats 
And Cossacks ruling, I permit to be ; 

Brave fruit have hung upon thy bough : 

I fancy they adorn thee now. 

My wondrous Tree— that blossom’st not to bear— 
There was a sad shortcoming in thy load : 

1 miss’d a Louis Batthyany there. 

Cheated of half the debt to vengeance owed ; 

I hoped in vain to pluck a Bem, 

Bipe, also, from thy hempen stem ! 

But worst of all, my own Imperial Tree, 

The choicest burden that thou should’ st have borne 
Hath ’scaped my clutch, and now defieth me, 

Safe in a mightier fortress than Comom. 

Ha ! what avails thy heap of fruit. 

Since, Tree, thou could’st not bear Kossuth ? * 

My Christian curse upon the Moslem fall. 

That, like a blight, hath robbed me of my hope ! 
Thy looked-for produce I had gather’d all. 

But for the Turk ; and he has cut the rope 
Which fondly I believed would be 
A bond between himself and me. 

Woe for thy branch that bore me not Kossuth ! 

I dread the vengeance of a coming day ; 

I fear the axe is laid unto thy root. 

Oh Tree, thou chief suppqrter of my sway ! 

I profit nothing by thy crop 5 
So much the worse for us, my Drop I 


THE JOKE MABKET. 


OST happy are we to be able to 
1 record a better feeling in the Joke 
Market this week; and we have 
seen some specimens of very Air 
loaiddlings or seconds, which are 
likely to command some attention. 
The following are the latest quota- 
tions in dry humour— a species of 
dry goods that will always be in de- 
mand, if the quality is respectable : — 

“A Pee Simple.— The Guinea 
paid to a Quack.” 

“A 200 Guinea Challenge to 
Mb. Hobbs. — ^To pick one of the 
Dead Locks in Pleet Street.” 

The Conundrum Market has not 
yet recovered from its flatness, and, 

' indeed, the facility with which any stuff can be manu- 
factured, will give rise to those constant gluts which 
the public taste naturally revolts against. In this way 
some of the most respectable manufactories are often 
lett with a large stock of a really good quality of 
Conundrum on hand, with no means of getting rid of 
it. The following are some of the best samples we 
have lately met with : — 

‘Why is a very old umbrella, that has been lost, as good as new when 
found ? ” “ Because it ’s re-covered.” 



There is no doubt that the excessive depression in the Conundrum 
trade arises partly from the ignorance of many of those who embark in 
it, and who inundate the markets with worthless paper, which no 
respectable house will look at. The following stuffs have been offered ; 
and we only give the quotations for the purpose of warning young 
beginners against having anything to do with them : — 

“ Why is a Beview like an inferior species of tobacco-pipe ? ” “ Be- 
cause it ’s a meerschaum (mere sham).” 

It will be seen that all the first principles of orthography, on which 
every literary transaction ought to be based, are entirely disregarded 
in this dishonest attempt to gain credit for an article which is really 
worth nothing. We nave ourselves been sometimes asked to make 
advances on produce similar to this ; but we have always avoided doing 
business of any kind with the parties who have applied to us. 


3 


* Kossuth is $ro$&rly pronounced to rhyme with fbuit. 




IW IHHTGS AM MOM AKMIINO THAlf TO M SHOET OE POWEEE TTMM THEM IS A TS, ^Gof^^T 

MEUrTHIS. OEHEES A PlEMlEM SmEEY. TO BAKG AWAY AT THE PHEASAHTS TO-KOEEOW. MG“,f 

IT SEOOm BE PLACED HMEE THEM BeD, TO BE OHI OP THE TPAY OP THE ChILDBEH 1! 


THE PEETTT PAGES OE KENSINGTON. 


THE OPENING AND CLOSING OE THE ORTSTAL PALACE. 

(a contrast.) 


The neifflibourliood of Kensington lias lately been inundated with 
m»es, of all sorts and sizes, from Soyer's Symposium. These pages 
are in a most dog’s-eared condition, with their embroidery torn trom 
their jackets, and their stripes stripped from their trousers. Autumn 
has acted upon the pages as if they had been so many leaves, and as 
the leaves have been blowing about the road, so have the pages been 
—to use a forcible figure— found kicking about the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Kensington. The appearance of these pages partakes ot 
the melancholy and the absurd, in about equal quantities. Some ot 
them retain portions of their old page’s costume, but a highly-buttoned 
jacket frequently goes off into a pair of the seediest corduroys, and 
terminates in a highlow of the most sole-less character. 

Even when on full duty and in full uniform, the Symposium pages 
added very little to the dignity, but a great deal to the noise, ot the 
neighbourhood. We have frequently found them plying the light peg- 
top on the pavement, or urging the easy-going marble mto a hole 
scratched in the thoroughfare. Ever and anon, the wild hop-scotch has 
interrupted our morning walk, and the Symposium pages have proved 
to be our impediments. Sometimes, the volatile leap-frog has inte^ 
rupted our path ; occasionally, the ponderous pick-a-back has barred 
our way ; but the Symposium pages have been always at the top, as well j 
as at the bottom, of our out-of-door annoyances. Now that they are ail 
turned loose upon society, we hardly know what will be the state of the 
Kensingtonian suburb. Even in their busiest days, when they used to 
go in parties of six or seven to put one letter in the post, and when they 
would wait to vault over every street-post in their way, it was bad 
enough ; but now that they have nothing to do, the prospect is a fearful 
one. If it took seven pages to do little, how many will it take to dp 
nothing at all ? is a problem we will not venture on the solution of. 
One seems to have settled himself on a crossing near the scene of 
his former dignity, and the shoe-black corps may receive a few, but 
still there would be a frightful surplus that we see no means of 
dealing with. 


It opened on a smiling morn in May ; 

It closed upon a thorough soaking^ day. 

’Twas opened grandly by our gracious Queen ; 

It finished with a ceremony mean. 

It opened when the air was brisk and dry ; 

It closed beneath a damp and dismal sky. 

But of the contrast would you seek the cause, 
You’ll find it clear enough in Nature’s laws, 
’Twas natural enough that tears should fall 
On losing what has been endeared to all. 

’Twas natural to find a rainy sky 
So sympathetic with the public eye. 

But, oh !— most natural the heavens should frown, 
To hear it said, “ the building will come down.’" 


Preferment for Cahill. 

That pretty-spoken pastor, the Rev. Dr., Cahile, is getting on 
famously with what promises to be a Romish “Complete Detter- 
Writer.” He has just addressed to Lord Palmerston one of those 
mild and dignified epistles which have rendered his name so famous, and. 
done so much to recommend his religion. We advise the P^E to perse- 
vere in his “aggression,” by creating Dr. Cahill Bishop of Billingsgate. 


EXTREMES MEET. 

In passing by Bell Yard, Chancery Lane, the other day, we observed 
a hostelry called Heayen’s Chop-house. We had no notion that Chancery 
was so near Heaven — we should have imagined it to be in another place. 


Eeeects oe Bloomerism. — W e understand that a clwm for. com- 
ensation for injuries sustained by Bloomerism is about to be made 
y the inhabitants of Petticoat Lane. 




PEAISE AND PUDDING. 


Pr-nce AlbeH. — “Master Joseph Paxton — ^In Addition to the Honours that have been heaped 
UPON You, I have much Pleasure in Presenting You with this Piece of ‘Solid Pudding.’” 
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H.M.S. “PEINCE OF WALES” 


ITH the closing of the Exhibition, among 
other regrets, we must not omit to 
mention those naturally excited by the 
fact, that Admiral Beubow Hazy, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Serpentine 
Station, has hauled down his flag. The 
gallant officer retires into private life, 
carrying with him” (says Hoax's Nantical 
Record) “ those regrets which have usually 
attended his departure from the stations 
on which he has served during his naval 
career.” 

Without inquiring too closely into the 
Editor’s phrase— susceptible, according to 
some people, of a double meaning — ^we 
may be allowed to express our regard for 
the gallant officer whose career has thus 
come to a close. In conformity with the 
Admiralty regulations — which require the 
transmission of all journals, &c., kept 
during a commission, to their Lordships— 
the Admiral has forwarded to Whitehall a 
variety of documents. We extract a 
general Report of his, which alone would 
suffice to prove the attention he has paid 
to his duties, and which is curiously ilius- 
trative of the present state of naval affairs. Some may suspect the 
Admiral of irony, occasionally ; but we must protest against any unjust 
interpretation of his valuable document. 

“REPORT. 



“ My LoRDSi “ H, M. S, Prince of Wales, Serpentine, 

“ In forwarding to you the Log of E, M, S, Prince of Wales 
with my Journals, I take the opportunity of making some general ob- 
servations, founded on the experience of my commission. 

“ I am glad to inform your Lordships that the Prince of Wales is 
quite capable of sailing. When you heave up her anchor and put sail 
upon her (which three of your Lordships, at least, know to be the 
necessary preliminaries), she proceeds to move through the water, 
according to the usual laws of motion. When you put the helm down, 
and ease away the head sheets, and so gradually ‘ raise tacks and sheets,’ 
and then haul round the after-yards— ‘hauling of all,’ when the after 
sails ‘All’— she tacks according, also, to the usual laws— known to three 
of your Lordships. I have not observed that she rolls at all remarkably, 
or groans, or tears herself to pieces. It may surprise your Lordships, 
but such is the fact. Your Lordships are aware that you rarely have a 
vessel (capable of sailing faster than a collier) which does not roll, groan, 
and tear, whenever it comes on to blow. 

“ I have to thank your Lordships for not having caused any altera- 
tion to be made in the general build of H, M. S, Prince of Wales^ while 
under my command. Had your Lordships made a total change in the 
build of her stern two or three times, as you did to the CaUdonia^ it 
would possibly have spoilt her, as it spoiled the Caledonia, I thank 
you for your abstinence in this matter. It is with great deference that 
I ask a question— but, Do your Lordships take so much pains about the i 
sterns of vessels under the idea that lAat is the part of them we ought | 
to show to foreigners ? I 

“ I was prepared, my Lords, when I found that H, M. S, Prince of 
Wales was a good sailer, to hear that you were about to have her 
changed into a steamer. I remembered the fate of the Penelope (with 
all her architectural suitors), and expected to have had my vessel 
lengthened, in order to undergo the said ‘ sea change.’ I am grateful 
to your Lordships for your kindness in this particular. 

“ The Prince of Wales was supplied with the masts and rigging intended 
for her, and suited to her size, and not with those of any other of Her 
Majesty’s ships of war. The experiment has answered admirably; and 
I cordially recommend the custom to your Lordships in future. 

“I have occasionally found a discrepancy between the depth of water 
in the Serpentine sea as established by Nature, and the depth of water 
laid down in the Admiralty charts. As duty prompted, I have generally 
given the preference to the latter authority. But I would (with per- 
mission) suggest to your Lordships that these authorities should be 
occasionally compared and harmonised. 

“ Such, my Lords, are the nautical observations which I have to 
submit to you. 

“ With regard to my public duties, as Commander of a British force, I 
leave them to your Lordships’ kind consideration. My conduct in the 
difficult matter of the entprcement of the compensation of the boy 
SnO 0O, for the seizure of. his punt by the Humane Society, was, I 
trust, worthy of a British Admiral. Snogg was compensated. Enough, 
my Lords. I remember Athens ; Lisbon 1 

“ I have paid off my crew, under the usual regulations, and they are 


ah dispersed among the navies of various nations. A part have joined, 
the Excellent, at Portsmouth, to learn gunnery ; whence, my Lords, 
they will gradually depart — to teach that science to the Americans — 
according to the existing custom. 


^To 


“Ia%my Lords, 

"With, &o.. &c., 

* Your obedient Servant, 

“Benbow Hazy.” 


We may possibly glance at others of the late Commander-in-Chief ’s 
documents at a future period. 


PUNCH’S NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Cock Robin.-^^^ Can any of your correspondents tell me,” asks 
ScALiGBR, junior, “who killed Cock Robin?” An under-graduate, 
writing from St. Bees, asks, “whether Cock Robin can be the same 
as Robin Hood ? ” An antiquarian friend suggests that the Sparrow, 
with his bow and arrow, belonged to the old family of the Sparrows. 
who used to occupy a house over the archway on the irchery-grouna 
which has been since pulled down. 

The Horner Family e have been unable to trace the Horner family 
further than the comer into which we were driven when looking after 
little Jack Horner, the eater of the Christmas pie. Pies were not 
always eaten at Christmas ; but a correspondent, dating from Buenos 
Ayres, near Margate, suggests that a Mag-pie may have been the pie 
alluded to, 

Fkouph^s as good as a feast, — agree with onr correspondent, 
CiERiCTJS, that “ enough ” may be a corruption of m <292g^meaning that 
an egg is as good as a feast. The Saxons were the flrst who, from an 
excess of filial piety, taught their grandmothers to suck eggs,j 


A TEA-TOTALLER’S WISH. 

Mine be a cot beside a rill, 

Where I can always drink my fill. 

And underneath an osier’s clump 
Give me a good old-fashioned pump. 

Let me a pleasant brook command, 
Where I could drink out of my hand. 

Or ask — for lack of other mug — 

The nightingale to lend his jug.^f 

A stream should run from north to^south. 
O’er which I ’d hold my watering mouth ; 
And if on more I fain would glut. 

Give me a good-sized water-butt. 

Let others sing the joys of wine — 

The cistern’s wholesome draught be mine; 
I only need a small estate, 

Enough to pay my water-rate. 

Let me hang idly o’er the marge 
Of some full-laden river-barge ; 

My face in water let me dip, 

To catch the fluid on my lip. 

Wealth has for me nor charm nor bribe. 
While water I can still imbibe ; 

Let poets other seasons sing. 

But give me a perpetual spring. 


Fashionable Departures. 

The tide of emigration has fairly set in, or, rather, has set out, from 
the Crystal Palace. Half Austria has been crowded into vans of every 
description; a portion of Russia has left in cabs; fragments of the 
Zollverein have been carried off on trucks ; and we have seen bits of 
Prance on the top of an omnibus ; the Greek Slave was driven off in a 
spring-cart ; and Cain and his Eamily took their departure in a very 
broad-wheeled wagon. 


Not a Bad Bodge. 

By a curious coincidence, the name of one of the United States 
Commissioners at the Exhibition of Industry was Mr. Dodge. The 
Americans could not have selected a better representative, as far as 
name is concerned, for they have shown us a great many clever 
Dodges that were quite unknown to us before, and we dare say the 
Commissioner is the cleverest Dodge of the whole. 
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j BLOOMEBISM IN A BAIL-BOOM. 

j Bloomer, ‘'Mat I have the Pleasure oe Dancing the next Polka 

! WITH YOU?” 


WHAT IS THE WATEE-BAILIFF ? 

That “ Lad the honour of presenting to Her Majesty, at Windsor, 
a fine living Sturgeon, weighing upwards of one hundredweight,”— 
Morning Post, 

Oh, Proeessor Owen, surgeon, 

Pray inform ns what they mean 
By the Creature with a sturgeon 
That was sent before the Queen ? 

It is called a "V^^ater-Bailiff ; 

But, oh dear ! — what can it be ? 

Did Haboun Alraschid, Caliph, 

Such a monster ever see ? 

Has the thing got fins to swim by ? 

Has it fangs within its jaws ? 

And the sturgeon, it caught him by 
What legs, pincers, arms, or claws ? 

London City keeps it, don’t it ? 

Is it skinny -like— or fat? 

"Will it bite d’ ye know, or won’t it ? 

Is it round, or long, or flat ? 

Is it fish, or reptile rather ? 

Like a turtle, or an eel ? ** 

Seems this nondescript of Father 
Thames an otter or a seal ? 

Has it bones, or only gristles ? 

Does it squeak in any mode ? 

Has it horns, or spines, or bristles ? 

Is it spotted like a toad ? 

What, suppose you, may its size be ? 

Is it white-blooded, or red? 

Can you tell me if its eyes be 
In the hind part of its head ? 

Will it sting you ?— has it wattles? 

Has it feelers, that will swathe 
Human beings^ limbs or throttles ? 

Will it seize you when you bathe ? 

Tell ns if it has a tail— if 
Gills, or lungs— if scales, or not ? 

One strange power the Water-Bailiff 
Has unquestionably^ got. 

Does Anatomy “ diskiver” 

Anything that will explain 
How it lives in that same lliver. 

Which is one enormous drain? 


, PEUDENCE AND MESMEEI8M AT HUNGEEPOED 

HALL, 

“Mr, Punch, 

“I WENT, the other evening, to Hungerford Hall, Strand, to 
see an exhibition of animal magnetism by M. Lassaigne and Mlle. 
Prudence, whom M. Lassaigne, by setting her to sleep, causes to 
' do things that make her appear extremely wide awake. 

‘‘ Miss Prudence was soon made to slumber by the usual passes, 
which, though not at all extraordinary in themselves, are, in their 
effects— if they produce any— passing strange. 

“ The first feat Miss Prudence was to perform was that of causing an 
actual magnet to move without touching it. She had been divested of 
her rings, and other ornaments, which might have been steel or iron 
under a mask of gilt. I had satisfied myself that the magnet was a 
hondfide magnet, by applying my latch-key thereunto. Miss Prudence — 
before being magnetised— had apparently tried to make it move without 
effect. She passed her forehead backwards and forwards a few inches 
from it ; and the magnet no more stirred than if her head had been a 
blockhead, instead of the knowledge-box of at least a very sharp young 
lady, 

“ After she had been magnetised, on repeating the movement of her 
forehead near the magnet, the latter certainly did unmistakeably 
oscillate. I was convinced that Miss Prudence had imparted motion 

the magnet. But I remarked^ that I was not sure whether Miss 
Prudence did this by magnetic infiuence or by communicating 
vibration through the floor. Hereupon the inte^reter, and stage- 
manager of the exhibition, had the magnet removed to another place, 
for the satisfaction of ‘the sceptical gentleman,^ as he termed me. 
But I was by no means clear that the magnet, by this move, was put 
out of the sphere of vibration. It moved precisely as before, although 
it was contained in a glass case, and could not have been blown 


upon. But to have been enabled to form a conclusion on the' subject, 

I should have required the magnet to be suspended in its case, 
instead of being set on a stand; and I should have wished Miss 
Prudence to place her head leisurely on one side of the magne^ and 
on the other — ^without bustle and hurry. Unluckily, the power, 1 was 
told, was evanescent, and haste necessary. So the magnet moved ; but 
my mind, Mr, Punch, remained in philosophical equilibrium. 

“A display of thought-reading followed. Mb. Lassaigne, standing 
ten or twelve paces behind Miss Prudence, imparted— seemingly by 
his mere will— to that young lady communications whispered in his ear 
by any one who chose to come forward. He sent her with a bouquet 
to whomsoever he was required to send her amcn^ the spectators. He 
made her talk and gesticulate as if she were walking over briars, roses, 
or what not — the ordeal might have been that of red-hot ploughshares, 
if Mr, Punch had chosen. But I tried a different experiment. The 
process by which the last-named wonder was worked, consisted, partly, j 
in the suggester of the idea to be impressed grasping the hand of the 
somnambulist, and willing the same thing as the operator. I simply 
asked Mr. Lassaigne to make her believe that she was treading on a 
serpent. In the mean time, I took her hand, and willed, with all my 
might, that she should fancy herself walking on heather. She walked 
I on the imaginary serpent, but not on the heather. My will had 
no effect on her whatever, that I could see. Therefore, part of the 
process was unnecessary— then^ why resorted to? And therefore, 
though 1 was convinced that an idea was imparted by Mr. Lassaigne to 
Miss Prudence, somehow, I could no more draw an inference as to 
how it was done, than I could draw a luggage-train. 

“Miss^ Prudence related, very dramatically, short stories which 
were whispered to Mr. Lassaigne, to the satisfaction, in every 
instance, of those who tested her, and who certainly neither ap- 

E eared to be rogues nor fools. Collusion or trick seemed impossible : 
ut here, again, I wanted to analyze; and if I am to believe an 
apparent miracle, merely because I cannot imagine how it is done, I 
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mav as well be called upon to acknowledge that a plum-pudding can be 
boiled in a hat. Such an operation is not more incomprehensible than 
wishing a series of ideas into the head of a person asleep a dozen 
paces off. 

“ Similarly, at the mental command of Mn. Lassaigne, Miss Pot- 
DENCE enacted various attitudes, after divers statues and pictures. 
Anybody might suggest such as he chose. I proposed Jim Crow. 
This I did, not out of buffoonery (which I despise), but because I 
thought Jim Crow’s an unlikely figure to have been preconcerted. 
The interpreter, with a bland smile, told me that Jim Crow was 
‘ impossible—a caricature.* 

“ So I came away little wiser than I went ; for I knew beforehand 
that mesmerists show extraordinary phenomena, to which they seldom 
let you apply the rather necessary process of analysis. They call, in 
reference to their most astounding prodigies, the common caution with 
which a chemist — or any other philosopher — verifies the least remarkable 
fact, scepticism. Nobody else talks thus, except friars and quacks. As 
long as mesmerists continue to resemble them, I am afraid that their 
wonders, however authentic, will obtain no more credit amongst 
reasoning men, than the relics of the one, or the panaceas of the other. 

“Yours truly, 

“The Sceptical Gentleman.** 


ST. PATilICK*S JOURNALS. 



OME days ago the Tines quoted a 
speech of Lord Lucan’s from 
the Irish Daily Dxmess^ which 
speech, it turns out, Lord Lucan 
never made. Dmch might have 
done — ^nay, has done — ^the same 
thin^, Irish papers should be 
carelul. A mistake in the 
Tims may be rectified with- 
out much harm ; but a blunder 
in Dmcli must remain uncor- 
rected for a week, during 
which, it is of course acting 
like a blunderbuss, Mr, Fwich 
would like to see an Irish re- 
port of a Parliament on Col- 
lege Green. The London re- 
porters from the Emerald Isle 
are picked men, and do their 
spiriting accurately, as well as 
gently. But were their places 
supplied by some of their 
brethren at home, we should 
probably find now and then, 
of a fine morning, one of Mr. 
W. J. Fox’s harangues ascribed 
to Sir Robert Inglis, or 
a speech of Colonel Sib- 
THORp’s saddled on Lord John 
Russell. 


THE LAW OE DOMESTIC STORMS. 

Whilst scientific men are very laudably devoting themselves to the 
study of storms in general, we propose investigating that particular 
branch of the subject which is applicable to every-day life ; for a know- 
ledge of tbe theory and causes of domestic storms must be useful to all 
classes of the community. 

It was on contemplating the ruin caused by a domestic hurricane, ^ in 
the midst of China, that the writer first conceived the idea of giving 
his head to a subject about which his head had been broken more than 
once, though he had never before thought of collecting together the 
results* of his experience. 

He had observed that the various domestic storms he'^had encoun- 
tered, as mate of a very troublesome craft, though sometimes sudden 
and furious, had generally some determined cause, and frequently took j 
the same direction, by concentrating towards himself all their violence. | 

He resolved, therefore, on keeping a log, or journal, in which he 
noted down, from hour t9 hour, the state of the craft to which he acted 
as mate — with the nominal rank of commander. He described her 
condition under a slight breeze, her behaviour in rough weather, the 
effect produced upon her by all sorts of airs ; and, in fact, he collected 
such information, that he thought any judicious mate, attached to a 
similar craft, would find little difficulty in her management. 

One of the curiosities of this domestic experience, is the fact, that the 
same hurricanes prevail at about the same periods of the year; and it 
is remarkable, that though the wind seems to be raised with immense 


difficulty about Christmas time, domestic storms are most prevalent I 
at that period. j 

These storms are not felt to operate so severely on those who are i 
provided with a heavy balance, which prevents the agitating influence 
of those fearful ups and downs which are met with at the time 
alluded to. 

Those who are protected by the shelter of a bank are comparatively 
safe in these storms ; though the less substantial craft, unable to meet 
an unusually heavy draft, wfi frequently be found incapable of keeping 
the head above water. 

It is a singular fact, that domestic, like other storms, prevail in 
circles; and, indeed, there is no circle in which they are not to be 
f 9 und ; for they visit the family circle, the higher circles, and the lower 
circles, with almost equal regularity. 

A thorough understanding of the domestic hurricane is of course 
invaluable to a master having the charge of one of the weaker vessels, 
for it enables him to perceive the storm coming on, and to pass out of 
it. A domestic storm is generally preceded by a great deal of puffing 
and blowing, which leads more or less gradually to a regular blow up; 
and the craft will frequently begin to heave in every direction. Some 
masters endeavour to meet the storm by heaving to ; but this often 
doubles, without subduing, its violence. The damage done daring a 
domestic storm of this nature is always very great, and a farSly 
wreck is not unfrequently the sad consequence. 

The numerous different airs that prevail, and form, as it were, the 
elements of a domestic storm, would form a long and lament- 
able chapter of themselves ; but we give the heads of a few of the 
principal. Sometimes a storm begins with trifling airs, hut these often 
mcrease suddenly to a squall of the most alarming character. Some- 
times a storm commences with vapours, which by aegrees dissolve into 
moisture, and a squall springs up, accompanied by torrents of tears 
rushing down the face of nature, or id-nature, with fearful fury. A 
storm of this kind passes over more quickly than some of the other 
sorts, though the craft often goes right over on her beam-ends ; and, 
under these circumstances, if allowed to lay-to for a time, she will 
most probably right of herself, without the mate or master taking any 
trouble. If he is timid, he will probably begin to try and bring the 
craft round, by taking her out of stays, cutting away her rigging, or 
some other desperate process ; but the best way is to leave her alone, 
though it is sometimes justifiable to dip her jib well into the water, for 
the purpose of keeping her steady. If the domestic storm threatens 
to be disagreeably durable, and the squall continues, it may be advisable 
to lower the gaff, by reeffag the, throat-rope or cap-string under the 
jaws, and make all taat and quiet. This process is termed, in nautical 
phraseology, bending a spanker ; and there is no doubt that the most 
formidable spanker may be bent by a firm adoption of the plan 
suggested. If she labours much, you can ease the throat-rope, so as to 
give room for everything to work fairly aloft ; but if you see a squall 
getting up, clew her down immediately. 



Bunch’s G^me of Definitions. 

Embti Greatness.— The Crystal Palace with everything taken 
out of it. 

The Hollow World.— Mr. Wyld’s Great Globe. 


HOCUS ymsTTS focus. 

According to the Dambler^ the Holy Office— as our papistical con- 
temporary calls the Inquisition— has prohibited the practice of Animal 
Magnetism. Clairvoyance, perhaps, is an infringement of the patent of 
S. S. Q) Ignatius Loyola and Rose Tamisier. The miracle-mongery 
line does not, more than any other trade, admit of rivals.. j 


Afternoon Employment WjUjted— by; a Gentleman, who, in con- 
sequence of tbe Closing of the Great Exhibition, doesn’t know what on 
earth to do with himself.x Address, A. Lounger, Esq., Fop^s Alley. 
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THE GRACES. 

{After Gakova—^ very Imy Way) 




NEW EMANCIPATION OE THE BLACKS. 

We are happy to observe that there has lately been a new Emancipation movement, 
which has ended in freeing those nnhappy objects, the Ethiopian Serenaders, from the 
fetters of soot and butter which for some time they have laboured under. Formerly our 
streets swarmed with these miserable slaves to circumstances, and there was scarcely a 
concert-room or a thoroughfare which had not a party of those Ethiopian Serenaders, 
who, by blackening their own faces, may be said to have caused a stain on humanity. 
The advance of civilisation—in public taste— -has released thousands of these poor creatures 
from their former degradation, and they can now appear in our streets mth comparatively 
clean faces, if not with clean hands. It used to be the boast of England, that the 
negro no sooner put his foot on these shores than the difference in colour was virtually 
obliterated; but it must now be our pride to think that the Ethiopian Serenader no 
sooner puts his head under the British pump than he wears the complexion of freedom, 
and washes out the black trace of degrading slavery. 


What Language do they Speak in California? 

There is a lottery at the present moment in France (tickets 1 franc 25 centimes each), 
which is called La Loterie des Lingots JLOr. It is established for the purpose of sending 
emigrants over to California ; and of all places we should think California would be the 
very place where the 2)’ would be of the greatest benefit; for we do not know 
what language may be exactly spoken there, but we can imagine that the Lingo in most 
Tjeople’s mouths in California would certainly be the JATtgo l^Orl 


WHAT TO DO WITH PABT OF THE 
SDBPLUS. 

A coRBESPONDBNT has sent US the following, and 
though we cannot agree with the orthography, rhythm, 
or rhyme, we do with the sentiment, and therefore 
print the poem in its entirety ; 

thank God the Exhibition s closed 
And may we find it true 
that something is proposed 
to help the suffering few 

first is the case of poor Ann Hicks 
deprived of food and home 
together let us put her Bricks 
nor longer let her Boam 

these are the wishes of her friends 
and they are not a few 
that she may yet be made amends 
and they A Cottage vieu 
with pretty garden Bound 
with flowers Bright and gay 
as all who past could see the ground, 
ere she was turnd away 
and as she lost her little all 
By that most cruel deed — 
we hope to hear that not A small 
sum 3 granted in its stead 

next is the case of the poor man 
who 17 years and more 
in Hyde Park earnd his Bread 
let him go Back his heart is sore 
he wishes he d a been dead 
to keep out of A workhouse he parted with 
his all 

But was compeld to enter one 
throgh losing of his stal 
let s give him some assistance 
to set him up again 
nor to wrongs thus show resistance 
Justice for him let s gaine 

thirdly Lacy near Victoriar Lodge 
26 years there A livelehood got 
But through the glass Palace 
I write not in malace 
they where hunted away from the spot 
let us hope that some help may be granted them 
soon 

to hide such actions tis wise 
nor let it be said at the end of next moon 
that charitys claims they despise 

No 4 is poor Spicer A Cripple for life 
with children to keep and A sickly wife 
where sure to be seen at there stall every day 
A neat little tent and not in the way 
their goods where all choice the people were 
civel 

those who tumd them away where workers of 
ivel — 

for want of there Bent their furniture took 
give a few pounds at once send them back to 
their nook 

you may think Mr. P. that I ’m very unkind 
or wish those in power disgrace 
alass there s another A poor man that s blind 
so that if justice could only take Place 
and say only one thousand laid out as it ougM 
may yet dry the tears of those now in sorrow 
you know that many comforts are Bought 
from one who knows truths in this tale nor 
dont borrow 

I am one that can suffer a deal of anxiaty 
So if thiss not approved of 111 Bemain very 
Quietely 

One oe 5. 


TO aOJSEESPONDENTS. 

*** Will "PoorOM Soul” let us know where a 
letter can be sent to 1dm ? 


Irtatea by WaMam Bradbmy. of No. 13, Upper Woburn Place ia the Parish of St. Pancrae, aud Prederick MuUett Evw*. of No. 7, Church Bow, Stoke Nc^uj^Jon, both in Ae CwnW of 

Office to nSSbard Street, in tte Preemet of Whitefriaw. to the City of London. and pubUehel by them at No. 85, Pleat Street, to the Pamh ot St. Bride, in the City of Loudon.-SAi! 0 »»aT. Octohexastm. loo*. 
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EDUCATION IN THE ARMY. 


THE SHY-BLUE SONG. 



TIN G H is 
happy to bear 
that the sys- 
ijj tem of edu- 
eating the 
Army an- 
swers , ex- 
ceedingly well, and 
that the candidates 
answer so well the 
questions proposed 
to them, that it is 
in contemplation to 
submit to the grow- 
ing intellects of the 
rising military gene- 
I ration something of 
\ a more difBcult na- 
ture than has yet 
\ been offered. 

\ Their advance in 
^ tables has been so 
. rapid that those who 
A nsed once to under- 


Suffgfested''J)y A'LFB.'ETi Tennyson’s SuyU i 


i “ TheBrincess," 


The Milkman calls at the outer walls. 

And many a maid from upper story 
Comes down the stairs in the dress she wears, 
In all her afternoon-tide glory. 

Oh, milk below ! sets the wild echoes flying 
Oh, milk below! ” crying, crying, crying. 

Ab me, oh dear, how thin and clear, 

Thinner and clearer daily growing 1 
I almost deem that I bear the stream 
Of water into the milk-can flowing. 

Oh, milk below !” I ’m surely never buying, 

" Oh, milk below ! ” lying, lying, lying ! 

Oh, that is the hue of the pale sky-blue, 

That^s made from cistern, pump, or river; 
No cow in a field such stuff would yield, 

The sight of it makes me shiver, shiver. 

Oh, milk below! ” thns I send it flying— 

Go, Milkman, go ! lying, lying, lying ! 


~ half-a-dozen 

eluding the multiplication table, the interest table, and a quantity of 
other tables, the leaves of which have been furnished from the books 
of the best authorities. 

The following are a few, suggestions thrown out for the benefit of 
those who are entrusted with the delicate task of teaching the young 
military idea to do something more than shoot, which was formerly his 
sole accomplishment. 

If fourteen pounds make one stone, how many stones will make one 
stone wall? 

If five yards and a half make a Pole, what is the height of a Hun- 
garian P 

Test with two birds the accuracy of the arithmetical propositions, that 
thirty and a quarter square yards will make one perch, and that two 
gallons will make one peck. • 

If tuere are sixteen nails 'in one yard, how is it that there ought 
never to be more than five nails in a foot ? 

If a certain number of hogsheads make a pipe, is it possible with any 
quantity of bird’s eye, to make a cigar? ’ 

If the earth takes twenty-four hours to get round the sun, hdwmany 
hours will it take for a son to get round an angry father ? 

^ Beduce pounds to shillings, by billiards', brandy-aud-water, and 
cigars. 

it fifty-four gallons make one hogshead, how much pig-headedness 
will be necessary to make one butt ? 

If twelve dozen make a gross, how many dozen make a publican’s 
score ? 

If seventy-two words are required in common law to make a sheet, 
how is it that one word will sometimes make a wet blanket when a 
favour is being asked ? ’ 

If four journeymen dyers earn three pounds a day by dyeing, and 
I spend it all, what does it cost each man to live P 


SERMONS IN (BEIGHTON) STONES. 

One of the female and puerile amusements of Brighton is the picking 
up of pebbles on the beach, ^ and cheating oneself, or bem‘>- cheated by 
local lapidaries, into the belief that the intones are, to a certain extent, 
precious, and that they are worth the expense of polishing 
A lady, or a child, turns up a round i)ebble, and rims with it to the 
lapidary, who proclaims it to be a fine emerald, and sends home in the 
course of the day ^ piece of green glass similar in size to the stone that 
had been left with him. Superstition seems to have as many heads as the 
Hydra ; for, though there has Jong since been an ^ud to the old notion 
that Iiondon is paved with gold, the kindred idea that the Brighton 
shoiT* is paved with precious stones seems to be still prevalent. As the 
Brighton season is no^ on, we may intimate to the female collectors 
that, as all “that glitteirs fs not gold,” so all that the lapidaries are 
prepared to cut, polish, and charge for, are not jewhls. 


KOSSUTH AT SOUTHAMPTON. 

(By our own Beporter^ 

Yotje own reporter ought to be at least one of a thousand. Your 
bumble servant is one of two or three thousand, who in genteel language 
mav perhaps be called a mob, that followed Kossuth up the High Street 
of Southampton. 

When I say I followed Kossuth, I mean I followed Kossuth’s 
i carriage. When I say I followed Kossuth’s carriage, I mean 1 followed 
I the Mayor op Southampton’s carriage, which comained the Mayor, 
several other gentlemen, and Kossuth. And when I say I followed 
the Mayor OP Southampton’s carriage, I mean I followed the last of 
three post-chaises which followed in the wake of the Mayor’s carriage, 
if the carriage of his Worship the Mayor, or any other carriage, can be 
said to have a wake. 

Eollowed only by the post-chaises and the people, Kossuth may be 
said to have cut rather a mean and shabby figure in his progress up the 
High Street. No splendid line of vehicles, driven by liveried coach- 
men, filled with rank and beauty, and adorned with scutcheons, formed i 
his train. Their place was supplied simply by an enthusiastic multi- 
tude, whose vociferous cheers, and the waving of handkerchiefs 
from every window, constituted the only welcome of the Hungarian 
chieftain. 

A considerable number of persons assembled to witness the present- 
ation of the banner, and the addresses to Kossuth, in the Town Hall. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that these comprised the entire popula- 
tion of Southampton and the neighbourhood, many as two or three 
retired Admirals and half-pay officers stood aloof from the proceedings, 
and denounced them with imprecations. ^ 

In acknowledgment of the honours paid him by the corporation and 
the inhabitants, Kossuth made a speech, which candour compels me 
to admit was decidedly eloquent, and replete with feeling that may 
be described as noble and generous : but bis warmest admirers must 
confess that it was disfigured by a slightly foreign accent. It is true 
that he did not express any Red Republican^ Socialist, 6r Communist 
sentiments, nor did be violently abuse even his enemies ; but be elicited 
a strong expression of disgust and detestation against the Emperor 
OE Austria, the more remarkable because it was accoirpanied by 
manifestations of the most fervent loyalty towards the Queen oe 
Great Britain ! . i ^ . 

I cannot conscientiously say that^ Kossuth looks like a humbug : in- 
deed, his countenance and bearing impress me with an idea that he is a 
fine, noble fellow ; but you know that appearances are fallacious. Nor 
has he, as yet, done anything ridiculous; hub a foreigner, who appears 
to be connected with him, is going about here in a beard; and a frock 
braided with red, looking like a fireman waterman. This man is unques- 
tionably melodramatic; and Kossuth himself could not deny that he is 
a supernumerary. . , , ^ 

lu spite of the alleged popularity of the Magyar leader, I can assure 
you that I have lieard no less than two respectable persons condemn 
him as a rebel, and I am credibly informed that one young gentleman 
has pronounced that he ought to he hanged. 

The Kossuth banquet will have taken place before you cam print 
this. It will be an awful waste, both of sympathy and tictuals; 
for his Worship the Mayor, under whose auspices it is gbt up, is 
notorious for going thoj entire animal, not only in Kbermm, but in 
liberality. 
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Itst the regions below, I have oft heard it said. 

They preserve, with great carcj all the clothes of the dead,— 
That a ghost, when it visits this world, may appear 
In the very same garments it wore when ^twas here ; 

Eor since in our dressing ’tis always the plan 
To conceal our proportions as much as we can, 

The ghost of a friend would be strange to our eyes 
If it were not arrayed in its former disguise ; 

And a husband would scarcely remember his wife 
If she hadn’t the bustle she wore in her life. 

And much as we ’ve read of the poets and sages, 

The heroes and princes who lived in past ages, 

I very much question if one of us knows 

Half so much of their forms as he does of their clothes : 

The shade of Napoleok would pass without note, 
ia. a wide-awake hat, and a cut-away coat ; 

And so would Queeu- Bess, if deprived of her ruff. 

And Pressed in a victorine, polka, and muff ; 

"While if CiESAE had one of the paletdts in vogue, a 
Mere snob he would look for the want of his toga. 

Bor reasons like these, ’tis abundantly clear 
They preserve in Elysium the same sort of gear 
As they wore in the time of their earthly career. 

In Hades there lately was whispered a rumour 
That Chakon had just ferried over a Bloomer. 

Tip jumped Aiexander, Hbpoe, and Leandek, 

Belshazzak, Bon Mata, and wise Peeiandek, 

Captain Cooke, Mk. Bukke, Epictetus, and Ptolemy, 

And Cjesab, who cried out to Ckomwell, “ Come, follow me : ” 
Mozakt left off humming a scena to Titus, 

CoKEixi stopped playing quadrilles to St. Vitus ; 

Si. Anthony quitted his seat by the fire, 

Tumbled over, his pig and ran off to admire ; 

And so did Cellini and Hiram of Tyre, 

And pious iENEAS, who carried his sire 
On his back, as he did from Troy’s funeral pyre. 

Penelope threw down her crochet, and held her 
Clothes up for a ‘race with the patient Griseld^; 

And Helen cried loddly, **Hol BoADiCJSii, 

A Bloomer is coming !•— My dear, d’ye see her ? ” 


And on they all hurried in haste ; but Zbnobz^, 

In her zeal to be there first, let nobody go by her ; 

Till at length, with much pushing, and racing, and squeezing, 

A pastime too hot in that place to be pleasing. 

With a thousand ghosts more, whom I cannot enumerate, 

They contrived to arrive the unfortunate Bloomer at. 

Of course, a tremendous discussion arose 

On the style and the cut of the new-comer’s clothes ; 

Por although Jeanne de Monteort, Joan D’Arc, and Semibamis 
Had worn them before her, and couldn’t think her amiss. 

Yet Lais, and Thais, and Ninon de l’Enclos 
Thought nothing so modest and proper as long clothes ; 

And Minos observed to his friend Khadamanthus, 

If they dress up Jane, Emily, Polly, or Ann thus, 

’Twill breed such a constant confusion in Hades, 

We shan’t know a gentleman’s ghost from a lady’s. 

Here some of the men wished to speak in her favour, 

But Aspasia bade them learn how to behave, or 

Not all their endeavours from vengeance should save her. 

Aud Madame Du Barry and Madame de Pompadour 
Much wondered how any one could such a romp adore. 

But if she fared ill with the belles and the toasts, 

She had better success with the blue-stocking ghosts ; 

Por though Hannah More, Trimmer, andVBSEY might scorn 
her, 

Sappho took Mary Wolstonecrapt into a corner. 

And whispered — " Had I but i)ut garments so gay on, 

I might not have died in despair for tJiat Phaon;” 

And Madame du Geopproi, and Madame de Genlijs, 

With a natural leaning to garments so manly, 

And Madame du Deppand, thought each, “ If IM had ’em, I 
Might have done for a President in the Academy.” 

By this time the ghosts ail so noisy had grown, 

That Pluto— who usually lets them alone — 

Bade the famous Count d’Eon take with her Pope Joan, 

And bring up the Bloomer at once toliis throne ; 

And having proclaimed, in a terrible tone, 

That nobody’s voice must be heard but his own, 

Cleared his throat once twice, shook himself in his cLair, 

Set his wig right, and said, with a dignified air 
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“ That women have frequently put on the 

And governed their husbands in everything, which is 

A sin and a shame, is no secret to us at all ; 

But not about this would the Court make a fuss at all. 

But since they’re determined not only to fool ns. 

But to show to the world how completely they rule us, 

’Tis time such a baneful and’grave agitation 

Should be marked by our serious disapprobation. 

We therefore decree that the culprit before us, — 

And here a strong feeling of sorrow comes o’er us, 

When we think that a woman so nice-looking — (here his 

Eyes furtively glanced to the daughter of Ceres)- 
Should so early be lost to a sense of propriety, 

As to think that a lady may court notoriety; — j 

We therefore decree that the culprit return 

To the place whence she came — ^that her comrades may learn 
(And the lesson, perhaps, will convince by its rarity) 

That we cannot bear those who affect singularity.” 

Thus spoke the grim Judge ; and then, quitting his seat. 

Said the Court would step out for a mouthful to eat ; 

And the ghosts highly pleased with their ruler’s behest. 

Bustled off to their several places of rest. 



BLOOMERISM! 

Stvong-Minded Female , " Now, do, pray, Alfred, put down that Foolish Novel, 
AND DO Something- Rational. Go and play Something on the Piano ; you never 
Practise, now you ^re Married.” 


THE BLOOMER CONVULSION. 

Mrs. Bloomer is right : there is an intimate connexion, a subtle sympathy, between 
liberty and small-clothes. Who remembers not the early burst of mdependence upon 
being breeched ? What says Ecclesichsticus ? He put him on perfect glo^, and 
strengthened him with rich garments, with breeches.’^ If women suffer injustice, the 
fault is not in them, but in their petticoats. With pantaloons, conies equalitj. We 
have shamefully kept women back, but they now threaten to toe the same hne at a 
stride. In a word, men— the dogs!— have had their day; it is now the doom of 
destiny that the ladies shall have theirs. , , , . . i. r 

The stiff-necked Hebrew makes it a part of his daily thanksgiving that he was 



ness. How will that Jew envy the regenerated condition of even his enemy’s 

grandmother! ^ i 3 r-u j j 

It has been made plain, to our shame and remorse, that the laced and swathed, and 
petticoated woman, is morally pinchedj and dwarfed, and encumbered by h^ raiment. 

Firstly, of stays, ' Since the invention of stays, no woman has ever had the mU 
use of her lungs. This is a lamentable fact. Neither has the heart of woman had 


fair play. How could it ? The panting dove, pent up 
and pinched by steel or whalebone 1 What an organ 
it might have heen, left, like a wild gourd, to grow in 
freedom ! There can be no doubt of the fact, that the 
heart of Mrs. Colonel Bloomer, since her emancipa- 
tion, has waxed twice its size. The Colonel has scarcely 
known it for his own. Stays have our heartiest 
abhorrence. But for petticoats? Well, it costs us a 
struggle ; but — ^Mrs. Bloomer has triumphed— we give 
them up ; and with them all the privileges that, upon 
the despotic strength of the biforked garment, we have 
hitherto taken to ourselves. 

As men, wepropose to become passive ; and if possible 
interesting. We will change sides, duties, obligations. 
Woman has* hitherto been dragged to the earth— such 
is the avowal of the American Bloomer Priestess, from 
Miss Kelly’s Tripod, Dean; Street, Soho— pulled 
towards the very centre by the weight of her petticoats; 
hut she now throws them to the wmds, and is straight- 
way free and buxom as Diana. Woman — sa^ the 
Sibyl Bloome3>— makes the best ruler ; witness Bliza- 
reth, Anne, Victoria. Even so : but ithen, they did 
not rule in small-clothes. We are bound to look at 
both sides of the question. If a Queen regnant take to 
pantaloons, may she not, with male attire, assume 
masculine weakness ? But the answer of the Bloomer 
is ready and confounding — “ Tyrant, the women were 
great and good despite of their petticoats.” 

The Soho Bloomer declares that theloriginal fault of 
Eve, that for a time made her the serf of her husband, 
has been pardoned ; and to start from the present, that 
‘'she was equal to man; and as she had never con- 
sented to the several laws i enacted in her behalf, she 
ought not, in justice, to be bound by them.” This may 
be true ; but, unhappily, the like argument applies to 
millions of men, privileged in all the rights of tauorship. 
Nevertheless, we are still reminded of the great moral 
questions involved in the Bloomer leggings. With 
trousers comes social and political freedom. Forego 
the cumbrous, degrading petticoat^ and the woman is 
emancipated — equal with her sometime lord. 

The Mountain Nymph, sw^eet Liberty," 

at one bound, asserts herself by going into small-clothes I 
“ The nineteenth century” — says the Soho Bloomer 
— “ is to be one in which women are to have their own 
way. As yet they have never fully developed their 
powers.” But is there to be no compromise ? Are men 
■ ' ' ^’"-and-half? For 



May not the House of Commons divide with the 
women ? 

May not the Judged seat their wives in equal power 
beside them ? 

At the Horse Guards, it would be pretty to see, on 
one side a giant Guardsman, on the other a (giantess 
Guardswoman— a big Bloomer ! 

And there can be no doubt that the wives of the 
Bishops could fully share the Bishops* duties ; only 
theyjmust never think of demeaning themselves by 
wearing the Bishops* aprons. 

And as the Bloomers are to have all their own way, 
and very properly too, may we be permitted humbly to 
make two or three tinqiiiries upon a very dear and 
delicate subject P 

In love matters,— Is the Bloomer to pop the question F 

In the marriage ceremony, — ^Is the man to vow to 
obey the Bloomer? , . . , . 

And— (we axe half ashamed to make the inquiry hut 
it must out)— the man having consented td wed the 
Bloomer, what pin-money will she give ?^ 

Mr, Funch pantingly awaits a categoric answer. 
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The story 


I were studying there. It does not appear that Master Podoers took 

! A DIUTY PINGEP IN THE PIE. any prizes at Harrow, any more t^an at the Exhibition of 1851; his 

.cxi jj ^ ^ ^ genius, though useful, not being brilliant, and his powers of application 

The story goes that once upon a time a small, ^ impudent chimney: only trifling, 

sweeper entered a pastrycook’s shop, and laymg hissooty finger amid „ Podgers was removed from Harrow to Coppernose College, 

thejamof a raspl)erry-tart, inquiry knowingly— What do you ax lor jiere, though not distinguished for 

this spiled tart ? ” Mr. Feargus 0 Connor, like the classical attainments, he was very near gaining the prize of valour in a 

would wil almost eyery political and social pie he thrusts his^^^ single combat with a gigantic bargeman at lifley Lock ; butthe^w^nW 

mto. _ He has put his inger m the Kossuth pia proved the better man, and an injury to Ms. Podsebs’s nose was the 

damaging effect, it is not his fanlt. He attended tte mnover Booms er^jj^ient consequence of the rencontre. 

meeimg, and in allusion to that infernal old ruffian, Haynau, benevo- ^ ^ 4.j.-nnooQ Vitr fLo /loTYn'e^ +Jio o.on«vs4- 

lently remarked that Barclay and Perrins’ draymen “ really ought It was not till 1833 H 

to have put him into a brewing vat, and boiled him.’’ Boiling Haynatj, Major, his father, lus estate of Hodgers-Podgers, Hants, where he now 
and welcoming Eossuth, have, of course, one and the same social in- resides, occupying himself with agricultural pursuits, and with hunting, 
Ference. When we consider what the brewers’ men merely did, with although mcreasmg years and weight have rather weaned him of that 
what Eeargus O’Connor would not have left undone, —how much occupation. Mr. Podgers is a and a mam^ 

exalted are the draymen above the chimney-sweeper ! father (by Emily, daughter of the Bbverbnd Telix B^abeits) of 

thirteen children. 

" ' • His spud was invented towards the close of the year 1860, and it is 

unnecessary to particularise this invention, which has not been found to 
PORTRAITS FROM THE LATE EXHIBITION, answer better than, or indeed to differ greatly from, implements of a 
^ like simple nature. 

. , , . T. i? 1.* 1.T • j. A* Mr. PoDGBRs’s opinions as a politician are well known. Not noisy, 

Asapopularcontempowhas given a number of highly he is consistent ; and has often been heard to say, that if all EngiancJ 

portraits and biographies of gentlemen connected with the Exhibition, Protection back again. England being of 

Those families and fneudsw^l naturally provide thmselves with copies contrary opinion, no such result is expected. He is three score 
of them relatives lives and countenances, Mr. Punch, ever anxious ^ weighs, we should think, a good fourteen stone ten. 

to benefit self and public, has it m contemplation to ornament his ^ ^ » & > > » 

journal with ^ ^ 

LrVKS AND POETRAITS OF THE EXHIBHORS ' " 

" Who hme not gained Frizes at the Exposition of 1851. 1 {■ " ' ' v. 

And to this highly interesting class he strongly recommends hjs pnbli-^ 
cation, of which if but six copies weekly be taken by every Exhibitpfi ' 

a decent remuneration cannot fail to attend the labours of Mr. P, ' ^ \ 

As specimens taken at hazard merely, Mr, Funch offers for ^ y.|: f 

present week, pictures and biographies of— >3 ,i . 


PORTRAITS FROM 


LATE EXHIBITION. 









Frederica Glinders, Author of a Counterpane. 



CYLINDERS retained, by marrying her cousin, her own maiden 
1 fi' I respectable name.. Mr. Glinpehs, her father, has long been 

V* '4 4 " ' ^110^ as a distinguished medical practitioner 'at Bath* Mr* FmiioY 

\ ' / vf mq I I’. Glinders, her husband, is a solicitor in that city.i 

NJ ^ , i I ■’ ®ath, or its charming neighbourhood, the chief part of the exist- 

. xY-L ■' wlifr mYt'. Mrs. Glinders has been passed. It was here that she con- 

m! 1 tooted, m the year 1830, that matrimonial eng^^ement with the 

/f: , ' ' ■ '!’ I'JX Eeverend Mk Eiddlebxjry, which was so scandaiously broken off by 

C ' "ifi ' X UU}i the ileverend Gentleman, Iwho married Miss Bluff. The jurv of an 

offended country awarded Miss Glinders £5(X1 for the damage thus 
1 \ ■ I . affections, which sum she brought as dowry to her consin, the 

L ■ ‘sfiipiHViV ' , , ^\i * JPIt ■‘ill Ly (then) young Fmiioy Glinders, who conducted her case. I'beir union 

' - ' WM?? ' I ' ■ ' blessed with a considerable family: and indeed Mr. (Flinders’s 

' ' ' jf! wi ‘ ! I Py qmver IS so full of them, that he has been obliged to take another pew 

-p -n . washerwoman of Bath h^ ever had a constant friend in Mbs. 

feAMURL Jr'opGEEs, FsQ., EXHIBITOR IN THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT: Glinders. The ^thoughtlcss chimuey-sweep, the ignorant dogVtheat 






4 .N Improved Spud, not in the least no^ticed by the Committee, man of her own city have always been plentifully supplied by nor wiih 
• XI, ij .LI , for bettering their spiritual condition. The UsSres anf Man- 

Mr. Podgers is the eldest son, though the third child, oi Major dingoes have found ner eager m their behalf. ^4 ^ * 

Pp^G^, of the Horse Marines, which he qommanded on the death of The counterpane sent for previous exhibition to the national JJxpo- 

The Major sition is intended finally as a present for the King of ^a^d. 'lUs 
3 WA, seventh daughter of StR I^uffton Wroggles, of woollen, striped blue and pink, with a rich fringe of vellow and bea-green* 

It oooupjed Mrs. GLnjDEEs two hundred and seveaty-lour^evemng^ 
WOROGLES, has been located since the days of Arfred. and the prune cost of the wool was £1? 14*. 6(f. f<» a web which 
p 7*. though ancient, is not of such antiquity. Mr. to pass under the eyes of her own Soverefen* over the feet of another 
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of her family and friends, it is to be hoped that she will be, in the words 

(slightly altered) of onr immortd bard, “ herself again ” SOMETHING IN THE CUPBOAED/^ 



Professor Slamcoe: — "A KALONATURiE,” or "Seamcoe's Gent’s 
OWN Head op Hair/’ 

Horatio Kelson Slahco:)^ was born in the New Cut, Lambetji, in 
the year when England lost her greatest naval hero. His mother haying 
witnessed the funeral procession of Trafalgar’s conqueror, determined 
to bestow on her child, if a son, the glorious names of the departed; 
hence, in due time, the two Christian names of the subject of this 
memoir. The parents of Mr. Slamcoe were in humble life ; and for 
the eminence which he has subsequently acquired, he has to thank his 
genius rather than his education, which was neglected' for the labours 
necessary to one whose own hands must work his own livelihood. 

Well and skilfully, through five-and-thirty year,s, haye the hands pf 
Horatio Slamcoe toiled. Early taken under the roof of a tonsorial 
practitioner in the Waterloo Eoad, Mr, Slamcoe learned the rudiments 
of a trade which, by him has been elevated to an art ; for if to imitate 
beautiful Nature be Art, what man deserves the proud name of artist better 
than the elegant perruquier ? At twenty-one years of age, Mr. Slamcoe 
had the honour of attending at L— -mb—th Palace, with a wig made by 
his young hands, and oliered to a late reverend Prelate of our Church. 
Professor S, augured ill for Episcopacy when those ornaments of our 
dignified divines fell into desuetude. 

As Napoleon crowned himself King and Emperor, so it was, we 
believe, that Horatio Slamcoe dubbed himself Professor. His 
inventions are known to the world, and their beneficent influence is 
exemplified in his own person. Before he ever attempted continental 
travel, his “ Balsam of Bohemia” was discovered ; just as America was 
discovered by Columbus before that philosophic Genoese ^ut foot on 
shipboard. His Tuscan Dentifrice ; his Carthaginian Hair-dye: his 
Eountain of Hebe, are world-celebrated cosmetics, without which (he 
says) no toilet is complete. They are to be procured at his establish- 
ment, “The College of Beauty,” with the usual liberal allowance to the 
trade, who should beware of unprincipled imitators, only too eager to 
adopt the discoveries of the Professor. 

That the Kalonaturse, or Gent’s own Head of Hair, should have been 
unrewarded by a Medal, is one of those instances which cries shame on 
the awards of the Committee. Let us hope it was not a conspiracy on 
the part of rival wig-makers (enemies of Mr. Slamcoe through life), 
which defeated the object of his ambition. But if there be_ any 
individuals blighted like himself, whose hair turned white in a single 
night, as some men’s have through disappointment, the Professor re- 
commends to such his Carthaginian dye, which will prevent the world, 
at least, from guessing what ravages grief has caused, manly pride 
would hide ; though it will scarcely be credited, the Professor’s own 
hair is indebted for its rich jelly .colour solelg to the Carthaginian 
discovery^ 



The Sort of Leg that Looks Well in Bloomer Pettiloons.’ 


Mr. and Mrs. John Bull sat by the fireside. “My dear,” said 
Mrs. Bull, “ you must make me a greater allowance for housekeeping.” 

“ Really, my dear,” said Bull, in his kind, stupid way, “really I did 
think of proposing to take a little off.” 

“ A little off 1” exclaimed Mbs. Bull. 

“ A little off. Eor, consider ; bread cheap — meat going^down — candles 
falling— soap lowering,”— and so Bull was going on, when Mrs. Bull 
ground herself upon her chair, as she was wont when much put upon, 
and declared she would speak. 

Cheap or not cheap,” cried Mrs. Bull, “ all I know is this ; it takes 
more to keep the house than it did ; things don’t go half the way they 
used to go.” 

Mr. B^l looked into the fire — ^looked down upon the hearth-rug — 
rubbed Kis knees, and said, “There must be something in the cup- 
board.*’ 

“Nonsens.e,” cried Mrs. Bull; and then she 'added, “Yet it is 
strange, and I can’t nrake it out thajt; things don’t go as they did,’ I 
can’t think whai is.’’ ' * ’ ‘ ’ 

“ Is it mice ? asked Bull. 

“Is it a fiddlestick? Look at our *Grey Cat : and what that cat ’s 
cost us, nobody can tell. Still, for I ‘keep the key, the things do go 
strangely.” 

“It rhust he mice, ” said Bull. 

“ It c^n’t he mice,” said Buil’ 3 TOfe. 

“ Rats, then ! ” said‘ the good mdh.‘‘ 

“John, my deai:, you’re enough to aggravate a saint. It’s neither 
rats, nor mice, nor cockroaches, nor nothing of the* sort: still, for all 
that, if it was the last word Phad to spe.ak,:! know' there ’s something 
in the cupboard.” ‘ ^ 

Bull was a littie touched by thq earnestness of his wife, for the 
tears were coming into her eyes. Therefore Joto rose from his seat, 
opened the cupboard door, and though Mrs. Bull saw nothing, Bull 
himself beheld, in his mind’s eye, neither rat— nor mouse— nor cock- 
chafer; but — 

But what ? 

A long, black, sinewy Kafloir ! The savage grinned maliciously at 
Bull ; who, with a groan, shut the cupboard door. “ And that rascal 
savage”— said Bull to himself— “ will be in my cupboard for many a 
day.” ’ ■ ’ ' ^ ' ' 

The Grey Cat, curled in a round, slept unconcernedly >pon the 
hearth-rug. 

“ Get out of that,” cried Bull, flinging out his foot. 

“ Why do you kick the Grey Cat ? ” said Mrs. Bull. “ If something ’s 
in the cupboard, it isn’t his fault.” 

^ “ Isn’t it ? ” cried Bull, and with an unbelieving groan, he shook 
his head. 


“YOUR YERY HUMBLE SERVANT.” 

^ The emigration from Ireland is beginning to show its effects in a 
demand for servants from other countries; out the demand will be 
greater than the supply if the vacancies are as thoroughly vacant of all 
advantages as the following. The annexed advertisement certainly shows 
that there is an “ opening” for an industrious man ; but it is an opening 
which is only calculated to let in an unfortunate occupant. The extract 
is from the Apr Observer^* and one would imagine that the servants 
in Ayr are expected to live on the local atmosphere. 

A SCOTCH BtTTLEB POB lEELANB- 

ANTED A BUTLER, or General Inside Servant, TPho is strictly honest, 
’ » so*ber, and orderly in his hahits. He -would have the assistance of a Boy to 
clean shoos, and bring water, &0., Ac. He should be a good attendant at table, and 
understand the care of furniture, and keep himself neat in his pereon. 

The terms given are £20 per annum, with a suit of plain clothes ; to pay for his own 
washing; and there is neither beer nor tea given to any of the servants. 

Apply to Mr. J. , Ayr, or Mr. A. J. ^ Parsonstown, Ireland, 

We do not exactly uuderstand the meaning of the term “inside” 
servant, unless it is intended that the butler should act also as cook, 
and thus promote all the “inside” arrangements of the family. He 
must be sober, and, indeed, he can hardly be otherwise, seeing that there 
is “neither beer nor tea given to any of the servants.” He is to have 
“ a suit of plain clothes, to pay for his own washing,” from which it 
would seem that he is to be continually pawning his coat to meet his 
washing bill. This is an Irish mode of discharging a liability, which 
may answer once or twice ; but if this practice were general, a suit of 
clothes would at length get so deeply mortgaged, that it would be 
necessary to extend the operation of the Encumbered Estates Act to 
the coats, waistcoats, and trousers of the Butlers of Ireland. 


Cabinet News.— It is said that Lord Seymour is to he called to a 
seat in the Cabinet. Common humanity for the other Ministers in- 
duces us to make this inquiry— Is his Lordship to be muzzled? 
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MTsmmiit ' 01 THE OMSTAL 
PALACE. 

The Crystal Palace baffled many pro- 
phecies. It did^ npt tumble down— 
it was not blown inside out — it did not, 
under its glass roof, draw to a mort^ 
head the socialist and democratic 
humours of the body politic. , But the 
Crystal Palace has — occasioned the 
Kaffir war ! A profound man in the 
Morning Herald has, to national be- 
wilderment, discovered this ! 

“ The Duke of Wellikgtok was afraid to 
send out above 1600 troops, because it was 
feared all our small army might he required 
about London. Had 6000 or 7000 troops been 
sent out on the outbreak, of the war, all might 
now have been settled.” 

And now, says Mercator, the ex- 
penses of the war will cost a couple 
of millions! And all along of the 
Crystal Palace 1 With this conviction, 
' it is to be hoped that Colonel Sijs- 
THORP (who may be “Mercator” 
himself) will move, that the Royal 
Commissioners pay into the Exchequer 
the quarter of million balance, in part 
liquidation of the two millions to be 
expended. If Sir Joseph Paxton, as 
the great originator of the Crystal 
mischief, were also sent as a life- 
prisoner to the Tower, it might be a 
warning to future projectors. 


ONE OE THE DEIIGHTEUL EES 

POP 

Superior Oreature* ** Say ! Oh, sa 


THE EX-UNPEOTEOTED EEMALE, UNDEE THE UNITED INPLUENOE OP A STEONG-MINDED 
PEIEND, AND THE INSULTS OP MR. JONES, DISPLAYS SYMPTOMS OF BLOOMERISM. 

Scene.— Bach Farlour in, Great Coram Street, Time— October, 1851. 


The Ex-Unprotected Pemale discovered in tete-a-t^te with Miss 
Runt, a most superior and Dery strong-minded woman^ settling^ into 
the forties^ and owning to thirty-six^ with a long nose, a loud voice y a 
large foot, and a general boniness of buildy full of enthusiasm for 
^%mSy^ and of scorn for conventionalities. 

Miss Bunt (rising). And now, my dear Mrs. Jones, I must really be 

Ex-Unprotected, Oh, don’t say so, Miss Rxjnt 1 Jones will be in 
to tea directly ; and he is always so glad to see you. You know he 
does so admire your conversation. He says you talk just like a man — 
I think it is — or like a book. I’m not quite sure. Now, do sit down 
another five minutes. 

Miss Bunt (with modest self-consciotmess, and sitting down again), I 
never could see, my dear Mrs. Jones, why woman should not talk like 
man. 

The Ex-Unwotected, So I’ve often said to Jones, when he will have 
the last word. 

Miss Bunt, Or why woman should submit to man, in general, as she 
does. 

The Ex-Unprotected, So I always say to Mr. J., when he will have 
his own way. 

Miss Bunt (proudly), I have made a point of never submitting to the ! 
other sex, Mrs. Jones. 

TJw Ex-Unprotected (with a dim sense that this may not be altogether 
^tributable to Miss Runt). Well, my dear, I didn’t for a long time; 
but there 's no knowing what may come. 

Miss Bunt (with virgin dignity). Mrs. Jones. I beg you will not con- 
ceive the possibility, of my changing my condition. 

The Ex-Unprotected, Oh no! my dear; I don’t think it’s the least 
ukeljr. 

Mies Bunt, The position of woman is deplorable— in this country, I 
•sh^d say— for I understand it ’s very different in America. 

The Ex-Unproiected (clasping her Jumds), Oh I I’m told it ’s dreadful 
there, wM the bowie-knives, and Greek Slaves, and picklocks, and 
thmgs. Don’t talk to me of America, there ’s a dear 1 


Miss Bunt (recalling the Ex-Unprotected to the point), I spoke of j 
woman in that country. I’m told they have institutions there, and r 
female gymnastics, and public meetings, at which women address the 
audience ; and what is the consequence ? A woman may travel by 
herself from one end of the United States to the other, and have the 
best places in the coaches, and the best cabins in the steamboats, and 
the best of everything, in fact. 

The Ex-Unprotected (pertinaciously recurring to her prejudices). But 
I’m told they spit dreadfully all over, wherever they are; and carry 
bowie-knives and pistols in their pockets, with ever so many blades — 

I mean the bowie-knives, you know — 

Miss Bunt (with condescension). You are speaking of the men, my 
dear Muh. Jones. The^ men in America^ I presume, are like the men 
everywhere else, egotistical, vain, ignorant, and presumptuous. 

The Ex-Unprotected (mysteriously y hut with superiority'). Ah, my dear! 
you’ve no notion what they are till you ’re married. Jones was quite 
a different man to me, that 1 can assure you, before and after. Oh, if 
you only knew — 

Miss Bunt (breaUng ifi). Yes; and it’s our own faults. Why don’t 
we combine ? 

The Ex-Unprotected, Why, you see, mj dear, we always quarrel. 

Miss Bunt (becoming excited, and running off into triaas). Why do we 
not unite, act, and agitate P First, there ’s our education viewed as 
moral, physical, and intellectual. 

The Ex- Undetected (hindlingat Miss Runt’s Oh, it’s dreadful ! 
At the school where I was. we had always necks of mutton, and not 
half enough — and such chilolains as I had. 

Miss Bunt (over-riding Mrs. J.’s school-day grievances). Then there’s 
our position in society— viewed as private, socml, and political. 

The Ex-Unprotected (with equal warmdh). Not allowed to have an 
opinion of one’s own, scarcely, about what there ’s to be for dinner, 
even— 

Miss Bunt Then there’s our dress, viewed as sanitary, economical, I 
and sBsthetic, ^ ^ I 

The Ex-Unprotected (p>ho has never viewed her dress in that JigM 
before), iSsth— what ? Is it a new French stuff, my dear 





WELCOME TO KOSSUTH 
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Mm Runt {drawing breath). However, there some hope of an im- 
provement m that, Mbs. Jones ? 

The Rx-Unprotected, Eh? 

Miss Runt. Yes,^ thanks to those very superior women — ^M es. 
America, and Mus. Dexteb, here. 

The Ex-Unprotected (lifts up her hands in horror). Why, you don’t 
mean to say, my^ dear— 

Miss Runt (with a martyds exaltation). And why not, Mbs. Jones ? 
les, Ma am, I do mean to say — I think Bloomerism is a great and a 
glorious reform in the dress of Woman ; and I mean to adopt it. 

/TTx 277 T-r j j 7 . \RroudLy and firmly. 

I tie J!/x- Unproted:ed (who has caught glimpse^ of Miss Hunt’s 
occasionally, and is familiar with the general character of her iigure). 
You I my dear ! 

Miss Runt (calmly). And why not, Mbs. Jones ? 

The Ex-Unprotected (feeling that if Miss R. does not see the why not, 
there can hem hope of making it apparent). Uh, my dearl I don’t see 
any reason, if you don’t — ’m sure — oh, no — 

Miss Runt. I see every reason for it, on the contrary. Ma’am. You 
wear stays, Mbs. Jones ? 

The Ex-Unprotected. Certainly. 

Miss Runt (producing a highly coloured illustration of the awful 
consequences of tight-lacing, enforced by the “Venus d'e Medicis’’ 
in juxtaposition with a Modern Fine Lady). There! look here, Mbs. 
J ONES 1 that ’s your diaphragm. 

The Ex-Unprotected (in horror). You don’t say so 1 
Miss ^^^t. And those are your lungs, which, you see are all squeezed 
ly) ; and that ’s your heart, whiclji you see can’t play up and down as 
it ought ; and^ that ’s the liy0.r— mid there ’s the ribs — (the Ex- 
Unpbotbcteb ^ overwhelmed with alarm^-^SiXid that’s what we should 
wear stays. \Rointi^ to the “Venus de Medicis.” 
The Ex-Unprotected (rather horrified). Well; but she wears no stays 
— and— no nothing — and you wouldn’t — 

Miss Rmt, Then there ’s the length of our dresses. They sweep the 
streets when it ’s dirty. 

The Ex-Unprotected. That’s true. 

Miss Runt (with redoubled energy). And they 'don’t keep us warm, 
^ ® r ^ ^ bipw over our heads when it ’s windy. 

The Ex-Lnprotected (interjeciionally). Oh! on the bridges it’s dreadful. 
Miss (rising with her theme). And they get draggled when it ’s 
wet, and they trip us up when we walk, and they entangle us when we 
run, and we can’t get over a stile with them, and we ’re forced to hold 
them up at a crossing, and to put trousers on when we ride ; and 
gentlemen set their chairs on ’em at dinner ; — and, in short, I ask you, 
Mbs. J ones, what cau be said in favour of ’em ? 

T T^^]^^’TInprotected (taken aback by the inierrogatior^. Oh, I’m sure 
I don t know, my dear, unless it is that they hide one’s feet, when one 
hasn’t pretty ones. 

Miss Runt. You ought to he ashamed of such vanity, Mbs. Jones. 
No ; Bloomerism is a great fact, Mbs. Jones— and it must, and will, 
mumph! Look here, Mbs, Jones a print of the Bloomer 

Costume). I ’m sure it ’s very becoming to a tall and commanding figure 
(unconsciously drawing herself up). And we may wear the prettiest 
thinp ; 03ily six yards to the dress, instead of twelve. 

The Ex-Unprotected (examining the print, and considerably shaken by 
Mm Runts argument). Well, it really is rather pretty; but I’m afraid 
I m rather too — that is — ^not quite young enough for (sighs) blue silk 
trousers ! 

Miss Runt. Pettiloons, Mbs. Jones, is the name. 

The Ex-Unprotected. And then 1 must say I ’ve a horror of American 
thinp, ever since I read about the way they scalp people. 

Miss Runt. You confound the Anglo-Saxon American with the Red-' 
man, Mrs. Jones. There’s no connexion between them. I ’ll leave 
the prints with you. I must be going. 

The E^Unprotected. Do wait for tea. Jones will be in directly. 

Miss Runt. No ; the lecture ’s fixed for eight. 

The Ex-Unprotected. Which lecture? 

Miss Runt. The lecture on Bloomerism at the Soho Theatre. 

The Ex-Unprotected. Why, you^re never going — 

Miss Runt (meekly). The Committee have requested me to say a few 
words, in the costume. 

The Ex-Unprotected (clawing her hands). No! you— ruever. Oh, I’m 
surprised, Miss Runt, that you should ; and you ’re going to wear the 
—the pettiloons ? Well, I ’m sure ! 

Miss Runt. And if you ’ll only come, and hear the lecture — 

The Ex-Unprotected. Oh, really — but here ’s Jones. 

Enter Mb. Jones, from, the City, rather tired, and disposed for anything 
but a grapple with a strong-minded woman^ 

The Ex-Unprotected. Well, my dear — (pings the bell ) — here’s Miss 
Runt. We ’ll have tea directly. 

Jones. How d ’p do, Miss Runt his seat in his own chair , , | 

and stretches his legs on the fender : sees the Bloomer print which Miss ' 
RunT' has left.) Eh? What’s this? Oh,- Bloomerism 1 Pack of 
stn ff and nonsense ! 


Miss Runt. Sir!— I beg to differ from you; I think it’s a most 
becommg and rational dress. 

Jones. Yqu do, do you? All very well for schoolgirls, and the young 
lady who ndp in it overnight at Drury Lane; and I’mtold^iss 

Jones (implacably). Or Martha there ' 

The px-Unprpected Wyingly). WeU, Mr, Jones, and why notP 
There’s a great deal to be said for it 1 j ^ 

Jones Oi, I ’ve no doubt, with half-a-hnndred female lecturers talkinff 
Jt np all at once; one next door to the Egg-hatching Machine, in 
Leicester Square— Capital place for such a precious mare’s nest 1 

Mi^ Rmt (rmng with dignity). I am quite prepared for the sneers 
and tbe bigotry, for the prejudice and intolerance of the male sex, Mb. 
JONES; it s what women must expect from you whenever they try 
to raise themselves in the social scale. 

^ Jones (testily). Then, why the deuce, as we’re so bigoted, and pre- 
juciiced, and mtolersnt, and all that, will you strong-minded women 
insist on making yourselves like us ? Eh ! Miss Runt ?— (Miss Runt 
tries to find a smart repartee, but canH ; so boils silently, while Jones 
And as for Bloomerism, I don’t mean Mabtha to wear the 
breeches, Miss Runt, yet awhile, I can tell her. . ' ' 

The Ex-Unprotected (statelily), Mb. Jones! there’s no occasion to 
be coarse, as well as rude, at all events. 

Jones. Coarse— rude — my dear ? 

_ The Ex-Unprotecled (bitterly). I understand your allusion, Sir, and so 
does Miss Runt, I’ve no doubt — (in a spirit of sudden r&ooll). But 
I we both thmk the Bloomer dress a very becoming and sensible dress, 
for all jMb. Jones. 

Jones {laughing sarcastically). I’ve no doubt we shall have Miss 
Runt lecturing upon it next — 

Miss Runt (rising). Perhaps, Mb. Jones. 

Jones. And Mabtha listening to you ? 


The Ex-Unprotected (rising also). Perhaps, Mb. Jones. 

Jones (to Miss Runt). Eh? why, you’re not going?— Thank 
goodness, she ’s off.— You won’t stay for tea ? ' 

• (calmlyf No, Sir, thank you. I ’ve an engagement at 

eighk Sir, at the boho Theatre, as one of a Committee of Ladies united 
to advocate and introduce the Bloomer Costume. (Rroudly.) I’m 
going to lecture on the subj’ect. 

31r, Jones (whistles). And where are you off to, Mabtha ? 

The Ex-Unprotected (with awful composure), I’m going to hear Mtssr 
Runt’s lecture, Mb. Jones. 

[J ones starts up in speechless amazement* Before he can recover his 
breath to forbid the Ex-Unpboteoted leaving the house, the 
two darihg and dieted women have got out of the house. The 
Curtain falls on Mb. Jones— FOUDKOYfi 1 
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FANCY PONTHAIT OF THE GENTLEMAN WHO HAS BEEN 
HONOUBABLY MENTIONED BY PEINCB ALBERT. • 

" Honoueablt Mentioned, indeed ! Is that All I Scandalous ! ” 
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Hussey’s Heaping 
Machine. 

Me. PirKTCH presents his 
compliments toM:a.HirssEY, 
and hearing that his Reaping 
Machine is the best for corn- 
cutting, will feel obliged by 
one being sent immedi- 
ately, as he wishes to out 
his own corns. Mr. Funch 
would not have troubled the 
celebrated American Hus- 
sey, but his own wife, Judy, 
is such a lazy Hussy, that 
she wih not perform the 
operation required. 



SOMETHING MORE APROPOS OF BLOOMERISM. 

(Behind the Countee these is one oe the "Ineeeioe Anika^ls.’’) 


A Miracle Wanted! 

Last week, according to 
the Morniny Advertuer, a 
cargo of twenty nuns was 
embarked at Gravesend, for 
Valparaiso. What a need- 
less waste of ship-room! 
Where was Pathee New- 
man ? According to his be- 
lief and authority, has not 
many a saint swum seas 
upon a cloak P Why, then, 
in these days of stiffmeoked 
scepticism, why did not 
Eathbk Newman ^ spread 
one of the nuns’ veils ugon 
the Thames, and shipping 
the fair ones upon the mus- 
iin—why did he not wish 
them a fair wind and bon 
voyage to Valparaiso ? 


A CUEB EOE BAD BEGS. 
Bloom erism. 


A CHEMICAL PBEYENTIVE EOECE WANTED. 






EENET alive to the 
; !;/■ / welfareof our coun- 

I try, we are sorry to 

m ' moral 

, J \ health of the metro- 

Si polls, and, indeed, 

I \ of the nation in 

W \ I ' general, has sadly 

K ''i’r \ declined during the 

I \Jj. .;x \}\[' ' last fortnight. We 

' ' ' - ^ \ understandthat the 

"i| of the horr& adul- 

4 0 I ^ followed 

•1 i ' ^ extensive re- 

Imquishment^fthe 
Chinese infusmn 

^ for the more excit- 
ing beverage of 

Cognac and other kindred spirits. A great diminution has taken place 
in the totality, of teetotalism, and a large increase in the amount of | 
five shilling fines : not to mention other shocking results consequent 
on, an immense number of the disciples of Pathee Mathew having 
gone over to Bacchus. 

Perhaps, the Government may not exactly deserve to he impeached 
for haying permitted this state of things ; hut they might have foreseen 
and provided against it. Still, better late than never : but it will soon 
be too late : and not only that, but if they do not mind what they are 
about, they will have^ every man, woman, and child in the ‘kingdom 
abstaining from all exciseable articles that are capable of adulteration — 
to the fearful detriment of the revenue. 

Why is our tea black-leaded P Why is bur momh^ and evening 
draught qualified with catechu ; coloured with turmeric and Prussian 
blue ? Why are we condemned to moisten our own with infusion of 


China clay ? Why must the sweepings of silkworms’ cages mingle in 
our breakfast-cup P Simply because there are not p oper officers 
appointed at the differenc ^Custom-Houses to detect and check the 
importation of adulterated articles of food. 

We swarm with excisemen of every species, each consuming the 
revenue which he is paid to secure, and inflicting more or less annoy- 
ance in his vocation. Our coasts, to resist the intrusion of undutiful 
brandy, are lined with preventive force, much more than sufficient to 
defend them from the Irench. Shoals of Custom-House officers lie in 
wait for every one who enters our ports, and keep you waiting half 
the day to feel your pockets, or rummage your carpet-bag for a few 
cigars. 

Why all this trouble, to keep a little contrabrand tobacco out of Hek 
Majesty’s dominions, and no care to prevent the introduction of black 
lead, and Prussian blue, in large ^quantities, into the interiors of her 
subjects? 

These ciuestions are suggested by an article in the Liverpool Journal, 
complaining that at Liverpool, that enormous inlet for imports (at pre- 
sent largely adulterated), the Customs are unprovided with a Chemist, 
whose business it might and ought to be, to search the various articles 
imported by testing them for rubbish and poison. 

As our Customs establishment is a common nuisance to &e com- 
mercial world, a pest to travellers, and an object of detestation to every- 
body but those employed in it, and as it probably costs twice the 
amount that would be lost by the smuggling it prevents, the only satis- 
factory reason for its maintenance, that can be conceived by the think- 
ing mmd, is, that it affords scope for patronage. This last consideration 
may perhaps induce the Government — ^however indifferent m resp^t 
of Prussian blue, or anything else in connexion with so long as the 
whole pays duty— -to add to the Custom-House officials, at Liverpool, 
and elsewhere, a Chemical Officer, to be employed as a Preventive 
against that sort of smuggling by which our food and medicines are 
poisoned and polluted. 

Teey Mean.— W e hear that an order is about to issue from the 
Home Office to the (Jovemors of gaols, commanding them to make 
all refractory female prisoners wear the Bloomer Costume. 
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THE lAST DODGE OP THE EDINED PAEMEE. 

with * PAOTNBE *FOB 
LIFE. On her marriage- 
day she T7ill he entitled to 
a property worth upwards ot £5000, which has recently been left by a deceased 
relative. She is by profession a Baptist : and, nnder very peculiar circumstances, 
advertises thus through a friend. None but respectable parties, whose character 
will bear the strictest investigation, need apply. A pious, well-meaning man will 
be preferred. Any person requiring information on the subject, must send a Post- 
oflice order for Ss., the amount of this advertisement. — Address, 

After this, who will deny that the farmers require some protection, 
or at all events, some looking after? How touching is this picture of 
filial devotion, in which the farmer’s daughter comes forward with one 
desperate effort, to save the ruined farmer by an appeal to the unmarried 
portion of the public— not for a husband to take an encumbrance off a 
struggling ijarent’s hands— but for an unlimited number of Post-office 
orders for eight shillings ! 

Who can resist the demand which is so speciously blended with the 
prospect of a wife with 5000^. on her marriage-day, and who will pause 
to think about a paltry eight shillings for even the smallest chance in 
such a splendid lottery ? 

Every farmer who has a daughter may hope for much more from filial 
duty than a five-shilling duty ; for the former may have all the advan- 
tages of a sliding-scale, and the produce, in Post-office orders, may all 
go into the farmer’s own pocket. We can understand the preference 
which the advertisement expresses for al serious young man, as no 
one capable of seeing a joke will ^be likely to part with eight sliillings 
for the promised information. 


ingenious difficulty in drawing an (indictment for joke-stealing, where 
the thief and the owner are both diners-out, and where the latter having 
a joke on the tip of his tongue, the other takes it out of his mouth; in 
which case, one may be said to take the bread out of the mouth of the 


PUNNY MAEKET AND WITTY INTELLIGENCE. 

As our daily contemporaries are in the habit of giving an article on 
the Money Market and City Intelligence, we think that for our readers 
the latest accounts of the Eunny Market and Witty Intelligence will 
possess some interest. The English funds of humour have been very 
buo>;ant: to-day, land Stock jokes were quoted at an advance. Long 
ambiguities were not much in demand, and active or practical jokes left 
off with a downward tendency. 

There is some talk in facetious circles of establishing a Pun Exchange : 
and the suggestion is said to have the support of some of the old 
jobbers. 

An uneasy feeling has been excited by the failure of an extensive 
operator in chaff ; but as he was known to have derived all his supplies 
lately from one Miller, the failure was, iu some degree, looked for. 

The Conundrum fever has broken out again with great violence; 
and we think it right to warn the public against being deceived by 
specimens which are being daily thrown upon the market, as the 
precious ore of wit, when upon examination it will be found to contain 
none of the true metal. We liave ourselves received a few samples 
which have been left at our office by reckless adventurers, and which 
are placed here as a warning to others. The following is so palpable 
that it speaks for itself, and convicts its author at once of getting 
funny under false pretences 

“ If the Doge of Venice went to a masquerade, after telling his wife 
he was going to spend the evening with a sick friend, what sort of a 
Dodge would you call it ? ” — “ A Venetian Blind ! ” 

The Joker’s Protection Society have just issued their half-hourly 
circular^ in which they caution the public against receiving stolen jokes, 
and print the opinion of Me. Dunxtf on the important question 
whether a person may be prosecuted for receiving a joke, knowing it to 
be stolen ? The learned gentleman intimates that as the act mentions 
any kind of property, and as there are many persons whose sole pro- 
perty consists iu their wits, which they are obliged to live upon, a 
stolen joke would be within the statute. What would amount to a 
receiving, is, in Me. Dunttp’s opinion, a very nice point; and he thinks 
there naust be, at least, one laugh, including an overt act by the opening 
of the mouth, to renaer the receiver liable. He is inclined, also, to 
believe that a person turning pale at hearing a stolen joke, has not even 
a colourable possession. The learned gentleman suggests a very 


with stealing “ two hundred jokes, and one hundred puns, fidfcj; conun- 
drums, one hundred repartees;” and another count, cbarmg the 
prisoner with having stolen some bread; “to wit : two hundred Erench 
rolls, fifty half-quarterns, one hundred cottage loaves,” &c., &c., in the 
usual form of an indictment. ^ Our private letters give us the foUovnng, 
as about the average of this Sweet’s [issues : — “Why does a coat get 
larger when taken out of a carpet-bag ? ” — “ Because when taien out, 
you find it in-creases.” 


MAGIC OF HOESE-HAIR. 

The Judges of the County Courts do not care for attornies ; whereas 
—(we give this upon the authority of Me. Ciaeke, solicitor, who . 
announced the gratifying truth at a late attornies’ meeting)— whereas 
the Judges of the Superior Courts had “trembled”— trembled was the 
word— “before the mdependence of the bar.” And the cause of 
this salutary fear and trembling was in the wigs of the "advocates. 
Me. Claeke 

Thought that the Judges of the County Courts, if addressed hy a gentlemau in 
horse-hair, of as much learning, and perhaps greater experience than themselves , 
would pay much more respect to their opinion than to a mere attorney.” 

There cannot, upon a fair amount of contemplation, be a doubt of the 
mysterious fact. What a small, perked thing is a wigless attorney to 
a.wigged barrister 1 

“ And justice draws ns with a single hair,” 

says amended Pope. Man’s respect is caught, springed by horse-hair, 
like woodcocks. “ When the law lays down its full-bottomed periwig,” 
says the prophetic Cumbeeland, “you will find less wisdom in bald 
pates than you are aware of.” Here be truths! The origin of 
barristers’ wigs is popularly attributed, to the device of the monks, who 
with such covering hid the tonsure, ’when they turned advocates and 
pleaded in Court. For ourselves, we have no doubt that the beginning 
of lawyers’ wigs is to be discovered in a very remote antiquity. The 
genealogy of wigs is yet to be given with, the like precision as the 
pedigree of Arab horses, traced to the mare of Mahomet. When this 
IS done, we doubt not that the first horse-hair used for the first 
Chancery wig was hair grown in the manes and tails !of the .horses of 
Diomede ; and they— it is allowed— lived by devouring men. 


FREE TRADE IN MARRIAGE. 

We understand that a parish in Bethnal Green is ^acarded with an 
intimation that there has been a eedoction in Maeeiagb Fees, and 
that the fatal noose will, in fact, be tied at a frightfully low scale of 
charges. It seems that, for the purpose, probably, of carrying out the 
maxim, that “a good wife is a crown ^to her husband,” the price of 
obtaining one has been brought down to exactly five shillings. The 
following is the new tariff 

£ jj. d. 

Pablication of Banns , . . . .010 

Minister’s Fee , . . . ,.026 

Clerk’s Fee . . . . . ,009 

Sexton’s Fee . . . . ..009 

£0 6 0 

We have already got the “ cheap loaf,” but the idea of giving the 
public a cheap wife is rather a novel one. The laudable example set in 
Bethnal Green will, most probably, lead to much competition; and we 
shall see hand-hills headed, “Looe heee I Wives posiirvELy given 
AWAY ! ” distributed all over the Metropolis. It will be rather ominous 
to allude to a marri^e as an “Alarming Sacrifice,” but when the tide 
of rivalry once sets in among the parsons, there is no knowing where it 
may carry them. We shall not be surprised to find widowers tempted 
by offers of a marriage at half;price, and, perhaps, it may be held out as 
an inducement to whole families to marry off at once, that there will be 
“ a great reduction on taking a quantity.” We are friends to cheapness, 
even in taking a wife, though she may often turn out dear in more senses 
than one ; and we therefore submit to the clerical profession, whether 
a stiU further reduction may not be effected by cutting off the sexton, 
for whose services at a wedding we can see no necessity. 


LOVE AND PUNCH. 

Theee is but one Love, says Rochefoucauld, though there are a 
thousaud vile copies of it ; and, in the same way, there is but one 
Fmch, though there have been a thousand stupid imitations of it. 



PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


COAL AND KOH-I-NOOE. 

B^ing a Dialogue Punch heard in the^ 0. 

Falace) 

The Crystal Pount was sleeping, 

And bushed the merry tune 
Of its streams, that, tired of leaping. 
Lay broad beneath the moon ; 

And near, two Shades were keeping 
Their watch at midnight’s noon. 

One, a giant, smirched and wizened, 
TJncouth and huge of size ; 

Like a great furnace glistened 
The red lire in his eyes i 
In his voice methought I listened 
To a volcano’s sighs. 

The other was a maiden^ 

Of beauty dusk and dim, 

Luscious, and languor-laden, 

W as hung each rounded limb ; 

’Mid shawls, and hair gold-braiden. 

Her eyes did flash and swim. 

Now, list to my rehearsing, 

As I tell you, sooth and sure, 

Of the Indian maid’s commercing 
With the giant dark and dour — 

Of the Gruome of the Coal conversing 
With the Gnome of the Koh-i-Noor. 


Koh-i-Noor Qnome. 

Do homage to niy beauty ; 

The diamonds’ Queen am I ; 

Fealty, and Faith, and Duty, 

Bow down when I go by : 

But thou art scarred and sooty. 

And loathsome to come nigh. 

Coal Gnome. 

Though lovely to the gazer. 

Maiden, I may not be, 

Greater than King or Kaiser, 

I travel land and sea ; 

Nature, and what obeys her. 

Are subject unto me. 

Koh4~Noor Gnome. 

Much blood hath flowed around me ; 

I’ve lit men to their graTes ; 

Their conqueror, conquerors found me ; 

I have turned saints to knaves; 
Though many lords have bound me. 
My masters are my slaves. 

Coal Gnome. 

Peace at my birth presided ; 

I forged her chariot wheel ; 

Though to ill hands confided, 

1 Ve toiled at murd’rous steel. 

The loom by me is guided. 

And turned the rattling reel. 


Koh’i-Noor Gnome, 

I bask in. Beauty’s splendour, 

With hfe breast I fall and rise, 

More K^;t^my rays can lend her 
Than ner own sun-bright eyes ; 

And when all m6n commend her, 

The piAise is mine likewise. 

bdal Gnome. 

The poor man’s dress I cheapen, 

I cheer the poor man’s hearth ; 

Tunnel and mine I deepen. 

Bring wealth from under earth ; 

By me the corn is reapen, 

Ground, baked, and stored ’gainst dearth. 

Koh4~Noor Gnome. 

It was a cage all golden 
That high for me they raised. 

And my bars were still enfolden 
By a crowd that gaped and gazed. 

I was weary of being beholden. 

And weary of being praised., 

Coal Gnome. 

These crystal bays that sunder 
Those western engine piles, 

From where the organ’s thunder 
Bolls through yon eastern aisles — 

Tiiis palace, with all its wonder 
Is my work of leisure whiles. 


ANOTHER DEMAND FOR JUSTICE. 

‘"Mr. Punch, 

“ Apteb the neglect I have experienced, it’s of no use at all 
to appeal to the Boyal Commissioners ; not the least. I shan’t petition 
Parliament, or trouble Prince Albert. I acorn such means. 1 appeal 
to you for justice, which I feel sure is my only plan. 

“All sorts of people have been iknighted, and have had medals and 
honourably-mentioneds, and all that — and been asked to Windsor, and 
received bracelets, and letters autographed and lithographed— except me. 
Not that I would take a knighthood, mark you — not I. ^ That would be 
putting myself on the level of an Mderman or a Sheriff— if nothing better 
I came with it ; and City men, though they do boast of their feasts and 
I their eating and drinking, I look down upon from my loftier position 
i with contempt. But I have not even been offered t^t. Mr. Paxton 
I planned the buildiDg, and a very beautiful thing it’s been, and he 
I deserves all that he ’s got or will get— and more. Then there’s Cobitt 
I —he told them how to nut the thing together!; RRd then there’s Fox — 
I (I speak of ’em in this familiar, matter-of-fact way, because they’re all 
j friends of mine) — there ’s Fox, I say, he built it all up— iron, and glass, 
I and the rest— and trouble enough it was, no doubt. But what ’s their 
I trouble and labour to mine ? IM obody knows what I have gone through ; 
I and nobody could know till the whole thing was finished. But now the 
I sum total’s been made out, just look at it. Just look here, Mr. Punch 
I —see it all in black and white, I say, and then tell me who has had the 
I toughest work to do : — 

Authorised Statement of the quantity and lands of Hefreshments supplied in the Central 
Court [under the Transept) of the Great Exhibition, and to the adjoining Exhibitors' 
Dimng-Eoom, exclusive of food sold in the Eastern and Western Eefreshment Courts. 
a 21 536 -f I Chocolate . . . 3,783 pounds 


Bread .... 

Biscuits . . . . 

Penny Cottage Loaves . 
French Rolls 
Banbury Cakes . . 
Threepenny Pound \ 
Cakes . • I* 

Currant Pound Cakes . 
I34.vpy Cakes . . . 

Italian. Cakes 
] ]b’atIiLBnns . , . 

Plain Buns . 

Coffee . . 


91 quartern Chocolate 

Soda Water 40,869 

3,783 Lemonade 130,698 

67,528 Ginger Beer 366,060 


. 28,828 pounds 
. 20,415 „ 

. 2,197 „ 

. 311,731 
. 460,667 

9,181 pounds 


Total 

Milk 
Cream . 
Pickles , 
Rough Ice . 
Salt 

Potatoes 
Ham 
Meat . 


536 617 bottles 
17,257 quarts 
14,047 „ 

1,046 gallons 
180 tons 
16 „ 

29 „ 

113 „ 


1 “Did you ever eat three thousand seven hundred and eighty-three 
captain’s biscuits, Sir, and no beer allowed? And then the pound- 
cake — that’s dry work, too, let me tell you, when you have to get 
through thirty-six thousand pounds weight of it. That with the plums 
was a little easier ; but even plum-cake, when you have to dispose of it 
by the hundred-weight, is no joke. Then there’s the sandwiches — 
(don’t mention it, but between you and me, they never could have been 
all got ready, if the Beaping Machine hadn’t been brought to bear, to 
cut the twenty-four thousand flve hundred and thirty-six quartern 


loaves into slices, whilst the Illustrated Hews Machine spread^ the 
mustard.) — ^It was, indeed, warm work, though 1 say it ; — but the ice — 
the hundred and eighty tons of ice — enough to make a fine Alpine 
avalanche, or an awkward Polar berg — helped to keep me cool through 
the continued effort. And through it all I got : the three Imndred and 
sixty-five thousand bottles of ginger-beer, (UghI) the lemonade, the 
milk, the soda-water, the cream, the mixed pickles, buns (plain and 
Bath), the salt, the coffee, the potatoes, the chocolate, ham, penny- 
loaves, Banbury-oakes, and all. And yet — when mil tlic world be just P 
— here I stand, 3fr. Punch, im-decorated, un-knighted, un-medalled, 
un-honourable-mentioned, un-0. B.-ed ; and msatkfied, 

“But always yours, 

“ The Appktite op All Nations ” 


PROPOSAL FOB A NEV? GOOSE CLUB. 

J uii readers are aware that the period has 
arrived, when the homely gOi)8e, depicted 
in water-colours, announces to the neigh- 
bourhood from the windows of public- 
liouses, that a “ Goose Club ’’ is in course 
of formation within. 

Punch proposeth to establish a New 
Goose Club, whereof the commercial 
principle shall be the same, but whereof 
the ultimate benefit will bo to the sub- 
scribers much greater. 

The common Goose Club undertaketh, 
for the weekly sixpence of instalment, to 
provide to the subscriber at Christmas, a 
Goose and a bottle of Gin. 

Punch proposeth to receive an Instal- 
ment, but to provide to the subscriber 
something more nutritious than goose, 
something more beneficial than gin. 

For proposeth that the Fast Man, or the idle Youth, shall pay 
his weekly sixpence, and that at Christmas he shall receive some de- 
lectable intellectual nutriment, highly beneficial to him. Let the Fast 
Man, or Idle Youth, pay his sixpence, and receive— 

A Copy of Whatelfs Logic f 
A Copy of the Vicar of Wakefield! 

Consider, my brethren, the sad intellectual destitution that prevaiieth 
amongst you — the long Christmas nights, wherein the tedium of vacancy 
win make you mutiny against the nature of things, and blasphemously 
declare this noble Planet “slow I” Consider this, my brethren— and 
subscribe. 

This is the true Goose Club— which doth not propose the slaughter 
of the Goose, but father the benefit, and improved condition or the 
same. 
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GROSS INDIGNITY TO GOG AND MAGOG. 

E heroic Kossuth, ex- 
governor of Hungary, 
has, it will have been 
observed, in his clever 
and judicious speeches, 
laid particular stress 
upon our municipal in- 
stitutions, whilst laud- 
ing the glorious British 
constitution at large. 
By a curious coinci- 
dence, a case occurred 
last week at the Man- 
sion House, which 
must exhibit to the 
eyes of foreigners, in 
a striking li^ht, the 
importance of corpo- 
rate bodies, as in- 
stanced by the vin- 
dicated majesty of the 
municipality of Lon- 
don, that had been 


A monster of inso- 
lence, named ‘WlLLiA.M 
Lighterman, was 
brought before the 
Lord Matob, charged 
with having used language calculated to provoke a breach of the peace towards an 
individual of the superb and splendid band of watermen employed in rowing the 
civic barge. The language in question consisted of irreverent expressions reflecting 
on the tasteful and picturesque costume worn by those fine fellows, who carry the 
OffiSAR of the City and his fortunes. The defendant set the^ waterman a nick- 
name, which, though qualified with the title of *^My Lord,” is one regarded as 
contumacious even when applied to the most inferior description of bailiff. 

By this derisive appellation was the waterman of the Lord Mayor continually 
saluted by the little boys — too prone to express their disrespectful sentiments to 
every official habited in the faintest guise of a beadle. Not content with jeering, 
and instigating these youthful scoffers to jeer the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, as 
represented by their servant, this wicked Lighterman had, on several occasions, 
put his thumb to his nose, and we may safely conclude had also twiddled his 
fingers, at that highly respectable and decorated officer. For this high crime and 
misdemeanour he was fined ten shillings, and held to bail for good behaviour for six 
months, being threatened with heavier punishment in the event of similar ms- 
conduct in future. Kossuth, who has so grand an idea of our corporate bodies, 
and who knows what it is to struggle for municipal rights, will doubtless feel 
interested in observing how the Court of the Mansion House, if it has not tyrants 
and despots to contend against, can nevertheless assert its dignity on occasion : as 
against impudent fellows and little boys who “chaff” its watermen. 


insulted in the person 
of one of its officers. 



“CEASE, LOUD BOREAS.” 

There is a practice gradually creeping into literary advertising which we 
are determined to “put down.” It is the practice of sticking in amon^ “Opinions 
of the Press” the private opinions, delivered in private letters, by private indivi- 
duals. It is a little too bad that the civil expressions of an author should be made 
public to puff a book-just as the letters of patients are used to magnify the merits 
of a new pill or old humbug. 

Besides, it is to be remarked that a copious use of asterisks on these occasions 
too clearly tells that some qualifying expression has been omitted. If the cor- 
respondent, for example, expresses himself thus “ Your poems, were they as fine 
as Milton's, could scarcely redeem the ill taste of your preface,” &c. — the puffer 
coolly puts down “as fine as Milton” to the tail of his advertisement, and 
makes the writer responsible for that assertion. 

We suppose that any ordinary courtesy of phrase delivered in the street, or 
at table, to these puffers, will sopu be brought into the advertising columns in the 
same way. We may expect “ Opinions ” like these : — 

“An interesting work.” — H uggles (to my wife “at Jones’s party”). 

“Pleasmtiy written,”— P roeessor Bray (at dessert). 

“ Really an extraordinary performance.” — Kinder (in the Park). 

“ Worthy of the author.” — P unch (with emphasis). 

In print, too, any gestures or looks with which the said phrases were accompanied, 
are lost— much, doubtless, to the puffer’s advantage. 


The Universal Inn. 

Th4.t ubiquitous hostelry, “The Marquis of Granby,” ought, in compliment to 
the distinguished champion of the landlords’ interest,^ whose name it so appro- 
priately bears, to be entitled the House of CaU for Squires. 


COUNTY COURT POETRY. 

“Sir, 

“Anxious to combine pleasure with instruction 
in every work of life, and knowing, that without poetry 
that life would be dark and wearisome indeed, it has often 
struck me that our police reports, were they metrically, 
and, at the same time, faithfully rendered, might afford 
much plea ure to many elegant minds which are now 
turned away from that wholesome reading by the repulsive 
style of the narration. 

“I have turned the report of a late speech of Mr. 
Ramshay’s in the Liverpool County Court into a blank 
verse, which is not without its charm ; and shall he happy 
to do the Chancery and Old Baileg reports in the same 
manner, for any journal that may be in want of a rhythmical 
reporter. Gents are invited to inspect the original report 
with mine as amended, and a single trial will prove the 
perfect adaptability of the most statelj; decasyllabic verse 
to the most intricate and crabbed questions of law. 

“ I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

“ And I wish I might say, 
“Your own Reporter.” 

Mr. Ramshay— Solicitors— Oppicers. 

Scene — The County Courts Liverpool, 

Mr, Bamshay, Whose duty is it to unclose these windows ? 

Mr, Statham, The duty of the Keeper of the Court. 

Mr, Eamshay. I gave an order of a general nature, 
Enjoining that the windows should be opened. 

I will not waste my time, and that of the Court, 

With interruptions ; but I do maintain 
My orders shall be punctually carried out. 

Improper conduct, whatsoe’er it be. 

That I will fine— in every instance fine ; — 

Aye, most severely fine. I will teach those parties 
Neglectful of the orders of this Court,— 

By fines will force attention to their duties. 

Here we have been two hours half suffocated. 

This morning, by the windows being closed ; 

And as there be a many persons here, 

I ’ll mark my sense of disobedience strongly, 

Because I deem ’tis not the Judge’s business 
To waste his time with such a matter as this. 

[The Court-Keeper^ John Whiteside, then appears. 

Judge Ramshay. Why oped ye not these windows, Court- 
Keeper ? 

The Keeper, I had no orders. 

Judge Ramshay, ^ Say ye, ye’d no orders ? 

The Keeper. 1 thought that it was very cold this morning. 

Judge Ramshay, What I cold ?— and with a crowded Court 
like this ! 

I shall impose a fine, Sir, of ten shillings. 

For not attending to my orders given— 

Aye, and repeatedly given, on this subject. 

I hold it must be most uncomfortable — 

Unpleasant — for all persons in this Court. 

I shall inflict a fine, then, of ten shillings. 

For disobeying my orders on this subject, 

And teach you to attend to them in future, 

Which now have been neglected, and without 
Any whatever justifiable ground. 

I think, for life and health, iresh air’s essential. 

Shut in close Courts, I well-nigh lost my life. 

And don’t intend to have the thing again. 

END OP ACT I. SCENE I. 


The Christmas Pantomimes. 

To make the character of Rantaloon still more ridiculous, 
we are informed that all the Rantaloons in the forthcoming 
pantomimes will be supported by Bloomers. This is said 
to be the first time that the Rantaloons will ever be 
assumed by women in a pantomime; and it is expected 
that the effect will be exceedingly rich ! Several of the 
Bloomers have been studying the character for some time 
past in public, and are ^ready declared to be extremely 
ridiculous in the part. 


Mr. Bell, the hero of St. Albans, is, we observe, called 
the “ Sitting Member.” No wonder. He must be tolerably 
tired of “ standing,” we fancy, by this time 1 
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MBS. GEDNDY ON BLOOMERISM. 

- ITT-TOIK '.—don’t tell 

\ ///^^ about the nasty 

\ 111 I Stuff ^dnonsense! — 

theidea’s enough to 

^ ■^===s=,. -cT' dress like t^eir mo- 

thers was content to 

_ . dress afore ’em, — 

Wearing what-d’ye-call-’ems— Gracious ! brass itself ain’t half so brazen. 

Why, they must look more audacious than that what’s-i-name— Amazon ! 

Ha ! they "11 smoke tobacco next, and take their thimblefuls of brandy, 

Bringing shame upon their sex, by aping of the jack-a-dandy. 

Yes ; and then you ’ll have them shortly showing off their bold bare faces, i 

Prancing all so pert and portly at their Derbys and their races. 

Oh ! when once they have begun, there’s none can say where they’ll be stopping — 
Out they "11 go with dog and gun^ perhaps a-shooting and a-popping. ' 

Aye, and like as not, you "11 see, if you ’ve a Bloomer for your daughter, 

Her ladyship, so fine and free, a-pulling matches on the water ; 

Sitting in a pqttus tap, a-talking politics, and jawing ; 

Or else a-reading Fzinch^ mayhap, and hee-hee-heeing and haw-hawing, 

1 can"t a-hear such flighty ways— I can’t abide such fiaunty tas^<? 5 . 

And so they mnst leave off their stays, to show their dainty shapes and wais^^^ / 
lo set their ankles off, indeed, they wear short trousers with a trimmin*. 

Id not have my feet nlla^eed, for ever so, like these young women. 

T>?i’ bound, dress’d half-and-half, as a young feller* 

i 11 stick to my old shawl and gownd, my pattens, and my umbereller, * 


VERSES ON HALE-A-PINT OE BEER. 

BY A HEAVY VETERAN*, 

Oh, '' that the brewer’s noble skill 
Could concentrate the precious treasure ! 

Perpetual, then, should be my swiU— 

An endless source of liquid pleasure. 

The'fiuid, ere it touched’my bps. 

Seemed sparkling with ethereal fire ; 

Happy the man who calmly sips 
His drop^of Meto and Co.’s entire ! 

Sweet is the half-and-half at night ; 

In it the hops’ bright blossoms shine 

More calmly— beautifully bright— 

Than any other kind of wine. 

Restorer of the thirsty soul ! 

’Tis thou the weary frame canst cheer ; 

Grief owns the powerful control 
Of thee— thou thrice X-celling beer ! 

Philosophers’ and poets’ theme. 

Thou helpest thought at every stage ; 

Thou promptest fiction’s fairy dream, 

As well as philosophic page. 

Then let me drop a silent tear 
Into the middle of the measure ; 

Though, weeping o’er a much-loved beer, 

The tears are not of grief, but pleasure. 


Irish Male Milliners. 

The Belfast Mercury has a notice of Ribbonism 
in Belfast. The Cork Examiner adverts to Bloom- 
erism in Cork. Women taking to Bloomerism 
are bad enough; but men who take to Ribbonism 
are undoubtedly worse. 


THE TOP-BOOTED SCHOOL. 

Eot the Belief of Agricultural Destitution in Useful Knowledge, 

How shocking, says Mr. Adam Ricardo Smith, the fact, that there 
are at this day in this kingdom hundreds of Agriculturists of all ages— 
from the earliest years of discretion, so called, to seventy and upwards 
—running wild about Protection ! How painful to think of so many 
^ f i® possessed of but one idea, and that the idea of dear com ! What an 
thing to hear them actually grumble at peace, because wheat 
sold at so high a rate dozing the war, or complain of tne abundant har- 
vest, on account of its cheapening grain ! How pitiable the state of 
these poor creatures, who believe that machinery is ruining the country; 
who are persuaded that no way is so good as the old one— not even the 
railway— and who denounce Eree Trade, condemn the repeal of the 
bread-tax, and execrate the memory of Sir Robert Peel in terms that 
will not bear repetition ! 

And why— demands Adam Ricardo Smith— are these rough— yet 
honest— victims of prejudice and delusion to be abandoned to| their 
lalJacies r Must they be given up as wholly impracticable ? Shall no 
triendly hand he stretched forth to grasp their benumbed fists, and help 
their dead-weight out of the mire? Well, Adam Ricardo Smith, you 
will be rejoiced to hear that such a benevolent attempt has been made • 
success if you would know, come, Adam, and accompany us 
to the Top-Booted School 

This unique educational institution, Mr. Smith, was founded by an 
enterprising philanthropist, to whom the idea of it was suggested by 
the simcess ot the Ragged Schools. Enter. No, you are not mistaken, 
good Sir: it conducted in a public-house. The founder was a man 
ot the world, Sir. He knew he should never induce those whom he 
sought to instruct to assemble in a Mechanics* Institute, or a lecture- 
^ f Mow, he took the Barley Mow Inn, close 
to the Oqrn Market, and set about the accomplishment of his humane 
pmpose in the natural ^we^ may say, endearing — ^character of landlord. 

ion may suppose that, in the execution of his design, he at first 

did he know about 

aL call had he got to intervere ^ ” were the most moderate of the 
demands that were roared at him, when he made a beginning of his 
project by stating a few ^ the simpler principles of Political Economy 
common room. Gibes, if not jokes, were lanched at his hea^ 


and tumblers would probably have followed, but for fear of the expense 
of breakage. And now. Sir, behold the result ! 

Before you is a School for adult farmers, based on the principle of 
Riutual instruction. We have called it a Top-Booted School— however, 
you see there are leggings and gaiters in it as weU as top-boots. Hark ! 
A member of the society has just read a paper— another proceeds to 
deliver his opinion on the leading article. Hear his facts and figures— 
had you any idea that such an amount of statistics and arithmetic could 
be_ contained in that bullet head ? He is interrupted by an opposite 
neighbour— really with some degree of politeness— who denies that 
land can be considered as raw material. A discussion ensues— none 
the drier for good liquor, nor the more obscure for a little smoke : for 
in this sc^ol they ‘allow grog, beer, and pipes— Bacco and tobacco, 
as the Italians say. 

Mark yonder expansive red face, supported by those two broad 
i?i°icates little philosophy— except, as you might say, the 
Ohaw-Baconian ; yet the owner of it has arrived very nearly to 
the perception of the law of supply and demand. There is a back 
turned toward us; its breadth, you see. is; remarkable. let the 
proprietor’s principles are broader than his loins— as broad as they 
loverly were narrow. Listen— he joins in the conversation. “ If we 
^^es —he has but recently commenced grammar—'* if we takes their 
earn, he observes, “theyTl take our mannifacturs ; and zo it’s as 
oroad as tis long.” He is, you perceive. Sir, as Mr. Disraeli called 
nis South Bucks audience the other day, a man of substance, as well as 
a man eff sense ; though the latter has only begun to glimmer. But 
then it has but just been illumined by instruction. 

That burly yeoman^ now grinning from ear to ear at the speaker’s 
remtationof a protectionist Macy, Sir, is regularly ** up ” in hydraulics, 
and will be happy to initiate you into the mysteries of thorough 
orainage-^r will explain the^ beer-engine to you, if you prefer that, 
uor mend in the nailed boots is a mechanician, and has invented a clod- 
c^sher, which is even more effective than his chaussure. Chemistry is 
the nobby of yonder gentleman of stable-minded apparel and phy- 
siognomy. Hear him talk about the superphosphate of lime !— and a 
year ago. Sir, he didn’t know the diiference, chemically speaking, 
between the carbonate of that alkaloid and caseine. And when we 
tell you that most of these gentlemen, with the help of a dictionary, 
read your valuable wrks, we hope you will not be dissatisfied with 
your visit to the Top-Booted School, Mr. Adam Ricardo Smith. 
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WHERE IS MAZEPPA? 


Equestuians can, we know, ride almost any number of horses at 
once ; for we have seen the artist hanging by the hand to the joaane of 
one animal, holding on by the feet to the tail of a second, with his arm 
round the ear of a third, his elbow supported on the back of a fourth, 
and the tip of his toe resting on the neck of a fifth ; but we cannot 
understand how the same feats can be going on in two places on the 
same evening. We have, however, lately had Mdzeppa at Astlei s, 
and Mazeppa at the Marylebone Theajire, on the same night, and the 
wild horse of the desert has been urging on his wild career through the 
Steppes of Tartary near the steps of Westminster Bridge, as well as 
some other Steppes that have been lately got up, for the purpose, at 
Paddington. 

We see by the playbills that the Young Chief iain^ (Hicks) and the 
original old Khan (Crowtheb) have abdicated their Lambeth domi- 
nions, and sought a new territory in the neighbourhood of Portm^ 
Market, where the young Khan and the old Khan are causing in 
managerial phraseology, ” a succession of overflows.” Whether there 
has been an emigration also of the “ Tartar hordes ” we are not aware, 
or whether there^has been a local horde selected at a shilling a night 


from the supernumerary population of Paddington. ^ Prom the frantic 
enthusiasm which Astley*s Tartars always exhibited towards Mn. 
Hicks and the patriarchal old KJian, his father (Mb. Cbowtheb), we 
might imagine that the secession of the chiefs had been accompanied 
by the secession of the underlings ; but the recollection comes upon us 
that nothing is more hollow than the adherence of a theatrical popu- 
lation to a dramatic hero, and that the old original Tartar horde that 
has been hailing Mi. Hicks as its hope, and cliuging to the knees of 
Mb. Cbowtheb as its father, for 587 successive nights, will hail and 
cling to any other youthful heir and aged sire that Mb. Batty may 
think proper to place on the throne of Tartary. Such, alas 1 is life in 
generm ; but theatrical life in particidar. 

We can imagine, however, some little difficulty among the unaccus- 
tomed horses, for Mazeppa^ entrusted to the hands or legs of a new 
stud, will entail the necessity for a new study. We can, nevertheless, 
imagine the groom, with a few yards of pack-thread, enticing the unaccus- 
tomed animal into a ‘'wild career,” and the stage carpenter behind the 
brute with a couple of property wolves in profile, with “practicable” 
heads, serve as a persuader to the “horse of the desert,” ^ 
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Mazeppa. “Again he urges on his Wiu) Oabeee!! !” 


THE LANCASHIRE COUNTY COURT JUDGE AND JURY. 
To the Judge and Jury of the Lancashire County Court. 

Sie.— Mat IT ELEASE TOUR Honour tj ...i 

I HAVE not hitherto taken much notice of yoa, because I feared 
that you had a claim upon the attentiou of the Lobe Chancellor, who 
is the legal guardian of most persons Vfho behave as you do. inow 
address you to ask, whether, as a discoverer of new and extraordinary 
powers on the part of County Court Judges, you have discovered that 
you have the power to sentence a man to death for winking his eye at 
YOU* and whether you think that you are ijossessed of power suthcient 
to order me to come down and be hanged, ^ you choose, and to compel 
me to obey you if I don’t ? And further. I would beg you to M me 
whether, if the Lobe Chancellor is not to look after you, you do not 
think that the Chancellor oe the Ducht or Lancaster ought to 
dispose— somewhat otherwise than at present— of your Honour’s 

wisdom. Honour’s astonished Beholder, 


OUR INCREASING VOCABULARY. 

"Mr. Punch, 

“The word solidarity 'i lately come into fashion. Muster 
Kossooth made use of ’t in his speech tother day at Southampton— 1 
heerd un. What’s the meannn of this here new speoipnt of Jrazi- 
olodgyf It seems to mane some good thing for the people, by the way 
they talks about it. There was a feller outo m guessed that felicity 
was summut inzide a hog. In like manner, I should take it that 
danty was solid fare if I didn’t know it comes from abroad : for what 
solidarity is there to beat our own plum pud n and roast beet i 
“ The Lodge Goose and Gridiron Unity, An Odd Keller. 

November^ 1851. | 

There’s a lot moor new invented phreses which be likevnse 
cum from foreign parts mostly, I believe. ^ There’s ‘ J";? 

situation,’ for instance, .^y one would think, naterally, that meant 
going into servus; but stead of that, it seems to signify gettun 
monkey’s allowance, and putt’n up wi’t. * 
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Miss Runt {unmoved). If violence is resorted to, I sliall appeal to the 
THE^ SWEETS OF LOYALTY. laws of my country. 

The Bx-XJnprotected, Oh. if that's the poKce, I shouldn’t wonder if 
Paeag^ph m the newspapers mfonned us & the station-Wse. 


ns, the other day, that a Mrs. Some- 
bod r, of Everton, had sent a few 
ounces of Toffy to the juvenile mem- 
bers of the Eoyal Family, and that 


[A moving panorama of a hideous cell^ followed hythe Old Bailey and 
the scaffold, passes before her in rapid succession. 

[At this moment they have reached Southampton Street, A Small Boy ^ 
with a grocer's basket, comes out of Little Ormond Street. 


^i^s^mouSin to fiveln gol^ Small B(^ {cdling to his invisible^ hut invariable, associate). EilIi ! — oh. 


lounds-amounting to nve in goiu- ’ere's a Bloomer! 
lad been forwarded to,the Toffy mer- -D^h a.., 


naa oeen mrwaraea lo lue lony mer- {appearing, as usual, from nowhere in particular). 

chant. We need hardly say that we a rum 'un ? ^ ^ 


Oh, Crikey I 


think the whole story a hoax, and 
that the sweet-stuff has no existence 


The BxAJnprotected. Oh, it's the boys! I said they would. 


Bunt— short, and imploringly clinging to the martyr) 
anywhere, but m the sugary b^n of "Miss Runt iwhme Rwmhj of RtroyifiJmindp.dmARR inoTPrtRp.R Qmf.k fJ}p. fJfi.mn. 


the writer of tlie paragraph. In the 
first place, we think Her Majesty is 
not likely to be imposed upon by such 
a palpable trick as sending a present 
of a quantity of tom-trot, or other 


ui a quani-ioy or tom-irou, or omer ? 

treacly trash, for the purpose of ^ 


Miss Runt {tohose supply of strong-mindedness increases with the demand). 
I shall drink my cup to the dregs, Mrs. Jones. 

Small Boy {delighted with Miss Bunt’s lower extremities). Oh, what 
rummy trotters ! 

The Bx-TJnprotected. There 1 It’s your legs. Miss Bunt. Oh, ain’t 


getting a royal recompense’; and, in 
the next place, we have every reason 
to believe that the little Princes and 


Bill {with the street bofs war-iohooff). Oo-ray ! ’Ere’s bunnions I 
[Small Boys collect with rapidity , only to he equalled by the grains of 
wheat in the favourite arithmetical sum. 


^ Princesses are not allowed to cjooil ^iss Rmit {who feels, from the increased weight on her arm, that the 
ilfheS- l Uk Beam,MES, Joees’! _ . 


their little teeth, injure their little 
digestions, and mess their little 
, fingers with the sticky stuff, which 
derives its name from the luscious little sugary and buttery town of 
Everton. We believe it is the excellent rule of the Boyal Establishment 
to refuse to receive all the rubbish offered for acceptance at the Palace, 


[A Policeman, the Waterman of the cab-stand, two or three Cabmen, 
a Potboy, several Servant Maids, on pressing errands, a Mil- 
liner's Girl, with a basket, and other street waifs and strays, 
drift together to the spot. 

Policeman {sternly to the Ex-Unprotected). How, then, you musn’t 


Lu iciuoc u\j iciicivc a,u uiio aiiuoisii uucrcu lor accepiance at iiie xaiace, u.. i • j* j. u » — — 7 7 7 «*.*«.* . 

and indeed, if it -were otherwise, the servants need have nothing else ^ ^7-?° distybances ere— old ooman. , , , ,, ,, , 

to do but open the door to white-mice, guinea-pigs, bits of crochet ^ {romei, even tn her far gone state, by the ■uncalled. 

work, pet lambs, favourite goats, early spruach, anS ither humble pro- Ti r .7 r r.n . u ^ . 

ductions of nature or indastrv. Wp, think it rio-ht in amaeh the ct.nrv Pot-boy. lhat s a reglai arf-and-arf. I 11 toss you ilo Policeniaii) man 


ductions of nature or industry. We think it right to smash the story Pot-boy. s a reglar arf-and-arf. I’ll toss you {fo Policeman) man 
of the Everton Toffy, to prevent Buckingham Palace being besieged n- r 47 4 y j* • / /v tvt 

with hard-bake, overrun with tom-trot, and stormed by brandy baUs, {descending from the martyr s pile for an instant). How, 

puna, i 11 have you boys taken y)p.—{Bjesuming her dignity) Police 1 I 

.. invoke the protection of the law. 

Policeman {with a vague sense that he is being chaffed^^). Come, old 

THE EX-UNPEOTEOTED FEMALE ATEEMS A 
LEOTTOE ON BLOOMEElSM. 

ScENB.—^m^ Coram Street, and all the way to Lean Street, Soho. fainting ’ere, and creatin’ obstructions-— Move on I 
mr -p tt 7 7/ . 7 T /. XFnprotected. Oh, please, man — an abortive attempt to 

itie unprotected, and her strong-minded friend, Miss Bunt, have touch the heart of a sententious Cabman). 

effected their escape from the house, under shelter of hPs.. Jones’s B'irst Sententious Cabman {removing his pipe from Ms mouth after a 
temporarij siupf action {produced as described in our last scene). The steady survey of Kiss Bunt). Well— you ort to be a good ’iin over the 
zn her triumphant revolt, has secured her bonnet stones, you ort. 

and shawl. Second Sententious Cahmm. Queerish about the ’ccks, Jem. 

pie Bx-eJnproteeted. How dirty the streets are to be sure Oh do [Livertissement^A wild dance of Small Boys, with the usual accom- 

mind the crossing. Miss Runt ! . . un, uo pammenls. 


THE EX-UNPBOTECTED EEMALE ATTENDS 
LECTURE ON BLOOMEBlSM. 

Scene.— Coram Street, and all the way to Lean Street, Soho. 


Miss Runt {with amntense sense of superiority) Mud is nerfectlv in Miss Runt ^ ho begins to feel that one may have too much even of 
different to Mrs Jones. ^ 's peiieouy in- ^^tyrdom) How do make an effort, pray, Mrs. Jones, and come 

The Ex-Unprotected. Oh, 1 don’t mind it— onlv I’m 510 afraid of wpf ^ 

feet. The Ex- Unprotected {feebly). Oh 1 — and there ’s all the gas in Totten- 

Miss Runt {calmly). Tks costume preserves me from all incon- ^.o^d !— and marl^t-night, too ! 

Yeniences — TFaterTiia^i {concl'usively). One s a good plucked other 

r AJi I if M _ _ A aaTx i 


preserves me from all incon- 


light Miss 


JxUNT is suddenly revealed at full length, in the Bloomer costume 
—-a blue polka, a green skirt, and pink pantaleiies. 

V.TTnn\ei>f\fnntar1 7-. i in , . . . 


/Tjz TP TT ^ Vi ptftbK 'pwmmtifLes. «r,'+L a 

JM m-Unprotected {suddenly bringing herself to an anchor against the ^ p,,/* 

' “■ ““ “”'■ I 

If you allude to the costume, M bs. 
your bonnet passage while you were putting on 

deep effliction to m 

fjjl calm). Such w_my intention, Mbs. Jones. 

inelined to kneel to the strong-minded 
rn];™ me Miss Runt! _ Oh, please-it’s very quiet here in 
J mi * when we get into Holborn, there ’ll be the naughty 

blackguard little boys, and the cabmen, and — 

Jo£! 1 am resignation). If I must be a moral martyr, Mbs. 


The Ex-Unprotected {gaspingly). Yes— yes— 

Miss Runt. Ho ^no. I feel strong in the good cause. I ’ll go through 
with it. 

Policeman {impressively). If you’re a-going to the Casino de Wenus, 
pu d better ’ave a cab, or you T 1 be gettin’ yourselves in trouble, I can 
tell you. 

[Four cabs have driven up on the intimation of the Ex-Unprotected’s 
desire; the respective drivers are engaged in the usual conflict 
oyer her body. She is at last conquered by one, and deposited, 
in a prostrate condition, inside. 

Mm Runt. At all events, I loill go outside. 

Chorus of Small Boys. Ooray ! ooray 1 
[AIiss Runt takes her seat on (he box, in all the majesty qf strong- 
Mindedness and woman's onisswti. The Small Boys form, themselves 
into a guard of honour, and follow the rehirle, genwrally preferring 
the fantastic mode of locomotion culled the miudmdll. We putl 
up the windows on the state cf (he Ex-Unprotjlcteb inside. \ 


The Ex-Unprolected. Oh, but I’d rather not I 
call a cab ! 


Oh, please, do let ’s 


.haflSdZf “■ Ito. Jo», ; b,t I 


The Proto-Bloomer. 


The Ex-Unprofecied\wringmg her hands) Oh that will hp wnrcp rnay be said to have been the first Bloomer, as she 

ever. 'J^tey ’ll think thre’sanotheSi & short tunic with tights and was otherwise also clad ’in mail 

things at us, Miss Bui^t, and call us such namp<f Mb executed for witchcraft. Now, f 1 

think how your feet show » can t do not seem to be conjurors ; and at least there is nothing ver' 

im their appearance, ‘ 


But Joan was executed for witchcraft. Now, the Bloomers 
em to be conjurors ; and at least there is nothing very bewitching 
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TO HOBKINS BLOBB, ESQ., 

Temy-a-Umf^ 



to tlie scientific analysis of some gifted contributors. We extract from 
their Eeport, 

Lot 1-— The Comic Penny Titillator! 

(This was announced by the salesmen in the thoroughfares to be 
Q ^ by the writers,^^) 

*“1 Adulterated, With much lead, and with something apparently com- 
cannot suniciently posed of brass filings and common mud. Also, granmes were found of 
admire one cna- qM jokes, in a state of decomposition, ground. 


racteristic of your 

tribe — one which Lot 2."-The Secrets of the Bosphorus! 

has been very re- (Sold to the poorer classes as a " stirring romance,” and we believe 

markably display- in large quantities.) 

ed on a recent oc- Very much adulterated. With lead as before, and with impure ma- 
casion. I allude terials. Also with an odd stuff that seemed to your Commissioners to 
to your delight- be the parings of asses’ hoofs. Traces, or hints of blood, also, occa- 
ful versatility ; to sionally. 

the active way in Lot 3,— The Moribund Pillowslip- 

which you all suit (Called a “ sound religious publication.”) 

your reports to Adulterated, Cant, three grains to every five. Very fiery. 

tne tone or tne Commissioners, in closing the Eeport from which we quote. 


llllniiilllF \ 




the active way in 
which you all suit 
your reports to 
the tone of the 




V. r . . what I am think- . 

ingof. Of Kos- ^ 
SUTH, eh ? Just 

so. Don’t you, all of you, describe his appearance, his recep- 
tion, his crowds, his voice, &e., favourably, or unfavourably, accord- 
ing to what the political writers of your journals say of him? And 
yet, you ought to be aware that your business is to report facts passing 
under your eyes ; the writer has to deal with the political aspect of 
the matter, which is quite a different thing. 

You, Mu. Blobb, for example, narrate Kossuth’s public appearances 
for a journal which dislikes the principles of his party. And you do so 
in a slighting, sneering way— intended to help (as you fancy) the cause. 
Mil. 33lobb, did you ever hear what Socrates said when Xantippb, 
after a hearty scold, drenched him with an unsavoury shower ? He 1 
observed, that “ after thunder, there generally came rain.” Such as 
that unsavoury shower, Mr. Blobb, is your unhappy effort at sarcasm, 
after your employer’s thunder. You remind me of the sign-painter, 
whose Angel” resembled a “Eed Lion,” as he remarked. Your way 
of painting a high apparition, is to make it look like a grotesque animal. 

Then, Mr. Blobb, you talk of the “ populace,” and “ the rabble I ” 
What is your notion of a populace or a rabble ? Dainty and graceful 
aristocrat 1 Why, dear me, Mr. Blobb, who are you ? Who was your 
grandfather ? What are your arms ? When do you date from ? What 
clubs do you belong to— what houses do you dine at ? ^ Mr. Blobb 1 
Why, this sneering at the “ rabble ” would be snobbish in a gentleman 
of sixty quarterings. But in you is really unkind— heartless of 
you— the oracle of the **pailour ”— to be thus severe on your own class. 
Come, Sir, be alive to the claims of kindred. “ Blood is thicker than 
water,” says the proverb ; and yours ought to be a good deal thicker, 
for it seems considerably obstructed by bile. . ^ . 

Let theorists argue as they please on theories, Mr. Blobb. But 
don’t let us have any falsity about public facts. Don’t you^ and your 
compeers go on treating the public as certain Egyptians {vide 
Herodotus) were wont to treat the captured crocodile.^ How^as 
that— you don’t remember it in Herodotus (as you call him)?— Why, 
to be able to secure him all right— they blinded him by flmgmg mud m 

Y.m, S®*«. 


Journal you report affirm that such adulteration as that of which the above are specimens, 
, exists extensively among the intellectual food of the lower orders. Lead, 

'Vome, my dear ^ sure, is found occasionally mixed with, the productions of very large 
establishments, but the adulteration of the. most deadly character 
what i am tmnk- pj^ges, like all adulteration, most heavily on the poor, 
mg 01, Uj: Eos- 


PUNORS SANITARY COMMISSION. 

The inquiries of tlie Lancefs Commission have struck terror into the 
hearts of the eating public. They have revealed to us the exten- 
siveness of a system of adulteration which poEutes our coftee-pots, 
degrades our loaves, gives bitterness to our sugar, and danger to our 
milk. Pope asked long ago— 

“ Why has not man a microscopic eye ? ” 

and. proceeded to answer the query in conformity with bis system, by 
saying fiForlMsplaJnreMon— manisnotafly." 

We should be inclined to answer, that it v^ fe this plain-or, 
indeed, ugly reason, that if man had, he would be obliged to, die trpm 
starvation from the impossibility ot eating his daily food, as his daily 
food is now prepared for hinc. ^ ^ ,, 


KOSSOOTH. 

Sats Dick to Bill— says Dicx— ‘By Jovej 
That ’ere Kossoote’s a plucky cove.” 

“Well, so he is,” says Bill to Dicx, 

“ Blow’d if be ain’t a reglar brick. 

A precious good speech, top, I call 
That one as he made at Guildhall.” 

“ Yes,” Dick replies, “’twas all on’t fair ; 

There wam’t no Commonism there ; 

There warn’t no treason nor sedition ; 

His words ’ll all bear repetition.” 

“ Ay,” answers Bill, “ so I agree ; 

But yet some says. What is ’t to we ? 

They argues he ’s a foreigneer, 

And we’ve no call to interfere^ 

With other folks and their affairs ; 

Let we mind ourn, and they mind theirs.” 

“ Ah 1” Dick says, “ yes : look on and see 
The wust oppression as can be. 

Let Austria hang ’em — Eussia knout ’em, 

And never take no thought about ’em 1 
Stand with your hands in pockets, chinkin’ , 

Your cash— of nuflhn else a thinkin’. 

Let ’em alone, men’s wives to leather, 

And chain chaps day and night together. 

Let tyrants torture— victims linger — 

Nor raise to help ’em woioe nor finger.” 

“JSlo, no!” cries Bill; “ no, I ’m be blest ! 

Whilst I’ve a heart inside my breast, 

Eor patriots, whether Erench or Dutch- 
Providing they behaves as such — 

That lands upon old England’s shore, 

I ’ll holler— if I can’t do more*” 

“Well, come,” says Dick, “ a pint I’ll stand ; 
Welcome Kossooth to Britain’s land ; 

To drink good health to such a chap, 

Barclay and Perkins is the tap ; 

That is the proper stuff to tope 

To one as ’scaped from Haynau’s rope.” 

“ With all my heart ! So let it be ; 

“ His health !” shouts Bill, “ with three times three ! 


JUDGE EAMSHAY ON LAW. 

Eamshay still sits on the Liverpool bench. To be sure, his case, at I 
the time we write, is to be considered on the 5th of NOTcmber. I he 
appropriate 5 th. Eakshay and (gunpowder Eawkes. But Eamshay, . 
ere he departs for that ofiiciaL oblivion whence no Eamshay ought to 
return, has enlightened his court with his opinions upon English law. 

« He said it was generally supposed that the law was a system of chicanery. It 
was, however, the result of the deliheralions of the wisest men, and the essence of 
good sense.” 

There are great popular mistakes* The English Judge, for instance^ 


tta viuji ">■«. i. to to nl. M bs bmg Ih. 

polls. The packages were purchased at various shops, and submitted I essence of Eamshay. 
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BEAT IT IE YOU 
CAN, 

His Grace the Lord 
Primate of All Ireland 
has written a letter, in 
which his Grace says : — 

“ The Catholic Church is 
animated with the purest 
Spirit of Charity; and her 
entire career throughout past 
ages has been marked by 
works of mercy and huma- 
nity.” 

Orders are given that 
the above inscription in 
Latin be pasted up in 
Smithfield: at Oxford, 
at Eidley’s Cross: at 
the Louvre, under the 
window whence Charles 
IX. fired the shot of 
the glorious victory of 
Saint Bartholomew: at 
the Vatican, Eome, 
under the inscription 
commemorating the 
above happy event : and 
at the gates of the Inqui- 
sition at Madrid. 

Gentlemen doubting 
the fact are referred 
to his Grace the Lord 
Primate of All Ireland, 
All Ireland — to his 
Eminence the Lord 
Cardinal ; and to the 
Eeverend the Principal 
of the Oratory, Birming- 
ham. 


A POSER FOR A BLOOMER. 

Old Gentleman, “Betore I qajs Entertain your Proposal, and Give my Consent to YOini Marrying 
MY Son, I MUST ask you. Whether you are in a Position — a — to — ^a — Keep him in the Style to 

■WHICH— A— I MAY SAY— He HAS ALWAYS BEEN ACCUSTOMED? AHEM I 


A Thought pou’the 
Temperance League. 
— Total abstinence may 
improve the Customs of 
the country, but will 
ruin the Excise. 


KOSSUTH. 

Kossuth has made his triumphal entry into the city of London. 
The Austrian Ambassador, with wise forecast of the reception that 
awaited the great Hungarian — who ought, many a month since, accord- 
ing to the legitimacy of despotism, to have filled a grave— the Austrian, 
turned upon his heel, and for a while went his way. That Kossuth 
ought to have supplied a meal to the double-headed Eagle— never to be 
orged to the full with such provender and the rebel had balked the 
estiiy prepared him, had foiled young Joseph and his master Czar, 
bamed all odds, and was here — ^to utter a discourse confounding the 
policy of the would-be “ gaolers” of the human race. A most pestilent, 
most perplexing change ! When the rebel should have been in his 
grave,— and there he was, breathing words of flame,— a living preaching 
apostle of man’s freedom, in the Guildhall of London! Legitimacy 
had good right to bite its nails, and curse the Sultan. 

Kossuth’s progress from his home in Eaton-square — made, for the 
while, entirely his, by the true-hearted Englishman, whose roof-tree is 
ever honoured by its sometime tenant — Kossuth’s progress to 
Guildhall doors, was a triumph swelling and deepening at every step. 
There was no attempt at show ; the man himself was the display : the 
noble spectacle. The man, whose master-mind had held all Austria at 
bay — ^the man, whose voice was as a trumpet to his country’s heart — 
the man, outraged in his nation, whose living principle he embodied 
and represented, was revealed to the eyes of Englishmen, and they hung 
upon that glorious manifestation, with looks of reverence, of love, and 
sympathy. It was not merely Louis Kossuth whom the thousands 
g^ed upon and cheered; it was Hungary; bound and bleeding— but 
still hopeful, resolute, defying Hungary. 

Kossuth was nobly attended on his way from his home to the 
Guildhall ; for the hearts of Englishmen went along with him : of 
tbe men who in their aggregate mahe “ the people.” It is true that 
Kossuth had with him no English Peer ; no star, no garter, made a 
part of the show ; the great Hungarian w'as not patronised by any of 


the mighty ones of the House of Lords ; no, Kossuth had with him 
for his escort the people ; nothing more ; simply, the people. 

“Why is it,” asked Cobden at the Southampton Banquet, “why is 
it that the name of Louis Kossuth is heard at the firesides of the 
middle classes, and I would fain hope of the higher classes, one of whom 
we number among our visitors to-day ? ” One of whom 1 That “ one ’ 
was, of course, Lord Dudley Stuart ; whom we can scarcely consider 
“ one.” Surely, by this time, he has disfranchised himself ; for so many 
years has that strange Lord associated his active sympathies with the 
oppressed and down-trodden of all lands, that he must have almost read 
himself out of the Court Guide. Has he not sadly compromised nobility 
by his doings with humanity— has he not well-nigh forfeited the Lord 
in his zeal for the people ? 

“One of the higher classes!” Yet how many talking units of the 
aristocracy in Parliament, and, at certain seasons on the hustings, are 
loud and animated in their advocacy of popular freedom ! The great 
campion, great and glorious in his passing defeat, escapes the car- 
nivorous jaws of despotism ; a mau of consummate genius and of noblest 
worth — a God’s true mau evades, by grace of infidel, the hangman’s 
hands of Christian Emperors, and — save and except that eccentric one, 
Lord Stuart— there is neither Earl nor Lord to bid the exile welcome I 
But their absence is their own shame ; the cause of Kossuth, as it is a 
cause deep and wide as humanity, can do without them: though, in 
these days, it may be scant wisdom in themselves to aid in the preaching 
of that social lesson. ^ And yet, among the aristocracy, there might have 
been found men, with at least a traditional respect for suffering 
patriotism. There have been heads on the Temple Bar that Kossuth 
passed through, that even now speak to us— there was a head that fell 
in Lincoln’s-Inn-Eields— a few paces to the left of Kossuth, on his way 
Uuildhall— that now utters and will still utter solemn teachings. 
Yet no live Peer— no breathing liberality of the House of Lords— said 
welcome to Louis Kossuth. Well, tlie people of London did tlie 
honours ; and so the great Hungarian may excuse the peerage. To 
be sure, if Badetzky or Paskevitgh were to come to London— nay, 
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putting aside the dread of sheriff’s officers for certain onpaid damages, 
were Schwartzenburg- himself to visit the Metropolis — great would be 
the welcome of the illnstrions new-comers. The doors of palatial 
manMons would turn on their liarmonions hinges to take them in. 
Ho^v, for instance, did English aristocracy kiss the hoots of Nicholas 
“how did the fair English aristocracy mantle and blush, sublimated for 
l^e, by the condescending salute of the emperor : at the imperial touch, 
mere human blood became ichor ? 

/ Kossuth went his victorious way to Guildhall ; and there, in a brief 
i hour, did good battle against Austria and Eussia. — ^There, in that 
^ pacific hall, the Hungarian did as mortal injury to despotism, as did 
ever his iron artillery. Some words are tilings ; things irresistible as 
cannon-balls ; but with an immortality in them not to be spent. Such * 
words are the words of God-gifted men ; of men like Kossuth ; whom 
to hear, is to listen to a noble human lesson—whom to look at, seen 
through the glorious halo of his deeds and sufferings, is a sight that for 
the time ennobles the beholder. ' 

Kossuth went to receive the homage paid him by the people of the 
City of London, without pomp — ^without display. The straight-forward 
simplicity of the man found fitting harmony in the unstudied welcome 
that was given him by the mere people. The people were at once his 
guards and his entertainers. And for the foul, miserable lies, made to 
blacken the name of a man whose reputation is unspotted“lustrous as 
a sunbeam—they, too, were represented—typified, and to be found in 
the dirt in the path of KossuTH“the dirt trodden by the feet of 
Kossuth’s horses, r 


THE BLOOMER BALL. 

{Suggested "by Alfebd Tennyson’s ^^Lochsley Mall”) 

Gents ! produce your fifteen shillings ; take a cab, and pay the fare : 
Bid the driver wait till wanted, near to Hanover’s famed Square. 

’Tis the place ; and all around it crowds collect, who shout and call 
At the people driving onwards to attend the Bloomer Bali : 

Bloomer Ball — that in the papers promised much that might attract 
Quite an overfiow of people, rushing like a cataract. ^ 

Many a night to yonder building have I journey’d, nicely dress’d. 

To a ball or evening concert, patronised by all the West ; 

Many a night I saw the broughams coming forward through the shade. 
Glittering, with their lamps all lighted, like a line of silver braid. 

,je ^ jjc 3J* ♦ # 

Oh ! my Bloomers, chicken-hearted I Oh ! my Bloomers, what a fall ! 
Oh I the dreary, dreary aspect of the barren Bloomer Ball ! 

Seedier than fancy dresses ; dirtier than Showman’s stocks. 
Half-a-dozen pairs of trousers, half-a-dozen school-girls’ frocks. 

’Tis as well, perchance, that ladies should avoid the London dirt, 

By a higher range of clothing and a somewhat shorter skirt ; 

But it cannot be expected we shall ever see the day 
When, in gentlemanly trousers, they ’ll be figuring away. 

As the husband, shall the wife be ; he will have to wear a gown, 

If he does not quickly make her put her Bloomer short-coats down. 
Who can say—what lengths to go tO“ tis too difficult by half ; 

Some are higher than the knee, some are lower than the calf. 

’Tis the Ball ! but, oh ! how dreary !— men and women don’t combine ; 
Eor, the latter to the former, are as one to ninety-nine. 

Thinly scattered are the females, scorning custom’s decent rules ; 
Dense the pack of men assembled, looking like a crowd of fools. 

Well ! ’tis well that ’tis a failure ; had it more successful proved, 
Perhaps the hateful Bloomer nuisance for a time had onwards moved. 
Where *s the beauty in concealment of an ankle neatly turn’d ? 

Though they ’re right in closely hiding legs that are as awkward spurn’d. 
I remember one on Monday“heavily she moved about, 

With a foot that might be taken for a martyr to the gout. 

♦ * * * » 

Yearning for the large excitement that a Bloomer Ball might yield. 
Many thought, for some amusement, they might in it find a field; 

And at night along the pavement, near the corner of the Square, 

At each new alighting Bloomer, stood a noisy crowd to stare : 

But the crowd was disappointed, seeing what it witnessed then ; 
Scarcely half-a-dozen Bloomers, nearly seven hundred men. 

Men the Guardsmen, men the idlers, men with nought on earth to do. 
But to seek, and dearly pay for, anything on earth that ’s new. 

As I stepped into the ball-room, far as any eye could see, 

Saw the crowd of men on town, closely pack’d as close could be ; 

Saw the patent leather-boots — saw the coat with well-cut tail — 

Saw the Gibus hats, white chokers, and the embroider’d shirt of male. 
Heard the rooms all filled with shouting, and there rose a mocking cheer. 
When that rarity,* a Bloomer, ’mongst them happened to appear. 

Not in vain the Bloomer movement. Eorward ! forward, let us range ! 
Set the world of fashion spinning—all improvement comes from change. 
’Twixt the two extremes of folly common sense is always found, 

’Twixt the skirt above the knees, and the skirt that sweeps the ground. 


Howsoever these things be, I shall leave the Bloomer Ball : 

Not for me the promised supper — Whence with jellies, tarts, and all. 
Comes an odour up a staircase — savouring of low-priced wine ; 

Let it make another’s head ache, for it shall not fuddle mine. 

Let it fall, the Bloomer Ball— never was a thing so slow. 

Now the gents are getting noisy— cheering, hooting—off I go I 



THE LEADER 01 A IRENOH NEWSPAPER. 

Erench Editors (if there is such a thing as a Irench Editor still exist- 
ing— out of prison) are puzzled to know what to write about. If they 
write about politics, their paper is sure to be confiscated, if those 
politics are not exactly to the taste of the President. Still their paper 
must be filled— and, to avoid imprisonment, and at the same time fill 
their columns with something, it is not unusual to meet with a Leader 
like the following, dressed in all the honours of the largest type ; 

*‘WHAT WILL BECOME OF FBANOE.® 

"We have asked— and asked— until we are tired of asking. 

" Where’s the use of asking, if you never get a reply ? 

"Echo would answer ‘Where’ — only she has got the influenza. 

" Yesterday there was a new moon. 

"Do you think the Hedgehog is happy, because he hasn’t to shave 
every morning ? 

" Hark I what fearful cry was that ? 

" It was the cry of ‘ Marchaud d’Habi-i-i-its ’—but the Seine will not 
contain one dead cat the less for that to-morrow ! 

" Of all the Mysteries of Paris, Sausages are the greatest ! ! I 

" We could weep, only onions are too dear. 

, " Twice happy is the man who can cut his own hair ! 

" " The sun will rise to-morrow, and rise the day after that,’’and*per- 
haps the day after that, and yet the Goverment will not dare to lay 
hands upon him for inciting the people to Rise I 

" And yet upwards of thirty carrots were pulled up yesterday by a 
Garde Cbampetre upon the plea of their being Eouges 1 1 ! 1 

" Foreigners may have several complaints that lie at their doors, but 
none can lie so much as a French Porter. 

" Two and two make four— and we hope the Procureur-General will 
not prosecute us for saying so— for really we know no better. 

"devolutions are the madness of many Frenchmen, for the gain of 
very few. , ^ ^ . 

" Write a political article in haste, and repent m prison at leisure, 

" It is rarely you see a married couple, both of whom squint. 

" Brew your quarrels at home, if you like, but do not expect every 
one who calls to partake of them, 

" A man’s choicest thoughts are lost in his nightcap. 

" Mahomet’s paradise is imperfect ; there are no beds in it ! 

" Gfaristmas comes but once a year ! 

"Still it is most difficult to say— and we must again repeat our 
question, which ends our Leader — 

"what ever will become oe erancb ? 

{Signed) "Yictor Tircarottb. 

I "Ste. Pfiagie” 
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PEOGEESS OF ELOOMEEISM. 



TOCH has "been informed by a 
gunsmith that some ladies^ 
attired in the Bloomer dress, 
called at his shop, and asked to 
see some caps. 

The Bloomer costume facili- 
tating walking very much, it is 
in contemplation that young 
ladies assuming it, shall walk 
into various situations hitherto 
appropriated to the harder sex. 
ne understand that a banker 
has been favoured with a cir- 
cular, inviting him to take 
Bloomer clerks. Bloomers talk 
also of demanding admittance 
to the Church and the Bar ; but 
probably they would be kept 
out of these professions by 
their own objection to the 
gown. 

A young, smart, active 
Bloomer, with a character from 
her last place— a lady’s maid 
—wants a situation as a 
tigress. 


No. 8. 

{Admiraltp to Lieutenant^ 
No. 9. 

{Lieutenant to Admiralty^ 


H.M.S. ^‘PEINCE OF WAIES.” 

Amono the documents from which we extracted lately, belonging 
to this vessel, were found the following letters. They appear to have 
formed part of a kind of hostile correspondence, arising from a dis- 
agreement between Admikll Bek bow Hazy and one of his officers 
We are given to understand that they illustrate with some clearness 
the nature of those disturbances which lead to the courts martial not 
unfrequent in BLeb Majesty’s service. 

No. 1. 

Frince of Wales, Serpentine, 

1 j ® honour to call your attention to the fact that, 
when the hands were on deck this morning, vou used, in relation to 
myself, while duty was going on, the words ‘ Son of a Sea-cook.’ I 
beg to ask you whether you intended by the epithet in question to 
detract from my reputation as an officer and a gentleman ? 

“ I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

“ To Admieab Benbow Hazy. Gjrimly Spoon, Lieutenant.” 

« T 1 . T T- of Wales, Serpentine. 

^ honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 

]\^jesty’s service, of yesterday's date. 

“Nothing more tends to promote insubordination in one of Heb 
Majesty’s ships than the custom of complaint by inferior officers of the 
language of their superiors. 

If .V9^ wish it, I will communicate to their Xiordsbips your dis- 
satisfaction with your Admirals conduct, in order that their Lordships 
may give you an opportunity of causing a Court of Inquiry to be held to 
investigate the circumstances. 

“I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

“ To Lieut. Gbimly Spook. Benbow Hazy, Admiral.” 


No. 10. 

[{Admiralty to Crown Lawyer, on the meaning of the epithet,”) 

No. 11. 

{Grown Lawyer's “ Opinion” on Son of Sea-cooh,”) 

No. 12. 

{Admiralty to Admiral, recommending an “ arrangement F) 

No. 13. 

“ Sir, HMS. Frince of Wales, Serpentine. 

“I have to communicate to you, with regard to the subj ^ct of 
our correspondence, that in using the epithet, ‘ Son of a Sea-cook,’ I 
had no wish to detract from your family, nor to imply that you were 
incapable of discharging other duties than those which devolve upon 
sea-cooks generally. I am sorry that your warmth should have led to a 
controversy disturbing the harmony hitherto prevalent on board 1I,M.S, 
Frince of Wales. 

“ Your obedient Servant, 

“^0 Lieut. Gbimly Spook.” Benbow Hazy, Admiral.” 

No. 14. 

“ Sir, ^ HM,S. Frince oj Wales, Serpentine. 

“I beg to express my satisfaction at the fact, that your 
epithet, ‘Son of a Sea-cook,’ was not intended to depreciate me 
personally or professionally, 

^ “ Your obedient Servant, 

To Admiral Benbow Hazy. Grimly Spoon.” 

So the affair appears to have terminated amicably; and, indeed, 
Admiral Benbow Hazy expressed himself gratified with the result, 

at the dinner-table of Sir , K.C.B., when the affair was last 

mentioned. We believe that the full state of the active list has, how- 
ever, prevented tlieir Lordships Irom again employing Lieutenant 
Grimly Spook afloal. 

We have made several inquiries ourselves, on the origin and 
real meaning of the epithet in question ; but we have been unable to 
learn why a “ sea-cook” is more contemptible than other cooks, and 
has any peculiar degradation which can be supposed to attach to his 
Pfogeny. ^ Mr Spoon, we believe, is from a branch of the Spoons of 
Damish, in Suffolk. " 

GRAND PROTECTIONIST GOOSE CLUB. 


! ui F’TJ- cannot consider your explanation with reference to the 
epmiet, Son of a Sea-cook/ satisfactory under tire ciroamstanees. I 
feel sure that, M0tt_ further reflection, you will see the propriety of 
modifying the oflensive expression. Otherwise I must request you to 
forward copies of this correspondence to their Lordships of the 
Admiralty, that they may act in the matter as they see fit. 

“Your obedient Servant, 

“ To Aimieai Benbow Hazy, Gbimly Spoon, Lieutenant r 

No. 4. 

{fetter from Admiral, acknowledging receipt) 

. No. 6. 

{Letter from Lieutenant, calling attention) 

No. 6. 

fetter from Admiral to Admiralty) 

No. 7. 

{Admiralty to Admiral) 


In consequence of the great success of the Goose Clubs, which are 
prevalent at the present season of the year, it is in coutemplation by 
the country party to establish a Wild-Goos- Club, for the exclusive use 
of the Protectionists. One of the main objects of the club will be the 
getting up of a grand wild-goose chase alter Protection during the 
ensuing session of Parliament. The wild-goose chase will call into 
requisition several of the old Parliamentary hacks, and fine sport is 
expected. In order to give as much variety as possible to the attrac- 
tions of the W ild-Goose Club, many of the members of the country 
party are prepared to go upon any number of wild-goose errands. The 
promoters of the club aie lu treaty for an extensive mare*s-nest, where 
the process of hatching the requisite number of Wild Geese may be 
conducted. The Wild Geese will be fed upon Wild Oats, sown by an 
insane farmer, driven out of his mind by the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
Me^ures^will be taken to secure the well-known bird in hand with the 
I celebrated two in a busli— the^ search after which will, it is expected 
I turn out to be a most exhilarating wild-goose errand. 

Further particulars will be duly announced ; and in the meantime all 
mtters may be addressed to Goosey Goosey Gander, Esq , Old Bond 
Street. 


SOMETHING LIKE A MIRACLE. 

The following wonderful passage occurs in an account of a prize- 
fight, given by a sporting contemporary. It may be premised that one 
ol the combatants had his jaw broken. At round 

“4. Stevicns led oif'^vlth a spanTcing hit again on the ribs, which was heavily returned 
by Smith on the left ear, and Stevens went down. 5 Stevens hit out with lus left, 
catcliing Smith above the left eye, which bled freely. A scrambling round to the 
ropes, where both were down, feMiTir under. 6. A short and sharp round. They 
closed for the tall ; both down. Stlve.ss under. 7. The men cXl alive. 

1 Ml alive! Well, really that doss seem rather extraordinary. All 
alive, after such a pomnieiliug I Who shall say that miracles have 
ceased .p The actual bruisers may vie with the IfV?endary confessors 
wh .0 walked with their iieads off, and, we believe, (with a slight mental 
reservation) came together, and came to, after having been cut into 
iitUe bits. Nevertheless, two fellows bearing each other to pieces, 
although they should remain all alive, form a not very creditable 
Exhibition m 1851, | 
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TUNNY MAKKET AND WITTY INTELLIGENCE. 


"THE ElVE NIGHTS OE ST. ALBANS.” 



Notwithstanding the im- 
provement in the funds of 
humour, which we have re- 
cently noticed, they made a 
further advance in conse- 
quence of a lara:e transac- 
tion in stock jokes, sup- 
posed to have been made in 
anticipation of the Christ- 
mas pantomimes. The 
burlesque writers have not 
yet begun, to operate; but 
when they do commence, 
the better sort of puns 
will go rapidly up; but it 
is expected they will go 
down— with the audiences 
— at about Christmas time. 
A gloomy feeling 
was caused by the 
rumour of the fail- 
ure of^ one of the 
oldest jokers in the 
City. The fact is, 
that the trade has 
been for some time 
thoroughly ^ inun- 
dated with his jokes, 
and he has long been 
dealing in accom- 
modation jokes, got 
np between himself and another, whose name we will not at present 
mention. Their dealings were almost entirely in chaff, and the Millers 
—Joe — and company, into whose books they had gone very deeply — 
will be the chief sufferers. 

There was an arrival to-day of conundrums and other dry goods, speci- 
mens of which were handed about rather freely. Several parcels were 
consigned to the Fwich Office, but few are above the average. The fol- 
lowing are the best quotations ; — 

“ If figs are sold at sixpence a pound by the ' drum,’ how should 
they be sold by the trumpet 

“ If £8 per ton is the price of lead in sheets, what would it he worth 
in quires ? ” 

The market was well supplied with small yarn, some of which was 
about equal to the following : — 

“An individual says that the following translation struck him (it 
would have served him right had it knocked him down) during a three- 
hours’ journey from Kensington to the City : — ’Bemo omnibus horissapit. 
No one knows the times of an omnibus.” 

There has been a perfect glut of the lower quality of stuffs, which 
are offered at any price, but the dealers would have nothing to do with 
them. The following will suffice to show the kind of article that some 
unprincipled persons, trading on such capital as may be found in the 
alphabet, are desirous of foisting on the community. “ How,” asks 
one of these unprincipled adventurers, in a recent circular, “ How can 
you express in four units that food is necessary for man ? — 1. 0. 2. 8. 
One — ought — to — eat,” is the reply he hazards. We are not sure that 
an indictment for trying to get funny under false pretences would not 
lie against the person tnus committing himself ; or, at all events, for 
passing a counterfeit joke, as the following goes to show a second case 
of uttering. 

“Why is a conspiracy like a chicken walking ?— Because it’s a 
fowl proceeding ! ” 

There can be no doubt that the person capable of hatching a thing 
of this sort deserves to be completely beaten up with eggs in the 
nearest pillory. 

There had been no packet from the Isle of Dogs when we went to 
press; and a funny dog we had expected from that quarter has 
accordingly not arrived. 

The following has just been growled out to us by a funny dog of our 
own, who, with his MS., has been committed at once to the kennel. 

“Why is a bald man like an invalid ?— Because he wants fresh 
(b)air.” 

After this it will be dangerous to keep the reader any longer in the 
oppressive atmosphere^ of the ^ Bunny Market, and we accordingly 
release him from his painful position. 


An Old Puoveilb Improved. — A Wink is as good as a Nod to a 
Blind Auctioneer. 


We remember, though very hazily indeed, that years ago, a romance 
of the above name, exercised a most awful power over our young 
imagination. The effect, if we remember right, was in a great measure 
produced by the mysterious lighting up^of the old Abbey, night after 
night of the “ five” which were the subjects of the tale. How it was 
lighted; what went on there ; what would come of it , ail these specu- 
lations kept us in a haze of nciysterious wonder, scarcely dispelled 
altogether by the birch which rudely woke us from the di earn when 
we happened to indulge in its fascination during school-hours.” 

Now that we ap come, however, to mature years, we clearly perceive 
that there exists in the St. Albans of tq-day the materials for an equally 
stirring romance. The commission sitting there affords the subject : 
and as for the “five nights five nights, there, at least, were recently 
occupied in proceedings of a character as secret and as interesting as 
ever were the materials of romance or novel yet. A novelist ought to 
take up the notion, and he would find that it would lead him quite out 
of the common track (including the (Mrs.) Badcliffe Highway) of 
fiction. 

Of course there would have to be a love story for basis. Young 
Dindamont is devotedly attached to Adelinda; has courage, con- 
stancy, &c. — everything but money. Adelinda’s parent, Sixanaito 
(of noble Italian origin), is an electioneering solicitor, who sternly 
forbids the union. Lovers are in despair. Dindamont soliloquising 
near the Abbey, and, being told to “move on,” suddenly observes strange 
lights in a house. Lover enters ; is knocked down and hustled out. 
Grief of Adelinda. This would occupy one night. 

The second night arrives. Dindamont steals off to watch the strange 
house again. Dark figure approaches in cloak — moonlight lib,^ of 
course. Dindamont nears him; packet falls from stranger’s hand. 
Ha ! the gleam of gold ! 

The third night Sixanaito (in disguise) steals to Dindamont; 
takes him off with him to strange house. Groups, wax-lights, mysterious 
packages, &c. “ Dost thou vote ? ” And the youth, raising his eyes 
to heaven, replied, “Yes ! ” 

Some light comic business about the beer of the populace, and the 
“ merrie jests ” of the “host” of the Keys, might lead gradually up 
to the proceedings of the fourth night. Dindamont happens (any- 
thing “nappens,” you know, in novels) to be the dangerous witness 
against Sixanaito by the machinations of Deltrem— opposing solicitor 
and rival Banquet. Proposed flight. Passionate scene between 
Sixanaito, Dindamont, and Adelinda. 

And, on the fifth night, Dindamont and Adelinda, who have been 
married in the morning, fly off with Sixanaito’s blessing, and some 
help from the “ Sitting Member ” to pass the honeymoon at Boulogne. 

Whoever means to take this subject in hand had better be quick 
about it. For, as part of the interest will be political, it will be as well 
to bring out the hook while the Borough of St. Albans has still a 
political existence, — which won’t be long ! 


COUNSEL’S OPINION ON THE APPROACH OE WINTER. 

A LAY BY A LAWYER, NOT A REGULAR LAYMAN. 

Whereas the wind is turning o’er the leaves 
In nature’s book, spreading them fore and aft; 

And, inasmuch as everybody grieves 
To be so soon perusing such a draft ; 

And, furthermore, the tenure of the cold, 

Of which our fingers stand thus early seised. 

Renders it needless that we should be told 
Jack Erost approaches, (here the writer sneezed). 

Truly, herein-before recited frost 
Will lead to herein-after mentioned ice ; 

So ^ard against said ice at any cost — 

That is poetic Counsel’s best advice. 


Kossuth and the Doctors. 

The Globe says that Sir James Clark has called at Eaton Place— 

“ Witli the offer of his valuable pi'ofessional serYices, should Ihe illustrious txile wish, 
to avail himself thereof. The country will ap])reciate the kindaess as well as delicacy 
which sufjgesttd this visit, not without its significance.” 

Sir James Clark, the man whose healing fingers are wont to encircle 
the wrist of Queen Yictoria ! Truly, there is significancy in such a 
visit. And yet Kossuth might, we dare say, have royal physicians in 
plenty, if he cared to take their prescriptions. Can we doubt, for 
instance, that Russia would refuse him a doctor ; or that the Emperor 
OE Austria— the Hungarians* “ beardless Nero ” — ^would fail to send 
him an Esculapius ? 


VOL. XXI. 
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MB. MOLONT ON THE POSITION OP THE 
BAB AND ATTOBNEYS. 

{To the 'Editors of newspapers in general) 

IR, — The Times newspaper* 
in its articles of Friday^ sold. 
Saturday upon the position 
of Barristers and Attorneys, 
kindles the hopes, as it 
speaks the sentimpts, of 
thousands of meritorious, 
and gifted, and unfortunate 
men. I am one of these — a 
Barrister: I blush not to 
own it — ^hitherto a briefless 
one. Of what avail have 
been my genius and my toil, 
my presence in the Courts, 
my nights at the lamp? 
My brow is furrowed, my 
hopes have grown grey in 
this poor cumber whence I 
write — sitting solitary. 

“ I take my meals in our 
Hall (not for choice, perhaps — but let that pass), and hear the 
ribald jokes of my brethren, regarding a subject which concerns us 
so nearly. But yesterday, as with a heaving breast and an eye 
flashing with indignation, I commented upon the statement of the 
Law Eevlew and the Times, that an Attorney had settled a practice 
to tlie amount of a thousand a-year upon his daughter, the wife of a 
Barrister— Wiggins, of the Western Circuit, a flippant member of the 
I mess, with the heartlessness which characterises him, said, * I recom- 
[mend you, Molony, my boy, to see if the Attorney has got any 
more daughters to marry And he added, that he himself intended 
to take lodgings in Bedford How, and create an early interest | 
in the girls^ minds, by giving lollipops to the Attorneys’ children as they * 
went out to walk. Other remarks of a similar nature were made. 
Mr. Hugson’s name was mentioned amongst others, who has thrown 
over a young lady who was tenderly attached to him, for the purpose of 
marrying a young lady who has a large Old Bailey connection. 

“ Sir — these remarks sickened me. I come of a race that holds honour 
Sacred, and likes not to jest with Sacred things. That the Attorney 
may be cast back into the perdition from which the reptile sprung — ^that 
that livid and low-born wretch shall no longer interpose between the 
chivalrous Barrister and the distressed public, is the wish and hope of 
my heart. 

Cast away this intermeddler, and a new era commences for a ppfes- 
sion. Talent henceforth speaks for itself. Parties interested in litiga- 
tion are therefore interested m selecting their own Counsel. ^ That an 
Attorney’s wife should be his mother-in-law, is no longer considered to 
be a requisite part of the education of a Barrister-at-Law. The pro- 
fessipn is to oe relieved from that incubus ; and walks forth in its high 
mission, erect and free. 

“ Except upon terms of hostility, I, for one, declare upon my honour, 
I have never had dealings with an Attorney. I have known such men 
but as the extortionate agents of unscrupulous tradesmen. Bather 
than receive the emissaries of Attorneys, the writs of Attorneys, I have 
quitted my chambers for the country, or the apartments of a friend, or 
1 have simulated absence, and closed my door. 

“ In court, and on circuit, I have preserved the same independent 
line of conduct. I have passed briefs across the table to other men. 
1 myself was too proud to have dealings with persons belonging to the 
lower branch of a profession which is at once the noblest and the most 
debasing in existence. 

‘‘In the country where 1 first drew breath, and over which my 
ancestors reigned sovereign— in the green land of my fathers— (need I 
name thee, my beautiful, my beloved, my persecuted Ireland Pi- 
Attorneys have been shot, have been hustled, have been ducked to 
death. My dying she left me scarce any other legacy than hereditary 
enmity to that race. In my heart of hearts I cherish that hatred : in 
my bosom’s depths I nourish that holy and unquenchable flame. 
Attorneys brought ruin upon me and mine. Yampires ! how long have 
they fattened on the red blood of the noble and the brave 1 A coward, 
skulking, and in disguise, a janissary of a firm in Dublin, penetrated my 
grandsire’s hall, and served a writ on the unsuspecting old man. Buin 
followed on his ruthless footstep. The halls are desolate now, where 
the great feasted, and the poor found shelter. The Attorney passed 
over our threshold, and the child of kings was a beggar. There is a 
grass-grown ruin in Connemara — there is a quenched hearthstone 
among the weeds there-^where the fires of princes smoked for a 
I thousand years. In a lonely chamber, in London, their descendant 
; struggles against fortune. Something tells him that she will visit 
1 the Exile ! 


“The time has come, then, when the Attorney may be dashed aside, 
and the Barrister may present himself with open breast to the world. 
I am ready. I am here. Men of England, seek ye redress ? Here is 
one will help ye. Unfortunate, need ye a Champion? Oppressed, 
need ye eloquence to aid your cause ? Orphans, are ye deprived of 
your rights ? Mothers, wives, children ! tremble ye for the fate of son, 
husband, father, pursued by vindictiveness ? Here is one that will 
shelter ye in his immaculate robe, while he does battle with the yelling 
hell-hounds of the law ! 

“ My written style is feeble in comparison with m;^ spoken eloquence ; 
the torrents of my native mountains are not more impetuous than the 
cascades of my oratory. Bainbows play around their irresistible flow — 
they fructify as they roll. I adorn every subject which I touch. I 
have a mind enriched with classic -lore, and with native tradition. I 
wait. I am ready. I am here. 

“ I beg to announce that I -shall bc'at home for consultation at niy 
chambers, 5, Gutter (Dourt, Temple, fourth ’floor — from nine o’clock till 
eleven every morning: and in the evenings after the Courts of West- 
minster are closed* 

“ As I have never yet received the' visits of any Attorney, the public may 
have confidence in me ; and I shall be happy to give advice and take 
fees DIRECTLY, and without the intervention of the middle man, so 
ruinous alike to counsel and client. 

“ My staircase is proverbially^ easy of ascent, and occasionally lighted 
at night. My sitting-room is airy. A bench for clients will be^ found 
in the passage, and gentlemen coming on business connected with the 
Old Bailey will be treated pnivately in my clerk’s room, by one who 
hopes the public will soon better know the name of 

“ Temple, Nov, 7. Thaddeus Molony.” 


AN ELYSIAN TEA PABTY. 

In bright Elysian bowers a troop of dames, 

Such, first of Georges, as thine era claims. 

As still their custom, blest as sprites can be, 

Met to partake in tattle and in tea. 

A purer Hyson scatters fragrance round ; 

With choicer China stands the table crown’d; 

A sleeker Cat is purring^ on the rug ; 

Upon the sofa snores a fatter Pug ; 

More hideous Idols goggle on the shelf, 

And tea is handed by a blacker Elf. 

Oh, happy they, in that delightful place. 

With endless cards and everlasting lace, 

Unfading silks, and charms that never droop, 

And all the glories of the train and hoop. 

Where, fixed for ever in their proper sphere, 

They’re more at home than ever they were here. 

“ What news from Earth ? ” Belinda first began ; 
“What ’s the last folly of that monster, Man?” — 

“ Not Man’s,” fair Celia said, “ the last new freak.” — 

“ Indeed ! What is ’t ? ” cried Chloe. “ Prithee, speak ! 
“A revolution” — “I supposed no less,” 

Phyllis exclaim’d— “ has broken out in — dress. 

A Colonel’s Colonel, Fashion’s law defies. 

And lifts the name of Bloomer to the skies, 

A hat, like some gigantic mushroom, shades 
The head, whose locks are bound in closest braids ; 

A light surtout invests the female beau — 

“ Gracious * ” cried Daphne ; Cynthia murmuredj'^ Oh ! 
“The flowing form no stays coercive bind ; 

No tasteful art sets off the form behind. 

Scarce to the knee the tunic’s skirt descends, 

And the attire— in short — in trousers ends.” — 

“The strife is won at last ! ” sharp Bridget cries, 

“ And woman gains the long-disputed prize.” — 

“ Nay,” replies sage Clarissa, “ child, not so ! 

Ne’er to those — things — the sex will influence owe ; 

StiH let them keep — if they ’d retain their sway — 

Those flowing robes, that most mankind obey. 

Power’s empty badges leave the men to bear; 

Nor, save in figure, what-d’ye-call-’ems wear. 

But see, here comes Sir Plume’s conceited ghost : 

CiESAR I — my fan, and more ambrosia-toast 1 ” 


Sporting, British and Foreign. 

The Sun reports that — 

The long-talked-of between Loud H ^*8 two owls— //•(?« and Toung, 

and twelve rats— came off at midnight, on the 27th of October, in the drawing-room 
of the Jockey Club.” 

Is not the venue'of this transaction a misnomer, as the lawyers say ? 
Drawing-room ?_ Should it not have been Badger-drawing-room ? 
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"Q>as at tM civip fea^t, on having won 
The chair of Whittington^ 

Aloft, in lordly state, 

The worthy Hunter sate 
On his official throne. 

The Ministers were placed around ; 

Their minds to capon and to turtle bound 
So should desert in Whigs be crown’d. 

The plucky Premier near his side 
Sat, who the Pope oe Rome defied, 

When he the Hat on England triei 
Happy, happy, happy Mayor I 
None but a trump. 

None but a trump, 

None but a trump deserves the fare. 

Musicians, placed on high. 

Lest waiting guests should tire. 

With soothing airs allay’d desire ; 

’Till fragrant fames ascend the sky. 

And rapturous thoughts inspire. 

The feast began— by Jove !— 

With soup that might be rank’d above 
Ambrosia, which the Immortals love. 

The turtle’s shapeless form supplied the prog. 
Sublime repast of Magog and of Gog. 

The banquet was by Burrell drest ; 

Two hundred and a half tureens — enough to 
feast a world I 

The serving men quick hand the plates 
around. 

And sighs of ecstacy and smacking lips 
resound. 

With heedless ears. 

Each gourmand hears, 
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Seems deaf as clod. 

Can only nod, 

If question interferes. 

The rites of Harrer now ’tis fitting should be 
sung : 

Of Harrer ever jolly, never sprung. 

Lo I with the loving-cup he comes ; 

Twang the trumpets, thump the drums. 
Now sip the spicy bowl; he comes ! he comes ! 
Harker, jolly, but ne’er sprung. 

Over civic toasts doth reign. 

Harker’s richness is a treasure ; 

Drinking is the City’s pleasure; 

Fine the treasure, 

Yast the pleasure, 

Patriotic cups to drain. 

Here, long ago. 

Ere yet iced punch had learned to flow, 
While pines were unknown fruit ; 

The Aldermen, in antique suit 
And quaint attire. 

Their paunches lined with beef from oxen 
cooked entire. 

At last great Erancatelli came. 

To renovate the human frame : 

P^efined gastronomer, whose precious lore. 
Enlarging ancient cookery’s bounds, 

New notions constantly propounds 
Of kickshaws, and tit-bits, and plates unknown 
before. 

If Burrell will not yield the prize. 

Let both contest the crown, 

And, while his best each artist tries, 

Let Fmch to judge sit down. 












In answer to nembboits Inquiries, we are hapby to say, that Mr. Briogs is quite well, and at Brighton, He is taking 
TEE opportunity TO GIVE HIS BaKILY A PEW HIDING LeSSONS. We SHOULDN’T WONDER IE HE WENT OUT WITH THE HARRIERS 

IN A Day or two. 


ST. COPPOCK AND ST. ALBANS. 

Ip the revelations made to the Commission inquiring into the purity 
of election in the case of Bell and Carden disgust a clean mind with 
the foulness of the borough of St. Albans ; at least [there is a com- 
pensating comfort in the “ horror ” of the “ solicitor and parliamentary 
agent,’* St. Coppock. Soothing^ and beautiful, amidst matters of 
irritation and disgust, was the evidence of our Saint {Fmch cannot 
but canonize him while yet in the flesh) James Coppock. 

St. Coppock said 

" If, instead of going through the register of voters, as Edwatids had done, tnarking 
the name of everyone who sold his vote, he were to go through the list of British 
boroughs returning members to Parliament, beginning with Abingdon and ending 
with Stafford, and if he were to put opposite the names of the respective members, 
^bought his seaV he should make a more extraordinary disclosure than that of Mb. 
Edwabds himself.’’ 

St. Stephen must have held his nose at this denounced corruption 
of his children. But what follows is sustaining from its beauty, its 
generous frankness. Here Coppock expands into the saint, with the 
^'melodious twang” of Aubrey’s departing sprite : 

“ He stated this, to show the system, of which no man had a greater horror in the 
kingdom than himself.” 

How wholesome comes St. Coppock’s horror upon us — what a note 
of melody, and whifl* of violets from amidst the money-changing corrup- 
tionists of St. Albans ! We tie a few flowers together, culled from St. 
Coppock— sanctified as he is by his horror ; 

<*£2500 was to be forthcoming provided Mb. Bell stood, and witness had heard that 
^1500 was Sib Robert Carden’s limit. The third party ii* the borough wanted a can- 
didate simply for the expenditure. The principle of * bleed and bribe’ had always 
been the ruling principle. . . , Never had anything to do with the arrangement 
or disposition of the money in these matters, and derived no advantage hut a poli- 
tical one.” 

Great is the capacity of the “ but ” — ^the political but.” No money 
down ; bid the future coigpiprehensive “ but ; ” as appears further on : — 

** It was not unusual with him on similar “occasions to recommend to Goveniment 
appointments, or to post people in his own office, on the principle of serving those who 
had served him.” | 


St. Coppock, surviving his “ horror ” at bribery and corruption, to 
reciprocate services bestowed ! 

*‘'When Sib H. G. Ward stood for St. Albans, it cost him £2400. When he stood 
for Sheffield, containing some thousands in population, it only cost him £150.” 


And here comes the remedy : — ' 

**yOU CANNOT,” SAID TOE WITNESS, EMPHATICALLY, *‘ PREVENT THIS SPECIES OF 
EXPENDITURE, UNTIL YOU ALLOW THE BaLLOT, WHICH WOULD BE THE ONLY PBE- 
VENTIYE AGAINST BuIBEBY.” j 

Mr. Coppock has, it appears, been in practice as a parliamentary 
a^ent, for twenty years ; and all the time in a condition of horror at the 
wickedness, the human baseness, he has been doomed, by his fees, to 
entertain. Per twenty years he has handled^ pitch, suffering twenty 
years’ horror at the defilement 1 Wonderful is the self-adaptability of 
the human animal to circumstance. _ Men have entered ovens with 
shoulders-of-mntton, and sucking pigs; coming out alive and well, 
though perspiring somewhat, with the mutton deliciously browned, and 
the pig in a complete armour of crackling. 

Sir John Malcolm speaks of a man whose daily diet was a certain 
allowance of corrosive sublimate ; and the man ate, drank, and was 
merry. And it now appears that, albeit horror may turn hair white 

in a single night,’' — ^it may become nutriment to a man (especially if 
spiced and seasoned with a political “ but ”) for twenty years. What 
seem the rigours of St. Stylites on his desert pillar— to St. (jOPPOCK 
on the midnight bolster? What the anguish of the self-infiicted 
scourge to the poignant recollections of human baseness I And yet man 
(especially when a parliamentary agent) may be brought to flourish upon 
horror, turning it by the alchemy of custom into gold— to sovereign 
gold. 

The Crowns of Hungary and Austria. 

It has been asked, '' Where is the Crown of St, Stephen ? ” Funch 
is unable to say where : but of this. Punch is certain. Wherever it 
may be, it is far better off than the Crown of Austria; for that (at 
present) is on the head of a perjurer, named Prancis-Joseph. 
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BLOOMERISM. 

A Lattek-Bay Tkagment, By Thomas SNAiixyEE. ' 

^ — g A MAT) world^ this, my friends, a 

^ other 

degree brevity, 

perhaps to knees, 

Ascending to throat and open at chemisette-front, or buttoned there ; 
Collar down-turned over neckerchief ; and, crowning all, broad-brimmed 
hat ; said garments severally feathered, trimmed, ribboned, variegated, 
according to the fancies and the vanities : these, chiefly, are the outward 
differences between Bloomer dress and customary feminine Old Clothes. 
Not much unlike nursery-uniform you think this description of costume, 
but rather considerably like it, I compute. “ To me,"’ writes Gltjmm, 
in his own rough way, “ these Bloomers seem to resemble, in great 
measure, overgrown schoolgirls, kept backwards, as they say, by 
juvenile Mamma, at a ‘ Preparatory Establishment for Young Ladies. 

1 see n 9 thing at all admirable in them, for my part, but much not to 
be admired on any account, and look upon them, at the best, as mere 
strapping hoydens and audacious unfeminine tomboys.” Nor will you, 
most likelj^, more than Glumm, discern aught laudable in external 
Bloomerism: a masquerade frippery: an excrescence of the conceits 
and the coquetries. Invisible are the merits of the Bloomer dress, 
such as it has. A praiseworthy point in Bloomerism the emancipation 
of the ribs : an exceeding good riddance the deliverance from corset, 
trammelling genteel thorax with springs of steel and whalebone, 
screwing in waist to Death’s hour-glass contraction, and squeezing 
lungs, liver, and midriff into an unutterable cram. Commendable, too, 
the renouncement of sous-jupe bouffante, or ineffable wadding, invented, 
I suppose, by some Hottentot to improve female contour after the type 
of 'Venxts, his fatherland’s, and not Cythera’s. Wholesome, moreover, 
and convenient, the abbreviation of trains, serving in customary female 
Old Clothes the purpose of besom, and no other ; real improvements, 
doubtless, these abandonments of ruinous shams, ridiculous unveracities, 
and idolatries of indescribable mud-Pythons. But Bloomerist inex- 
pressible affectations, and mimicries of masculine garments, nether and 
upper, such, my friends, I take to be no more than dumb, inarticulate 
clamourings for the Higlits of Women, Geokge Sand phantasms, and 
mutinous female radicalisms grown termapnt and transcendent. The 
last new madness is this Bloomerism : the latest species of^ insanity 
epidemic from time to time : Puseyism having been the mania before 
that. Disputes about surplices in pulpit, and albs elsewhere, give place 
to controversies in theatres and lecture-halls concerning petty lunes i 
and frilled trousers ; paraphernalia, however, not less important than 
canonicals, as I judge, for one. Better, I say, Mbs. Bloomeb m her 
petty lunes, than the Bev. Aloysius Quiddleeope in dalmatic and 
chasuble. But here are wo, my friends, in this m^ world, amid the 
haUooings and bawlings, and guffaws and imbecile simperings and 
titterings, blinded by the November smokefog of coxcombries and 
vanities, stunned by the perpetual hallelujahs of flunkeys, beset by 
maniacs and simpletons in the great lunes and the petty lunes ; here, I 
say, do we, with Bloomerism beneath us bubbling uppermost, stand, 
hopelessly upturning our eyes for the daylight of heaven, upon the 
brink of a vexed unfathomable gulf of apehood and asshood simmering 
forever ! 

Not exactly the Man of a few Words- 

Louis Napoleon has just delivered a little Message to the Assembly 
—only five columns long. If Louis Napoleon’s Messages run to that 
extraordinary length, we should like to know the extent of one of his 
conversations, rerhaps it is for this purpose that he is anxious to get 
the term of his office extended ; for he wishes to “ say a few words” to 
the Erench nation ; but he finds that three years are by far too brief a 
period to say anything in beyond a Message. Elect him for life, and 
then he’ll speak his mind 1 


laUGHTSBEIDGE BIKBACKS— BEOMPTOK 
KITCHENS. 

"Me. Punch, Front Xtichen, ITo. — Brompton Crescin. 

" I WHITE to yon as one who won’t see -poor women put 
upon (there ’s three of us, Eliza, the under-housemaid, Maetha, the 
cook, and me here, at No. — Brompton Crescin) — I write to you for 
help against the wicked hardheartedness of the Times newspaper, 
with whichj amongst the screams of all on us, the knife-boy joining, 
cook all alight singed a goose yesterday. It’s about the removing of 
the Xnigbtsbridge Barracks out of London (well known to be the 
brightest jewel in Heh Majesty’s Crown), nobody kno^Vs where, to 
Blackheath or Hounslow. And what for ? Why, that a placfe may be 
built— a sort of one shilling gallery— for pictures; stupid, unfeeling 
things, with no flesh or blood in ’em— or, if there ’s anything like it, not 
always what it ought to be,' and what wouldn’t be hung up in many 
decent families I’ve lived in. 

“Do away with the Barracks for piciurs ! As if there cCnld be such 
a pictur as them bullworks of their country— the Guards ; both Bines 
and Beds 1 Well, if my blood don’t fairly wobble, when I think that 
him, as I won’t mention— (six feet three in his blessed stockings, with a 
colour like a rose, and moustarchers soft as ‘‘any inOiatSe’s back)— and to 
think that him and such as him shodld be sent aWay to make room for 
what I’m told is nothing but canvas and- ^ambooge, 'with ultra-marines ; 
which, whatever they may be, ain’t fit to bkck the boots of the Guards ; 
— why^ to think of it— but never ! ! 

“ I don’t write this without knowing what I ’m about. I’ve been all 
round the Crescin, and there isn’t a maid in the place— not so much as 
one — ^for they’re all of a mind ; and they say, if the barracks is to be 
removed, and the dear soldiers sent into country quarters— there isn’t 
a servant that won’t give warning, unless railway expenses is allowed 
her in her wages, and her days out more than doubled. 

“Pine Arts, I hear they call ’em. Well, I’m sure I As if all the 
Arts in the world— as fine as they might be— could ever come up to the 
sweet, sweet Blues; for why should I hide it— that is Henry’s 
regimen ? 

“ You will, therefore, M?\ Fmich^ give warning that if the Barracks 
is removed, the streets that embraces them — as far as housemaids is 
concerned— will be a howling wilderness. Me, Eliza, and Cook are 
all of a mind ; and if they move the barracks, are, to a woinan, ready 
with out boxes, to move with the first blast of the trumpet. I am, 

“ Your humble servant, Afy. Ftmehy to command, 

“ Sarah 

“ Such fun ! Missus lias just sent in another goose ; which won’t we 
sin^e with half-a-dozen Timeses to-night. Henry, and ’GuSTtJS, and 
ChaUlie (this is ’tween us) is a comin 1 ” 


CARLYLE ON NOBILITY. 

Mr. Carlyle says, in his recently-publislied Life of John Sterling, 
that if asked how a noble life is to be led, the heart’s answer will be, 
“ Nonsense 1 Noble life is in Drury Lane, and wears ^ yellow boots.” * 
We can fancy some puffing shoemaker adopting this idea, and makmg 
use of it in his handbifis and advertisements, after the following 
fashion 

NOBILITY POE THE MILLION! 

Those who wish to walk iu the footsteps of Nobilicy, should hasten to the 
GOLDEN BOOT, NEAR DRURY LANE, 

Aud supply themselves immediately with a pair of our Eight-and-Sixpennies. 

According to Caelybe, the Golden Boot, near Drury Lane, is the only 
way to a noble life. 

Oo])y the Address! — Come Early! 

We certainly were not aware that there was any particular vi^ue m a 
boot or a shoe ; but perhaps Mr. Carlyle may recPgnise abPut the 
foot that peculiar nobility of sole which he may regard as Sola 
Nohilitas, We may certainly look to the boot for the stamp of the 
man himself, but we should never have thought of seeking in it the 
stamp of his character. But perhaps, after all, there is no more ready 
mode of ascertaining a man’s walk in life than by reference to his shoe 
leather. 

The Worst of British Bloomerism. 

We do not feel much alarmed by the probability that Brit^Nia 
will leave off her Petticoats; but the news from Caffre-iand makes us 
seriously apprehensive that she may give up her Cape. , 

page 62. 
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THE AIDEEMAN’S ABVICE TO HIS SON. 

Mr. Golhle, ^^You see, Sam, tou are a werry Young Man; and when I am 

TOOK AWAY, (which, IN THE COMMON COURSE OP EWENTS, CAN’t BE WERRY LONG 
BUST), YOU WILL HAVE A GREAT DEAL OP PROPERTY, NoW, I ’VE ONLY ONE PlECE 
OP AdWICE TO GIVE YOU. It ’S THIS — AND BY ALL MEANS ACT UPON IT : — LaY DOWN 

Plenty of Port in your Youth, that you may have a good Bottle op Wine 
IN YOUR Old Age.” 


CHUHCH BELLS AND THEIE USES. 

Beadtipul are clmrcli bells, with their melodious invita- 
tions— their solemn farewells 1 And, doubtless, the bells of 
St. Mary’s, Cheltenham, are of most melodious metal ; at 
times most melodiously employed. Here is, at least, one 
proof of their beautiful use 

“Earl Fitziiaedinge arrived at liis Cheltenham residence, German 
Cottage, on Fuday afternoon. On his Lordship’s arrival being made 
known, the hells of St. Mary’s rang their customary peal of welcome.'' 

There can be no doubt that the noble Earl, so significantly 
welcomed, brings wil.h his customary visit, a huge accession 
of all the household virtues to lucre-loathing Cheltenham. 
Yes. the bells of St. Mary’s do not cry, “Welcome, oh 
Earl! mighty of purse, to the shopkeepers and traders in 
Mammon ; but thrice welcome, oh chrysolite peer— and for 
ever welcome the virtues in your train I Welcome, meek- 
ness of heart — welcome, humility — welcome, bright example 
—for all these are with Earl Eitzhardinge ! ” 

When church bells can ring such a welcome, they bless 
and are blessed ! 


Popish Eemedies for Irish Evils. 

The Irish ‘^exodus” is still going on, and, concurrently 
with it, two Irish subscriptions are going on also. The 
Homan Catholic Prelates of Ireland are calling on their 
flocks to subscribe, first, to a Catlmlic Defence Associa- 
tion, and next, to a Catholic University. The Association, 
we presume, is to defend, and the University to educate, 
the Roman Catholics whom the said “ exodus ” is taking to 
the other side of the Atlantic ; as it seems likely that, in a 
very short time, there will be none remaining; and the 
depopulation of Ireland will probably be rather expedited 
by the two subscriptions. 


THE EX-UNPHOTECTED EEMALE TAKES PART IN A BLOOMER LECTURE. 


Scene. — The Green Room of the Solio Theatre, into which the Ex- 
Unprotected hae jmt been supported bp Miss Rtjnt. Her 
presence of mind has not been restored by the remarks of the crowd 
round the door. The Band of Martyrs in attendance^ comprising the 
well-known JSlderly Bloomer^ the strong-minded American Lady, 
a heroic British Female, halfa-dozen Fainterd Models, hired at half- 
a •‘Crown per head to exhibit themseltes in the Costume, and an equal 
number of unhappy “ illustrations ” of bygone fashions, who receive 
Jive shillings apiece in consideration of making themselves frights. 

Miss Runt introducing the Ex-Unprotected to the Martyrs), Mrs. 
Do'wbiggin, Mrs. Jones — Mrs. Jones, Miss Crusher— Miss Yir- 
GTNIA M. Pasamaquoddy, Mrs. Jones — a lady whose convictions ^are 
with us, but who has not yet adopted the costume. 

The Fx-Unprotected, And never, never will, ma’am. Oh ! — you ’ve no 
idea what we’ve gone through — with the boys, and the horrid women, 
and the low people ; but she would ride on the box— 

Miss Virginia M, Fasamaquoddy {with a voice pitched so high that it 
scorns the ordinary way through the lips, and comes out a story higher, 
through the nose). Ah! — ^now, Miss Bunt, ma’am, you will revise the 
holy satisfaction of the early Christian Martyrs, ma’am. Don’t you feel 
it a ^reat and holy privilege to suffer for the good cause— for the 
elevation of woman— moral, physical, and intellectual ? 

Miss Yirginia M. Pasamaquoddy insists on looking at 
everything in a moral, physical, and intellectual point of view — 
from human nature to a hearth-broom. 

Miss Runt {meekly), I am prepared to suffer for the principle. Miss 
Pasamaquoddy. 

Miss Virginia M, Fasamtquoddy. And then, ma’am, you’ll feel the 
genume enthusiasm, which only comes from persecution, ma’am. 
I never knew what it was to feel real earnest for the great Abolitionist 
principle till I was nearly tarred and feathered in Lynchville, Old 
Garolma. 

The Bx-Unpr elected . There ! you said America was such an enlightened 
country, Miss Bunt, and that a woman might travel from one end of it 
to the other— and you see one might be tarred and feathered ! 

Miss Virginia M, Fasamaquoddy, Do not misunderstand me, ma’am. 

I am proud of my country. The United States is certainly the greatest 
and most enlightened nation of the Old or New World, But opinion 
is free with ns, ma’am ; and when the people arises in the majesty of 
its might, I calculate there ain’t any law that dare resist ’em. And 
they were all on the Anti- Abolition ticket in Lynchville. I escaped, 
thanks to that remarkable woman and true heroene, Mrs, Asa E. 


Tittles; but the sainted Increase P. Peabody was caught in a corn- 
bunker, and the way they tarred and feathered him was a caution. 

The Elderly Bloomer {meekly). I think, ladies, it is time to begin the 
lecture. Miss Virginia M. Pasamaquoddy will address the audience 
first ; and if Miss Bunt will then oblige with a few words 

Miss Runt {with some asperity), I understood I was to say a few 
words, certainly ; but I couldn’t think of rising after Miss Pasama- 
quoddy — 

The Audience {outside). Now then — toon up 1 — ^now, Bloomers ! — Hoy 
— Er — Moo — 00 — sic ! 

Elderly Bloomer Marshalling the Martyr Band), Now — if you please — 
ladies. 

Miss Runt {to the Ex-Unprotected, who is chilled to the marrow of her 
bones by the wild cries of the Audte?ice). Now, Mrs. Jones, be firm. 

The Ex-Unprotected {aside to Miss Bunt). Oh I I wish to go home. 

The Elderly Bloomer {under the impression that The Kx-Un protected 
is one of the strong-mindea). This way, madam. 

[The Ladies file off in procession. The Ex-Unprotected follows 
Miss Bunt, in ike vague belief that she is going to take her out 
I of the Theatre, 

[Scene changes to the stage. The drop represents an apartment in a 
Gothic Falace, with a range of kitchen chairs, a table, with a 
decanter and tumblers, and a Bust of Her MIajesty, 

Enter the Bloomers in single file. 

Audience {greeting the Elderly Bloomer), Oh, there ’s an old ’un ! 
w [Elderly Bloomer seats herself with calm dignity. 

Audience {welcoming Miss Virginia M, Pasamaquoddy). Oh, ’ere’s 
five foot nine! 

E?iier Miss followed by the Ex-Unprotected, who blunders on, 
dazzled by the lights, and bewildered by the mdden revelation of 
the upturned faces of the Audience in the pit. All beyond is a swim- 
ming chaos. 

Audience, Hollo, old lady 1 you ’ve forgot your trousers. Ob, come, 
cut it short, old ’un !— hooray 1 

Ex- Unprotected {sinking into a chair). Oh dear, it ’s the stage ! I thought 
it was the way out. Oh, I didn’t mean to !— Oh, Miss Runt, I feel so ul ! 

Mr. Jones {rising in the pit). Martha, come down this instant I 

Audience {fuiimltmusly). Sit down ! Turn him out ! Throw him 
0 — ^ver — Moosic ! 

Mr. Jones {appealingly). It ’s my wife, ladies and gentlemen. She ’s 
been inveigled here by these humbugs. 
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The Audience. Shame ! — Shame ! — Off ! — Off I—Ooray ! 

The TJx-Unprotected {mho has recognised the mice of Jones, clasping Jmr 
hands). Oh— I didn’t mean to— I wanted to go home— I don’t approve 
of them. Oh ! Mr. Jones— oh ! Miss Runt, it ’s all your fault. 

Miss Bunt {loftily re^conduciing The Ex-Unprotected to the wing). 
Mrs. Jones, I wash my hands of you! • • i n- i. 

Miss Virgmia M. Tasamaquoddy. I appeal to a British public for that 
protection which, as an American lady, I trust I shall not ask in vain ! 
—You can have your wife, Sir, I did not know she intended to appear 
on this platform. , .r -.--i 

The Bx-Unprotecied. No— I didn t— indeed, I didn’t— 

Mr. Jo 7 m {with terrible icrath). Take her round to the stage door, 
then— some of you— not that Miss Runt— or I shall forget myselt— 
Here— I’ll come for her. , , , [fcV Jones. . 

Audmice. That ’s right, old feller 1 Give it ’er when she gets home — j 
Shame, shame 1 off, off ! ’Ear, ’ear 1— now, marm 1 j 

\The Ex-Unprotected, helpless and crushed^ is borne off the stage by j 
two of the Bloomers. I 

[Miss Virginia M. Pasamaquoddt comes forward and addresses ^ 
the Audience ^ in a speech of two hours and a half in which, to me 
her own words, ‘‘ she feels a great deal of liberty and shows it by 
reading several passages of Blackstone, on tlw tenderness o/ 
the lato to women— giving afi outline of the life o/’Mrs. John 1. 
■Davis, wife of John E. Davis, whose name is revered by every 
lover of humanity, hut unlucldly not known in the Theatre — 
proving, what nobody is inclmed to deny, that tight lacing is a 
bad thing, and that Elizabethan niffs, hoops, short waists, 
and gigot sleeves are %igly and hdlc7'ous— demanding for 
women equality of rights with men, in the social, physical, and 
inielketml relations of life — and, in short, doing everything but 
make out any good reason for ladies dressing themselves like 
ballet dancers, and exposing themselves to ridicule and insult, at 
from threepence to a shilling a head, on the stage of a public 
Theatre. Throughout the lecture. Miss Virginia M. Pasama- 
< 5 iUODDY shows an alarmingly keen sense of impropriety, and 
emp time the Audience laugh, begs that she may 7iot he mis- 
construed. She also exhibits^ throughout a most comfortable 
conviciio'n of her own supe^'lority, and a magnanmous condescen- 
sion to the weakness of the stronger sex. The Audience listen 
with patience for some time, till, finding there is nothing io laugh 
at, they gradually drop off, and Miss Virginia M. Pasama- 
QU ODDY closes her disaonrse to empty hcitches. 


ELEOTEIO LYING. 






U^JIAT WE MAY SEE. 


The Lakes of Sillatney. 

The Daily News tells us that the Earl op Kenmare is taking 
measures, that if permitted, will make him the keei^er of 

“ The Lakes of Killarney, to -which the puhlic cantiot approach without the permis- 
sion of a landlord, which of course may at any time he withheld,” 

It is a great comfort that a Scotch Duke cannot hide the sun in his 
bonnet, or an Irish Earl wrap the firmament in his cloak. Otherwise the 
world would be as comfortless and as dark as — as their own selfish souls. 


HE Cologne Gazette contained 
a ‘telegraphic message,” 
to the effect that two 
Vienna papers assured their 
readers,— 

*‘That Lord Palmerston has 
addressed a note of excuse to the 
Austrian Government in the mat- 
ter of the Kossuth mania, in 
which he states that the agents 
of the Government had no sort of 
share in it, and promises to take 
steps that the mania may reach 
its limit as soon as possible.” 

This is very like Lord 
Palmerston, as all who 
have considered the noble 
Lord’s foreign policy will 
concede *, especially like the 
man who so lately snubbed 
the Neapolitan Ambassa- 
dor in his modest request that the loreigu Si^l^tary would forwMd to 
English embassies copies of the Neapo-En|lisk pamphlet of Garlo 
MacearlanO'.. The Vienna papers, hhweveri have not given all the 
assurances of Lokn Palmerston.^ Btmch is, of course, enabled to 
reprint them, in the order in which they shot wough the electric 
wires, warmiff^ and delighting the heart of Prince Schwartzeneurg. 
Here they are 

“Lord Palmerston’s humble respects to Prince Schwartzbn- 
BURG, and intends forthwith to put down Kossuth. 

Lord P.’i& com’^iSi to P. S., and will imniediately forbid all Kossuth 
meelingS'.’*— 

“The Lord Mayor and Aldermen have been sent to the Tower.”— 
“The faithful troops of Her Majesty ap under arms at Horse 
Guards ; and twenty regiments drawing round London. — 

“ Copenhagen-House shall be razed to the ground, and the wretched 
rabblement dispersed with severity 
“The offices of Daily News and Examiner are closed, and editors 
in Newgate.” — 

“Eaton-place is invested, and MLassingberd in the hands of the 
police.”— 

“ Kossuth has, for a while, escaped, at a garret window, and igno- 
miniously fled over the tiles of adjacent houses. Justice is hot upon 
his heels.”— ^ , 

“Kossuth no longer cumbers English ground. He was stealthily 
conveyed in a rum-cask on board the Washington, American steamer, 
in Southampton Water, and is bound for New York. God save the 
Emperor 1 

SHAKSPEARIAN FRAGMENT. 

(As smg hy Father N— m— h.) 

Hark, hark! the Clerk the service sings, 

The candlesticks arise ; 

We ’ll soon have water from the springs, , 

In salted fonts that lies, 

And winking Mary’s heads begin . 

To ope their canvass eyes, 

With everything that Homan bin, 

My good John Bull, arise— ^ 

Arise, arise ! 


Unpublished Anecdote of Mrs. Bloomer. 

Mrs. Bloomer declares that she will never be able to summon 
courage to visit England ; for it would be most painful to her leelings 
to cross the Atlantic, and see so many vessels— even though they shouici 
not be of the weaker sort— going about in stays! 


A REFLECTION OUTSIDE MOSES’s WINDOW. * 

The Erench proverb says : D habit ne fait pas le nioine- This may be 
true of the Monk, but it is perfectly clear that, in most instances, it is 
the Dress that makes the Monkey. 


New Version of an Old Nursery Song. 

Caffer vras a Imntsman, Caffer was a thief, 

Gaffer came to Harry’s house to steal a piece ot beet ; 
Harry went to Caffer’ s house, Caffeii wasn’t at home; 
Gaffer came to Harry’s house, and stole a mutton-bone. 


regeneration of THE BRITISH DRAMA. 

There are at this moment three English Managers in Paris “in 
search of novelty!” More: three distinguished members ot the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society started for Prance last night. 


Open Locks when Hobbs Knoclcs. f 

In consequence of the success of Mr. Hobbs as a picker of “liOcks,” \ 
he has, we believe, been consulted on the subject of one or two mys- j 
terious “bolts” that have lalcly been made by persons rather over- j 
burdened with pecuniary liabilities, i 
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irORTH-EAST WIND.-THERMOMETER SEVERAL nrCHES 
BELOW FREEZIira 

'Brighton Boatman. '^Did iou -vtajst a Pleasxjre-Boat this Morning, Sir? 
Nice day por a 'Row ! ! ” 


THE JUDGES AT A STAND-STILL. 

Unless something is speedily done to' fill the gap left by 
the absence of business from the Superior Courts, we 
shall have fifteen learned Judges dying of enmi on the 
floor of Westminster Hall. The other da^r we rushed into 
the Common Pleas, and found their Lordships with literally 
nothing before them but their hands ; and on turning into 
the Exchequer, in the hope of more activity, we discovered, 
in addition to the Barons on the Bench, a barren void. The 
Justices of the Common Pleas have grown quite impatient 
of a life of indolence and, the other day. were despatching 
messengers right and left to hunt up business from the 
other Courts. There was, in fact, a regular battne of the 
legal preserves; but, though one or two very old birds of 
juniors were turned out, they had no motion in them, and 
could offer no sport. 

After some difficulty, a Q, C., was bagged ; but he was not 
instructed, and would not favour the great guns on the 
bench with an elocutionary flight. To see four or five 
venerable legal luminaries all of a row—the Chief occupied 
in nothing, and the Puisnes helping their Chief— is a 
melancholy spectacle of Judicial much-ado-about-nothing- 
ness.^ If a solitary " compute ” happens to drop in, the 
judicial mind, famishing for want of fodder, flies to it with 
all the alacrity of a starving crew at the last biscuit. There 
is scarcely a bone of contention left from which the Judges 
in Westminster Hall are enabled to pick a bit ; and so 
great is the dearth, that of even the smallest and most 
insignificant bone they insist on getting at the marrow. 

The bringing to bear of so much judicial power on a paltry 
amount of work, reminds one of a team of noble dray-horses 
harnessed to a child’s toy wa"on. We have sometimes 
wondered at the policy of keeping up a war establishment 
of Judges in time of peace; for never was less fightingor 
litigation in Westminster Hall; but we have come to the 
conclusion that five Judges are still necessary in each Court, 
to keep each other company. As there is no public, no 
acting bar, and no business, the only mode of keeping the 
look of life about the Court is by a good strong corps of 
Judges. It is true that the crew and the passengers have 
all left the ship ; but the officers still cling to it, which is 
all right enough. Though we hardlj; see the necessity for 
filling up— particularly at a cost of five thousand a-year 
—every vacancy that arises in the command of an obso- 
lete hull, which has got stuck in the mud, and is superseded 
by lighter, cheaper, and faster-going vessels. 


A Posthumous Work. — Some one (whom we will not dis- 
grace by printing his name) says, that “ The Lobster is a post- 
humous work of creation; for it is only red after its death.” 


THE BPECTJTOR^^ ON KOSSUTH. 

Is Kossuth a great man ? 

We are not prepared to say that Kossuth is a great man. 

If, on the contrary, he is a great man ? 

Why, after all, and looking at the matter from all points of view, we 
must nevertheless put this question to the dispassionate sense of the 
reader— that is, the reader untouched by the exaltation of the hour 
and the circumstance — what is the use of a great man ? 

And this question, in its deep consideration, suggests another — 

Since the world began (if it ever did begin), has there ever been a 
great man ? 

Eor ourselves, we candidly admit that, for an unlimited time at least, 
we withhold our opinion. 

A Doctrine there "s no Dissenting from. 

A newspaper paragraph states, that, in the Church rate Committee 
of last Session, 

“A nTiml)er of vritnesses -were examined, of various opinions, on the subject of 
Church-rates." 

What! Can there be more than one opinion on the subject of 
Churcb-rates ? Namely, that every farthing of the Church-rates ought 
to, be paid— by those who belong to the Church. 

ADVICE TO THE BLOOMERS. 

When the Spartan youth complained to his mother that ‘^his sword 
was too short the heroic matron answered, “ Add a step.” When 
ladies, who would be Bloomers, declare that petticoats are worn too 
long, laconic Bmch says — “ Add a tuck.” 


ALL ROUND THE LORD MAYOR’S HAT. 

The newspapers have favoured us lately; with a rather elaborate 
description of the Lord Mayor’s hats, including his own three-cornered 
affair, and the richly cocked castors of his flunkeys. Erom the latter 
depend massive tassels of lace, and the postilion’s cap is surmounted 
with a huge stag, under which the poor fellow would be not unlikely to 
stagger. We have no doubt that the splendid official hats will be 
generally recognised as the most interesting part of the official heads 
of the City. All round his Lordship’s hat he wears a white feather, and 
from the top of it rises a plume wliich quite puts our humble goose- 
quill out of countenance. The civic dignitaries usually favour the public 
with descriptions of their livery coats, waistcoats, and breeches, but 
they have never been so condescending as to hold up their hats to the 
admiration of the world through the medium of the newspapers. We 
must confess that we never yet heard of such a very batty Lord Mayor, 
though we have frequently heard of a Hatti-Scheriff. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY SAFE.--JOHN RUSSELL begs to call the 
-A attention of an enlightened and particularly discerning public to his nevs^ Parlia- 
mentary Safe, about to be patented. 

It is a frequent complaint, that certain Borough Constituencies (like veal in July) 
vill not keep sweet. J. R. might instance St. Albans, Aylesbury, and other places, 
too corrupt to mention. J. B., however, trusts that by bis new invention, Constitu- 
encies to any extent may be kept in the highest state of purity for seven years. It is 
of very simple construction, and adapted to the meanest capacity. In fact, J. R.’s 
Safe is merely an improved form of the Ballot Box that has been so long in use, and 
with such complete satisfaction to the parties concerned, at the Club-Houses of the 
Nobility and Gentry. 

“ J. R. — ^in returning thanks for past favours — confidently looks for patronage from 
the country at large (even including St. Albans.) 


Parish ot St. Pancras, aud Pwderick MuQett Byans, of No. 7, Church. Row, Stoke Newlo<;too, both in the County of Middlesex, Prtntersi, at their 
Office in liombard Street, m the Precinct of Whitefriara. in the City of London, and published by them at No. SS, PleetStrci«t,inthePa]dahotSt.Bri^,itttheCuyofLondoa.— SaTOnnaT, NoTemberlSth, li-Sl. 
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FAGOTS FOR FREEMASONS. 


CIVIC MODESTY. 




/ published one_of those epis- 




1 ^^ 













ties CalieCl Jrastorals, ORt city of London was not surpassed i>y the exer- 
wmch generally very little tions and judgment of any other portion of the 
resemble anything of, or be- Magistracy of the Metropolis” 

longing to, a shepherd, ex- Now, when we consider that Sir 
barking of the Peter is himself one of the admini- 
shepherd s dog, if even that ; strators of justice in the City of Lon- 
for perhaps their tone may don, and that consequently he is 
rather be compared to the speaking of himself, as well as of his 
yelping and snarlmg of a less brother administrators, we must say 
generous variety of the ca- that the above opinion strikes us as 
nine species. Howbeit, after one of the most modest things we have 
a bow-wow at secret societies read for a longtime. If we mistake 
in geiieral--for which Ireland not, the great act of Sir Peter 
is rath^ famous, ^ m spite Laurie’s magisterial life has been a 
of her Romi^ hierarchy— determination to “put down*’ every- 
Monsignor Cullen mqdu- thing. In fact, he has carried out this 
lates into a yap-yap against determination so strongly, that he is 
a fratermty which not many known as the Greatest Putter-Down 
people but Cullens would of the present day. He has worked so 
TsTu^i u ^ xubbonites and strenuously, that there does not re- 
Whiteboys. He says : main a single thing for him to put 

^ ** And also all Catholics who down but one — ^and we wish he would 
join in the society of Freemasons, end his magisterial career by putting 
“e sSkTectS that down as Speedily as possible. It 

to the penalty of excommunication, would be a fit termination to a public 
cut off as rotten branches from the life that has been maintained with such 
admirable consistency througbqvrt. 
ditioii.'» ^ As Sir Peter began, so let him finish. 


that state, doomed to eternal per 
ditioii.’» 


Pray, Monsignor Paul Cullen, does vour Clnireh • He began some twenty years ago by 

thing aliout it? If not, how did said Church procure its information? Are Masoni? sTcsrets^^o 

‘ And what have you to say against Freemasonry, after all ? hfi^l f putting down 

The Church of Rome can only excommunicate the Freemasons. It dismisses them with a hearty 
curse, and, speaimg m the person of Collbn, sighs that it can do no more. MoNsSu^ontinues- ' 

en^umgtd ia Christian charity, should be tolerated or Louis Napoleon and his 

Tnaufsilof I expect. Freemasons, with Popery dominant, and Mostsignob Ctolen for Grand Marshals. 

AUquiSllOr • rnTw*, ..l? Ah* r. _if HT. 


LIBEETY OF CONSCIENCE FOE LOAN-MONGEES. 

(To Mr, Funch.) 


Louis Kapoleon and Lis 
MaxsLals. 

The splendour of the reign of Na- 
ROLEON Buonarartb was greatly 
enhanced by the achievements of 
Ney, Murat, Soult, and other dis- 
tinguished Marshals. The reign of 
Louis Naroleon may not, perhaps, 
be so fortunate, and yet there is one 


of*the%hLdh^of T ^ consider myself— of the CapM^^^ persuasion; a member Marshal x;vdmse’ nLie^will bTproud^y 

“At the Manchester Meeting in hononr of Kossuth, the other day, Mb. Bbight thought proper to St’f suoS'es^“^He^ hw ^thwdv 
make some remarks m approval of conduct grossly illiberal to individuals of my communion: He aSed an embent renuUtk^^^^ 
isjeported to have used these words-His Majesty oe Austbia being the Emperor'^alludcd to?- to num^ous SpTdiS^t^^^^^^^^ 

ManSto ” Sf *’’* market as the humblest merchant in France, and SO highly is he esteemed, 

for freedom m England than if he had raised a regiment of horse, or had equipped a ship of war. {Cheers.y^ than three departments, and the whole 

system of foreign loans to carry on war, is denouncing my creed. I hold under\is^mm?d1af^^^^^ 

that I have a right to sell my money, no matter for what purpose, to anybody whomsoever. For the name of tSf Stv 

matter of that, indeed, I have a right sell myself; and land my co-capitalists do virtuaUy sell our- Sne ereat hero S 

selvestothedmmty whom we worship; and, if we did so by actual compact, we are not to be burnt we n/pd 

or hanged now-a-days for the transaction. It is not fair to endeavour to coerce us into compassion kStial I^w ^ scarcely state,— 
for oppressed nakons, regard for human freedom and happiness, and hatred of tyranny ; — our religious 
sentments are diflerent, •> -f o 

“For our protection a^st the assaults of persecution wearing the mask of Liberalism and Free 
irad^ we intend to establish a Capitalist Defence Association, or Universal Loan Society, which, in Voters and Bloaters* 


*A*uv«^* a. v^ajjAUiuiau x^eience Association, or universal juoan oociety, wliich, i; 

accor^nce with the principles of our faith, will not only afford pecuniary assistance to despots struggling cjj. a n. *rr i ^ 

with^ Freedom ; but also to the class of profitable customers injuriously styled thieves, rogues, ana Albans Voters ^ 

criminals, in their contests with Justice. > b , Yarmouth Bloaters ? 

“Invoking the aid of your powerful pen in behalf of our interest, and against Messrs. Cobden for sale: and the 

S restrict our right to worship according to our conscience, as regulated at x -nt 

by the Money Market. . * * «s6u.i«.uou Wdl pronounce that the Bloaters. 

I remain, &c.. As much as the Voters, 

“Aaron GoldsteerJ* Are worthy of representation. 


Sequel of the Kossuth Pever.” 

'■ The Austrian^ correspondent of the j^mes says, that the “ Kossuth fever in England passes “com- 
paratively unnoticed” at Vienna. It is to be hoped that Francis-Joserh is prepared with a suffi- 
ciency of constitutional brimstone and treacle ; for tlie “ Kossuth Fever ” is one of an exanthematous 
nature, ana not at all unlikely to be followed by a breaking out in Hungary. 


HORES AT last FOR THE BRITISH 
DRAMA, 

has returned from 

New York I 


VOL XII. 
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THE WONDERS OF HUNGEEFORD HALL. 




yet demonstrated in his own peculiar science. Unless, Mr. Punch — 
IFORD HALL. . unless^Dn. Faeauay should set you down for a credulous ass. 

“Your correspondent insinuates that, because I do not understand 
ESPECTED Hk. Punch, the Electric Telegraph, I ought to disbelieve in it, consistently with my 
“Accept my thanks unbelief in Mesmeric miracles. I believe in the Electric Telegraph, 
for sending me a letter, because I can verify its action at any time for the sum of one shilling, 
commenting^ on my with no extra change of ‘ scepticism ; ’ to say nothing of the concurrent 
^ communication to you evidence of mankind : rather more powerful reasons than have been 
respecting the exhibi- offered by your correspondent or anybody else, on behalf of the pro- 
tmn of Mesmeric than- digies of Animal Magnetism, to « The Sceptical Gentleman.’" 


matufgy at ' Hungerford Hall. I 
wish I could_ ask you to let me 
quote this mpistle in extensor but 
your space, 1 know, is capable only 
of limited contents ; neither “ gods, 
men, nor columns” — particularly 


the columns of admit of bill by insertion: 

the impossible : and there are some 
impossibilities, the Mesmerists. 

“ Perhaps, however, you will FBI. 

allow me to cite my correspondent’s 
arguments, in a concentrated form, 
which will render them none the 
weaker: and thus concentrated, Ceiebi-a 

peradventure you will allow me to _ 

rectify them for the public market ; ^ 

wherein Mesmerism just now is 
somewhat quoted. st. 

“ Your correspondent begins by 

.complaining that. I violate, -with Jq this notifloati 


ALAEMING SAQRmCE IN HYMENIALS. 

The following handbill has been sent to Mr. Punchy who honours the 


ST. PHILIP’S- CHUPCH, 

FBI AR^S ’ MOUNT, CHURCH STREET, 
BETHNAL OREEN. 

MARRIAGES 

Celebrated at the above Cliurcb, at the reduced saxU of 

Two Shillings and Sixpence, 

BANNS AND CERTmOATE INCLUDED. 

St. Philip’s Vestrpf Nov. 3rd, 1851. 


, , • i. J.1 1 .complaining tnat^ i violate, wiin To this notification no printer’s name is affixed. Mr. Punch can 

respect to Mesmerists, the law maxim, that every man is to he accounted therefore hardly imagine it to be a bond fide document. He rather sus- 
honest till proved to be a rogue. So complain homceopathists, so com- pects ifc must be the composition of some wag of a clerk, reverend or 
plain quack-phrenologists, so complain astrologers, so complain Papist parochial, who intends to satirise a system of underselling pursued at 
and other fanatics : so complain miracle-mongers ot all classes, against the opposition church. But Punch sees nothing disgraceful in doing 
the world at large.^ The marvellonsness of their assertions induces carriages at two-and-six. The goods needs must be genuine. A mar- 
close scrutiny of their facts : and this they take as a personal affront, n^ge can’t be supplied cheap and nasty. It is gratifying to see com- 
You, Mr Punch, like all other philosophers, when you have made petition bringing wedlock down-making even matrimony reasonable, 
some extraordinary discovery test it m all manner of ways, before you j^^t us hope that marriage will soon be reduced to a figure accommo- 
confirm yourself m its belief : not. Sir, with your mens consoia recti, dated to the wants of the million; and that Bethnal Green will off^T 
that you suspect yourself to be a rogue, but because you are aware those facilities to the public which have hitherto been afforded only by 
that you are fallible. Mesmerists expect to be trusted more implicitly Qretna ditto. ^ 

than you would trust yourself. In the meanwhile, men of common * ^ 


sense form this canon :--Intolerance of scepticism, in matters of science, 
is presumptive' evidence either of imposture or enthusiasm : and ii 
your correspondent is a smoker, I commend this screw of philosophy 
to his pipe. 

“ Your worthy, but illogical, correspondent writes as if I had denied 
the verity of the phenomena exhibited by Miss PeudencEj or produced 
between her and Mb. Lassaigne. Not I, Mr. Punch. I simply argued 
that they were ‘not proven,’ I will believe in transmission of thought, 
or anything else, that I am allowed to satisfy myself of by rigid expe- 
riment. I am ready to acknowledge the liquefaction of the blood of 
St. Januabius, if Dr. Newkan will persuade the Neapolitan friars to 
let me have the bottle, and the Saint’s head, and apply the latter to 
the former at a temperature of 33 ®. 

“ My ‘ 'wonderful serpent-walking,’ as your correspondent calls it*— 
I agree with him— simply proved that * the Professor’ had succeeded 
in influencing Miss Prudence, and that I had not. Had a series of 
simhar experiments been tried by other persons equally sceptical— and, 
I '^ll add, equally candid— with myself, it would have proved some- 
thing more, which my experiment only went towards proving — namely. 


SONNET ON THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 

At last between ihe French and English coast 
Extends the Telegraph’s electric wire ; 

Beneath the salt sea waves conveying fire, 

Which may be truly called the lightning-post ; 

Fire, which — it seems incredible almost — 

Lanched in a moment from the Gallic shore. 

At Dover bade a mighty cannon roar. 

What greater marvel could a wizard boast? 

No worse explosion, no more fearful shock. 

May that conductor in our island cause, 

Transmitting news, which, could the fish that flock 
Around it, read, ’twould make them ope their eyes 
Wider than life, and gape with all their jaws, 

O’ercome with consternation and surprise. 

PUNCH’S CRIMINAL COURT. 


thing more, which my experiment only went towards proving— namely, PUNCH’S CRIMINAL COURT, 

that the will of one of the parties, at least, had nothing to do with the nyr -n j. r >> j • ^ ^ 

result. I must remind your correspondent that the ‘wonderful ser- J^\Funch sat for the purpose of tiding offenders, some of whom, 
pent-walking’ was not mine : it was Mr. Lassatgne’s and Miss Pru- IDublic opinion, at once pleaded guilty. The 


dence’s : and I saw nothing more wonderful iu it — as the case stood — loilowing are a few of the principal delinquencies. 

than in many a trick of a* professed wizard. j ^ unhappy youm was brought up, charged with maliciously cutting 

‘*Your correspondent’s evidence of the transmission of his ovm 
thmights to Miss Petjdmjce, would, if corroborated by that of a K (h h^^-vLir Su Itv SeZnV defer?.] ’ ^ 
sufficient number of other credible witnesses, doubtless establish that shabw' o'enteel lookb? nJrwu ™ W® Itf-f^ed 
lady’s power of thought-reading. But it is just that corroboration coSterfeiS next charged with uttemg the 

winch is wanting to Mesmeric marvels. For the production of such ^ 4- n is +1. .1 u • « 

evidence, moreover, the theatre of th A Pnval T-n-atiturinri nr aninp nf.ViAr r. mi which is not aff^ted by the season, and brings 


which is wanting to Mesmeric marvels. 


it is just that corroboration 
For the production of such 


evidence, moreover, the theatre of the Royal Institution, or some other forth neither blossom nor fruit P—The^BooNvle^ season, and brings 

ssjasfr is ‘isss is..* 

ceive himself insulted because it was determined not to hang a man on a vnii+VifSi 4-4 4. 4 4. 4.1 u 

Ms unsupported testimonv ^ j youthiul individual, with a Tacant stare, was next put to the bar 

" Aq fn +Ka ^4? Tv/Tr « "D -r. » 4 l 4.^ i. it. following melaucholy circumstances. Having passed the 

wao-ifS Prudence s pov^r to attract the e'vening. in company with a friend, he was about to bid the other good 

SfiSonk settle. Present your com- night, when, turning suddenly round, he exclaimed, in a very unusual 

tell him that you know a person who, as tone of voice, “When is Fleet Street like the country without a 
L Government .P-When there’s no cab*in-it (cabinet).” The Jury 

as .to investigate the fact. Dr. Faraday, I warrant, will only be too immediately returned a verdict of acquit^, on the ground of insanity, 
happy to verify a phenomenon more interesting than any which he has The Court then rose. 
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•THE .l£ASTl,^RISH ^RfEVAftdE. 


QUS POST BAG. 



(ISr .reading^ of the general 
'dndtgnafcion occasioned in 
.the appoint- 
, nteai^bliaajSo^blx Professor 
r. to 

.^CJodless^IGliiUgf^, 

IttoiLiLOY !5MQL®]srT,'bhrt>tker 
■j6f WtOLQinr, 

JSsQ,, , hf lifehe ^'TeiL’pie, i a 
iywth.-Qnly^'fifteenyyfiars of 
i age, 'v^dasned^.hfti theiioliow' 
^ing spirited Jdnesri. 


JiijsBhinkhfltheiaanltthatfg 
idone^a thianatiop, 
Bed tearsof riving^ 
.fromi3aeiaJ?ttiar€S 
> I wash, 

'And uphold in this 
.pome, to the 
world’s, day tWa- 
. .tion, 

' The fileeweithat ap; 
'jPoiutedl'P.ROj'ESi 
^.sm’‘MJGo:sE[. ; 


I look round me oonnthree,’ renowned: jb^ exparience. 
And. see, midst her childthren^ihe witty; the. wise, — 
Whole hayps of logicians, potfis,.sbh<f)llars,; grammarians. 
All ayger for pleeces, lailjpantiitg to rise ; 


I gaze round the world in its-utmost d-iminsion ; 

JLjARD Jahn and his minions in Council I ask, 

Was there ever a Government-pleece (with a pinsion) 
But children of Erin were fit for that task ? 


What, Erin beloved, is thy fetal condition ? 

What shame in aych boosom must rankle and bumm. 
To think that our countree has ne’er a logician 
In the hour of her deenger will surrev ner turrun ! 


Ptoch has been favoured with a large,' ‘batch of communications, 
sealed with every species of heraldic device, and containing apologies 
for the absencej so much complained of^bf the upper classes ” from the 
demonstrations in* favour of Kossuth. When the great Hungarian 
knows the rnany important duties ^which devolve on our “ higher 
^orders,” he will, we feel sure, be tha first, to excuse them. 

No. 1. 

j Earx op. Belderton presents Ms compliments to Mr, Fmch 
and begs to direct his attention to the enclosed paragraph.” 

The paragraph,” thus laconically .pointed out to our notice, 
.announces the' meet of the Scrambly.Hunt at Gorse .End, So goes 
one batch of sympathisers away— across country. 

JMo;' 2 is a dashing, flippant little note ; as follows 

"H.ear~ Punch, — I f you would drop your confounded sympathies 
with' Justice and Ereedom, and that kind of thing, you would be a 
'devilish deab-more amusing. How can I attend to Kosshoot (sic) 
.when Oharxey jB. wants me over at Paris to see his Bu«!tard eat 
.ten Guinea Pigs ;*'and 1 ’ve got to raise money before I start ? 

“Bbardley de Cass.” 

■^ThemextnOtftwe come; to is* marked “Confidential,” but we have 
more‘ pluck thanrtlie. writer,, and} print it, regardless of his feelings. 
!'Hes wouldbe a very good fellow. If be, dared. His seal bears, quarterly^ 
first'anddourthflfr^, a chevron between three trivets, sa,\ second and 
third; a fess dancetUe, A mosfirespectable bearing ! 

" My Dear Sir, — Y ou ask m© why I did not come up from Harrowby, 
and see' Kossuth, and attend one of his meetings. Between ourselves, 
’he’s a very^'fine fellow, plucky, and eloquent — as anybody can see 
in a twinkling. And really these Austrians are a set of” (here a word 
is rigidly erased) — “I mean not the men, I like — not such men as my 
ancestor in 1688, who came up to town to back old Sumers and Sunder- 
LANp, and, so on. Then, fancy what a figure any of us would make hold- 
ing forth in Hungarian! But then there’s a grandmother of mine, 
and there’s my aunt — and — and is not Kossuth somehow mixed up 
with the Socialists, and the first French llevolut.ion, and so on ? 

" Yours very truly, 

« » 


On the logic of Saxons there ’s little reliance, 

And, rather from- Saxons than gather its rules, 

I’d slamj) under leet the base book of his science. 

And, spit on his chair as he taught in the. schools ! 

0, Eake Sir John Kane ! is it thus that yQu..prAytek»^? 
I tbinkall your Queeu^s^ Universitees’iiosh ; 

And if you^’ve nomeetke''Profe&soriQiay&ht^mp, 

1 seawuirn tu be learoaed by the SaxsutmJfioaaa:. 

Thereof S Wiseman, and OHirMB;, and' ]ffi3(iBtace,lbeIXto»dI 
Thrat^sinda round the box, and th©’wo«l(kwiilhaubaoribc; 

’Tis they ,’11 build a College that ’s fit.'ibn',Qui^''ieWmalp, 

And taychrme the.sa^ycretsi I burn to ichbeaib^ ! 

’Tis Ibere'aaa^tudentur'Science.' Ii’llr^©#ber, 
EaMFountainof Knowledge; of'Jpy^Haiid '©oniant ! 

Saint Pathjbick’s sweet Statue shall stand in Ae centhep. 
And wink lua dear oi every day duciagLint, 


' Does BRONTERKEjCKBaiEN belong to the Thomond family P” 

■ ^ Ho. 4., appears to be written' a quiet antiquarian gentleman, who 
informs’ us that' he is of theBiNnxES ofHendje, and is claiming the 
old baronyi of/Pubton. He passes his lile among the Record offices 
and Collections of wills in; the' empire. We are sorry tiiat we cannot 
answer his- final, questionvwitht eeiard to the marriage of Matilda de 
. Bilboes with one 6f ibe-M^xwoRENCYs in 1381. 

We nass over4 Sueht^.diiM^' apologies as gout, weather, and the 
" wretched Bta(te*6r.ajg»ioultural afiairs,” One gentleman is preseiwing 
,jh]rgAifce ; anoilbB.r;ds building a church for a Puseyite; a third, is h)oking 
; next -ejection j a fourth; administering justice ; a fifth, add ng a 

■) swtmgtOtbdJamily mansion ; a sixth, paying his son’s College debts. We 
I are . desirous, ^!! taking a charitable view of these various excuses. And, 
' Jfter^all, itiae hoen a^ very goad shooting season I 


^ ^BT. ALBAN 'AND HIS FLOCK. 


And^good^SooTOR Newman, that praychen unwarj, 
*Tis heshallf^preside the Academee School, 

And quit th^ay robe ojFfiTil Philip of -Neri, 

To widd the, soft arod oIBt;: Law^senoe O'Tkmi I 


* lex04s 

that was. tobed^Fawn^a;day,or twOfRgo, . in the .Great French-^otte^ Of 
the lu^sof^lWd. „ Time, is*^ however^ tbis?o®®ssolation for. the disap- 
pointed, -Hhat it Jam ihepftweE of six million nine*’ hundred 

and ninie!ty-nine'tlM^isiUiPiS?hime.rhmdredM^nd^>nm^^ not 

get the I enahawssi |)y**dem.andmg a 

scrutiny. LThemoney^Willj Ofecionr«e^«:«amdia^^ until process 
of sorutiwiQg.i^ck.tiifiret 


’ lawa-AD' INTELT^OENCn. 

^ OuR'ErieiifBRiEELESS recommends, as the' G?kpe is in a very dissa- 
tisfied i^atje,j»;lfekLt Sir Harry" ■SMiTH^.shoald immediately be served 
with Si Wnt.o^ Qpipias ad Sathfaeiendurn^ if he 'won’t accept the 
military service, that he should be recalled, as grossly incompetent to 
Satisfy the Cape ! 


• St. AxBA^’sf'^tgricultural Sliow has been largely attended. Among 
the compapj^iseveral persons of political notoriety were daily observed. 
,!The'iiaajniafeiractio was that portion of the live stock generally famous 
'-T-if%weun»y use the- expression— as St Alban’s black sheep. The 
OePECQEl' breed attracted great notice, and the Edwards variety was 
scanned wwith eager interest. The attention of the visitors, however, 
was ohi^fly.concentrated <m the aixty-year-old prize - ram Waogett, 
exhibited after pasture on the coast of Boulogne. The animals were 
-quoted at from £5 to £10 a-head, but it is believed that they will be 
‘Worth little or nothing when shorn, as they are expected to be next 
'Session j for they are known to be so mueb eaten up fey the rot as to 
be, in fact, little better internally than a mass of corruption. 


^UsOless^ Tiniber « of flbfeYj0oXoxiial Office. 

Dr. Hodgkin, at the meeting of the Aborigines and Peace Societies, 
is reported to have stated, that the Caffres say to the British, " Send us 
your sticks, and we will obey them, instead of bringing your troops.” 
This is not fair to Downingp^eet. Has Lord Grey ever sent to the 
Gape of Good Hope, or to our other eoionies, any rulers but JStkh ? 


Moral Maxim eor Emiorants.— A Sovereign in the hand is worth 
a lump of gold in the Bush. 






HORROR OF THAT RESPECTABLE SAINT, ST. ALBANS, 

At Hearing the Confession of a St, Albans’ Elector. 
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POLITICAL KEPLECTIONS. 

(B^a Fast Man,) 

Emperor op Aus- 
tria amuses himself 
by sticking up ho- 
nourable names on a 
gallows. Better see 
your name 'on a 
gallows than on a 
bill! 

The Pope is called 
the Patber of his 
people. But under 
existing circum- 
stances it would be 
absiird to call him 
their ** Governor.” 

No wonder Louis 
NAPOLEON’sposition 
is an embarrassing 
one. He 's obliged 
to get everything of 
value about him — 
from his Uncle’s I” 
London, with ii.s 
Sanitary Boards, al- 
ways reminds me of 
the old man in 
iEsop’s fable. When 
Death came to him 
—it found him with 
a bundle of sticks. 

Antiquarians tell 
us that “ please the 
pigs ” is only a corruption of “ please theio;/^.” How exquisitely does 
the history of Ireland illustrate the fact ! How beautifully has she 
managed to make them come to the same thing 1 
Anne Hicxs, like AcTiEON, has been eaten up among the Woods 
and Forests. 



iteioe 3Lt&es of tfje EttgUsli dainties. 

BY A. NEWMiN. 


iijruujjf) atrk intfbuut fjantrpi* 


' Y® Saiute, havinge neede of monie, as indeede he often had neede of 
y® same for his goode workes, went to one Coppocke, that was his 
friend of olde, thoughe he after was a foule traitoure, as I shall tell 
anon, and told him of his needes. Then Coppocke winked, but saide 
no thmge, as was his wonte, for he was a stille man and a sely. Then 
y® Sainte, that redde his thoughtis, knew well that he wotted whence 
y® monie mighte come, but wolde not anie sholde see it broughte 
where they were, for feare lest y® enemies of y® Sainte sholde know 
of y® same. Then y® Sainte, when he knewe this, prayed in his heart 
for y® monie to come; and beholde, packettes of sovereignes caine 
withoute handes, and were putte in y® office of y® said Coppocke, so 
thatte no one saw any that broughte them ; and thence departed in like 
manere, also without handes, and came into y® pochettes of y® Sainte ; 
and none knew whence they came, nor whither they wente ; but it was 
all in goode werkes. 


ntarhpn0tt;^lt«: iaa'k ainate ji? M^maxia at 


Sundrie menne having promised their voices to a certaine fellowe 
that was a candidate to serve in Parliament, y® Sainte, that woulde not 
that fellowe should be chosen, sente for y® saide menne, and, whenne 
they came, they saide, “W^e vote for such a fellowe.” Thenne the 
Sainte, being resolved to turn their heartes, tooke their hands into his 
owne, and placeing therein certaine pieces of coine that had a virtue 
imparted to them, for thatte they had toucliM the lininge of his 
pockette, these menne straightwaye forgotte all they had promised, and 
were obedient to y® wille of y® Sainte, and wente and gave their voices 
to him y® Sainte wolde that they sholde give them to ; and so he didde 
oftentimes. 


||0£d §)Kintc tmit'a 00:0 wantrU utteitu ta 

tfti^appear fr0m "htfaxt 

Sainte Stephen once on a time wished to have speeche of one 
Waggette, that was a frend to Sainte Albans, and Waggette 
wolde not. Then the Sainte didde miraculously cause y® saide Wag- 
gette suddenlie to disappeare, so ihat when those of St. Stephens 
householde soughte him, he mote not be anywhere founde ; so tliat 
those of St. Stephens householde marvelled thereat. But when St. 
Albans wolde, then caused he the saide Waggette to appeare as 
suddenlie as he had made him to vanishe awaie. 

And this miracle he wrou^hte also with manic that he wolde not 
shoulde be founde of his enemies. 


0 

I*— Etfe 0f hltiiiiis Siuttiie 
jie MixutXt^ tljat 1)0 £0r0Ufil;t0, auH cruel jaflartj?r3j0in0 
0f ti)0 jSa«T0* 

Forward- to the Beadere, 

As I have emprized to write y® lives of some amongst y®-most 
glorious of y® Saintes of this our Englelonde,- meseemeUi it goode, 
ia y® performinge of y® same, to use such Englyshe as learned and reve- 
rende men were wonte to use. in times past, albeit I write whenne y® 
good aunciente fashion of spellinge and writinge is so changed for new- 
fanglednesse of moderne times, that menne may scarce reade y* tmo 
olde Englisshe tongue. And I wolde faine >have hadde y® same im- 
printed in y® black lettere as of olde was used by William Caxton, 
andWYNKYN DE WoRBE, and otheres of y® olde time. Nay, rather 
wolde I have chosen that y® saide lives sholde have ben written by y® 
hande of sely scribes, and not printed, as was y® use in y® goode olde 
times. But y® publisheres, Brabburie and Evannes, wolde not. 
iSo, I praye you, fayre my readeres, that it mislike you not, that I 

f oe back in my writinge to y® auncient manere, for m all thinges I 
olde it goode to goe backe, and not forewarde, as is the newfangled 
and friskie waye of the present eville times. 

|^0&J Urt ^01150, boXhlp XfreXarulf 81^ 380Xt0f 

nman^z i)c ^amz l)ta C0m|>ant0n^* 

Y® Sainte being yet a cbilde, and playinge amonge other little chil- 
dren, they wolde declaren of wbatte manere of belief they were ; one 
sayinge “ I am a Whigge,” and another “ I am a Tone,” and another 
“I am a Radicalle,” as the names of their heathenishe sects then 
were. Then St. Albans being askM of his beliefe, saide, “I am 
neither Torie, nor Whigge, nor Radicalle ; but I am of y® faithe of 
Number One, that is greaterre than all these.” Then they askM him 
“ Where is this Number One, and under what image is he worshipped ? ” 
Then St. AlbanG took from his pouebe medalles in golde, and 
showed them the image of him he worshipped; and manie of them 
were converted, and worshipped Number One, forsakeing the false gods 
of y® Whigge, and Torie, and Radicalle faithe, that they had wor- 
shipped till that time. 


1^003 j)c §}uhxtt 0 ftcnt{m 0 ;S ratuSnlf fX ;0 §>txzttz^ X 0 ^0030 XnttX) 
3Srcr0, anlr intraruX0tuSIU 0pnt0tf Xf00r0^ nf jje puhXfdtc 
80usi0^. 


Y® Sainte, of his tender hearte, wolde sore pitie y® poorer sorte when 
he sawe them thirstie, and no coine to buy drinke withal And often 
he wroughte upon y® publicanes by his miraculous powere, so that they 
drewe their spiggottes, and turned their tappes, and let the beere to 
runne for all that had neede, and manie were dronken, and paide 
nothinge. And also at the worde of the Sainte, y® doores of y® publicke 
houses wolde flie opene, that men entered therein without coine, and 
eate and dranke of the beste, and paide none, yet the landlordes lost 
noughte therebie ; for y® Sainte, by his miraculous power, made coine 
to come into their pouches, whiche whenne theyre wives found therein, 
whanne they wente to bedde, they marvelled thereat, and knewe not 
whence it came. And of manie such goode workes the Sainte ne 
boasted nothinge. 


waia 2)5 fna^ fnuXXi'n hji 000 (2 

C0j)jp0clt0 pr0tcnXf0tr f0 ha i)i^ 




Now y® Sainte having passed a long life in goode workes such as I 
have tolde, it befelle that St. Stephen’s householde, who had long 
borne him an ill wille for his goode workes of ebaritie, caste aboute 
to destroye him; and, finding two lewde knaves that y® Sainte 
had oft-times used for his almoneres, (ycleped Ebwardes and Oop- 
POCKE, of whom I spake already,) they suborned them, and on their 
witnesse, condemned St. Albans to die,^ and he was y® firste marl.yre 
of those that were slaine by the heretics, called Reformeres, from 
whom, whether in Churche or State, may the Saintes deliver us. 


2)5 Xa^t anXf cf)i0f0 MixtitXc tftat S>^intz 0)r0tts8t0. 

Being broughte to die, they chose one Hussell to be his execu- 
tionere, that had not before then been an enemie of the Sainte. And 
the saide Eussellb and Coppocke standing bye, were so mov^d by y® 
blessbd dethe of that martyre, that they were suddenlie converted 
therebye to y® faithe in ye Ballotte, and straightwaye confessed the 
same. And methinks of alle the greate miracles wroughte by this 
Sainte, this is the greateste. 
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A VOTE-IVB OITEBaNQ. 


ELECTRICAL CLOCKS. 


Me. Edwaeds, of St. Albans notoriety, is said to sport " a massive 
silver snuff-box, the result of a penny subscription among one thousand 
of the electors, and presented to him as a mark of esteem, as 
well as in token of their disapprobation of the persecution to which he 
has been subjected,” We should like to know the sort of snuff the 
electors were up to, when they presented Mr. Edwaeds with this box, 
and whether it was filled with “ blackguard,” by way of reminding him 
of themselves. Undoubtedly, a very capacious snuff-box must be 
required by a man v ho has constantly so much corruption under his very 
nose. 



THE BELLS OE ST. STEPHENS. 

Great " Tom of Lincoln,”, and the Little Bell of St. Albans. 


HOW ENGLISH IS SPOKEN IN PRANCE; 

^ jFrcncS in Ctoa 

Act the First. 

Scene.— ^ Milliner's SHqp, In one of the windows is wfiiien^ in large 
letters, “English Spoken Here.” 

Unier an Englishman. 

Ikglislman, Can you tell me, if you please, Madame, the price of that 
bonnet ? 

Irench Milliner. Plait -il, Monsieur? \ ' 

'Englishman {pointing to the object in guestion). The price of that 
bonnet, Madame ? 

French Milliner {shrugging her shoulders), Bien fachee, Monsieur— je 
ne vons comprends pas. 

Englishman {pointing to the inscription in the window). Don’t you 
speak English here ? 

French Milliner, Ah, ci. Monsieur. Donnez-vous la peine de vous 
asseoir. Monsieur, et d’attendre un petit instant. [Exit, running. 

A lapse of ten minutes between the First and Second Acts, 

Act the Second. 

French Milliner {out of breath), Bien d^solee, Monsieur, de vous faire 
attendre, mais le fait eat que le jeune Boulang[er a No. 73, qui parle 
Anglais g4n^ralement pour nous, vient de sortir^ Ijour la joum^e. Si 
Monsieur voudrait avoir la bont6 de repasser par ici demainr, sans doute 
que le jeune homme serait chez lui. 

VExit Englishman, muttering to Mmelf--** JFhat a stupid lingo 
this French is!" 


Unwarrantable Assumption. 

The following insidious announcement appeared the other day in a 
newspaper 

WENTRILOQUISM. — Unrivalled Newman will give one of his popular 
" ENTBETAimiKHTS To-monow, 12tb, at Waltham Abbey. 

We are afraid this Mr. Newman wants to “come the old soldier” 
over the public, by giving his popular entertainments at an Abbey. He 
has no right to call himself unrivalled Newman : clever as may be his 
ventriloquism, its marvels are surpassed by saints that shine in the! 


In Berlin they have Electrical Clocks — ^and in Stockhoim, all the public 
clocks are put in motion by electricity. Why could not the same plan 
be adopted in London ? By this means the various contradictions 
that exist amongst our public clocks might be remedied, ^ and there 
would not be the difference of five hours, as there frequently is, between 
two clocks, in two neighbouring streets. We would not simply 
have our public clocks regulated in this manner, but also our private 
clocks. We do not see why the clocks on every floor, in every man’s 
house, could not be brought under the controul of electricify. Surely, 
it must be just as easy to lay on electricity as water or gas, and there 
is one comfort, that it would not cost one hundredth part as much. 

Our plan is this. Let there be one grand central Electrical Clock 
in the Metropolis. Say the Horse-Guards, if you like— though that 
public clock has, in a great measure, lost its military reputation for 
punctuality, ever since it fancied, because it belonged to the Guards, 
that it could go on as it pleased, and keep whatever hours it liked. 
However, say, for old association’s sake, the Horse-Guards Clock. 
This would be the Grand Electrical Depot, and would regulate all the 
Electrical Clocks in the Metropolis— nay, throughout all the Kingdom, 
if it were necessary. The electric fluid wpuld be turned on every 
morning with no more difficulty than the equivocal fluid which is given 
us as pure water by our water companies. The clocks would never 
want winding up, and there would be one uniform time all over 
London. Differences as to Greenwich time, and Railway time, and 
London time, would all cease, and our church clocks would no longer 
be able to play off those absurd vagaries which, for a long time, put at 
sixes and sevens all those watches that put faith in their professions ; for 
every servant should have an electrical clock in her bedroom, and would 
no longer be able to make the usual mistake of an hour in getting up 
of a morning ; and cooks, when they were late with the dinner, would 
no longer be able to place the fault on the kitchen-clock. Greater 
method by these means would be preserved in every household, whilst 
out of doors the advantages would be equally numerous. So many 
persons would not be late for the train, from finding that there 
was a difference of twenty minutes between railway time and the time- 
piece they had left at home on their mantel-piece. A greater degree 
of regularity would be observed in our daily engagements, and a man 
who broke an appointment through unpunctuality, or kept a dinner- 
party waiting, or wasn’t in time for a picnic, or a wedding, would be 
looked upon as an unsocial monster, who ought to have lived in the 
days of tne slow coaches, and not in a period like the present, when, 
thanks to electricity, everything goes, or promises to go, exactly “like 
clockwork.” 


THE TYRANNY OF CUSTOMS. 

{To Louis Kossuth.) 

EVENED Sir, — Don’t run 
away with the idea that 
this is a free country. A 
tyranny is exercised by the 
British Board of Customs 
as monstrous as any in- 
justice perpetrated on Hun- 
garian or Polish victims, 
either by the young Nero 
of Austria, or the Russian 
old Nick. The London 
Dock Company has just 
compromised a lawsuit 
which it had commenced 
against this Board for ille- 
gal seizures of the Com- 
pany’s goods, consenting to 
pay £100 fine, under pro- 
test. The Company stontly maintains the unlawfulness of the seizures, 
and is confident that, had it proceeded to trial, it would have gained its 
cause. Why, then, you will ask, did it compromise the matter? Why, 
Sir,^ because even if it had obtained a verdict, it would have been 
let in, as our vulgar say, for ruinous law expenses. The reason— 
would you believe it. Sir?— is that “the Crown pays no costs,” 
Government may, under a false pretence, clap its claws on the British 
merchant’s property; subject him to enormous loss and trouble; 
make him pay more than it is worth to get it back again, and refuse 
to indemnify him for his expenses one farthmg. This is our laud of 
liberty, ^ustrious Kossuth! Take with you this little piece of 
information, from jlC®* 



The Last Candidate for Canonization.— Mr. Edwards of St. 
Albans, by the style and title of St. Edwards the Confessor. 
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THE LAW OF DOMESTIC STORMS. 

i 

Y a 'long series of 
^ observations it has 
1 found that 

Domestic Storms, 

^ other storms, | 

rotatory; or, 

'"n S in other words, 

V> circle, and come 

/ , round at regular 

/ ''j ^ intervals. The , 

X "V Domestic Storm, 

^ 7 as we have already 

•i" - ■V'^c.^-' !■ 'J-' seen, rages fre- 

- :.. >i'., ^i' ■ '^ ■' ' ' quently very high 

’ ' " &:'■ \''\ ataboutChristmas 

^-,-'-..L • V--''' when the 

<;v^-V ■ 7 -/V. ' ' ---^ — t^^ade winds are 

''".^-'-^"■z'../ '*--'Y'- prevalent. There 

' - -d ' ' : 'vc ’•■". I ■ ^ “: ■ — is reason to believe 

.'-"■ ''., ■ "■ ■' th^^ files® trade 

I''.-' '' . _'7f <V,\V^i'‘ ^ '■ — winds, which come 

^y/r ' ""-7 ‘“‘r-r.- in counter direc- 

^.•-,1. ', ---ii, '' i '■ /. '/\ yV"'^ tions, are preceded 

.\' " •' '■ Vv‘ much heavy 
'■■■"; .''4''\v"ii-;.--^”-'"“~ swelling, and by 

, ■■- ■ y ^ ’r ..'-(v ".“ the extreme lati- 

i ■•■■■■ 7 fiicl® info which 

1 ' ' \ r ^^ster has 

>. ' been driven by the 

7 \ - V"' " I instance of the 

^ .S’/iSM, which, after 

'‘--s^--- ■ .5'-" being first set in 

motion by gentle 

airs, gave her head completely to the wind, and the mate lost all 
control over her. An extract from his log— or diary— is full of 
instruction for those to whom the Law of Domestic Storms is a matter 
of interest. 

Ih/idap.-^Light breeze, with a clou "v aspect. 

Hkiesdai/.—Ker head beginning to tur:;. All sorts of airs. Nothing 
I in view. 

Wednesday, — Objects more clear. Difficulty in keeping her from 
running on to bank. Stormy at night Squalls, and • appearance alto- 
gether threatening. 

Inclined to be more calm. Changed her tack. Eeceived 
a slight check. Towards night stormy again. Spoke Policeman, A 1, 
but could render no assistance. 

Friday. — Hurricane continued all day. Split her stays. Squally at 
night. Carried away the sheet, and went over on her larboard side. 

Saturday.— ‘Wiohni gusts. Her head carried away, everything 
dashed to pieces, and every attempt to wear ’* the craft quite unsuc- 
cessful. Tried to overhaul lier ; but she became so unmanageable, that 
cutting away from her was the only chance of safety. Succeeded in 
getting clean oif, and left her to her fate, when she was seen at a 
distance to be brought to of her own accord rather rapidly. 

Domestic Storms- do not always proceed from the highest points, but 
frequently arise from the lowest ; and some curious phenomena have 
been remarked under-ground, where a sort of blowing-up begins, such 
as may be sometimes noticed in Cook and other great authorities. 
These storms are often preceded by the sudden carrying away of stores, 
and by the accumulation of a sort of dripping in the hold, which when 
called to the attention of the master, causes him to prepare for a 
hurricane. 

Some remarkable facts are mentioned by travellers as accompanying 
storms, such as showers of fish falling on laud having been cast up by 
the violence of the seaj but in Domestic Storms nothing is more 
common than a shower ot cups and saucers, wine glasses, books, and 
candlesticks. In a very violent Domestic Storm^ that happened in the 
neighbourhood of one of the squares, the convulsions of nature, and of 
ill-nature, were so fearful, that during the raging of the storm, which 
took a pelting and pitiless shape, four looking-glasses were smashed to 
pieces. 

The agents by which storms are sometimes produced in the domestic 
circles are sparks, which strike, with electrical influence, the heads of 
some of the lighter craft, and render them very difficult to manage. 
The law of magnetic attraction will affect the heads of craft of this 
description, bringing them round and round, and exposing them to that 
sort of whirl which is so notoriously dangerous. The best remedy in ! 


these cases is a good conductor, or by meeting the sparks with ^ 
opposing battery. Sometimes a tremendous swell will agitate the craft ; 
but in these cases it is better to let the^ swell pass by, merely keeping 
the head of the craft in the right direction. 


MEDICINE FOR THE MILLION. 

There is a fashion in quackery, as in everything else ; and medicines 
go out and come in just like hoops, long waists, hanging sleeves, or any 
other article that caprice may. one day patronise and the next day 
repudiate. 

Formerly pills carried everything before them, and people swallowed 
I their hundreds of No. 2, with a disregard to No. 1 that was really 
astonishing. After pills had had their day, there was a slight move- 
ment in favour of lozenges, until the publiq suddenly turned to oint- 
ment, and stuck to it for a tolerably long period. The last new mania 
is for Sarsaparilla, which is said “to destroy every kind of humour ; ” 
and as humour happens to be an article in_ which we take some interest, 
we must set our face against any article that has the effect of 
destroymgit. . ' 

We should be glad if the Editor of ITotes and Queries would answer 
a little problem we' will venture to propose to him. We would ask 
him how it is that anybody dies at all, when there are several hundreds 
of quack medicines, each of which is said to save annually so many 
millions of lives, that by adding up even a portion of them, it would 
seem that the lives of t.he whole human race are being saved every 
year ; and yet the number, of deaths will go on at about the same rate 
as usual. , ^ , 

The advertising statistics will also show that the quantity of children 
cured of juvenile maladies by one sort of stuff or the other^ ■will exceed 
the whole number brought into the world during the period specified. 
We can only solve the difiiculty by supposing that the - same child is 
cured over and over again, in order, to warrant the estimate. 


KOSSUTH FOR THE MILLION. 
To the Genteel. 

Swells, the higher walks that tread, 
Sneer away— His underbred 
To applaud the Man who led 

The Mob of Hungary ! 

NowH your day, and now’s your hour! 
Threat’nin^ clouds no longer low’r ; 
Scornful — m your ease and power — 

Of the People be. 

Who will call Kossuth a knave ? 

Who traduce the good and brave ? 

Who will be that Russian slave. 

But Gentility ? 

Who for Haynau’s martial law. 

Fiction’s bow will boldly draw. 

Cat with woman-scratching claw 

Here may live to see. 

Smile at Exile’s woes and pains ! ^ 

Scoff at vanquish’d i lonour’s chains, — 
Keep your cool and quiet veins 

From excitement free. 

Only hearts of orders low 
E’er with sympatliy can glow,— 

No, Superior Classes, no ! 

Fiddle-ol-de-dee ! 


An Extreme Publican. 

Tee following extract from the examination of Mr. Blaeks, land- 
lord of the White Hart Inn, at the St. Albans Bribery Commission, is 
worth preserving : — 

“ Mb. Fobsytti,— W hat aro your principle*! 

** Witrif'SfS . — To spend money in all h'f'itnnate expenses.” {LanyliUr.) 

“ Mb. FoR.SYTn. — You mean spendinj^ money with puhlioans, 1 siippoHO? ” {Lttugldn.) 

Witneas.—yr %l\, I don’t know. We all look to our trade, of course.’^ 

Me. Blanks means to say that, in his political views, bo simply 
regards the good of the public. 

A SIMPLE QUESTION. 

Tee question has been going the -round of the papers, '‘What is a 
Pound? ” Every donkey on a common, we should think, could tali that. 
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CHURCH AND STATE. 


LAW INTELLIGENCE, WESTMINSTER HALL. 

{From our own Reporter) 

Nevt Trials. — ^Tliere being nothing immediately before the Court, 
the Chief Justice said their Lordships were ready to proceed with the 
New Trials ; and a new trial was immediately made of the warming 
apparatus, that had been sent in for the use of the Court, and had not 
been satisfactory. 

It having been intimated that their Lordships were now ready to go 
on with whatever was in the paper, —the Times was handed up to 
them. 

In the course of the day, a rule was applied for by a Carpentei^ who 
had left it behind when measuring one of the windows ot the Court, 
on the d^ preceding. 

You may take your rule. ^ 

The rest of their Lordships concurred. Rule Granted. 

Sittings in Error. — Their Lordships having been given to under- 
stand that Counsel would be ready to move during the afternoon, 
remained in Court all day; but no learned gentleman having appeared, J 
the learned Chief intimated that it must be considered as the first of > 
their Sittings in Error. . 

After some delay, the following conversation ensued between the 
Bench and an emiment Queen’s Counsel : 

The Bench {to the Q. C,), “ I fancied you intimated, just now, that you 
were about to move.” 

Q. C, No, my Lords, I did not intend to move. It was only my 
foot slipped.” 

Their Lordships then adjourned. 


All Vegetable, and Entire Animal. 

An advertisement, recommending Pannus Corium Boots, is l^ded— 
“To Vegetarians. — No Animal Substance,” What next ? We shall 
have Vegetarians not only objecting to saddles of mutton, but to saddles 
of leather; and refusing to handle reins, unless^ the reins are real 
ribbons. Though, certainly, the rejection of animal substance as a 
clothing for the feet may be said to be carrying Vegetarianism to 
extremities. 


COMING TO THE POINT. 

The practice of “pricking for Sheriffs” is not very complimentary 
to the individuals chosen to fill the shrieval office, for it [would seem 
that there is only a pin to choose between them. 


THE VOICE OF THE EXILE. 

On a red sword her ill-knit bulk up-propping. 

The Anarch Force I saw ; 

Across her knees was laid a Knout, blood-dropping ; 
Beneath her feet was Law. 

Each^with his heel upon a nation’s forehead, 

^ Her armed guards stood round ; 

Nations— that, stripp’d of all wherein they gloried, 

Were lying gagged and bound.. 

There, Italy, still lovely through her anguish. 

Bleu, but disdained to weep : 

Her cheeks were sunk and white, like theirs who languish 
For years in dungeons deep. 

Germany, with her kind face, made for loving. 

Now writhen, sharp, and sour. 

Lay, ever and anon her large limbs moving. 

Half conscious of their power. 

Passionate Poland her chained hands was clenching. 
While her full Eastern eye 
With fires of hate, perennial and unblenching. 

Glared upwards to the sky. 

Anti like a war-spent soldier, faint and^breathless, 
Hungary, prostrate there. 

Lay, seeming wounded to the death ; but deathless 
Was her defiant stare. 

At first the seat where Anarch Force was sitting; 

Seemed set in living stone. 

And all those mail-clad guards, supporters fitting 
For such a firm-based throne. 

But, lo ! the clamps which chair to base did fasten 
Were almost eat away; 

And the blood dropping from the knout did hasten 
A change of rock to clay ; j 

And those huge guards, whose firm and even treading; 

Seemed proof ’gainst overthrow. 

On foot-hold wet with gore of their own shedding 
Slipped, swaying to and fro. 

Then she and they, with jubilant acclamations. 

Their song of triumph sung — 

An impious Te Deum o’er the nations 
That ’neath their feet were flung. 

But all at once that song did check andlwaver, 

Then stopped with sudden jar. 

As a voice came, low first, but swelling ever — 

A voice, heard, from afar. 

Singing like a caged bird, in spite of chains. 

And calumny, and wrong — 

Singing like one who, looking from the plains. 

Sees morning strike along 

The mountain-tops, and tells how with the day 
The sunlight will descend. 

And chase the mists that choke the valley gray. 

Muffling it, end to end. 

Anon, from hope rising into defiance. 

It spoke with trumpet tone. 

Calling mankind to holiest alliance 

’Gainst Brute Force on her throne. 

And, though in a strange tongue, with wondrous power 
That deep voice filled the land, 

TUI Anarch Force upon her throne did cower ; 

Her sword shook in her hand ; 

And her huge guards were sudden terror-stricken, 

With dull brows ashy-white ; 

While those down-trodden Nations seemed to quicken 
With new-awakened might, 

Thrilled by the power that in their half-numbed members 
Aroused the pulse of men, 

Like the seer’s word that kindled life’s dead embers 
In the dry bones again. 
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MRS. BAKER’S PET. 

Showing^ how she came hy it; the hold it estalluhed on her affections; the serious 
nuisance it became to Mr. Baker y his generally brutal conduct in respect to it; 
and its ultimate influence on the family relations ^Mr. and Mrs. B. 

DEDICATED BY MR. PUNCH 

TO ALL LADIES HAYING ADOPTED; OR PEELING DISPOSED TO ADOPT, PODR-POOTBD PAYODBITES 
OP ANY DESCRIPTION. 



Scene 1.-— Mrs. Baker Purchases a Pet. 

Place— Regent Street. Time— Two p, m. 

Th£ usual Loungers and Passengers,— Chotins, a quiet man, with an ex- 
pression of face half horse-jockey, half field-preacher, and a dress compounded 
of the imze-fighteT, gentleman^ s groom, and gamekeeper, is walking up and down ; 
a resplendent “ King Charles ” under one arm, a preternaturally clean poodle 
under the other, and a knot o/soi-disant Skye Terriers, questionable Spaniels, and 
extremely uncomfortable Italian Greyhounds, in a string, about his feet, Mrs. 
Baker has been out shopping, ^ She has recently lost a favourite Cat, and the 
vacuum left by the bereavement is not yet filled up. She has always had a tender- 
ness for dumb animals, 

Mr, Chiffins {whose experienced eye has detected Mrs. Baker’s weak point), Nice 
dog, Mortal King Chawis, Ma’am— there ’s ears, Ma’am— ekal to floss silk— 
{continuing to walk by the side of Mrs. Baker, who tries not to betray her 
sensibility)— Or a Poodle, Marm ?— do anythink but speak. Buys buns. Marm, and 
leaves the penny on the counter as nat’ral as a Christian. Or, if you’d like a Skye 
Terrier, Marm, there ’s a pictur’ ! Can’t see out of his eye for ’air, and a coat as 
sweeps the ground. Ah ! you’re a-lookin’ at that Italian greyhound, Marm, I can 
see ; he is a beauty. Only four pound, Marm. Gome, what do you say for one 
on ’em ? Make me an offer, now. Bless you, Marm, name your figger. 

Mrs, Baker, No, thank you. I don’t want one. 

Mr, Chiffins, Ahl you’re a lady as loves dumb hanimals, I can see. Now, 
there s a Spannel, Marm ; yon shall ’ave him for one pun’ ten — a finebred dawg as 
ever was^: sweet as a nut, and wonderful fond of his missus. 

Mrs, Baker {with a faint pretence to Utilitarianism), Is he a good house-dog ? 
^ Mr. ChiMns. ’Ouse-dog, Marm? Bless you, nothink can’t come near where he 
IS, arter dark — ^he ’IL tear the place down. 


Mrs. Baker, Oh ! then he might bite somebody. 

Mr, Chiffins. Lor, Marm ! be knows the difference atween 
one party and another ; he don’t never show his teeth at 
the right sort o’ people, only at beggars and cadgers, and 
such like, as is arter no good — ’ad the distemper, Ma’rm, 
these six months. There ’s a hye, Marm. Bless the cretur ! 
Wouldn’t you say he was a talkin’ to you ? 

Mrs, Baker {who feels strongly inclined towards the ex- 
tremely hybrid animal about which Mr. Chotins is so enthu- 
siastic), What is his name ? 

Mr. Chiffins, Scamp, Marm, is the name I ’ad with him 
— ^leastways from the party I bought him ov. 

Mrs. Baker, You ’re sure he ’s not been stolen ? 

Mr, Chiffins {with much horror). Stolen 1 Marm ? Nobody 
never could say of Tom Chotins as he ever bought a dawg 
wich he didn’t know all was square {shaking his head). No, 
no ; none o’ them games for Chippins ! j 

Mrs. Baker, But I should be sure to lose him. 

Mr, Chiffins {steadily, and with eonvictiorl). Lose that 
dawg, Marm P I ’ll be bound you couldn’t do it, if you tried 
— leastways if you takes care on ’em, wich I see you ’re a 
lady as loves dumb animals. Bless you, they knows when 
they’re well orf, them kind of dawgs. They ’ll eat their 
way through anythink, them dawgs will. 

%Irs. Baker, Thirty shillings, you said ? 

Mr, Chiffins, Thirty bob is the lowest price 1 can take for 
him. 

Mrs, Baker, Oh, I wouldn’t think of giving more than a 
pound ! 

Mr, Chiffins, Well, Marm, you mustn’t “be ’ard on me. Say 
twenty-five, and it ’s a deal ; but the dawg ’s worth two 
pound, if he’s worth a farden. 

Mrs, Baker. Well, if yon like to take twenty-five shillings 
for the dog, and if you’ll bring him to my house. No. G, 
Blossom Terrace, Bays water 

Mr. Chiffins, All right, Marm— I knows the ’onse. Ah ! 
that ’s a hout-an-out cheap dawg, that is ; but you ladies is 
so knowin’, there ’s no getting a profit out o’ you, 

Mrs. Baker {introducing herself to her new acquisition, and 
trying to pat him on the hack). Mere, Scamp I Scamp ! 

[Scamp cowers between the legs of Mr. Chippins, and 
resents Mrs. Baker’s familiarity by showing his 
teeth, and growling. 

Mrs, ^ Baker {repelled by the doffs manner). Oh, he doesn’t 
seem at all good-tempered I 

Mr. Chiffins. Oh, bless you,' Marm! it’s only ’is play. 
’Ere {in a tone of affectionate command). Scamp, ’ere, spe^ to 
the lady,— there’s a good dawg ! 

[Scamp, at the solicitation oflffi'K. Chippins, condescends 
to loag his tail slightly, which Mrs. Baker comirues 
into a mark of incipient attachment to herself, and 
goes on her way much pleased with her bargain. 


TIME’S OUT OE MIND. 

It used to be said that time and tide wait for no man ; 
but no man need wait for time and tide ; nor is there any 
occasion for him to be tied to time, now that we have 
got the Submarine Telegraph. On two or three occasions, 
last week, the papers intimated that the French mail had 
not arrived at Dover ; but the public cared little for the 
French mail, when all the important French news was con- 
centrated in a single line— that line being no other than 
the telegraphic wire across the Channel. The strong 
winds may blow and crack their cheeks to the fullest, 
extent, but it matters not as long as they do not affect the 
still small voice of the Submarine Telegraph. 

There has recently been some discussion as to uniformity 
of time throughout England; but really we take no 
interest in the question; for now, that news can go from 
one end of Europe to the other in no time at all, wc 
shall begin to think that watclies and clocks are getting 
obsolete, and time itself so thoroughly set at nought, as to 
be unworthy of being noted. 

The idea of getting knocked into next week used to 
be a vulgar absurdity ; but when we find ourselves, in rela- 
tion to news, at least a week in advance of what was thought 
possible a very ^little while ago, we begin to regard the 
notion of knocking into next week as one very capable of 
being realised. 


VOL. xxr. 
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THE SCHOOL FOR POOR CHILDREH. 


THE MOHS. JHILIEN US LABOUR AGAHT. 


We have always maintained ttat the Blue>coat School was an The Jullieit era of music must always form an important epoch in the 
institution where none but poor children were received. Here is Calendar ; and the Mons is at this moment rearing his lofty head high 
another proof, in addition to a hundred others which have already been above all opposition in Drury Lane. 

published, that there never is the slightest depaxtoe from the charter jjever see the Mons. Julubn -without thinking of the famous 

ofits benevolent donor, no matter m -whose favom It may be exercised. Alpine Mons; and Byeon’s lines on the latter are capable of easy 
The School is known to be a sacred spot where the rich have no adaptation to the former : 


infiuence— where the poor only are allowed to enter — and London 
ought to be proud of having within its monied walls such a holy 
place. 

This is the proof in question, which we cat out of the evidence given 
before the St. Albans Bribery Commission : 

“ He (Mr. Edwards) had a brother in the Blue-coat School. Mr. Bond Cabbell, 
who was once member for St. Albans, and for whom his father acted as agent, presented 
him to the school after he was elected for the Borough.” 


The Mohs is the King of Conductors ; 
They crowned him lon^ ago. 

With jet black hair. 

And moustachios rare, 

And a waistcoat, and stock of snow ! 


him to the school after he was elected for the Borough. yTg only regret that the MoNS should be visible for so brief a period 

How, Mr. Bond Cabbell, it is sufficiently known at all the among us, and that he should only visit us like the “glimpses of the 
guinea dining-places in the Metropolis, is a verv poor man. In Moon tor the bnet month ot November. He is no sooner come than 
short, the mere fact of his being a member for Sh Albans, is the he is gone, and we have only just arrived at the knowledge that it is 
strongest proof of his poverty. Mr. Edwards’s father, if we may the first week but one,’’ when we find it is also the “last week but two” 
judge from the questionable practices to which he lent himself at of his performances. 

tlie St. Albans election, must be a very poor man also. Here, We understand that the Mons has in preparation for his next season 


then, we have a poor man recommend- 
ing the son of another poor man—and 
no higher recommendation than that of 
their joint poverty is requisite for the son 
to be instantly received into the Blue- 
coat School. This is most admirable! 
There is no wealthy infiuence at work 
here — no bending the knee to the Golden 
Calf! Ho election-bargaining— no con- 
science buying or cheating ! Ho ! it is 
the finest homage to Poverty— in whose 
honour, and for whose, solace, the School 
was erected : and long life, therefore, say 
we, to the Blue-coat School, as long as it 
acts up to those noble pi inciples of charity, 
which are the text of its charter I Those 
noble principles have never been deviated 
from since the School has been a School, 
and wo are so confident that publicity 
can only«nore and fnore glorify the in- 
tcgrily of its nuinagcmcul., tliafc we should 
like to see a published statement of the 
number of children who aic at present 
in the Blue-coat School owing to the 
recommendation of Mr. Bond Cabbell. 
Who knows? the number of little Ed- 
wardses may be infinite. 


a prophecy phat requires no great 

PROPHET TO PROPHESY. 

It is not at all improbable that at the 
approaching “festive season” called 
Chrisi.inas, Mr. Elexmore may dress 
himself up as a Bloomer, — and it is not 
unlikely, cither, that, in lhat elegant cos- 
tume, he may dance a sefd, very much 
to tlie amusement of the Gallery.— 
Frop/iei, 







a sort of companion to his Army and 
Havy Quadrilles, under the title of the 

POLICE QUADEILLE, 

of which we give the programme. 

Figure 1. — Grand muster of the men on | 
their beat. Fas accelere of the pick- 
pockets, and pas redouble of the con- 
stables. 

3.— Battling of the area rails. 
Triangle solo. Appearance of the cold 
mutton. Oboe solo, Cook. 

Flgtire 3, — Assembly of the Chartists 
on Kennington Common. “ Come if you 
dare 1 ” ^ Speech of the Chartist Orator, 
introducing the new drum called the hum- 
drum, brought over by Mons. Jullien 
from France, expressly for tliis occasion. 

Figure 4. — The crowded thoroughfare. 
Politeness of the police to the female 
passengers. Love and duty. 

Figure 5.— Gathering of all nations and 
all veiiicles at the entrance of the Crystal 
Palace. Flagellation of the cab-horses. 
Solo, flageolet — Mr. Collinet. T’he 
meeting of the coal-wagons. Sax-horn 
obligato^ Trema,trema^sceleraio, A purse 
is lost in the confusion. 11 mio 
Banning accompaniment. Blocking up 
of the thoroughfare. Grand Concert 
Stuck, until all burst forth in the glorious 
cry of “ Move On.” 

A Legal Contradiction, 

The only day of the week in which the 
Sheriff’s Officer has no power over the 
poor Debtor is the Sunday— and this is 
most curious— (though I am far from com- 
plaining of it)— for the Sunday is essen- 
tially, in the eye of the English Law, the 
day of a-rest. — Briejless, 


A NEW STATUE FOR ST. ALBANS. 

{A Fendant to the celebrated Mfigy of Bacon.) 

iHSORlPTriO, TBANSLATION. 

Auctore Tobia nostro^ Cmmo-Latina, Dog-Zaiin Inscription^ composed by our Toby. 

JACOBUS BELL, JACOB BELL, 

APUD PARLIAMENT: BRITAN: BtJRGl S’TX ALBANI PROCURATOR, REPRESENTATIVE OP ST. ALBANS IN TEE BRITISH PARLIAMENT, 

SEU NOTOIilBUS TITULIS BETTER KNOWN AS 

VICI OXONIENSIS PHARMACOPOLA SPECTABILISSIMUS, A MOST RESPECTABLE CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST IN OXFORD STREET, 

SIC SEDBBAT ; SAT IN THIS WAY : 

QUI, POSTQUAM OMNIA COPPOCKII PENETRALIUM WHO, APTER PENETRATING ALL THE SECRETS 

ET EDWARDSri ARCANA EVOLVISSET, OP MR. COPPOCK’s OPPIOE AND MR. EDWARDS’S BACK PARLOUR, 

PARLIAMENT! .DECRETUM EXPLEVIT, PELL A VICTIM TO THE ACT OP PARLIAMENT 

BURGI CORRUPTI SOLVANTUR. POR TEE DISPRANCHISEMENT OP ROTTEN BOROUGHS. 


REPRESENTATIVE OP ST. ALBANS IN TEE BRITISH PARLIAMENT, 






RECREATION FOR THE HORSE GUARDS, WHEN REMOVED FROM KNIGHTSBRIDGE 

And hot mdoh bettek than Idling in a Public House, ok Elikting tith Maid Sektants! 


THE CRISIS OE APEAIRS. 

“which. America may 

thank its stars it isn’t the Editor of a paper, or else it might he troubled with 
such a Crisis regudarly once a week.” 

TTt 1 Cab !“~W e are told that a new Economic Cab Company is in the field ; but 
what is the use of its being in the field, when it is wanted in the street and City ? 






KOSSUTH EOR EVER ! 

Why do the millions cheer Kossuth, that gave 
No greeting to the Democrats of France r 
Because they feel the difference of a brave 
Struggle tor Freedom from a frantic dance 
Round trees of Liberty, doom’d ne’er to bud. 
Wherein the sole reality was blood. 

An opera-dance — ^Terpsichordan show;— 

To music of “ Mourif pour la Fatrie^* 

The ballet ending in a grand tableau. 

Such as at Rome we saw, and still do see ; 
Crush’d by French arms a twin Republic’s hope. 
And restoration of our Lord the Pope. 

Between such heroes as a William; Tell 
Or WASHiNGToiT—not our foe, but our king’S'- 
And ill-conditioned dreamers, wno rebel 
Against the natural ordinance of things, 
Britons distinguish ; wholly scorning these. 

And all their mad pedantic mutinies, 

A strife against the fetters and the lash — 
Chaining free thought— inflicted on the fair : 

A steady, earnest, stern attempt to thrash 
A despot doing wrong too dire to bear ; 

This, tms is what we English understand ; 

This was the battle fought in Magyar land. 

Therefore, among the men, Kosstjts we class. 
Who fairly, truly, fought for Liberty ; 

We hail him as we should Leonidas 
Our guest, arisen from Thermopylse ; 

And hope his eloquence of honest hate 
Europe may urge her tyrants to abate. 




NEW SIAMESE TWINS. 
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TO MY BROTHEE BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 


TOUNG NERO’S LAST!] 



EAB BEOTHERsI—Tlie Con- 
ditions of an international 
copyright law have been 
settled between the Foreign 
Ministers of England and 
France. An attempt will be 
made to embody these con- 
ditions in the form of a law 
during the ensuing session. 
If they are so embodied, the 
days of the British Drama- 
tists are numbered. 

“For among these con- 
ditions is one, that protection 
is to be given to translations 
executed by or for the au- 
thor — and this provision is 
expressly extended to d/ta- 
matic compositions. Consider the consequences. 

“ Hitherto the French repertoire has been the common property of 
the British Dramatist. This was, indeed, the only field on which the 
old war between France and England was still kept up. The bayonet 
of the British Grenadier no longer invaded the French frontier, but 
the scissors of the British Dramatist still walked proudly into the pages 
of the French Yaud&dllisie, Need I say that the advantage was ever 
on our side; that British pluck bore oF the Drama of the 'Forte 
St, Martin^ or the Vaudeoille of the Variates^ to the friendly ports of 
the Victoria or the Haymarket, just as the British frigates towed the 
French first-rates into Plymouth or Sheerness ? But, who ever saw 
France making reprisals, either on our stage plays or our ships of war ? 

‘'Thus viewed, the function of the British Dramatist hecomes a 
national one. He is the solitary upholder of the Briton’s right to do 
what he likes with the Frenchman’s own. This great patriotic prin- 
ciple, abandoned by ministers, was still upheld by managers, and a 
British public could still salute the trophies of British prowess in 
the translations of the British Dramatist. 

But if this iniquitous compact be carried out, all these triumphs are 
at an end. The French Dramatist will not lack traitorous co-operation 
among our writers for the stage, and henceforth an unnatural and unholy 
alliance may be looked for of the French author and the British adapter 1 

“ Brethren, is this to be borne ? 

“ Englishmen, are the rights of the Briton thus to be tamely abandoned? 

“ British Dramatists, arise like one man, and swear upon Boyefs 
Fictiomry^ that you will never submit to share with Frenchmen the 
hard-earned pittance wrung' from managerial rapacity. Hitherto 
French rolls nave been our bread, — but let this atrocious compact 
become Jaw, and that bread is baked for ever ! 

“ British Dramatists, be up and doing ! Let the Frenchman, when 
he comes to ask payment for his shot, find his own piece turned against 
him, with a determined British Dramatist, match in hand, ready, if 
necessary, to blow the invader into immortm smash ! 

“ Your Brother, 

“ Rodomont Fitz-Scriee, 

Who has talcen upwards of 100 pieces from the 
French at the point of his own scissors,^* 


OLD KING COAL. 

Old King Coal paid a very high toll. 

And a very high toll paid he ; 

And it went in the bottle, and it went in the bowl; 

In green fat, callipasb, callipee. 

What a shame, what a shame, what a shame ! said the people. 
What a wrong that this should be 1 
And there ’s none whate’er that can compare 
To the sons of gluttony. 

Old King Coal paid a very high toll. 

And a very high toll paid he : 

And the City of London eat up the whole, 

By consent of the Powers that be. 

This won’t do, this won’t do, this won’t do I says the people ; 
This must not, shall not be ; 

And we now declare we ’ll no longer bear 
Such a monstrous robbery ! 


f The Power oe Abstracting yoto MiND.—The man who chalked 
the Wall of China with “Free Trade and Starvation,” during an 
earthquake, had a singular power of abstracting his mind ! 


The Emperor op Austria was known to be an enemy of progress, 
but until he sent the police, the other day, to regulate the Money 
Market^ few could have imagined the lengths he was prepared to go in 
opposition to ’Change. By this manoeuvre he has driven the Bears qut 
of his kingdom bodily,^ as if they were actual quadrupeds : a proceeding 
which, however, he might have improved upon by setting a price upon 
their heads. Some may be surprised to find this Monarch displaying 
! such hostility to the Bears, considering the obligations he is under to 
■ one of the family. But the Bear that lowers the Money Market, and 
! the Be^ that tramples down Liberty, are two different animals ; and 
: his Majesty knows the difference between Bear and Bear, if not be- 
I tween man and brute. 

In attacking the Bears by physical force, the Emperor has shown a 
measure of wisdom for which he is not likely to get much credit, as it 
is little calculated to inspire confidence in the stability of his throne, or 
indeed of his senses. With a view to show that he can control the 
exchanges by violence, he will next, perhaps, be sending policemen to 
reflate the weathercock : or to repeat Canute’s experiment upon the 
tide. Canute, though, or anybody connected with England, may be 
out of his good books just now: as, after the reception this country 
has given to Kossuth, he doubtless hates a Bull as much as he does 
a Bear. 


THE HONEST OABMAN^S COMPLAINT. 

Come, noble lords and ladies, and gentlefolks also. 

Attention to my story I pray you to bestow j 
A Cabman’s is the calling and trade which I pursue. 

And though I say ’t as shouldn’t, I’m an honest Cabman, too. 

I says the sum of eightpence is our lawful fare per mile ; 

And wherefore go extortion more with greediness and guile. 
Accompanied by insolence, as mostly is the case ? 

I will not act so brutal, and I won’t behave so base. 

Why is it, in partic’lar, that we expects to screw 
A price out of our customers above the stated due ? 

Why is a Cabman’s bisnis the sole and only trade 
Wherein a blessed cove can’t be contented ven he ’s paid ? 

Supposing a physician receiving of his fee, 

Said, “ Wot’s this here ?” or, “ This won’t do ! ” why not, as well as we ? 
And then, suppose he foller’d his patient down the street. 

Abusin’ and insultin’ him, I wonder what he’d meet ? 

I don’t see why a Cabman’s must needs be a pursuit 
To make a man a ruf&an, a blackguard, and a brute, 

A savage, foul-mouthed bully, a villain, and a thief ; 

But that’s our general character, which 1 relate with grief. 

What’s wanted is Protection, whereby I mean Free Trade ; 

Defence in competition which rascals would invade : 

Who threatens for to smash our cabs, and drive us off the stand. 

For offerin’ civility with cheapness of demand. 

The system of our guv’nors loo, ’tis proper should he known. 

Because the vehicles we drives is few on ’em our own ; 

So much a day, make what we may, we ’re bound to bring ’em back ; 
Vich if wc fail, by consequence, in course, we gets the sadc. 

Now by this here arrangement, tlie chap wot drives a cab 
Is tempted all he possible can by any means to grab ; 

On which account, few moral coves embarks in such a line, 

And them few finds it uphill work, as is the fact with mine. 

I am an honest Cabman, as I before have said ; 

And ’tis hard lines, I ’sure you, for such to yarn their bread; 

By means of proper management what soon would cease to be. 

And the Public have the benefit as well as coves like me. 


The Tree of Knowledge. 

It seems very curious~and we only mention it because it is very 
curious— that two of the highest branches of the Tree of Knowledge 
should be occupied at the present moment by a Professor and a Doctor, 
answering to the names of Kane and Bincii ! 


"what shall we have eqb dinner?” 

Lady Maria Clutterbucr writes to us to say, that “the problem 
of the Boa Constrictor swallowing the Blanket is easily accounted for. 
The poor creature was tired of having nothing but volaille for dinner, 
so he thought he would just try a BlanquetteF 


I 
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THE BALLAD OF SIR T. TEA-LEAF. 

{Being a humble Barallel to the Ballad of Sie John Baeue'XCOBN.) 



quite embarrassiog. Even bis apologists 
declare that he had got inflated ; and being 
inflated, they regard him as a fit subject 
to be blown up, which has been done most 
unsparingly. 

We don’t exactly understand what the 
worthy citizens wished the lateLonp Mayor 
to do, by way of giving a more imposing 
aspect to the visit of the Corporation to 
Paris. Even supposing that he had caused 
Goo and Magog to be included in his suite, 
or taken over with him the State Coach, or 
got up a Lord Mayor’s Show in Paris, he 
would not have succeeded in astonishing a 
population who see such things better done 
every day at their own Hippodrome. Per- 
haps he ought to have gone nowhere with- 
out his brother Aldermen ; but, as it was, 
he left Boulogne as one of a party of six 
in a small fly ; and he would hardly have 
I added to the dignity of the City if he had 
I been one of a party of six-and-twenty in an 
omnibus. 

I That the Corporation was imperfectly re- 
presented by the head without its right and 
left hand— the Sheriffs— is true enough ; 
but why the whole of the Aldermen should 
take offence because they were not dragged 
forward on every occasion by the Lord 
Mayor, is a problem for which we find no 
solution. 


It was three gallant Chinamen, 

With long tail and pig eye. 

And they have sworn a solemn oath. 

Sir T. Tea-leap must die. 

And they have ta’en and flung him down 
Upon an iron bed. 

And underneath, with cruel hand, 

Have heaped the ashes red. 

They’ve spread him out, and pressed him down, 
And turned him o’er and o’er, 

They’ve dried him up, until he curled. 

Aid writhed in sunering sore. 

In vain he twisted and he turned. 

In vain he cried for grace ; 

Th^ kept him so, and scorched him till 
He grew black in the face. 

But finding he was still alive, 

Their malice waxed more keen ; 

They dosed him first with Prussian blue 
Till his poor face turned green. 

What sparks of life might still remain 
Determined to foredo^ 

They gave him next a bitter draught 
Of gum and catechu. 

And on his death his name they changed. 

Lest men their crime should know. 

And when men asked, “ Who ’s that lies there ? ” 
They answered, “Young Pekoe.” 

Whereas his name and family, 

It really was Souchong, 

Related to the old Congous, 

A race both rough and strong. 


Lest men should recognise his dust, 

To dust when passed away. 

His calcined bones they kneaded ^ 
With lumps of China clay. 

Their poison’d victim then they wrapp’d 
In lead, with weli-feign’d grief. 

And wrote the epitaph outside, 

“ Here lies Sir T, Tea-leap.” 

And though their grief was all a sham, 
The epitaph was true, 

Eor “ here it said, “ a Tea-leap lies,” 
And “ lie ” such Tea-leaves do. 

Now Tea-leap’s name is in repute 
lu lands beyond the sea, 

Where maiden ladies love him much. 
Under the name Green-tea. 

Ah 1 little dream these ancient maids 
Of Chinaman’s vile craft, 

Nor think, while chatting o’er their cups, 
There ’s poison in the draught. 

And little know they of the fate 
Poor Tea-leap had to dree. 

Or in their teapots they would weep 
Tears bitter as their tea; 

Till with the water of their woe 
E’en the first brew was spiled, 

And the presiding maid would be 
Obliged to draw it mild 1 

Then to poor Tea-leap drop a tear, 

By poison doomed to fall ; 

And when there ’s green-tea in the pot. 
May I not drink — ^that ’s aU. 


IS THE LORD MAYOR IRRESPONSIBLE ? 


THE BLACK EAGLE’S SWOOP ON 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 

The British stock-broker ought to be 
grateful that his lot has fallen in the plea- 
sant places of Capel Court, London, instead 
of the Bourse at Vienna. In that blessed 
country the “bulls” are goaded on by 
bayonets, and the “bears ” baited by police- 
men, till dealing in the stocks comes to end 
in sitting in them, and all the business trans- 
acted is in Austrian bonds, in which, to 
use the slang of the Money Market, 
there is always too much tightness to be 
pleasant. 

It is certainly a brilliant notion in Baron 
Krauss, and his friend the Town Captain 
of Vienna, by way of preventing a panic in 
stocks, to get up a panic among stock- 
brokers, and to make a rush on the bankers, 
as a means of preventing a run on the banks. 

But as the Austrian Government, instead 
of making money, can only spend it, they 
will find it easier to arrest bankers than 
bankruptcy; and may shortly look to see 
Austrian ideas as much at a discount all 
over Europe as Austrian paper currency. 


Sign of a Very Severe Winter- 

SoME weather-wise Murphy has been 
seizing hold of the Boa Constrictor at the 
Zoological Gardens as a sure token that we 
are to have a very severe winter. He de- 
clares that “ the Boa Constrictor swallowed 
the blanket entirely, as a matter of in- 
stinct. The sagacious creature felt we were 
going to have an unusually severe winter, 
so it swahowed its blanket to keep its inside 
warm.” 


The proposal of a vote of thanks to the late Lord Mayor— founded on the absurd old principle 
of “ thank you for nothing ” — has raised the important question— Is the Lord Mayor irresponsible ? 
The feeling at the Court of Aldermen seemed to be, that the elevation to the Monarchy of 
Cockneydom is too much for anybody’s head, or at all events for any citizen’s head, to stand ; 
and perhaps the fur cap is an emblem of that softening of the upper story which is likely to ensue 
on coming to the throne of the Mansion House. 

The late Lord Mayor gave great offence to the rest of the Corporation, by the isolated attitude 
he assumed on the paddle-box of the Folkstone steamer, the coach-box of the Boulogne fly, and 
the refreshment room at the Railway Station, on the celebrated civic expedition to Paris, The 
wrath of his brother Aldermen, which has been bottled up for some months, and has become all the 
crustier on that account, has been poured out upon him at last, with a fulness of body that is 


I GOING SHARES IN THE NAME OP NEED. 

We perceive that the Secretary of a 
“ Sacramento Gold and Quicksilver Mining 
Company” is “Need and Co.” Let us 
hope that all the shareholders will pocket 
large dividends from the old proverb;— “A 
friend in Need is a friend indeed ! ” 


TO aOREBSBONpBNTS.-^^lSkmmx 
Boy” has not sent liis address. 
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WHAT WE ARB TO EXPECT IN 1852. 


The Democrats are endeavouring to 
frighten ns with what we are to 
expect in 1852. The Drench 
Socialists, especially, seem to 
look forward to that year as the 
great Millennium oe Social- 
ism. At all the Electoral Com- 
mittee Meetings at Paris — ^that 
is to say, where the Police have 
allowed those meetings to take 
place — the preponderating cry 
has been, ■ “Wait till 1852.^’ 
We are folly prepared to act 
upon that advice, and have cer- 
tainly made up our minds to wait 
for the new year ; but still, we 
must confess we are not a little 
fri(?htened in so doing. It is 
evident that the Socialists are 
hanging their best hopes upon 1852 ; and that is but small comfort to 
us, who know that their best hopes sometimes delight in assuming 
other forms besides that of hanging. We have a great inclination to 
turn Democrats ourselves, at least for the whole of the ensuing year ; 
but, as we have had many uncomfortable proofs of the manner in which 
that fraternal body generally agree amongst themselves, perhaps it 
would be greater protection to us if we remain as we are. 

But what are we to expect in 1852 ? — that is the question. We have 
peeped — for a peep was quite sufficient (no one who peeped through 
the key-hole of Blue Beard^s chamber would wish to open jthe door) — 
into some of the Drench Democratic Almanacks, and really the horrors 
that we are proniised in the new year would frighten the oldest habitue 
of the most horrible theatre on the JBoulemrd duiflrime. The following 
events are positively/^^<? days, compared to the fearful changes that are 
to occur, more or less, every minute, during the mind-quaking year of 
1852;- 





Tn January, Loms Napoleon escapes from the Elys<3e in the hafihet of a chiffonier. 
Pboudiion elected Perpetual President. Acting upon the old law, that La Prop'UU 
'O'Ast U Volf he scrambles all the money found at the Bank, from the top of the Arc de 
Triompho. Eveiy Arista found wearing shoes is immediately guillotined. 

In lelrmry . Grand distributirm of the pictures of the Louvre. The famous picture 
of the Deluga suspended over the Bams Chinois. Expedition to Romo : Louis Napoleon 
caught in the Vatican, brought back to Paris, and condemned to he shut up in the 
same prison with Afin-iorj-KADER. The Pope lands in England, and sues protection 
fipom Bn, Cummino. 

March, Every Arista found guilty of wearing a Uoimf is condemned to death. — 
Jubilee. 

April. Every Aristc found guilty of wearing a shirt, is condemned to death.— 
Jubilee. 

May. Every Aristo detected with a pair of trousers, forfeits his head to the outraged 
laws of his country. — Another Jubilee. 

June. Every Aristo who puts his head under a hat, is condemned to forfeit both to 
the State.— More Jubilees! 

July. All the shirt-makers, hoot-makers, hat-makers, blouse-makers, and tailors, 
ruined in Prance.— Another J ubilee. All the silver of the rich melted down, and every 
Democrat in Franco presented with a silver spoon. Failure of the harvests, and 
general famine.— Another Jubilee. 

August. Expedition of everybody into Russia, Prussia, and Austria.— Empeeob op 
Russia sent to work in the mines of Siberia ; Austria and Prussia brought to i^aris, 
where they are confined on parole in the catacombs. 

September. Monster anny invades England, with floating jackets. Proudhon 
crowned, at Highbury Barn, l^resident of United Democratic Europe. London surren- 
dered to three months’ plunder. Death of 500,000 English tailors from fright. The 
<iuEEN takes refuge in the Thames Tunnel. 

October, Triumphal entry into Paris. Ten Kings, six Emperors, thi’eo Queens, 
2,683,550 European noblemen of all ranks, with the LordMaior at their head, walk; 
bare-headed in the procession, with their crowns dangling round their necks. The 
crowns are then taken away, and with the precious stones a monster Eagle is manufac- 
tured, and placed on the top of the towers of Notre Dame. A grand game at football 
afterwards, in the Champ de Mars, with the crown of England. The Lord Mayor of 
London, refusing to part with his mace, only escapes death by consenting to act as 
Fool to the President’s Court. 

Nooember. Feabous O’Connor appointed Pro-Consul of England, with Louis 
Blano as his Secretary. Sign al act of vengeance of Lisdru Rollin upon all the critics 
who laughed at his Decline of JSngland, They are shut up in the Tower, and con- 
demned for seven years to write laudatory paragraphs upon the hook.— Not one sur- 
vives the first day’s torture. Glorious downfall of the Wealth of England. The 
Marquess of Westminster is taken up at Temple Bar for writing “ I am starving,” 
on the pavement. 

Dccmher. The Democratic Flag floats from every steeple in Europe. Universal 
Jubilee and Carnival of all nations at Paris, terminating with the Grande F^ted^ la 
Guillotine, at which the Kino of Napx.es is appointed Master of the Ceremonies. The 
Monster Eagle stolen from Notre Dam© by the Boy Jones, and Raxzia made in 
England in consequence. General Bankniptcy, and Flight of Feargus O’Connor to 
China, with the Koh-i-noor. Concluding Tableau of Punch found mourning over the 
ruins of London." 


Such are the horrors which are apparently in store for us, according 
to Democratic prophecy, during the ‘'f?ood time'’ that is coming this 
next year. We have so frightened ourselves merely by enumerating 
them, that we have just sent off to Mr. Green, to inquire what he will 
charge for a twelvemonth's board and lodging in the Nassau Balloon. 
If his charges are not too high, we are thinking it will be just as well 
to keep out of the way till 1852 has safely blown over. 


THE COUNSEL'S TEAE. 

If Daraday's or Liebig's artl 
Could crystallise this legal treasure, 

Long might a pleader, near his heart, 

The jewel wear with chuckling pleasure. 

The native brilliant, ere it fell, 

A squeeze produced in Walker’s eye. 

Which, winking, dropped the liquid “ sell,” 
The spring of plausibility. 

Nice drop of rich and racy light. 

In thee the rays of Humour shine ; 

Almost as queer, all but as bright, 

As any gem or joke of mine. 

Thou fine effusion of the soul ! 

That never fail'st to gain relief. 

Which barristers can ne'er control. 

When thou art like to help their brief ; 

The farce-wright’s and the jester’s theme, 
In many a joke, on many a stage. 

Thou moisten’st Chitty's arid theme. 

And Blackstone's dry and dreary page. 

That very lawyer, who a tear 
Can shed, as from the bosom’s source, 

With feeling equally sincere. 

Could weep on t' other side— of course. 


ALCOHOL SUPERSEDED. 

{To the Temperance League) 

y Excellent Driends,— In the 
Times of November 12, you will 
find the following passage, under 
the heading of Consumption of 
Spirits .— 

" In the Dine months endinfir the 10th of 
October, 1850, the quantity of spirits— nim, 
branvly, and jureneva— was 3,521,038 gallons ; 
and in the nine months ending the 10th 
ult., the quantity entered for home consump- 
tion was 3,440,080 gallons, showing a de- 
crease of 72,8*19 gallons. Less spirits were 
consumed during the time the Great E’chi- 
bition was open, than in the preceding 
year." 

Now here is an instructive fact 
for you ; my only fear is, that it will 
teach you too mucL and cause some 
of you to make a (Sfreat Exhibition 
of themselves, for the purpose of 
promoting temperance. But the 
moderate inference— and, excellent 
friends, we should be moderate in 
our inferences as well as in our 
potations— is, that rai.ional recrea- 
tion diminishes tippling. N ow then- 
come, suppose you set to work ana 
devote your energies to devising 
some plan for making the world in 
general merry in a reasonable way, 
upon sober liquor. I don't ask you 
to play the fool in demonstrations 
and processions, or to stand on 3 four heads, or commit any other 
buffoonery on platforms in opposition to public-house principles. I 
only ask you to contribute in some sensible way to the amusement 
of society ; and if you call upon me to name, I say. exl.end the cir- 
culation of my popular periodical, with a view to limit that of the 
bottle. If you know any better scheme, candidly^ impart it; if not, 
try this with me ; as Mr. Cockle says of his pills, in the languc’ge of 
Horace, as if Horace were Hobatius Cocles, and not Dl vccus. 
But, however, depend upon this, that when Lord Byron wrote — 

“ Man, being rcasonoFlet must get drank," 

he (being probably in a state of gin himself) meant— 

“ Man, being miscrahUf must get drunk." 

And youx great problem is, to discover an effectual mean'^ of keeping 
the spirits up without pouring spirits down. la the meai» time, I take 
leave to repeat, in the place of spirils, take 
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AWKWAED CONSEaTIEirCES OE EEMOVING THE SOLDIERS FROH 

EHIGHTSBRIDGE. 

Housemaid. Ip pou Please, Me, and Cook, and Mary, wishes to Leave, this Bay Month, Ma’am. 


THE EESPECTABILITY OF 
ST, ALBANS. 

** Sir,” writes Mb. Thomas Ward 
Blagg, Clerk to the Borough Magis- 
trates of St. Albans, in a letter to the 
Times : — 

“ In TOur leading article of Friday last, hav- 
ing reference to the St. Albans Bribery Com- 
mission, you. describe Mr. Neptune Smith as 
‘ one of the Borough Magistrates.’ This is a 
mistake, and, as there is a highly respectable 
gentleman of the name of Smith who is a. 
borough magistrate, it ought to be corrected.” 

There is a gentleman of the name 
of Smith who is highly respectable. 
Really, the implication is not very com- 
I plimentary to Me. Neptune Smith. 
Neptune is a professor of the art of 
self-defence— Mb. Blagg had better 
look out— and he was employed to 
keep the peace at the St. Albans elec- 
tions : an object which he accomplished 
in general, not by pugilistic force, but 
by the persuasion of beer. Mb. Nep- 
tune Smith at any rate cut as re- 
spectable a figure as any witness 
who appeared before the Bribery 
Commissioners. 

It is gratifying, however, to have 
Mb. Blagg’s assurance that there is 
one respectable person connected with 
the Borough of St. Albans. 


the ero op ungaby- 

An inhabitant of the heart of this 
metropolis, hearing the Emperor op* 
Austria called a Nero, denied his 
Majesty’s claim to the title, insisting 
that it was Kossuth, and not the 
tyrant, who ought to be styled an^ero: 


TESTED INTERESTS IN KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
BARRACKS. 

{Claimed hp the Teople over the way^ 

At a suburban Court of Common Council, convened at the Noted 
House for Old Ale, and attended by the majorit;^ of the pot-house 
keepers, licensed or unlicensed vituallers, and other inhabitants of that 
ornamental border of the Knightshridge Road opposite to the Barracks, 
Mb. GiLiiUMS in the chair. 

Mr. Maxweil submitted to the court a motion of which he had 
given notice, relative to the proposed removal of Knightshridge 
Barracks, to make room for a National Gallery.^ He was sure nobody 
there present wouldn’t impute what he was going to say to interested 
motives, for they was all rowin in the same boat Qiear)^ and had but one 
object, which was the good of the public. {Rear, hear.) A proposal 
had been started to move the Barricks from over the way {groans). 
What for ? To build a pictur gallery in the place of ’em— a pictur 
gallery, to hold, what they called, the old masters. He knew nothing 
about the old masters, nor old mistresses neither ; but this he knew, 
that he had the greatest respect and admiration for the British sojer ; ! 
and hoped he might never see the day when that neighbourwood j 
should be deprived of the advantages attending on the Life-Guards. | 
He would move, that this meetin views with serious alarm the idear of 
moving Knightshridge Barricks, the benefits of witch institooshun the 
inabitants of this districk have so long enjoyed : and considers the 
attempt to deprive them of the privilege of the military a unjustifiable 
interference with their wasted rights {cheers). 

Mr. Pewters said he seconded that are motion. He rejected with 
scorn the foul himputation that the Barricks was injurious to the morals 
of the neighbourin population. He would pledge his reputation for Hot 
Elder Cordid to the contrary. He had a family, and if he might, would 
send them into the. guard-room to take exercise in behaviour {hear^ 
hear).^ His firm conwiction was that the atmosphere of the Barricks 
was, in a moral pint of view, salubrious. {Much cheering^ 

Mr. Hardy felt Himself comuelled to oppose the motion by a sense 
of duty. {Oh! oh!) The British soldier was the finest fellow in the 
world on the field of battle {ironical cheers), but he was the greatest 
possible nuisance at the area of domestic life (A By removing the 


Barracks from that side of the way, they would remove drunkenness 
and debauchery from this. {Tremendous uproar, and cries of “ Turn him' 
amid which the speaker resumed his seat.) 

Mr. Juniper would not sit quiet and hear sich a unwarantable 
stigma throwd on the carrickter of a [respectable row of ouses and 
the British Army {cheers). He only wished the gallant fellers as 
had bin abused {Jiear, hear), and the British females as had been 
insult e A by that indiwidgle, was now present, and they ’d soon teach 
him what it was to attempt to black their good names with falsehood. 
{Order, order!) 

Mr. Hardy. I did nothing of the sort {Confusion). 

Mr. Juniper. You did. {les, yes! and Ho!) 

Mr. Hardy. I did not. 

Mr. Juniper. It ’s false ! 

Mr. Hardy. If you say that again, I’ll pimch your head. {Uproar, 
and cries of “ Chair ! ”) 

The Chairman, though he entirely disapproved of Mr. Hardy’s 
remarks, thought, howsomdever, that Mr. Juniper had come it rayther 
too strong. Everybody wax free to state his own opinions, never mind 
how much they went agin the feelins of the majority. 

Mr. Tapp said the agitation for movin the Barricks was all the work 
of a humbug paper. For his part, he didn’t care a dump for the Press, 
not he. Who wanted pictures at fvnightsbridge Barricks ? They had 
one picture close by, the picture of a British hero, and that was enough 
— he meant the sign of “ The Life Guardsman.”— But why fret them-- 
selves afore there was occasion ? There was nothin to be afeard of at 

E resent ; the thing couldn’t be done except by Act of Parliament i and 
e know’d that the Metropolitan Members would give it their deter- 
mined opposition {Cheers). 

Mr. Jobbins could produce the opinions of several officers and 
gentlemen that the present site of Knightshridge Barracks was the very 
best that could be chosen for the purpose to which it was now applied 
{hear, hear!). There might be some little room for improvement in 
the contiguous dwellings, which, if properly attended to, would remove 
all objection. He would, if such was the feeling of the meeting, prepare a 
model of the Barracks and the neighbourhood, mth the alterations he 
had in view, to be deposited, in some convenient situation, for public 
inspection. This proposal was received with loud cheers, ^ aud the 
resolution having been put and carried, with but one dissentient 
voice, the meeting broke up into several drinking parties. 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE ALMANACKS. 

VERY Almanack maker 
has been laying violent 
hands upon poor Louis 
Napoleon. There is no 
douhfc that 

“If Zadkiel’s fit to live, 
Louis must die.” 

Old Moore seems de- 
termined to dispose of the 
President in the very first 
month of the year, and 
Zadkiel, with scarcely 
more consideration, pre- 
dicts that “ serious trou- 
ble seizes on Louis Na- 
poleon in Pebruary, if 
he have outlived the 
violent influence of last 
summer.” 

In ordinary cases you 
cannot eat your cake 
and have it ; nor does it 
seem reasonable that you 
should kill your Presi- 
dent and still have him, to 
be used in future months 
as a subject for future 
prophecies. Neverthe- 
less, after dooming poor Louis Napoleon to death in January, or 
Pebruary at latest, lie is galvanised for further use in March ; and we 
are told that in April, Louis Napoleon may now say, “ Adieu to all my 
Greatness.” How he is to make this neat speech in April, after having 
been dead two or three months, is a problem which none but a profes- 
sional prophet would be bold enough to attempt the solution of. 

It is quite clear that if anything should unfortunately happen to the 
President of the Prench republic. Old Moore — though, by the way, 
there are three Old MooRES~a sixpenny Old Moore, a twopenny Old 
Moore, and a Penny Moore, who is, in fact, a penny less— would be 
liable as an accessary before the fact to a very grave accusation. 

The hieroglyphic shows a pair of compasses pointing to the jiortrait 
of Louis Napoleon; and surely this may be called compassing his 
death, when we take it in connexion with the letter-press. It cannot 
be a very comfortable thing to have one’s death and downfal prophesied 
in all directions ; but we dare say the President will survive the pre- 
dictions, which will be explained away next year by the intimation that 
from and after January, Louis Napoleon ceased to be alive— to his 
own and his country’s interests. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO GRETNA GREEN. 

To persons about to marry in the neighbourhood of Manchester, the 
Morning affords the following important information : — 

“ Tub Law ob Mabbiacib.— The Manchester papers state, that in consequence of 
the refusal of the Vicar of Leigh to marry any one who cannot repeat the catechism, or | 
who has not been confirmed, or become a regular communicant, marriages have ceased 
to be solemnised at the parish church, at which previously nearly 200 man'iages were 
solemnised ; not a single marriage having taken place at Leigh Church during the 
quarter from June to September.’' 

To require submission to an examination in theology of candidates 
for marriage, must rather tend to promote morality in the manufac- 
turing districts. It is fortunate that there are some churches where 
lovers may be united without being obliged to repeat their catechism. 
How would such a requisition woik in “ high life ?” What would be 
the effect, as regards matrimonial statistics, if the Bishop op London, 
or whoever is the patron, would promote the Yicar of Leigh to St. 
George’s, Hanover Square ? 


National Compliments. 

{By our DUcontmted, Uninformed, Stupid, Correspondent^ 

The French certainly understand the art of paying compliments. At 
the time of the French Revolution — ^we mean, at least we think, for we 
cannot be sure, but we imagine it was the last one— the word “ Royal” 
was altered on all the public buildings to “National.” Thus the 
“Palais Royal” was changed into “Palais National;” the “ Acad4mie 
Royale” into “Op6ra National;” and so on, all throughout Paris. This 
change, it may not be generally known, was effected out of compliment 
to the National newspaper, by whose influence, it will be recollected, 
the Revolution was principally effected. We wonder when an English 
newspaper will have a similar complinient paid to it ?— not until, we are 
afraid, there is, in such matters, a very great Revolution in England 1 


ROMANCE FOR A ROTTEN BOROUGH.] 

{To he sung by the Free and* Independent Voters of St, Albans^ 

Wait, Jacob ! wait, till again united 
The Commons’ House you see ; 

Then all the vows we boldly plighted, ’ 

Will,^*there ’s mu^* ground to fear, be slighted, 

And we shall part from thee. 

Eare thee well ! fare thee well ! fare thee well ! 

We soon shall be crying with sorrow, 

Jacob Bell ! Jacob Bell ! Jacob Bell I 
Ah ! Disfranchisement waits us to-morrow— 

Jacob Bell ! 

Mute, mute, and dumb, as Death’s cold valley. 

Will be that tuneful scene ; 

We need not call it Sovereign Alley, 

Where those sweet hours have been, ' 

When we were wont to shilly-shally 
Two candidates between, < 

Jacob Bell ! Jacob Bell ! Jacob Bell ! 

Unable on either to settle. 

Fare thee well ! fare thee well ! fare thee well ! 

Till we heard the sweet chime of thy metah 
Jacob Bell ! 

Fare thee well 1 


RIDING AND READING. 

lONG the'recent “improvements,” 
we have to notice the introduc- 
tion of books and newspapers into 
some of the metropolitan omni- 
buses. The plan is certainly a 
good one for beguiling many a 
weary hour, that would otherwise 
hang heavily upon the passengers 
of some of those loitering vehicles, 
that make very short journeys, 
and very long stoppages. It is 
not a bad dodge to put a book 
into the hands of an individual, 
who, by getting interested in the 
contents of a volume, forgets to 
ask the conductor when he means 
to go on— a query that often leads 
to much unpleasantness. 

We have had Reading for the Rail— some of which, by the way, seems 
adapted for railway sleepers— hut we did not expect that literature 
would so soon find its way into our street conveyances, and turn every 
omnibus into a vehicle for knowledge. No doubt some enterprising 
publisher will speedily be found to bring out a series of works espe- 
cially adapted for the use of omnibus travellers, and we would suggest 
the following as a few with which to try the experiment : — 

An Abridgment of the Orescent and the Cross; for the use of the 
omnibuses from Charing Cross to Burton Crescent. 

Lives of the Chancellors ; for the use of Chancellor’s Chelsea con- 
veyances. 

Butler’s Geography ; as a Companion to every Atlas. 

Petersdoree's A-^bridge-menf ; for the line in connexion with the 
London Bridge Railway Station. 

Should the practice of reading be introduced into the metropolitan 
cabs, we should have no hesitation in recommending that every water- 
man should be supplied with a complete copy of Rank, and that every 
passenger hiring a cab should be entitled to the perusal of Lardner’s 
Cab-imt Cyclopaedia. 


Professor Palmerston. 

A French paper, taking up Lord Palmerston’s expression of 
“judicious bottle-holding,” accuses him of being “an eminent Pro- 
fessor of the Art du Boxef* We never heard of his Lordship putting 
on the gloves in public, excepting in a political sense • nor are we ex- 
actly aware that he is in the habit of figuring in the Ring, unless, per- 
chance, it is the one in Hyde Park ;— but then French papers are always 
so much better informed upon these matters than we are. The only 
thing in which we can say for certain that Lord Palmerston excels 
in Boxing is, in Boxing the Compass of political affairs in Europe, 
and we hope he may long continue to be an eminent Professor of that 
^ArtduBoxe!^’ 
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PUNNY MAKEET AND WITTY INTELLIGENCE. 


UR news from France 
has spread a gloom over 
the Funny Market ; 
and the threatened ex- 
clusion of French plays 
has created a panic 
among the dealers in 
dramatic stuffs and 
small piece-work. As 
the burlesque orders 
are now in the course 
of execution, there has 
been a briskness in the 
demand for puns of an 
average quality ; but 
the supply is limited 
in consequence of a 
scarcity of the raw 
material. The head of 
a well-known facetious 
firm was in the market 
all last weeks but there 
werejveryfew bond fide 
transactions, and those 
were of an insignificant 
character. 

Conundrums were heavy, at a fraction lower than the previous rates, 
and several hundredweight of damaged puns changed hands at a small 
diminution in prices. 

An order came in during the day for five thousand articles equal to 
the following sample : — 

" Why is a man who does not bet, as bad as a man that does ? 
—Because he ’s no better/* 



The commission was taken by the respectable firm of Wagg & Co., 
at 2|ths, which is somewhat under the old figure. 

There have been one or two small failures in the Funny Market 
during the week, but the transactions of the parties were so small, that 
their paper had scarcely any circulation. Their chief issue had been in 
conundrums, which could not be answered on their being offered for 
that purpose. One of these consisted in a demand— 

“ Why will there he no reason to make a Tunnel in the neighbour- 
hood of Islington An attempt was made to meet this demand in 
the following desperate manner ; — “ Because there ’s a Holloway there 
already !” 

The parties to whom this was offered, refused their acceptance, and 
an immediate determination to wind up the concern was arrived at. 
It would have been obviously quite impossible to have gone on, with 
nothing more solid ihan this, with which to meet accruing liabilities. 
An application is to be made immediately for protection, which is really 
much required, as there is much indignation against those involved in 
this lamentable failure. 


RATHER TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 

We see advertised some “ Crying Dolls.” We must protest against 
this new kind of amusement. Just as if the real thing was not 
enough, but we are to have an addition to an evil, that is already suffi- 
ciently “crying” in every household. We wish the inventor of this 
new toy (which might be called “the Disturber of the Peace of 
Private Families”) to be woke up regularly in the middle of the night, 
for the next twelve months to come, by one of his own “ Crying Dolls,*' 
and then he will be able to see how he likes it ! Let one of the Dolls, 
also be “Teething;” for we should not be astonished now to hear 
of “Teething Dolls,*' and “Coughing and Choking Dolls,” with other 
infantine varieties, and then the punishment of this “monster in 
human form will be complete. Dr. Guillotine perished by the i 
instrument he inveuted. The inventor of the “ Crying Dolls” deserves a 
similar fate. He should be shut up with all his toys “ in full cry,'* until, 
like Niobe, the crying was the death of him, and he was turned, by 
some offended mythological Deity, into the “ great pump,” of which 
his invention proclaims him to be the effigy. 


A St. Albans Elector writes : — “ Pray what is the meaning of the 
phrase Bell’s Lettres ? Which particular members of the alphabet are 
they? ” We believe the Letters in question to be £. s,d. We leave 
our Correspondent to infer whatever meaning he pleases. 


Note eor Sanitary Reformers.— It is probable that the Metro- 
politan Interments Bill will soon be interred itself, as it certainly has 
lecome a dead letter. 


PANORAMAS ALL HOT. 


By way of attracting the public to tbe very interesting Panorama of 
Jerusalem, at Hyde Park Comer, during the very cold season, the 
Proprietors announce that— 

“ the holy land is warmed.” 

Other Exhibitions will, of course, adopt the same mode of assuring 
the public of protection against the inclemency of the weather ; and 
we ^lall be informed rio doubt, that — 


The Arctic Regions are heated by gas ; 

The Falls of Niagara are supplied with warm-water pipes ; 

The Nile is kept dry with hot air ; 
and that , , „ 

The Great Globe is never without several large fires. 

Of course, during the hot weather, the tone of the advertiseinent 
would be necessarily reversed ; and instead of stating that provisions 
have been made for warmth, it might be announced, that — 

The Arctic Regions are kept cool by a ventilating apparatus; 
and that — 

A patent reirigerator has been added to the North Pole, for the 
comfort of the numerous visitors. 


THE WONDERFUL WHALERS. 

{^ee the Bedford U. S, Mercury.) 



Lend to me your ears likewise ; 

If for miracles you himger, 

You shall ope both mouth and eyes. 

In the^ ship Ann Alexander^ 

Cruising in pursuit of whales. 

Bold John S. Deblots, Commander, 

With a crew so gallant, sails. 

In the South Pacific Ocean, 

Reaching to the Off Shore Ground, 
’Mong the waves in wild commotioii,1 
Several monstrous Whales they found. ’ 

These two boats did follow after, 

Larboard boat, and starboard too, 

And with shouts of glee and laughter. 

The Leviathans pursue ; 

When the iai board boat, commanded 
By the stout First Mate, did soon 
In a Whale, with force strong-handed, 
Deeply plunge a sharp harpoon. 
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Off the mighty monster started ; 

Pain and anguish gave him cause ; 
Suddenly he backwards darted, 
Seized the boat between his jawsi; 
Into smithereens he cracked it ; 

Or, as witnesses declare. 

Who beheld the thing transacted, 
Pits no bigger than a chair I 



In the starboard boat, the Captain 
Quickly to the rescue struck, 

And, aiihough the bark was snapt in 
Pieces, saved the crew — by luck., 
Now the good Atm Mexander 
To their aid tiie waist-boat sent ; 
Half the band then having manned her. 
At the Whale again they went. 

Soon the ocean-giant nearing, 

They prepared to give him fight. 
Little thinking, never fearing, 

That the beast again would bite. 

Put without their host they reckon’d; 

At their boat he also flew ; 

Like the first be served the second. 
Snapped it into pieces too. 


Sure his jaws, together clapping. 

Had the gallant seamen crushed ; ^ 
Put, when they peiceived him snapping. 
Straight into ihe sea they rushed. 

To afford the help they needed. 

Bold PJiiBLOis repaired again; 

Once more^ also, he succeeded 
In the aim to save his men. 


Tired, perhaps, of sport renewing, 

To their siiip this time they hied, 

When, behold, the Whale pursuing. 

With his jaws extended wide. 

Gloating with revenge, he sought ’em ; 

But, with blubber pierced, and gored. 
He was crippled, or bad caught ^em ; 

But they ail got safe on board. 

Bisk the heroes little cared for; 

Speedily they set their sail 
In the ship herself— prepared for 
One more tussle with the Whale. 

Now they reach’d him— plunged a lance in 
The infuriate monster’s head ; 

Then— of course they bad no chance in 
Close encounter— onward sped. 


Por the ship they saw him making. 
But the chase lie soon gave o’er. 
Which the animal forsaking, 

Down on him again they bore ; 


Biffcy rods below the water 
There they saw the monster lie ; 

So, despairing him to slaughter. 

They resolved no more to try. 

At this time, Deblots was standing 
Sternly on the larboard bow, 

Beady, with harpoon his hand in. 

To inflict a deadly blow : 

Up he saw the monster rising. 

With velocity and power, 

At the rate of speed surprising. 

Of full fifteen knots an hour I 

In an instant — Heaven defend us ! — 

Lo, the Whale had, near the keel 

Struck, with such a force tremendous, 
That it made the vessel reel ; 

And her bottom knock’d a hole in, 

Into which the water pour’d ; 

And the sea so fierce dia roll in. 

That the- billows rush’d and roar’d ! 

Yet the ship was saved from sinking. 
Though so riddled by the Whale, 

And Deblois and his unshrinking 
Crew, survive to tell the tale. 

Strong are all ihose daring fellows. 
Doubtless, the harpoon to throw; 

And— to judge from what they tell us — 
Stronger still to draw the bow ! 



JOHN BULL, TAKE OABE OF YOUB POCKETS. 

The United States seem to be getting united into one state, which 
is likely to be a state of bankruptcy. The model republic is so fond of 
freedom, that America takes every opportunity of throwing off its 
bonds ; and in repudiating its bonds, it repudiates the liability to pay the 
interest. 

New Orleans has just joined the repudiating fraternity, in conse- 
quence of the municipal authorities having got up a quarrel, as certain 
parties sometimes get up a fight, to give an opportunity of picking the 
pockets of the bystanders. Until the authorities have settled their dis- 
putes, they will not think of settling their debts ; and as the Americans 
owe everjftbing to England^ they appear desirous of letting what they 
owe remain as a standing obligation, which they are not disposed to cancel. 
We have heard much of the banks of Ohio; but the bank of I. O. U. is 
that which appears to be most in character with the transactions on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 
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THE TYRANTS 01 THE CAR-STAND. 

A PO’WURPTTL sensation lias been created in 
the Metropolis by the announcement of a panic 
having seized upon a would-be public benefactor, 
who, having announced his intention to start 
some cabs at sixpence a mile, was for some time 
deterred by the threats of a selfish whipocracy, 
consisting of men of that particular rank, known 
as the cab-rank. We must confess we always 
thought there was a degree of unnecessary 
neryousness in the mind of that man who could 
be intimidated bj; the idea that his horses would 
be maimed in their stables, his drivers murdered 
in the public streets, and his innocent fares mas- 
sacred in the midst of a sixpenny drive in the 
Metropolitan thoroughfares. 

We do not anticipate any further mischief 
from the establishment of sixpenny cabs, than 
an increased interchange of that “ chaff” which 
forms the circulating medium of the intellectual 
resources of the cab-driving community. We are 
aware that anything new in the shape of a public 
conyeyance turns every opposition vehicle into a 
vehicle of abuse ; but we must be prepared to 
stand a few personal allusions, for the sake of a 
beneficial change, until it ceases to be a novelty 
—when even a cabman will grow tired of making 
insulting comments. As the Protectionist party 
has nearly dwindled away, we might suggest a 
reinforcement by a coalition with the Protec- 
tionist cabmen, which would at least introduce 
the element of vigour that is so much required. 



A HORRIBLE BUSINESS. 

Master Richer , “ Did you take Old Major Dumbledore’s Bibs to No. 13 ? ” 

My. IBS, Sir.” 

Master Buichr. “Then, cut Miss Wiggles’s Shohldee and Neck, and hang Mb. 
ooDLE s Legs till they "re quite tender ! "" 


A Pleasant Neighbour. 

^ Among the new publications recently adver- 
tised in France is The Oriminal History of 
the 'English Governments from its Massacre of 
the Irish to its Toisoning of ike Chinese^* This 
must be an entertaining volume, and would, at 
all events, possess one charm for the English 
reader— the charm of novelty. 


One who Will Swallow anything. 

Since the performance of the Boa Constrictor 
in swallowing the blanket, Mr. Ferrand has 
written it a letter full of compliments, saying “ he 
has had great pleasure in enrolling it as a 
member of the Wool-League.” The poor 
reptile has not been well since the receipt of 
the letter. 


"OLD PAM” ALIAS "THE DOWNING 
STREET PET,” 

(tee well-known judicious bottle-holder.) 

In presenting our readers with a portrait of this celebrated sporting 
character, we have no intention of going into a detailed account of 
ins performances in the Diplomatic ring. 

He may be strictly called ‘'a veteran;” but he has been such a 
remarkably steady mp, and, thanks to this, is still so fresh, and in such 
good preservation, that no one would think of clapping on his head 
niore than two-thirds of the sixty-seven years he carries with so much 
pluck and liveliness. 

“ affectionately called by the nobs of the Raney, 
witB whom he IS deservedly a great favourite, entered the ring in the 
J^lmg tunes, when a fight teas a fight, and no mistake. 
£. S? the braiser was still open to fight all the world, any weight, size, 
'“41’iM inade his bow in St. Stephen’s, the Tennis Court of 
great mill with “the Prussian,” which 
SSfo'ed hsmds^'^*^'^^^* Mds, and on the event of which so much 

w fast-hitting school of poor Geobge 
tiT 1 favourite of the Fancy. The style of this 

show, was rather deficient in “slog^ng,” and 
punishing quahties, and Pam early showed considerable judgment in 


comhining with the neat sharp countering of the Canning school, a 
good deal of the straight-forward go-in-and-win-style, which never fails to 
msure a man backers in England. 

It is not, however, as a fighting man, but as a second, and still more 
as a bottle-holder, that Pam is distinguished. He is great in arranging ' 
the preliminaries of a mill, though some have complained that there is 
a good deal of bounce about him, and that as a backer he is not to be 
trusted, being apt to desert his own man at the last moment, and hedge. 
It was no doubt a good deal owing to Pam’s services that the Constan- 
tinople Slasher” (whom Pam both backed and acted as bottle-holder to) 
gained his victory over “Old Egypt” in ISdO; when “ Little Thiers,” who 
did the needful in the same way for “ Old Egypt,” was such a loser, that 
he quite lost his temper in the field, and wanted to make a match to 
fight Pam in the same ring. However, Pam never lost his good- 
humour with the little fellow, whose tendency to chaff was well known : 

! and nothing serious ever came of it. 

Pam was very busy in 1847, arranging the preliminaries of a mill 
between J ohnny Bull and ,the late Lewis Phillips, on the occasion 
of the latter entering into a match with “The Don,” contrary to his 
engagement with Johnny. Many, however, thought that neither he 
nor GmzpT, who acted as Phillips’s “friend” on the occarion, ever 
meant fighting, and that neither one nor the other could have made the 
necessary deposits, though they both talked big. 

PaM is always to be found in his own well-known sporting crib in 
Downing Street, where most of the matches and fights to come are 
negotiated. Becently ^there has been a good deal of talk about an 





THE “JUDICIOUS BOTTLE-HOLDER;” 


Or, Downing Street Pet. 



Bless tou ! it ’s all Chaff — Wok't come to a Fiout. Old Nick ’s got ko Constitootion — akd then I ’m 

Bottle-Holler on f other side, too 1 ” 
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affair of unparalleled interest, to come off between two well-known 
heavy-weights, “ Kick the Bear” and “ Young Europe,” in which both 
sides have applied to Pam ; who has always hitherto been looked upon 
as a backer of the latter, and who, if he has any regard for his own 
character and that of his establishment, will certainly have nothing to 
say to Kick’s backers, who have always patronised a rival house. We 
trust that wherever Pam appears as bottle-holder, it will be on the right 
side, assured, as we are, tnat this is the only way in which he can 
continue to merit the support of his friends and the public. 

We have nothing to say against him, unless it be that he certainly is 
open to the c^rge of occasionally bullying men that he thinks can’t 
stand up to him, and that when he wants to get up a mill, he is not 
always careful enough about the character of the man he backs. 

Thus, in “Pacieico’s” fight with “the Greek,’* when Pam backed 
the Jew, it was felt by many that Pam did not deal quite fairly; and 
that though the battle-money was paid over to the Jew, “the Greek” 
would certainly have won, had Pam gone quite “ upon the square.’* 

As a companion, Pam is a great favourite— great at chaff, sings a 
good song, and is seen to great advantage at the harmonic ordinary in 
St. Stephen’s, Westminster, where he is the life and soul of the table, 
and where in the sparring soirees, for which the House is so celebrated, 
“the Downing Street Pet,” despite his seven-and-sixty summers, is still 
one of the quickest and neatest hands with the gloves that ever stepped 
on a stage. His performance, on the occasion of his own benefit, last 
season, was an example of perfect science; his quickness in stopping, 
his sharpness in countering, and, above all, his style of getting away 
from his man, were considered worthy of the best days of the 
Parliamentary Eing. 


ABEAUTIPUL CLOSING SCENE. 

TIE province is not to deal 
with melancholy subjects. 
To brighten, not to dim, 
the eye; to elevate, not 
to depress, the angles of the 
mouth; to excite concus* 
sions of the sides, rather 
than suspiratory move- 
ments of the chest ; to 
titillate in the ribs, rather 
than to touch the heart; is 
our business ; or, to adopt 
the language of Genius, 
(supposing itself heaven- 
born) our Mission. Three- 
pence — fourpence, stamp 
inclusive — is more than 
mankind are inclined to 
pay for being made miser- 
able. Pew customers would 
be found for three penn’orth of melancholy. Closing scenes, therefore, 
are subjects which, for the most part, we eschew. And yet there is 
one Closing Scene on which we might dilate to the pleasure of many 
readers, especially some of the gentler sex, to whom such a scene would 
afford the sight of a husband’s— a father’s face, for a few short hours, 
by daylight, once in a weekj besides on Sundays. The Closing Scene 
we allude to is the scene ot Wholesale Warehouses closing at 3 r. M., 
which might be managed by letting those employed in them work 
continually up to that hour, instead of dining at one. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON AT ALL IN THE EING. 

It seems as if all the great events of modem history are destined to 
be acted as “scenes in the circle** of an equestrian establishment.^ The 
Cirque in the Champs Myshs^ and Astley*s at the foot of Westminster 
Bridge, are the two localities in which the great historical dramas of 
the world are now being performed. Louis Napoleon distributes 
crosses of the Legion of Bfonour in the Parisian Cirque, just as his 
illustrious uncle— in the person of Gomeusal— made field-marshals amid 
the sawdust of Astley*s. Both establishments possess an interest far 
beyond the mere acts of equestrianism for which they were originally 
designed ; and, in fact, history and politics must have come down to a 
somewhat low pitch, when their principal arena is ordinarily an arena 
for horsemanship. It must be said for ourselves, that in England we 
only give the dramatic versions of history at our Amphitheatres ; while 
in Prance, they are the places in which the great events of national 
interest actually take place; but it will be long before the chief of our 
executive is found addressing the public from the “ ring,” as thePresident 
of the French Eepublic has been recently doing. 


VoT(E)AniES OE Mammon.— The Electors of St. Albans. 


(Exclusive.) 

Anxious to maintain our supremacy as the leading literary journal 
of the day, we are happy to announce that, at an utter recklessness of 
expense, we have secured the services of an eminent clairvoyant, with 
whose prophetic revelations we shall occasionally startle the literary 
world. By means of a powerful Mesmeric Telescope he has recently 
invented, Sam Wellee’s great ocular feat of “ seein’ thro’ a pair o* 
siairs and a 2-inch deal board,*’ will be readily accomplishable ; and the 
walls of Grub Street become as transparent as those of the Crystal 
Palace itself. Indeed, it is confidently expected that the ligneo- 
penetraling qualities or the instrument may be ultimately brought to 
bear upon the heads, as well as the houses, of our publishing friends j 
so that not merely their actual doings, but their cerebral half-fledgea 
intentions also, will be clearly visible to the eye of “ Our Own Clair- 
voyant.” We shall thus be enabled regularly to anticipate the 
preliminary puffs of the newspapers ; and, in short, indulge out 
privileged readers with a frequent insight into the middle of the 
literary next week. 

Our readers must have a little patience, however, of course. Such 
an indulgence cannot he lightly granted — ^like a Pope*s. It were, 
obviously, childish to expect that so novel an appliance of mesmeric 
mechanism should be reduced to perfect working order, as readily as a 
rolling-pin, or one of the stereotypical hippodramas at Astley’s. We 
may, however, state, by way of whale-tub to the curious, that we were 
invited to a trial of its powers the other day, when several highly j 
interesting experiments were effected, with a success that encourages 
us to hope our fullest expectations may soon be realised. For the 
resent, we must content ourselves with laying before our readers a 
rief statement of the facts already elicited as a sample, in some sort, 
of what they may hereafter expect. 

The first experiment we made was upon the House of a well-known 
publisher in Gr— t M— rib— rgh Street ; where* by applying our mental 
eye to the small extremity of the instrument, we clearly discerned the 
proof sheets of a new novel by tbe Author of Eavemeliffe, somewhat 
similarly entitled, Rooksrocke ; while, at an adjoining press, the com- 
positors were busily employed in setting up The Defunct Bricks; a 
Tale of Ideal induced, no donbt, by the very favourable reception 
awarded to The lAvingstones, We also thought we perceived, in the 
hands of one of the attendant demons of the place, a new historical 
work called* Frmce as it used to probably emanating from the 
pen which lately gave us Spam as it is. 

We then took the liberty of dragging Me. B^ntl— y’s generally 
well-stocked preserves ; but all we could fish out here was The TUUehad^ 
a small duodecimal fraction of Mr. Herman Melville’s Whale; in 
whose wake it is probably intended to follow. A peep at No. 22, 
Albemarle Street, however, proved decidedly more fortunate. Besides 
a whole host of tricoloured additions to the shelves of our circulating 
libraries (of which we shall only notice Th Spemoeeti Sorcerer, as being, 
we think, a gross titular plagiary upon The Amber Witch), our telescope 
distinctly revealed the accepted M.S. of a Famphlet, quaintly entitled, 

And Betty Martin : ” a Sequel to All my Bye; ” which our readers 
will have no difficulty in ascribing to the same eccentric hand, or rather 
head, to which we are indebted for tbe Bubbles that burst upon us a 
few years since, as well as the Stokers and Bokers that have sub- 
sequently made such a stir in literary circles. 

We next popped in, like a mesmeric Paul Pet, upon tbe Messrs* 
If — NGM— n’s establishment ; but, although we strained our telescopic 
eyesight to the utmost, we regret to say we could discover no signs of 
Mr. Macaulay’s Third at present. It is needless to add, that on 
leaving these great “Leviathans of the Kow,” we encountered 
numerous shoals of small five-shilling fry, whose bright red backs and 
golden sides proclaimed them of the ordinary Christmas species. We 
shall not waste our valuable space in more explicit nominal disclosure, 
as the newspapers will so soon save us the trouble. We may as 
well just mention, however, that we see no prospect as yet of an 
American sequel to The Cricket on the Hearth, under the title of The 
Hockey on the Hobbs, 

From this slight prospective sketch, our readers will see they need 
fear no lack of literary novelty this Christmas, if our telescopic 
prognostications be verified. And, for the sake of our prophetic 
reputation, we hope they may. 


Moles Xndigestai 

There is no truth in the report that Count Mole has any idea of 
joining the Eepublican party in Paris. Though the Count occupies a 
high position, he wishes the distinction to be preserved between the 
Conservative Mole hill and the Socialist Mountain. 


“All is Lost Now I Me. Dunup, who formerly “kept a banker,” 
compares his late balance to “ linked sweetness— long drawn out.** 
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come to me, Marm, Jem Chieeins, Kensal New Towa, 
MRS. B AKE S PET. Padd’nsjton ; and 1 dessay I shall find him for yer, someo vs 

or another. 

Scene 3.— The Pet’s Prasx Nisht in his New Home. Me. Chiepins retkes, Scamp mate a violent rush 

after him. Mr. Chieeins kicfcs him back into the 

Place — The Diniag-Eooni at No« 6, Blossom Terrace, Baysi^ater. Time — 6, p.bi. i)im7l^-T00in. ScAMP indulges in a prolonged howl 

of blended grief and pain. 

’ Mrs. Baker {much moved by this display of feeling in the 

animal). JPoor fellow 1 did it cry after its master ? There, 
then— here, good dog! 

[Scamp retreats under a remote article of furniture, 
and howls in a subdued manner, obstinately refusing 
to meet Mbs. Baker’s advances. Mrs. Baker 
consoles herself by the reflection, that he certainly is 
a dog of very strong affections, and commences a 
vigorous course of endearment, to which’^OhM.v makes 
^ no response beyond alternate whining and growling. 
The clock in the Lobby strikes half past five. 

Mrs. Baker. Half-past. Baker will be home directly. 

\Rings the Bell. 

Bnier Mary. 

j Mrs. Baker. You may tell Cook to dish the dinner. 

{_Ea;it Mary, leaving the door open behind her. 
Mr. Baker’s latchkey is heard in the lock, followed 
by his step in ike Lobby. As lie closes the door 
behind him. Scamp rushes out from his retreat, a?id 
planting himself in the Dining-room doorway, com- 
mences an infuriated^ assault of barks and springs, 
meant for the inoffensive and astonished Baker, but 
which have all the appearance of being directed 
against Mary, who is entermg at the moment with 
the dinner-plates. Mary drops the plates, smash | 
ing two, and begins screaming. Scamp excited by 
the row, redoubles his harks, and hounds to and fro 
upon the door-mat. 

Mr. Baker {faintly heard through the tumult). What the 
devil ’s all this ? Whose is that dog ? ^ 

Mrs. Baker {to Scamp). Be quiet, Sir— lie down, there’s 
a good dog 1 How dare you, Scamp ! lie down this instant 1 
Mr. Baker {seizing an umbrella from the stand, makes a 
wild blow at Scamp, who retires terror-stricken under his 
remote article of furniture). What the deuce is that dog? 
{To Mary, sharply) What are you shaking at, ydu silly goose? 
Two of the white dinner-plates gone I 
Mary {agitated). Oh! it was the dog jump at me — 
and I can’t a-bear ’em. 

Mrs. Baker. It ’s the new dog, my dear, that I bought 
to-day. You know you said it was very unsafe, with the 
buildings going on all about, and that fair near Notting Hill, 
and I thought we had better have a house-dog. 

Mr. Baker {impatiently). Well! well! have a house-dog ; 
but let him be kept in the yard. 

Mes. Baker is awaiting the anival qf Scamp from Regent Street, and of Ms. B. 9!*! \ y?*> ’ll soon know 

^om the Oitg — with more anxiety, it must be confessed, for the dog than the and tlien ne 11 be quite a companion for me wJiile you re 
husband. The table is laid for dimier. A ring is heard at the back door. 7 , t - ^ -j- ? ^7 



Bnter Mary. 

Please, ’M, it ’s a man with a dog ; he says he ’s to wait. 

J^s. Baker. Oh yes 1 it ’s a dog I bought to-day. Ask him to bring it in. 

Mary {at the door, to Mr. Chieeins, outside). If you ’ll step this way. 

JSnter Mr. Chieeins, bringing in with him a strong smell of dog, and anise-seed. Be 
Scamp under his arm. Be pauses on the door-mat, and touches his 
forelock respectfully. 

^ Mrs. Baker. Oh! you’ve brought the dog. It was to be twenty-five shillings, 
mi 1 {Broduces her purse, and pays the money, 

Mr , Ltuiffim . Thankee, Marm. It ’s giving on him away. 

\BAleases Scamp, who instantly takes refuge between his legs, and groiols at 
Mrs. B. in the most unprovoked and bitter manner. 


in the City. 

Mr. Baker {who is of a peace-loving disposition and punctual 
habits, cashier to a City bank, and usually submissive in his 
home). Very well, my dear, I ’ve no objection ; only 1 must 
protest against being worried in this way, every time I come 
into my own house. 

Mrs. Baker. Oh ! that won’t occur again, I ’m sure. Here, 
ri Scamp, speak to master, there ’s a good dog ! 

[Scamp, who is accessible to kindness after all, gradually 
ventures the fore part of his person from under the 
article of furniture, and begins a close and suspicious 
gs, observation of Mr. and Mrs. Baker, tohich, at last, 

emboldens him to walk round Mr. Bakbb, a7id smell 
his boots very curiously, to the great delight of 
Mrs. Baker. 

Mrs. Baker. There— you see, my dear, he ’s quite friendly 


^ Mn . BaJeer. Good dog, good dog ' Here. Scamp, Scampi ! poor fellow! poor eye he baa ! 

fe-ll-ow ! ilmmuoMngly. ScImp codinues Ms hoftile demonstmiion, , Scaot te 

ilfr Cbiffixs. E’s strange. Mam; but they ’re a werry affectionate dawg where but I must 

they takes, spannels is. Now, then, a’done, will yer— and go to the lady, can’t yer ? wb mair ir»o« 

7 > 7 ^ Mrs. B. feels keenly. anywhere ; but I think we’d better let him get used 

Mow can you, man? Here, poor fellow ! poor fellow ! {JSternly to to us first before we pufc him out. 
iv^. OHiEEiNs) I did mean to have ordered you some beer, but I shall not do so, in Mr. Baker. Very well, my dear; and now do let’s have 
brutality^. dinner, for it ’s getting on lor six, and I can’t bear to wait, 

Tri ^ ® Marm, one must be sharp with them, nows and thens. you know. 

ne couian t abide to part with me, if I made much on ’im, pretty cretur ! [Mbs. Baker rings for dinner. The meal is placed on 

o-la^nf 1 ^ Well, that ’s true. Here, Mary, give this good man a the table, aftd proceeds in the 'usual way. 

// z • z • 77 . Baker {who has been assiduously putting aside bones 

agair). Thankee, Marm, and I wish you joy on and scraps during her 7neal, now adds potatoes and bread). 
m, Ana 11 ever e s lost, Marm, wich it ain’t likely— but one never knows— ‘ I *li thank you for a little gra\"yj dear B. (Mr. Baker is 
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going to put it on her plate,) F o, here, please. (Presents the plate with the 
mess intended for Scamp.) Here, Scamp, poor fellow, come here 1 

Mr, BaJcer, Now, my dear, you "d really better not feed the dog here— 
he ’ll dirty all the carpet. It ’s a nasty habit. I can’t bear having 
animals fed at table. 

Mrs. Baker (insidiously). Oh, my dear, he ’s strange, you know, now ; 
when he knows us, they can feed him in the kitchen. 

[Puts down the plate. Scamp immediately nuzzles into it^ thrusting 
the greater part of the contents on the carpet and then selecting 
the largest bone, carries it off to the centre of the hearth-rug, and 
commences gnawing it, with the aid of his fore-paws, 

Mr. Baker (sharply). Now, look at the dirty beast, greasing the 
hearth-rng. It ’s really very nasty (testily). 

Mrs, Baker (cajolingly). Well, my dear, he’s strange now. We’ll 
teach him better when he knows us a little. 

[Scamp, having gnawed his bone bare, returns to the plate, and begins 
scattering the contents under the table, in an apparent embarrass- 
ment between morsels of nicely-balanced attractiveness. 

Mr. Baker. Now, there, all under the table — fat, and potatoes, and 
things : one won’t be able to walk across the room without treading it 
into the carpet. 

Mrs. Baker (to the old tune). Oh, my dear, he ’s strange, you know. 
Very tenderly^ Oh, you naughty dog, to spill the things on the carpet. 
(Scamp pauses, to look Mrs. Baker in the face, and wags his tail 
gratefully.) I declare he seems getting quite attached already. Do 
look, my dear— he’s wagging his tail, I declare. 

Mr. Baker (between his teeth). Dirty beast ! (We perceives that Mrs. 
Baker, absorbed in the dog, has quite forgotten the duties of the dinner- 
table. Sternly Are you going to help that pudding, Mrs. Baker? 

Mrs. Baker. Oh, I beg your pardqn, my love (helps him.— Musingly) 
I suppose he won’t eat sweet pudding ? 

Mr. Baker (puts down his fork violently, for him). Beally, my dear, I 
must insist on your not making the experiment. 

[Dinner proceeds and concludes— much interrupted by Mrs. Baker’s 
viva voce studies of canine character, 

Bnter Mary, to take away, 

Mr. Baker (%olme dinner has not been a great succesi). And just bring 
in a dust-pan and a broom, and sweep up the mess that dog’s been 
making under the table, j 

« :ic :|: Hi 

[A lapse of four hours; during which Mr. Baker, after several 
attempts to read, which have been utterly defeated by Mrs. 
Baker’s conversation with Scamp, has given himself^ uj^ to a 
snooze in his arm-chair, leaving Mrs. Baker to a t6te-a-t^te 
with her four -legged friend, which has been amazingly successful 
in all but Mrs. Baker’s efforts to kindle an enthusiasm on the 
subject of the dog in Mr, Baker, like that which she is already 
gimig fearf ul way to, 

Mr. Baker (waking up). Well, my dear, I think it’s about time for 
bed. (limgs) 

JLnter Mary, with bed-candles, 

Mr. Baker (taking his candle). Are you coming, my dear ? 

Mrs. Baker (pausing). Directly, my love. By-the-bye, about the dog 
— I suppose you wouldn’t like him to sleep in our bed-room ? 

Mr. Baker (breaking out, a^id peremptorily) . Certainly not ; I’ll put 
him out into the yard, 

Mrs. Baker. Into the yard ! Oh I Mr. Baker ! on such a night as 
this, and while he’s strange to the place, tool Oh I it’s cruel; it 
really is quite cruel! . 

Mr. Baker (in a lone that admits of no argument), I insist upon it, my 
dear. In fact, I won’t allow of his staying iii-doors— he can go into 
Sie knife-house, if he’s cold. Come here, you brute ! (We roughly seizes 
the unhappy Scamp by the neck, and proceeds to carry Jus intentmis into 
essecution) , , 

Mrs. Baker (to herself). Well ! I never thought Mr. Baker a hard- 
hearted man, before. \^Jw retires in a saddened mood, 

j}< * * * ’i' ^ 

[A lap^e of three-quarters of an hour. Scene changes to the] Bed- 
room of M%, mid Mrs. Baker. 

! Mrs. Bulcer (in bed, and after a long interval of silence, during %ohich 
i the subject has been fermenting in her mind). Yes, Mr. Baker, you 
really ought to be ashamed of yourself^ turning that poor dumb animal 
out of the house into the cold ! 

[A prolonged howl heard under the wmdoio, which holes on the back- 
ward, shows that ScAMP is of the same way of iMnlcing. 

Mr. Baker. It ’s that d— d dog, 

Mrs, Baker, Serves you right, Mr. Bailee ! 

[Wowl repeated through every note of the canine gamut. 

Mr. Baker (turning restlessly over, and drawing the counterpane over 
his ears). Confound the noisy brute ! 

[Scamp runs up and down the howling scale, winding up with a pro- 
longed shake in c above the line. ^ A lapse of several 

hours, during which Mr. Baker’s hroJeen slumbers are made 


miserable by the continuous and agonising wail of his victim, 
to which Mrs. Baker, who is equally prevented from sleeping, 
listens with a mixture cf malicious saU faction and pity. The 
windows of the neighbours are heard violently If ted, and slammed 
down savagely at intervals. 



WHAT’S THE USE OE THE GAZETTE? 

Somebody has lately asked the question, whether there is any par- 
ticular use in continuing that celebrated periodical called the Bondm 
Gazette? which it is admitted, on all hands, that nobody ever looks 
into. As a newspaper, it may be worth preserving, as a curiosity in 
these days; for a journal without leading articles, without reviews, 
without dramatic notices, without accidents or offences, without police / 
reports, and, indeed, without everything in the shape of information or 
instruciion, is to the newspaper press what Wamlet, with tlie part of 
Hamlet left out, is to the drama. 

The Editor of the London Gazette must be a very remarkable indi- 
vidual; and, indeed, we know of no journalj except our old friend, 
Lloyd's List, that can be at all put in competition with it. The literary 
staff of Lloyds List do occasionally get an opportunity of showing what 
they can do with the pen, for they are suffered now and then to grow 
eloquent upon the state of the wind; but the corps of the London 
Gazette can never be permitted to make a remark on any subject 
whatever. 

If the publication is to be continued, we think something ought to 
be done to render it amusing; and we would suggest, therefore, that 
the Bankrupts should be done in blank verse ; that a man should be 
permitted to declare his insolvency in a song, or that a lively duet, 
with original music, should be the medium of announcing a dissolution 
of partnership. Unless something is done to give vitality to the London, 
Gazette, it must eventually die away ; for a journal, with nobody to write 
it, and nobody to read it, is an anomaly in literature which cannot long 
exist in the present advanced state of society. 


OUB CITY AND OUE COALS. 

As coals supply the wherewithal for the civic improvements^ it is 
not, perhaps, too much to say, that the Corporation’s new buildinp 
will he rubbishing affairs ; seeing that the principal material to be 
employed in their construction will be Wall’s End. 

The Great Eire of London stands every chance of being repeated ; 
for, instead of rendering their architecture ffre-proof, as modern science 
would enable them to do, the City authorities are rearing thek edifices 
out of coals. 

Within a circle extending twenty miles round London, the cry is, 
that the City Barge is a mere coal-barge, and ought to be scuttled. 

It is also loudly declared that the brightest jewel in the crown of ike 
City monarch is a black diamond. 

In fine, the general opinion is, that the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
must be called over the coals. ^ 


Don’t do it Again. 

We understand the hackney and job interest in the Celestial Empire 
would oppose any proposition for railways, on the ground that if the 
system were to be adopted, there would be no Co(a)ch-in-Chiaa 
required. 
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COURT GRAMMAR. 

Considi:king the attention paid to science and education by the 
highest personages in the realm, we think that similar respect should be 
shown by those about the Court to the ordinary rules of grammar. We 
fear there is a little laxity in these matters among some of the Court 
functionaries], and we have been a great deal puzzled by the foll9wing 
copy of a letter from one of the equerries of Her Majesty, which is 
exposed in the window of a W est End pastry-cook : — 

« is commanded "by the Queen to thank Ma. M^Inttee for the cake of 

gingerbread, baked by his own hands, which accompanied his letter.” 

Now, according to this intimation, it appears that Me. MTntyee’s 
own hands possess all the baking properties of an oven, and that such 
hands, being curiosities in their way, he has actually sent them for 
inspection to Hee Majesty. Such is the only interpretation that can, 
consistently with the rules of grammar, be put upon the equerry’s 
phrase, “his own hands which accompanied his letter.” We could 
understand a man’s forwarding his legs by parcels’ delivery if he 
happened to wear cork instead of real ; but we have never heard of 
moveable hands as belonging to anything but a clock, and we call upon 
Me. MTntyre to lay liis hand upon his heart and tell us how the letter 
of the equerry can be accounted for. We have heard of people turning 
off old hands and taking on new, but we cannot understand such a feat 
with the hands as has been attributed to the ingenious confectioner. 


Cavalry Officer (who rides about five stone). ’m dooced Glad we ’re I 
IN THE Heavies ; ain’t vou, Charley ? It would be a horrid Bore to j 

BE SENT OUT TO THE CaPB LIKE THOSE POOR LiGHT BoBS.” * ^ 

* Light Dragoons. 


THE REIGN OE TERROR IN WESTMINSTER HALL. 

It mil soon he necessary to add a policeman to the more dignified 
paraphernalia of practice attached to the Superior Courts in West- 
minster Hall. ^ In every case where plaintiff and defendent are ex- 
ammed, there is alrnost certain to be contradictory evidence ; and as the 
jury cannot decide in favour of both, the nnliappy individual who fails 
m getting a verdict, is at once packed off to the Queen’s Prison for 
course^ if there should be a new trial, and a new jury 
should happen to give a new verdict, the unsuccessful party in the 
second action would share the fate of the unsuccessful party in the first 
action ; and plaintiff and defendent may both find themselves under a 
charge of perjury. It is true enough that one must be wrong, but then 
the other must he right ; and until it is reducible to a moral certainty, 
which is wrong and which is right, a committal for perjury may fail to 
the lot of an innocent man. j j j 

. , infalli^ble^ in their estimate of the value of evidence, 

though it IS certainly their sole province to decide upon it, and the 
judgescanunly be guided by the verdict in presuming where the penury 
lies. Their Lordships are bent pretty earnestly on testing the “working” 

1 cause a good deal of additional 
working at the Centr^ Crimmal Court. Scarcely a day passes, during 

which some unfortunate party to a civil 
suit is not packed off to the Queen’s Prison — unless sureties are at 
hand— on a criminal charge. 

it ® IS energetic ; but we fancy 

conflicting testimony proceeded from the 
^'^^?sses It was not, we think, usual to convict for 
witness, against the tenor of whose evidence a verdict may 
have been returned Westmmster Hall is already pretty barren of 

has not the fullest confidence in the infal- 


systemj^for no man, who 

•y, will run tlu v.. upang 
lest desire to speak the trut; 


hbility of a jury, will run the risk of beini 
he has the lullr " ’ • ■ - - i 


gut into a witness-box, though 


THE POLICEMAN^S PIOME. 

Up courts and round palaces long they may roam. 

But ancient policemen have no sort of home 
To offer them shelter, and comfort, and care, 

The curbstone no more when their highlows can wear. 

Home ! home ! they *ve no home : 

Por poor old Policemen there ’s no place like home ! 

The Great Exhibition a surplus has stored ; 

And surely its funds could a trifle afford, 

That body to help in their age and distress. 

Who did such a deal to achieve its success. 

Home! &c.i 

The World’s might have been like a "Donnybrook Pair, 

In case the Police had not managed things there ; 

A sharp look-out keeping, for ruffians and knaves. 

Who wisely stopp’d out of the way of their staves. 

Home ! &c. 

Our Pqrce, too, whose gallantry, sorely malign’d. 

Is fancied to areas and kitchens confined, * 

Behaved with such mingled attention and grace. 

They charm’d all the ladies who went to the place. 

Home! &c, 

Kate talks quite in raptures, and Emily, too. 

Of these pinks of courtesy — pinks, though in Uue — 

They call them — could damsel say more of a knight ? — 

The dear Police, who were so kind and polite. 

Home! &c. 

They tell us how promptly would Z., X., or A., 

Inform them, direct them, or show them the way : 

When tired, bring them chairs ; call their cab from the stand. 
Or take them safe over the road by the hand. 

Home! &c. 

Then let a snug Si.ation await Life’s decline. 

When once sturdy fists must their truncheons resign ; 

And ere his worn frame is consign’d to the loam, 

Oh, grant the Policeman a few years of home ! 

Home ! home ! short, short home ! 

Let worn-out Policemen have some place like home ! 


An Old Maid’s Question. 

We see there is an “ Animal Assueance Society.” This must he 
a prosperous concern, if, aniongst the animals whose lives are assured, 
it numbers many Cats, as it is very well known that every Cat has nine 
bves- Consequently, an Old Maid, who wanted to insure the lives of 
eight dearly-beloved Toms, would have to pay for seventy-two policies — 
unless the Society consented to make a slight reduction upon its taking 
so large a quantity. 

A Reckless Wketch insults us with the following “ Why ’s the 
Brighton Coach like a negro’s fist ? — Because it ’s a forrin’ baud.” We 
shall submit the matter to the Police. 
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THE MODERN GODIVA. 



I •WAITED for a Dean Street lecturer; 

I sat amonj? tlie nutshells in the pit, 

Watching the table and the water-botrJc ; 

And shaped a modern legend into this. 

Not only we, the tyrants of the world— 

We men, that for the flying of their wheels, 

Cry down the passed and passing omnibuses 
When we cross streets — have loved our trousers well 
And loathed to see them oversplashed ; but she 
Did more, and underwent, and overcame ; 

The woman of a thousand miles away, 

Amelia, wife to that grim Colonel, who 
Wasris far We-tt; for, when the drapers brought 
Tlieir bills for dress and fixings for his wife, 

He laid his heels upon the mantelpiece, 

And said : “ You critters, if J pay, darn me 1 ” 

Slie sought her lord and found him, where he spat 
Before the fire, inverted and alone. 

His boots six feet above him, and his hair 
A yard behind ; she told him of her 
And pleaded : ** If I wear these tucks, they must 
Go dragging in the mud, and so get torn ; 

You didn’t ought to have your dander ris 
By such as these.”— Then cut ’em oiF,” he said ; ’ 
“1 guess you won’t do that.”— “ Alas ! ” siie said, 

“ But prove me what it is I would not do.” 

Then, riled as rough as any ’coon, he said, 

« You walk in trousers thro’ our city, and 
I’ll pay it, slick I ” and then expectorating. 

He whittled, as in scorn, his rocking-chair- 
Then fled she to her dressing-room, and there 
untied the knotted shackles of her form— 

The grim man’s gift— and severed one full breadth ; 
Nor lingered ; looking like a semi-man, 

Half clad in skirts : anon she shook her dress, ' 

And shower’d the flowing flounces to her knee. 

* * * * * 

Then she walk’d fortli, clothed on with pettiloons : 
The loafers stared upon her as she walk’d ; 

And all the while she scarcely breathed for fear. 

The little foul-mouth’d boys along the street 
Had cunning eyes to see the unwonted ankles ; 

But she through all bore up, till last she saw 
A rush of cabs come thick from ofl the stand ; 

So she rode back, clothed on with pettiloons. 

* * * * 


A Yulgae Yakkeeism.— a Yankee Catholic is so fond of a winking 
Madonna over there, that he calls her a “ canvass-backed duck ! ! ” 


THE THOMPSON TESTIMONIAL. ! 

Bichard Thompson is a man of whom we should say, that he has 1 
well deserved of the commonwealth, because he has started sixpenny 
cabs, and thereby reduced the common expenditure twenty-five per cent. 
The idea of a Thompson Testimonial naturally presents itself as a 
tribute due to^ a great public benefactor; and a statue of the hero, 
mounted on his box, would at once confer a graceful compliment on | 
him, and an elegant ornament on the Metropolis, if placed on the enta- ' 
blature of Hyde Park Gate, opposite to the Burton Arch, wliere it would 
match admirably with the equestrian figure of the Duke of Wellington. 
Expense, however, is the wet blanket which envelopes the ideal , 
sculpture. The present of a whip has been proposed ; but in the opinion ' 
of most people, the whip would be more deservedly given to the extor- 
tionate insolent rascals, whom Thompson, it is to be hoped, will run ' 
down. On the whole, we believe that a Sixpenny testimonial will best 
answer the purpose ; to be quietly presented after a ride in one of 
Mr.^ Thompson’s vehicles, all the drivers of which will be empowered to , 
receive subscriptions. 


EFFECT OF THE SUB-MARINE TELEGRAPH. 

Wb have received a letter (we regret to say an unpaid one) from 
Boulogne, complaining of what the writer calls our “indecorous exulta- 
tion” about the Sub-marine Telegraph. He argues, that unpleasant 
facilities will be given to some people for interfering with other people 
by this invention. 

“ A dreary sea now flows between,” 

says he, quoting Coleridge. But soon the magic wire may be made 
the means of ensnaring the captive, who, under the old state of tilings, 
could escape to a wild freedom. The lightning fla'^h from a dun wuukl 
certainly have a thundering effect on the unhappy debtor, and he would 
find himself followed, through fire and water, in a very literal manner. 
Surely, our correspondent does not expect that the progress of science 
shall be stopped — for fear he himself should be stopped— does he ? 



Ti.mi 5— Tuesday, Dor. 2, ISol. 

Old Qent . "Lor Bless me! Paris in Sfate op Siege! Whv, when 
DID THAT Happen 2 ” 

Young Omt , "Oh! about Twentv-Five Mi.nui'rs ago.” 


Hazardous Descent of Louis Napoleon. 

The other morning — says the Parisian correspondent of the Tmee — 
“ the President of the Republic descend^ into the streets.” Tiiis may 
be said to be climbing the ladder of ambition the wrong way. Descents 
of this kind are not only dangerous in them'seives, but they furni.^sh a 
precedent to the party of disorder. By-tlie-bv, oor French friends 
should not complain of the smoke of London ; it is better to have 
Blacks descend into the streets than the Reds. 


QUERY RY CROMWELL’S GHOST, 

The new King of Hanover has offended the heralds of Germany by 
proclaiming himself as George V., inasmuch as Hanover has been a . 
kingdom under only three preceding monarcus. What will mere milk- * 
and-water Republicans say, when they flAd a King turning Fitiii.. 
Monarchy Man ? I 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI 


THE BOA AND THE BLANKET. AN APOLOGUE OF THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 






I\ ■ 

4 


Obj the balm of Paradise that came and went ! 
The silver gleams of Eden shooting down the 
trembling strings 
Of my melodious heart, 

Down — down to its coral roots ! 

I dashed aside the human tear; and—yes — 
prepared my«elf 


Did she think of him a bit the less ? 

Thoughts crowd upon me — cry move on ! 

And now I am here ; and whether I will or no, 
I feel I’m jolly ! 

The cameleons are a«leep, and, like the Cabinet, 
(Of course I mean the Whigs,) 


With will, drunk from the eyes of Hope, to Know not, when they rise to-morrow, 








gaze upon the Snake ! 

The Boa I! 

The Python ! ! ! 

The Anaconda ! ! ! ! 

A Boa was there ! A Boa ’neath Crystal Roof ! 
And rabbits, taking the very moonlight in their 


Whaf colour they will wake ! — 

The baby elephant seems prematurely old : 
Its infant hide all corrugate with thoughts 
Of cakes and oranges given it by boys ; 
Alas in Chancery now, and paralytic ! 
This is very sad. No more of it ! 


paw^ ^ ^ inuumiguL m .uerr j Ape-»the many-coloured 

Washed their meek faces. Washed, then '^ight ’• 

honij’d > liast marked, him, with nose of scarlet 


I hopp’d ! 

“ And so, (L couldn’t help it) so,” 
“ the ancient Snake — 


I groaned— 


It is talked of Wow ! Was talkedof Yesterday ! That milk-whi'e thing-and innocent-trustful 

May be muttered to-morrow. What ? ^n(J then. Death — Death — 

iHB Boa THAT Bolted the Blanket. A.nd lo ! there, typical, it is-it is- 


The Boa t-hat Bolted the Blanket. 
Speckled Euthusiast ! 

It was full moon’s full moonlight ! The Shilling 
I had paid down at the Gate, 


sealing-wax, 

And so be-coloured with prismatic hues, 

As though he had come from ^ky to earth — 
Sliding and wiping a fresh-painted rainbow ! 



'Phe Blanket > ” Hush ! I have made a perfect circle! 

Dead shred of living thing that cropped the And at the Snake-House once agaml.stanid! 

And, tl?ouTliWss, bleated forth its little Murder! Dreadful Acci- 

^ ■ To bs conceived — Oh, perhaps I 

Away ! I will not tarry ! Let the Boa sleep. Described— Oh, never I 
And Rabbits, that have given bills to destiny, Keepers are up, and crowd about the box— 
Meet his demand at three and six months’ The Boa’s box— wiili unconcerned rabbits ! 


Seemed hung in Heaven. To Newton’s Eye 
(As Master of the Mint,) 

A Splendid, yea Celestial Shilling ! 

I was alone, with Nothing to Speak of 
But Creation ! 


date I 

(We know such boas and rabbits. 

Know we not ?) 

Let me pass on I 

And here ’tis cool ; nay, even cold 
Without the Snake-House ! 

The Moon still glistens, and again I think’ 

Ui Multitudes who’ve paid and stared, and 
yawned and wandered here ! 

" he city muckworm, who 

From peacock orient, scarce could tell a cock 

Of hay ! 


Not so the Boa! Look ! Behold! 

And where the Blanket? 

In the Boa’s inside place ! The Monster mark ! 
How he writhes and wrestles with the wool, as 
though 

He had within him rolls and rolls 
Of chokimr, suffocating influenza,) 

That lift his eyes from out their sockets!— Of 
fleecy phlejfm 

That will neither in nor out, but mid-way 
Seem to strangle ! 

Silence and wonder setile on the crowd; 

From whom instincively, and breathlessly. 


Yes ! Gigantic Noah’s Ark of twenty times her Though be ye sure, a guinea from a giiinea-nio A&cend two pregnant questions 


tonnage. 


He knows, and (as for money) 

Tn I •- 1 !• ... 


Lay crouched, and purring, and velvety, and Ever has his squeak fur ’t ! 


fanged pau'^ed the wise, sagacious man, 

About me ! Master of probabilities ! 

Cane-coloured tygers'-^rug-spofted Leopards— He sees the tusk of elephant— the two tusks- 
Snakes (ah, Cupid !) knit and interknit— to true And, with a thought, cuts ’em into cubes— 
love knots xind with another thought— another— an 

Semblable ! another — 


xind with another thought - 
another — 


-another — and 


Striped Zebra— Onager Calcitrant— Common Tells (to himselO how oft, in twenty 


Ass, 

And I — and all were there^ 1 

The bushy Squirrel with his half-cracked Nut, 

Slept. ^ The Boar of Allemagne snored. 

The Lion’s Cage was hot witli heat of blood ; 
And Peace in Curtain Ring linked two Ring 
Doves! 

In Gardens Zoological and Regent, 

I, meditating, stood 1 








Those spot red squares shall come up sixes ! 
And this in living elephant I 

And Her Majesty has trod these Walks 
Accompanied 

Prince Albert, 

The Prince oe Wales, 

The Princess Royal. 

And 

The Rest of the Royal Children !- 


& 


“ Vi'ill the boa bolt the blanket? 

Will the blanket choke the boa? ” — ^3 
Such the problem I 

And then men mark and deduce 
Differently. 

hlavhet is 'Evglantl: the Boa the Pope, 
Will the Pope disgorge Jm 

The Blanket'' s Free Trade: the Corn-gorged 
Folk 

Is the Boa with plenty stifled P • 

“ The Blanket ^s Reform to gag the mob^ 

And nought to satisfy 

But I, a lofty and an abstract man, 

A creature of a higher element 

Than ever nourish^ the wood 

Ordained lor ballot-boxes — I 

Say nothing ; until a Keeper comes to me, and, 

Hooking his fore-finger in his forehead’s lock, 

Says— “ What ’s your opinion, Sir? 

if Boas will bolt Blankets, Boas must : 





And still the Moon looked wondrous like a Bbe saw the Tyger ! 



Shilling ! 

Impartial Moi n, that showed me all i 

My heart fluttered' as tbo’ winged fromMercury ! 
I moved — approached the Snake- House ! 


Did she tliink of Tippoo Saib’s Tyger’s Head ? 
She saw the L’on ! 

'I '^oufiht she of one of her own Arms ? 

Sh<* Old not see the Un’corn ; but 
(With her gracious habits of condescension) 



If Snakes will rush upon their end, why not ” 
“Aly friend,” said J, “The Blanket and the 
Boa— 
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You will conceive me— are a type,yes, just a type, 
Of this our day. 

The dumb and monstrous, tasteless appetite 
Of stupid Eoa, to gobble up for food 
What needs must scour, or suffocate, 

Not nourish ! 

My friend ; let the wool of that one blanket 
Warm but the back of one live sheep, 

And the Boa would bolt the animal entire. 

And flourish on his meal, transmuting flesh and 
bones, 

And_turning them to healthful nutriment ! 


Believe this vital truth ; 

The stomach may take down and digest 
And sweetly, too, a leg of mutton ; 

That would turn at and reject 
One little ball of worsted ! ” 

On saying this, I turned away ; 

Feeling adown the small-o’-tne back 

That gentle warmth that waits upon us, when 

WE KNOW 

We have said a good thing ; 

Knowing it better than the vain world 


Ever can or ever will. 

Reader, I have sung my song ! 

The Boa and the B ^ like new-found stai*. 

Is mine no longer; but the world’s ! — 

Tell me, how nave I sung it? With what 
note? 

With note akin to that immortal bard 
The snow-white Swan of Avon ? 

Or haply, to that 
— Bara avis^ 

— That has 

—“Tried Warren’s?” 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

When a man makes his wife a handsome present, it is a sign they 
have been quarrelling lecently. 

When a young lady “has a very bad cold, or else she’d be delighted,” 
&o., it is rather a dangerous sign that, when once she sits down to 
the piano, she will probably not leave it for the remainder of the 
evening. 

When a gentleman' loses his temper in talking, it is a tolerably correct 
sign that he is getting “ the worst of the argument.” 

When a lady falls into liysterics, or faints, you may safely look upon 
it, without being in tlie least accused of waut of charity, as a sign of 
extreme weakness on her part. 

Wiieu you see the servant carrying under her apron a bottle of soda- 
water into a house, you may at once seize it as a sure sign that some 
one has been drinking over-night. ^ ^ . r 

When you see a 'fheatre breaking out with a violent eruption of 
bills, and posters, and placards, proclaiming “ a Blaze of Triumph,” or 
“ an Unprecedented Success,” you may view it as a true sign that that 
[ Theatre is not doing much. 

When you see a shop bursting out in the same way, you may follow 
it as a sign which will safely guide you to the same conolusion. 

When the children are always up in tlie nursery, you may construe it 
into a sure sign that the mother does not care much about tbem.^ 

When an author invites a number of his literary friends and critics to 
dinner, you may take it as an infallible sign that he is about to bring 
out a new book. 

When you see a pursy old gentleman rise on his legs, and request 
“ the 1 idies and gentlemen to (ill their glasses,” you may consider it a 
hopelejss sign that he is about to propose a toast, and you may as well 
make up your mind from that moment there will be an end to the 
amusement of the evening. 

When you see tiie ‘Madyof the house” casting her eye anxiously 
round the dinner-table, in the hope of catching tlie other ladies’ eyes, 
you may put it dovvn as a prophetic sign that you will shortly lose the 
society of the ladies,” who, rising in a body, and retiring into the 
cliawiu-r-rooin, will “leave the gentlemen to enjoy their wine” (as it 
gentlemen could only enjoy wine by themselves) ! 

When the host asks, “ Will you have any more wine, gentlemen? 
you may take it as a prrtty broad sign that you are expected to * go 
up-stairs and join the ladies”— and that liis next speech will be, if not 
in those very words, very nearly to that effect, , na- 

When a young couple are seen visiting a “ Cheap Furniture Mart, 
yon may interpret it iato a pretty fair sign that “the happy day” is not 

far distant. i. -r» -i 

When you see a man go up in a balloon, or turn Director of a llail- 
way, or the Lessee of a Play-House, you have a right, if you like, to 
look upon it as a sign of Madness. ^ ^ i v a 

WHien tlie boys btigin to tear up their books, it is a sign the holidays 
are about to commence. ^ . . . . i m 

When tiio subject of an article is exhausted, it is a sign to leave ofi. 


P^ifW 
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WILL WATCH IN THE CITY. 

-.A'' ^ ^ Bn name of “Will Watch, 

■A If f**® close of an 

|l I* evening’s recrea- 

wherein 1 hat 

/ SW f L ■' I brated. The pre- 

^ sent abode of Mu. 

I ^ William Watch 

i _ ‘ f I supposed to be 

f \ 7* rather a solitary 
'"TNsv ^ small re- 

f ’ W* ' where on some 

^ which the waves 

dash, and the wind 

whistles, and near 

whereunto the electric fluid has smitten a certain tree. This is incorrect. 
Will Watch exists at present in the City of London, under m alias 
indeed, but alive^ and kicking, as hiard as he can kick with his heels, 
against public opinion, which disapproves of him. ^ Fancy pictures lliis 
eminent conr.rabandist as an able-bodied seaman in flerce mustaches, 
long curls, a Flushing jacket, a white kilt, jack boots, and a leather vi-aist- 
band, whereby hangs a cutlass, and wherein are stuck a dirk find several 
pairs of pistols. But the real Mr. Watch is remaikable for the ro- 
tundity, rather than the muscularity or symmetry, of his proportion. His 
costume is that of a respectable citizen ; roomy but pot otherwise loose. 
About his person he sometimes wears a gold chain, much exceeding 
in circumference the belt of the ideal Watch. He differs froin the 
imaginary smuggler, also, in generally sporting gaiters instead of jack- 
boots; his lower extremities being subject to an affection requiring 
att‘*ntion to warmtli, Sucji is the Will Watch of the City, whose 
last great achievement consisted in smuggling four words into an Act of 
Parliament, and thereby enabling himself and his crew to levy black- 
mail on all the coal brought within twenty miles of London. This is 
the smuggler Will Watch, whose exploics might most appropriately 
be sung at a Coal Hole. 

As the City Will Watch cannot much longer be suffered to commit 
his depredations on our hearths arid our homes, it is probable that he 
will soon be “done uo” in his nefarious bu*iness; and then, perhaps, 
in our visits to the Bank, we shall see an Aldermanic figure, of dim iiLhed 
corpulence, slinking about the purlieus of the Mansion-House, and 
inviting the passenger of youthful or agricultural appearance into the 
slums, to inspect a box of foreign cigars. 


Curious Comcidcnce. 

Wordsworth tells us of his hero, Peter Bell, that— 

A pritnrosft by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 

A likeness to Peter may be found in his namesake, Jacob Bell, M.P . 
As Peter looked with uidillVrence on the beautiful objects of Nature, 
so doth Jacob on similarly beautiful ones of Society. May we not say 
of the hero of St. Albans, that — 

A govoreign with a yellow rtm 
A yellow metal was to liim, 

And it was nothing more. 

An Impudent Cabman. — A Cabman rebuts the charge against bis 
fraternity of extorting more than eight-pence a-mile, by the argument 
that eight-pence is their mean fare. 


City Reform. 

We are told in the papers that the Council-room of the Mansion 
I House wants ventilating. Ihis is not the only Room for improvement, 
we are afraid, in the Mansion House ; for, if you ask us, we think that 
tlie whole system of management that is pursued there, and in other 
offices ol the Corporation, stands in the greatest need of ventilation. 

Consolation for Oxford. 

OxEORD has, hitherto, been considered as a nursery for statesmen ; 
but the fact that not one individual has been found to take the highest 
honours there this year, has given rise to some aporehensioa that Alma 
Mater has turned out no future Premier, or Lord Chancellor, in 1851. 
But though no Oxford man has taken the first class, it is expected, on 
the whole, tiiat there will be an average number of Oxonians in the 
Parliamentary train. 
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ERIE THOUGHTS ON A CERTAIN ETENT AND 
A CERTAIN PRINCE. 

Well ! — ne’er I knew, till tanglit it thus, 

— Till this last news flashed o’er the wave — 

The worst harm that a Tyrant does, 

Is what he does when in his grave ! 

It seems, the corpse of Greatness dead, 

Like vulgar corpses here in town, 

May such a ghastly vapour spread 
As serves to knock a nation down ! 

It floats about—they call it Glory— 

Its sickly haze enshrines a spark, 

And — oh, fine moral of the storj[ — 

Shines clearest when the sky is dark ! 

The people watch the sparkle fair. 

Within the vapour in the night. 

And think the ignu fatuzis there 
A steady, useful, beacon-light. 

And, Oh ! fair spark, and purple haze. 

The people cry, who watch the tomb, 

Till, in the middle of their gaze, 

It chokes their I reedom into gloom ! 

Well I I ’d prefer the former lot, 

And live upon my little wits, 

Uather than shine— conspicuous Spot— 

Upon the sun of Austerlitz ! 

I ’d really rather slink about 
Prom idle house to gambling den — 

Than send a stolen Eagle out 
To lap the blood of gallant men : 

—Than steal along, with muffled spite, 

To catch Prance sleeping on the watch 
And wreathe with laurels, prigg’d at night. 

The bowl of my debased debauch ! 

Perhaps, though, Paris up will bring. 

To make the most of her disaster, 

Tliis little image of a King, i 

Made of her very poorest Plaster % 


DISAGREEABLE TRUTH. 

Soldier. Now, then ! You must Move away from here ” 
Rude Boy. ‘*Ah I But tott mustn’t, Old Feller!” 


Perhaps, she’ll stick it up thus, yet. 
And go to play, — for some suppose 
Such fickle people only fit 
For domirms and dominoes I 


A EEW SUPPOSITIONS. 

Suggested ly tMjtate of things in France. 

XTPPOSE the head of the Executive, 
or the Minister for the time 
being, were to take it into his 
head one morning to abolish the 
Houses of Parhament : 

Suppose some of the members 
elected by large constituencies, 
were to think it a duty to go 
and take their seats, and were 
to be met at the doors by swords 
and bayonets, and were to be 
wounded, and taken off to prison 
for the attempt : 

Suppose the Minister, having 
been harassed by a few Parlia- 
mentary debates and discussions, 
were to send off to Newgate or 
the House of Correction a few 
of the most eminent members 
of the opposition such as the 
Disraelis, the Grahams, the 
. , Gladstones, the Barings, and 
a sprinkling of the Humes, the Wakleys, the Walmsleys, the 
CoBDENs, and the Brights ; 

Suppose the press having been found not to agree with the policy of 
the Minister, he were to peremptorily stop the publication of the Times. 
Herald^ Chronicle^ Bost, Advertiser, Daily News, Globe, 8cc., &c., ana 
limit the organs of intelligence to the Government Gazette, or one or two 


other prints that would write or omit just what he, the Mmister, 
might please ; 

Suppose, when it occurred to the public t^t these measures were not 
exactly in conformity with the law, the Minister were to go or send 
some soldiers down to Westminster Hall, shut up the Courts, send 
the Lord Chancellor about his business, and tell Lords Campbell, 
Cranworth, and all the rest of the high judicial authorities, to make 
the best of their way home : , j. • i 

Suppose a few Members of Parliament were to sign a protest against 
these proceedings ; and suppose the documents were to be tom doyra 
by soldiers, and the persons signing them packed off to Coldbath Fields 
or Pentonville : 

Suppose all these things were to happen with a Parliament elected 
by Universal Suffrage, and under a Republican form of Government : 

And lastly — 

Suppose we were to be told that this sort of thing is liberty, and 
what we ought to endeavour to get for our own country Should we 
look upon the person telling us so, as a madman, or a knave, ori both ? 
and should we not be justified in putting him as speedily and as un- 
ceremoniously as possible— outside our doors ? 


Our Duty as Regards the Fare. 

(To the Chancellor of ilie Exchequer.) 

“ Right Hon. Sir^ — The duty on cabs amounts to eighteen-pence a 
day. Couldn’t you divest the tax of its oddity? I mean the odd six- 
pence. Don’t you think that the reduction would be compensated by 
the public taking an additional quantity of cab ? If you would trust 
to me in this business, I am as sure I should satisfy you as ihai 

“lam, One Bob.” 





LOUIS NAPOLEON’S COUP D’ETAT. 

Cutting up his (loose for the (Jolden Eggs, 
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FROM JOHN THOMAS, IN PARIS. 

Vang Doo. Bew River Zee, Raris, 3 December, 1851. 


0, Mary Ann ! 0, Mary Ann ! 

Well may you bless your stars, 

You ’re living in a quiet land. 

Away from Coodytars, 

You ’d never sneer at home, and wish 
That you was here instead, 

If you only knew what petty pangs 
Is a frenchman’s daily bread. 

Oh ! when I think what foolish folk 
This City do contain, 

I can’t quite fathom why it ’s call’d 
Department of the Sane. 

They ’ve been and filled the streets with troops, 
With Marshal Lor to lead ’em ; 

And you way guess them soldiers take 
Great liberties with freedom. 

For ’twixt the Assembly and the Prince 
There ’s been a final fight, 

And he has changed the Law of May 
Into the Law of Might. 

Long while, it seems, these silly men 
Did nothing but dispute ; 

But finding talking did no good, 

Besoived to have a Mute.’^ 

* Mb. John Thom-as probably means imeutes. 


So, at the house of Mister Baze, 

I'hese foolish plotters met ; 

(We’ve got green Ba’ze at home you know, 
But none green as yet), 

Thpir schemes the Prince don’t tell us yet. 
For fear we should abhor ’em. 

But says, they meant to break the law. 

And so he broke it for ’em. 

And one John Darms he sent to seek 
The plotters far and near ; 

And took ’em all away in vans. 

With bagnets in their rear. 

And Tears, the cause of all this woe. 

He managed to secure ; 

And sent him safe away to Ham, 

His wicked tongue to cure. 

And then to lessen our alarm. 

He made a proclamation, 

A-bidding all tlie army rise , 

And calm our hagitation, 

“ These fellows said you should be slaves,— 
1 say you shan’t,” sez he ; 

“ And 1 ’ve got fifty thousand men. 

Who’ll force you to be free.” 


Now what will be the hend of this 
There ’s no one here can tell ; 

For some folks think they ’ll make the Prince 
An Emperor as well. 

“For isn’t he as good,” they say, 

“ As him we had before ? 

If he was a Napoleon 
This one ’s a Louis Dore ? ” 

Some think the Socialists will rise 
And end his troubled days, 

And send him in a chaise and pair 
Away to Pare la shays. 

Some wish the Abltnes party hack, 

Sopfie hope they may miscarry, 

And in their love for Henry Sink, 

Quite sink the Count de Parry. 

But as for me, I’ve seen enough, 

Nor longer wish to roam ; 

And while they make so free abroad, 

I ’ll be a slave at home. 

John Thosias, 

Valet to the Mabquis of Cababas, 
Her Madgesty's (Jkargy dafair. 

To Miss Mary Anjt Stokes, 

ITupper Ousemaid, 

Ho, 30, B Square. 


“WHO IS LE NEWTON?” 

B gence from Lisbon says 

at CIntra, in the Tagus, -were 
Leandevy Arethvsay&(i\ and 
s Hewtm Trench steam-sloop.’^ 

10 is Le Newton We 
mong us once a Newton 
^AC Newton, if we do 
mistake— who discovered 
;sin the heavens, and so 
. And the French have 
the ill-taste and the 
ill-manners to give 
the name of a mere 
astronomer— a sky- 
sweeper — to a steani- 
j sloop. Let them. Our 
I Admiralty sn^p its 
fingers at such fop-, 
(4 pery; and very pro- 
1 per, too. Why should 

' after sages and philo- 

have in our voca- 
bulary such glorious, heart-inspiring names as Blazer, Boxer, Growler, 
Spitfire, and Cat^o^ -Mountain F 




BILL OF THE FBENCH PLAY. 

o 

THEATRE FRAN CAIS, ELYS EE ! 

Sole Manager, M. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 

Every Day, until a farther Coup Retat, will be presented the Laughable 
Farce, entitled, 

THE PRENCH BEPITBIIC; or, PEEEBOM IK PETTEES!! 

Principal Characters by MM. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, Boubter, 
Turgot, St. Arnaud, Ducos, &c., and Fortune: together 

with a large corps of Supernumeraries. 

In addition to whom, the Performance will be supported by 

THE ENTIRE STRENGTH OP THE PRENCH ARMY!!! 

To give every facility for Criticism, and the exercise of Unbiassed 
Opinion, 

THE PREE LIST, WITHOUT THE EXCEPTION OP THE PRESS, IS 
ENTIRELY SUSPENDED ! I ! ! 

In preparation, and will be duly announced, 

A Revival of the grand serio-comic-melo-dramatic Spectacle, 
THE EMPIRE!!!! 

Liberty, Bguality, Fraternity ! {No" Money Returned, 


POLICE EXTRAORDINARY. 

Great excitement was occasioned at Guildhall, a few mornings ago, 
by the appearance of a person, charged before the sitting Alderman 
with shooting dry rubbish into Mr, BuncBs letter-box. 

The case was that of '‘an unhappy youth”— he would give no other 
name— who pleaded guilty to the charge of having thrown i he following 
missile into the office, l.o the great annoyance of the inhabitants :— 

“ When is a hunter like a carpenter ?— When he scours the plain.” 

A Solicitor who attended for Mr. Punch observed that this was not 
the only offence; for the same individual had asked, 

“ Why is the new seat of Government in India like the old one ?— 
Because it is similar (Simla).” 

The worthy Alderman regretted to see a person so young in a position 
so degraded. . 

The prisoner, who had nothing to say, was fully committed. 

Leader on the Last French Revolution.— Louis Napoleon 
is a Schoolmaster, who finding that Young France has got his sum all 
wrong, has made him rub it clean out and begin it over again. 


THE CHARGE OF A TITULAR ARCHBISHOP AGAINST 
HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMEINT. 

The “Lion of Judah,” who pretends to be “Aroiibishop of 
Tuam,” is reported by the Freeman^ s Journal as having, at a public 
I dinner, or rather, we should think, considerably after the dinner, made 
I a speech, wherein he represents certain Irish emigrants as liaving been 
sent out in an unseaworthy vessel and drowned. According to our 
Hibernian contemporary, the Lion added : 

“ This is not a scene drawn from fancy. The vessel is said to have sailed from tbe 
next hfadland, almost witbm sight oi your own town ; and 13 eb Maje-sty’s Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, in his next desj^atches to the King of Naples, or the EwPEiiOB of 
Austbia, rr tlie PoPE himself, may he able to inhtruct them on the economical system, 
hy which "Whig sentimentalists can dispose of the nuisance of a poor population* 

If this language means anything, it is an accusation against the 
Queen’s Ministers of having got rid of Irish paupers by ^wilful 
murder. Was it really uttered by the Lion? for we don’t believe aH 
we read in an Irish paper, even about him. Assuming him to have 
spoken it. we should say we could only hope he was drunk, but were 
very much afraid he was sober. 
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PROCLAMAlTION OE the president of the LITSRAPcY 
REPUBLIC TO THE METROPOLITAN POLICE. 

S self-constituted Dictator of 
the British Empire, Mr. 
JBunch descended into 
the streets, and issued 
the followinar proclama- 
tion to the Police : — 
“Policemen! Be proud 
of your mission; you 
will save the country; 
for I count upon you to 
take up those subjects 
that are too dangerous 
for me to handle, and to 
cause to be respected the 
rights of pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, of which I am 
the representative. 

“For a long time you 
have suffered, ]^e me, 
by the obstructions cre- 
ated about four o'clock 
every afternoon by the 
vehicles in Fleet Street. 

Those obstacles shall be 
broken down. The Lokd Mayou and Aldermen have disregarded the 
authority which I hold from the whole nation. The Corporation has 
ceased to exist. 

^ “ I make a modest appeal to the people, and I say to them — Either 
give me the means of controlling the cab and omnibus men, or choose 
another in my place. 

^ “ You have been treated as cupboard-lovers, and consumers of broken 
victuals. Your heroic disinterestedness having been Ihus branded, you 
were stigmatised as Crushers, and yet you are the Mite of the Alphabet. 

“ Remain immovable within the rules of your Inspector and Super- 
intendent. And, by your imposing attitude, encourage the drunk and 
disorderly to exert their powers of timely reflection. Be ready to 
resist any attack on the windows of 85, Fleet Street. 

“ Policemen, I do not speak to you of the associations which my 
name recalls.^ They .are engraven on many wood-blocks. We are 
united by indissoluble ties — the principle of Process is yours as well 
as mine. In urging society to move on, there has been a community 
between us of glory and misfortune. There will be in future com- 
munity of sentiments and resolutions for the order and tranquillity of 
Fleet Street. 

“ Given at the Corner of Bride Court, this 11th December. j 

“Louis Napoleon Punch.” 



MRS. BAKER^S PET. 

THE MOENING AETEE THE PET’S EIRST NIGHT AT MR. BAKER’S. 

Scene. 3.— Y7/(? JDinwg^room at Blossom Terrace, with the table spread for 

breakfast, 

Mr. and Mrs. Baker have risen, dressed, and come down to breakfast 
silence. Mr. Baker's feelings on the subject of the Befs over-night 
performance are too big for words; Mrs. Baker deeply the 
brutality of Mr. B.'s conduct in consigning the Fet to the Yard^ but 
is rather afraid to approach the subject, 

Mrs. Baker {sternly). Another cup of tea, Mii. Baker ? 

Mr. Baker. No — {pushes his cup from him, coldly), 

Mrs. Baker {making a dash into conversafmi, with forced cheerfulness). 
He got quite quiet towards morning, my dear. 

Mr. Baker {fiercely). I '11 tell you what it is, Mrs. Baker, some- 
thing must be done with that dog. 

Mrs. Baker, I was sure he oughtn't to be pui- into the yard. If he 
stays in-doors at night, he'll protect the premises, and we shan’t have 
the noise we had last night. 

Mr, Baker, I really think 

rfde is interrupted by Mrs. Baker's rising and going to the door. 

, Mrs. Baker {calling). Scamp ! Scampy ! 1 wonder where he can be ? 
\ Mr, Baker {with a momentary gleam of cheerfulness). Pei haps he's 
lost! 

Mrs. Baker {nervously). Oh, dear ! l]xo^^mi—{rings the hell) — ^though, 
I'm sure, after the treatment he had last night, poor thing — 

[Mr, 'Qii.'K.'EB.mentally compares his sufjei'ings, during the night, to those 
of the cause of them, 

Bnier Mary (Jahouring with emotion). 

Mrs. Baker. Where is the dog this morning ? 


Mary {exploding). Oh, please, 'm, Oo®k was busy trimming the chops 
for breakfast, 'm, and I was a-washing the front door steps, 'm, and the 
dogj'm, he went -right into the kitching, 'm, and took a chop clean oft 
the plate, 'm, and run out of the 'ouse, through the front door, wich the 
baker was a-coming into the front garding, and we never seen nothmk 
more of 'im, 'm. 

Mr, Baker {triumphantly). There, my dear ! 

Mrs. Baker {sadly). Oh— then, he 's lost. Dear, dear I and only the 
second morning, too ! 

Mary. Yes, 'm. . . r 

Mr. Baker {with renewed cheerfulness). Will you give me another cup ot 
tea, my dear?— Ah !— so that dog’s lost?— W^ell, now, do you know— my 
dear— I don't think he would have suited us. 

Mrs, Baker (following the erratic Scamp in imagination). Did you 
see which way he went r* 

Mary. No, 'm — he went right over me as I was a-washin’ the step, 
and I'm sure 1 was aU of a trim'mle, and never looked to see where he 
went to. 

Mrs, Baker {angrily). How often have I desired you to shut the 
garden gate in the mornings ? And what could Cook have been about 
lo let the dog get out of the kitchen, when you know he was strange, 
too ? lExit 'MlX'rx, feeling that there is nothing to he said. 

Mr, Baker {rising from table, in order to tonceal Ms exultation). Well, 
well, my dear ! let 's be thankful it 's no worse. 

Mrs, Baker {bitterly). No worse, indeed I 



Mr. Baker, He 's only taken a chop ; he might have bolted with a 
whole shoulder. 

Mrs. Baker {rising). Well, Mr. Baker, if you are done, I've s'une 
little things to buy in the lioad, and i may as well ask if they 've seen 
the poor dog. ^ [Exit Mrs. Baker, suddeMy, 

Mr. Baker {alone). Confound it all ! She's gone to look for the noisy 
brute. However, 1 must be off to the City. It 's getting on for nme." 

[Cioing. A ring is heard at the front door. 

Enter Mary. 

3rary. Please, Sir, it 's a gentleman. IGives Mr. Baker a card. 

Mr. Baker {stopping, and reading name). Puddicombe? Puhbi- 
coMBE ? Don't know any Puddicombe 1 Show the gentleman in. 

[Mary shows in Mr. PuDDicoApii, a gentleman of 51 years of age, 
with a bald head, an imposing person, a bulbous umbrella, and a 
lo7ig great coat. Mr. Puddicombe is a great orator at Vesirit 
Meetings, and is in the habit of relieving his feelings o,i 
social and domestic subjects by writing to ike “ Times ” 

Mr, Baker {bowing). Mr. Puddicombe, 1 think? Pray, sit down. 
Good morning. Sir. [Looks inter rogativcty. 

Mr. Puddicombe^ {bowing). Thank you. Ma. Baker, I presume r 
{Ke sits in a dignified manner. — J pause) I have called, Mr. Bakhr. 
on a painful subject. 
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Mr. Baker {alarmed). Painful subject, eh P 

Mr. Buddieombe {oraiorically). Djnerences between neighbours are 
always painful. We are neighbours, Mr. Baker. (Mr. Baker bows.) 

I live two doors down the How. 

Mr. Baker. Ob, indeed ! 

Mr. Buddicomhe. Mrs. Puddicombe is in delicate health, Mr.Baker i 
—extremely delicate health. She is the mother of nine children. Sir. 1 
Mr. Baker. Ah, indeed ! 2 

Mr. Buddicombe. And yoti may, therefore, naturally conceive, very 1 
dear to me, (Mr. Baker, by a rapid act of mental arithmetic^ endeavours 
to arrive at a notion how dear) Hest is essential to Mrs. Puddicombe ; ] 
for myself, I can make sacrifices. But, for Mrs. Puddicombe, I never 
make sacrifices, upon principle. Sir, you may remark we ’ve not had 
any Bunches in the How, lately. 1 

Mr. Baker. Why, I ’m from home during the day, and so — 

Mr. Buddicomhe {waving his hand). Of course, not; but it’s a fact ( 
that Bunches have disappeared from the How. I put them down. Sir. 
Mr. Baker. Ah ! 1 

Mr. Buddicomhe. And you liave probably observed that there is a 
falling-off in organ-boys. 

Mr. Baker. Why, really ! ‘ 

Mr. Buddicomhe. Being in the City during the day, you have not 
noticed it. There is a falling off in that nuisance, Sir. I did it. I 
wrote three powerful letters to the Times^ Sir ; and I gave two of them i 
— I mean the organ-boys — in charge, for refusing to move on, 

Mr.Baker {cheerfully). The neighbourhood ought really to be obliged i 
to you, Mr. Puddicombe. 

Mr. Buddicomhe. I trust so ; but the public gpod is my object, and 
the comfort of Mrs. Puddicombe. I shall continue to discharge my 
duty, Sir — {planting his umbrella firmly Letweenhis legs, and looking steadily 
at Mr. Baker). I say. Sir, I shall continue to discharge my duty. 

Mr. Baker {mildly). I’ve no doubt of it. Sir. 1 

Mr. Buddicombe {awfully). And in the discharge of that duty, Sir, I 
am come to tell you, Sir, that you are a nuisance. 

Mr. Baker {startled at being thus described). A nuisance? Me? 

Mr. Buddicombe {emphatically). A public nuisance, Sir 1 When I say - 
you, T mean that dog, Sir, which howled the whole night through in 
your back-yard. 

Mr. Baker. Oh! you heard it too, did you? Well, I assure you, I 
never got a wink of sleep all night. 

Mr. Buddicomhe, 1 am come, Sir, to say, that dog must be put down. 
Mrs. Puddicombe’s comfort and a sense of public duty alike require it. 

{A ring is heard. 

Mr. Baker. T quite agree with you, Mr. Puddicombe, and you ’ll be 
happy to hear 

Bnter Mary. 

Mary. Please, Sir, it’s a lady {presents a card). 

Mr. Baker {nervously reads card). ** SouRSor.” — Show her in. 

[ISwit Mary. 

Cor found it! I shall be late in the City. You’ll excuse me, Mr. 
Puddicombe. 

?j?iter Miss SoURSor {a lady of a certain age, who hates dogs, having 
long ago taken extensively to catd^. 

Miss Soursop {rapidly). Good morning, Sir. Mr. Baker, I believe ? 
Good im)rinng, Mr. Puddicombe. My name is Soursop, Mr. Baker 
— Miss Sou user, four doors up the How, and beg to say, that Pfe 
seen the agent this morning to see the landlord, and say, that cither 
that dog or i quit this neighbourhood. 

Mr. Baker. Tiuit dog again. Ma’am ! — that is, it ’s Mrs. Baker’s dog. 
Miss Sonrsop. Keally, Sir, I ’m astonished at Mrs. Baker, — and in 
such a quiet neighbourhood, too! and the animal may have hydrophobia 
—for 1 am sure there ’s no saying what he may have, judging from the 
horrid noise he made last night. 

Mr. Baker. Oh, llien, you heard it, Ma’am ? 

Miss Boursop {indignantly) . Heard it, Sir ? It ’s shameful. Sir ! 

Mr. Baker. I assure you it kept me awake all night ; it was just under 
our window* But there ’s one thing you will be glad to hear 

Bnter Mary. 

Mary. It ’s a gentleman, Sir. 

Mr. Baker. Oh— Well? {Aside) There’s the second omnibus 
gone by ! 

Bnter Ma.tor Parktks Hawker. The Major is a gentleman with 
a reddish nose, gre^ hair, a close-buttoned blue frock, and a 
geneud y exaggerated military appearance. He once belonged to 
the militia ; is fond of talking of “ ours and is believed in the 
neighbourhood to have served with distinction through all the 
Muropeun tears of the century. He has a habit of expressing a 
wish for gmtlemmify satisfaction on slight provocation. He looks 
on Mr, Baker as d snob. 

Major Parky* s llaieker {bowing stiffly). Mr. Baker, I presume ? My 
name in Hawker- Pakkyns Hawkek- Major Pahkyns Hawker. 
[Mr* Bakhi, duly overpowered, bows at each recurrence of the name, 
with its stupendous additions. 1 


Major Barhyns Hawker. By gad. Sir, it ’s scandalous I 

Mr. Baker. Scandalous ! What’s scandalous ? 

Major Barkyns Hawker. That dog, last night, Sir. 

Mr. Baker {breaking out). Confound the dog ! 

Major Barkyns Hawker. As an old campaigner. Sir, I’m used to rough 
it; but, by gad, I’d sooner sleep on a ten-gun field battery, than 
two doors off that dog of yours. And I mean to say. Sir, as a gentle- 
man living -here, and having property in the neighbourhood, / don’t 
mean to stand it. 

Mr. Buddicombe. I have come to the same conclusion. Major 
Hawker. 

Miss Soursop. We certainly will not stand it. 

Mr. Baker. Well, but don’t I tell you, it annoyed me more than any- 
body ? I was nearest to it. 

Major Barkyns Hawker. In one word. Sir, do you meau to shoot the 
dog? Yes, or no, Sir ? No fencing with the question. Sir. Yes, or no? 

Mr. Baker {warming). Sir ! I don’t understand this sort of language 
being used to a man m his own house. 

Major Barkyns Hawker {Wtily). Pooh, Sir! 

Mr. Baker deoiling over). Pooh, Sir ? What do you mean by pooh. 
Sir? 

Mr. Buddicombe. Now, Mr. Baker, restrain yourself. 

Miss Soursop. It ’s no use getting into a passion. Sir, as you’re clearly 
in the wrong. 

Mr. Baker {restraining himself with difficulty). Don’t I tell you there’s 
nobody suffered last night from that d — d dog as much as I did? 
But, as to shooting the dog, it isn’t necessary; for I’m happy to tell 
you he ’s lost. 

Major Barhyns Hawker. Oh! ah! Then I withdraw the word “Pooh!” 
In that case 1 shall be quite satisfied. 

Mr. Buddicomhe. Thab alters the case. I did intend to have written 
to the Times. 

Miss Soursop. Well, if he ’s lost 

Mr. Baker {pleasantly). Yes ; I can’t tell you how glad I was to learn 
that he ’d run away with a chop. {A ring is heard. Mrs. Baker is 
heard outside.) And here’s my wife, who will tell you the same. And 
[ must leave her to settle the matter, for I really must be off to the 
City. 

Mrs. Baker {entering, radiant). Well, my dear ! — {sees the visitors) Oh I 
— ^I beg your pardon — I only wished to say that I’ve found the dog ! 

Mr. Baker {starting up in a rapture of rage). Found that dog! {An 
omnihfis basses) And there’s the third omni):ms gone by 1 

Mr. Buddicomhe {looking at Mm sternly, leaning on his umbrella). In 
that case, Baker — 

Major Baxkyns HmoJeer {drmmtg himself up proicdly). Then I must re- 
peat the observation Poolt I 

Miss Soursop (bitterly). Oh, if the horrid brate ’s come back again I 

3frs. Baker {looking to Mb. 3&.Kmfor an explanatioii). My dear? 

[Scamp rushes in joyously from the passage. Mr. Ba ker makes a wild 
stab at him with a toasting fork. Mr. Puddicombe, Major 
Parkyns Hawker, artd Miss Soursop look daggers at Mr. 
Baker, Mrs. Baker, ana the dog alternately. 

Tableau—and Scene closest 


TEE THUS AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 

j — ^ VERY one knows that the 

Moks. Jullien is re- 
markable for the pains he 
^ takes, when getting np a 

quadrille, to have 
everything about it per- 
fectljr characteristic and 
A ^ genuine. It is well known 

Swiss Qua- 

J ® made a long tour 

in Switzerland, ana that 
\) the horns on which the 

Is n i -ill. Bam des Vaches was 


1 played, were cows* horns, 

I \ji . picked up on the spot, 

I U? ' and selected on a-cou-stic 

I principles. 

I 51 1 "i :■! ^ Whenever he sits down 

j \ !'/ I '‘"rlii/ if write a False de deux 

i ■ ■ ■ — — ■ temps, he has before him 

two clocks, quite at va- 

■' riance wif.h each other; 

and so great is his enthu- 
siasm in everything he undertakes, that he could not write the Indian 
Quadrille in anything but Indian ink, which he caused to be brought all 
tlie from Delhi, in order that the composition should be, like his 
fame. In-del (h)i-bie. 
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THE MODERN DAMOCLES. 


THE MAN OE THE DIAMOND JACKET. 

PpiircB Estebhazt, whilst in this country, made the most brilliant 
reputation on record by means of_ his jacket, covered as it was 
with diamonds. A starlight night in a sharp frost was nothing so 
resplendent as be-diamonded Estbbhazx. There was enough in, or on, 
the man to set up ten armies of glaziers for ten Crystal Peaces; and, 
therefore, Prince Esterhazy has an especial claim upon the credence 
of Englishmen, when, after late consideration, he takes up the pen to 
assure us that Kossuth is altogether unworthy of our sympathy, and 
in fact, that “ that person ’’ is not a bit better than he ought to be; 
being of low origin, and, of course, not born to a diamond jacket. Then 
the Prince lauds the House of Hapsbutlg; and of course we believe all 
that the Prince says. Who would dispute the respectability of Feachm, 
when vouched for by Mat-o^-the-Mint F 
And then a Batthtany, dating from Brighton, writes to thank the 
irmce for his admirable letter. Batthtany is a noble name; has 
been nobly borne ; and is nobly enshrined in the gratitude of Hungary. 
But does that Batthyany date from Brighton? The race of the 
patriot is hardly run at Newmarket or Epsom. 

A Conundrum for Young Nero. * 

]^Y it please your imperial majesty. Why is your magnificent empire ‘ 
01 Austna—according to the last accounts of the money market — ^like 
unto a Maintenon cutlet ? - < 

Of course, your imperial majesty ^ives it up.” 

^ Because may it please your imperial greatness — ^it is done brown 
in its own paper. i 


THE EEGULAE FLAT. 

Tune, — ^'DonnybrooTt Fair'* 

Oh ! how common a buck is a reckless young heir ! 
Deficient in brains, but with money to spare, ^ 

’Mong sharpers and black-legs, who spends his last crown ; 
Then goes to Boulogne, or is flung upon Town, 

With his horse-jockey pleasures, and folly so green. 

To his College or Regiment the simpleton goes. 

Where he gambles, he races, he drives, and he rows ; 

Loses hundreds on hundreds by bet after bet, 

And a great many very large sums at roulette. 

With his horse-jockey pleasures, and folly so green. 

A stud of fine horses— black, chestnut, and srey, 

A four-in-hand pony-chaise, dog-cart, and sleigh, 

He sports, quite regardless of cost and expense. 

Till his cash is all gone, and his debts are immense, 

With his horse-jjckey pleasures, and folly so grcv-n. 

Of a rascally set he ’s the king and the tool, 

Who flatter, and cozen, and rob the poor fool ; 

And cocker’d whilst duped by the villanous crew. 

He sneers at the steady, and lionest, and true, 

With his horse-jcckey pleasures, and folly so gr.ien. 

Ere at manhood arrived, lie has spent his estate ; 

Eor money he raises with bills at post-date ; 

No matter, he borrows again, and away 
Goes the loan, too, in carriages, races, and play, 

With his horse-jockey pleasures, and folly so green, 

Plate and furniture pawned, now the needful supply ; 
Destined, also, ’mid gamblers and swindlers to ny ; 

Till at last he ’s reduced to a pauper, and, worse. 
Overloaded with debt, — not a coin in his purse. 

With his horse-jockey pleasures, and folly so.'green. 

To his mother or sister the prodigal hies, 

And vows reformation, and snivels and cries ; 

His debts he prevails on the women to pay, 

And runs into others the very next day, 

With his horse-jockey pleasures, and folly so green. 

By this loving brother and dutiful son, 

Again and again the poor creatures are done; 

Their resources, at length, are exhausted, and fail ; 

Writs are out Against our friend, and he ’s clapp’d into gaol, 
With his horse-jockey pleasures, and folly so green. 

The youth figures, lastly, in one of the Courts, 

And shines in the Law or Insolvent Reports, 

That tell us the same story, day after day, — 

Of rascals’ and simpletons’ betting and play. 

With his horse-jockey pleasures, and folly so green. 

How strangely alike are these silly young men ! 

As closely as sheep of one breed in a pen ; 

There ’s one stamp on them all— every dolt of tlie class— 
Lika the uniform stripe on the back of the ass, 

With their hoise-jockey pleasures, and folly so green. 

It were something to be an original fool ; 

But these blades appear boobies by measure and rule : 
Would they read but the papers, their pride it might shame, 
To see themselves looking so basely the same. 

With their horse-jockey pleasures, and folly so green. 

To his Troop or his College, before they admit 
Any youth, he ’s examined, to see if he*’s fit ; 

And they ought to make sure that he ’s fully aware 
Of this everv-day case of the silly young lieir. 

With his horse-jockey pleasures, and folly so green. 


To Provident Prenchmen, 

By the late coup FMat of Louis Napoleon, the members of the 
Erench National Assembly have lost 25 fr. apiece per day. The number 
of individuals who are continually reduced to destitution through the 
uncertain tenure of political existence in France, renders it very 
advisable that^ the Erencli should get up some Constitutional Life 
Assurance Society, for affording some security to those whose means 
of subsistence depend upon an existing Constitution. 

Great Want oe Capability.— Sir Harry Smith’s Ability at the 
Cape. 
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MUI'I'IN BELL V. CATHOLIC BELL. 

( 1 ill / 1//F Pi niliflllfl I x^A.SE, Sir, I*m tlie little 

1 i ' i'l/ Ml ' ' Hi I boy as was taken up and 

j ;!/ M I I I brought afore a Justice 

“ ^owsomever. Sir 

the Magistrate as I was taken afore, like a kind gentleman, said he knowed I 
shouldn't do it again ; and so the parish folks let me go, and didn’t I run home ? 
and wasn’t my old grandmother pleased to see me safe and sound again, ^ she said, 
out of the lion’s denP But the mufdn-bell is never to tinkle no more; it’s to a 
dumb-bell from this minute; and I’m not to ring to folks who wants muffins, but 
to holla. And as that ’s the law. Sir, made, as grandmother says,^ by the Queen, 
with the crown on her head, and the Lords and the Bishops, it isn’t for a little 






boy like me to ring my bell (though, Sir, if you please, it’s a nice bell, and sounds 
like very silver)— in the faces of what grandmother says, is Lords Spirit’al and 
Temp’ral. 

“Well, Sir, if you please, they’re very good at the Black Eorse, and always 
lends grandmother last week’s paper; in which I reads to her. And last night I read 
about some monks at Clapham who ’ve got a monkery (grandmother calls it), where 
they’ve got a bell which they’re always ringing— a bell a hundred times bigger than 
any muffin bell that wakes people in the morning, and worries ’em all day, calling 
the monks to prayers ; as if they couldn’t go about their praying, ^ grandmother 
says, like decent, quiet people, without stunning the whole world with their bell- 
metal religion. 

“ And grandmother (who got in such a pucker !) says to me, take up a pen, and 
write to Mr, Bunchy and ask him what he thinks ? Whether the Clapham Monks 
shouldn’t be made, at once, to stop their bell; when muffin-bells is muffled and 
put down — or whether they should be allowed to go on, ringing and ringing, while 
all the while they ’r worrying people by making ’em, in hope to stop ’em go into 
Yice Chancery. 

“I remain, honoured Sir, 

“The Mueein Bot with no Mueein Beli.. 

“ P. S. Grandmother begs me to ask, if you don’t think there was more real reli- 
gion in the dustman’s bell, than the bell ot the Immac’late Lady of Victories (who- 
ever she may be) ? That — ^grandmother says— did make you think of your latter 
time, whilst the word ‘ dust ’ was a healthy warning of youi last resting-place,— 
need she say, the grave ?” 

■ ■ ■-' " — — 

THE SWINDLING BILL SYSTEM. 

Wb have been appealed to by several correspondents, to protect them from the 
bill and prospectus nuisance which prevails in the public thoroughfares. It is 
impossible to drive off in a cab from a railway station, mthout being pelted by 
puffing pamphlets, whose pages fall “thick as leaves m Vail C)mbrosa on the 
floor of the vehicle. It certainly is very hard that those who have a horror of 
putting their hands to a bill, cannot walk the streets without being involved m 
some flirty bill transaction, by being almost forced to accept a bill, presented by 
one of the numerous walking nuisances that throng the Metropolis. We recom- 
mend, as the only mode of abating the evil, that every bill intended for distn^- 
tion in the streets, should be liable to a bill-stamp— though even this provision 
might be evaded, for nearly all the bills in question have upon them the stamp of 
humbug and knavery. 

The Theatre oe War (Paris).—" Until further notice, all free admissions 
refused, and the Public Press Suspended.” 


THE NEW CAB PAEE. 

{^Buggest^ ly the " Old Arm Chair”) 

I ’ll hail it! I* 11 hail it I — who calls me a shab 
For taking a ride in a sixpenny cab ? ^ 

I’ve wish’d for it long; so I’ll jump inside. 
And take an economical ride. 

They’ll hoot me, I know, before I depart ; 

But what care I when once I start ? 

Would you know the spell that takes me there ? 
An excellent thing is a sixpenny fare. 

In a rainy hour I ’ve linger’d near. 

And whisper’d in many a cabman’s ear, 

And said what I could afford to give. 

“I’ll not take it,” said he, " as long as I live.” 
He told me with him I should never ride ; 

That I wasn’t fit to sit inside. 

And the imposition made me swear 
I’d wait till he came to a sixpenny fare. 

I’ve stood and watched, on many a day. 

The cabs from the cab-stand call’d away ; 

And 1 *ve often been made extremely wild 
When at me the cabman sneer’d and smiled. 
He roll’d away: and I ’ve often said. 

There ’s a victim going to be bled ; 

For I felt most thoroughly aware 
There ’d be half-a-crown for a shilling fare. 

’Tis past ! ’tis past 1 but the cabman now 
Is glad to take me with smile and bow; 

Where once he cursed me, and turn’d aside. 

He civilly asks me now to ride. 

He sees bis folly ; and now, each week. 

He ’s making a fortune— so to speak — 

For the public saves of its shoes the wear 
By often taking a sixpenny fare. 


“OUR CORRESPONDENT’S” MEDAL. 

As the world wags and wars, it is really unfair that whilst 
medals are given to warriors in red coats, there is no dis- 
tinguishing mark for the heroic soldiers of the press. We 
are convinced that many a veteran with a Peninsular 
medal at his breast, must have felt even the injustice of his 
own decoration, when contrasted with the unrequited 
bravery of “Our Own Correspondent” of the daily press, 
coolly, magnanimously, taking notes in the bullet-shower 
raining about a barricade— in the drench of grape saturat- 
ing brick walls— and in the very cannon’s mouth seeking 
for “latest intelligence.” So coolly, so courageously, has 
“Our Own Correspondent” done his work, that on the 
next French revolution— say to-morrow, or the day after 
I —we should not at all be surprised at receiving, by electric 
! telegraph, something like the subjoined : — 

I [erom our own correspondent.] 

I “ Arriving on the Boulevard Italien, we have just received 

a bullet.” 

[eurtheb particulars.] I 

“We have received another bullet,” 

[latest particulars.] 

“We are dead.” 

I The Clock Epidemic at St. Fancras. 

The London clock disease is evidently chrome, and not 
local, for it has gone in a circle nearly all round London. 
The malady has now reached St. Pancras, where it has 
taken a peculiar form, for tlie bells strike, though the hands 
never move — a phenomenon which Bell on the Hand gives 
no explanation of. The St. Pancras clock must be in a 
very wretched case, for it is continually striking itself, 
without any motion of the hands —a state of things that 
savours of derangement. We do not understand how a 
clock can strike and not go, unless, as the electric clock 
had something to do with lightning, the St. Pancras clock 
may be literally thunder-struck. 

How He Supports It.— Louis Napoleon is called the 
most important “member’’ of his family. Undoubtedly 
he is the principal “leg” of it. 
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ALARMING INTELLIGENCE! 

OUTBREAK IN THE CITT! ! 

ME. PUNCH IN A STATE OP SIEGE ! ! ! 

Funch Office^ WedMsday^ 5 a. m. 

A n outbreak of a seiious nature 
has just occurred, which 
threatens to affect the tran- 
quillity, not merely of this 
Metropolis, but of the whole 
Civilised World. We have 
^ made most extensive ar- 
rang-ements to secure the 
fullest possible intelligence, 
te V and shall continue to receive 

11(1 [ hourly, half-hourly, and, if 

half-minutely re- 
ports, which we shall hasten 
If \ll] lay before an interested 

iV W (P Universe. Our first account 


i- 

■ ■ ■' ' I j I ',! ! {From our Frolix Reporter,) 

' At an unpleasantly early 

i uiorning, Mr. 

i Fmck was disturbed from 

j his slumbers by the advent 

• i IT .Lv j. I J .1 1 1 . ^ ot his faithful To&y, with 

intelligence that startled him (Mr. F) out of the wrong side of his bed, in 

a fractum of time considerably less than the twinkling of any one of its 
posts, irom the hurried bow-wows of his ambulating informant, all that , 
Mr. Bunch could gather was, that an emeute of an alarming nature had 
broken out, which seemed to threaten the mental peace, not only of 
mmself in parl icular, but of the World at large. Having instituted a brief 
but ineffectual search for his dressing-gown (which was unfortunately 
at the^ wash /), Mr. Fmch^ with his usual readiness of invention, 
happily improvised a substitute by means of an old railway-wrapper: 
and after performing a rapid act of toilette-ship, he dashed at once with 
dauntless energy to inspect the scene of action,— choosing the remotest 
ot Jus prret-windows for the purpose. 

With his usual sagacious ' penetration, Mr. Bunch rapidly discerned 
how matters stood. A single glance from his eagle eye served fully to 
reveal the true state of the case : to assure him that the centre of this 
great Oharybdis of humanity was — Himself! Conscious that its con 
tinuance would, ot c^irse, materially impede his circulation, Mr. F/s 
J next object was to effect a speedy Dissolution of the Assembly. This 
' he hoped to achieve by a simple Appeal to the People from, his first- 
j floor window ; but upon opening it for that purpose, such was the roar 
or toe ophicleide-tongued crowd beneath, that he found it would re- 
quire a speaking-trumpet of ten-million-Stentor power, at least, to 
render his natural squeak at all audible. 

in this desperate emergency, Mr. Bunch was forced to hold rather a 
protracted Council of State; and having remained 
closely closeted with himself for some considerable 1 K m i 1 i 
time he at lengUi resolved on the perpetration of 

a violent and decisive coup^ d^etat. Despatching his * 

canine aide-de-camp with instant orders to summon 

fbe whole of his Household j ; 

jpfe troops (consisting of Cook, HIHIll ; 
Housemaid, Nurse, and Scul- ^ 
h^L lery ditto, and the Knife-and- 

jp fcpJB errand Boj^), Mr. Bunch openly , 

declared himself in a State of ^ 




-IW-ya*-- — 


"Half past. — M.r. P., in the disgu’se of a policeman, attempts a move- 

f ment in the back-ground (behind his premises) to 
create a diversion. Mr F. receives an unexpected 
‘"bonneter,” whici' effectually achieves bis object, 
the merriment of the bystanders is excessive. 

Nearly Barricades are forming in all the ' 

neighbouring streets. They are composed, chiefly, 
of Bank-bound ’busses. Fleet Street is still in the 
undisturbed possession of the Garde Mobdle. Our 
circulation is completely stopped. 

33 Seconds past — Intelligence has just reached us, 
with our usual paulo-post-meridian chop, that a 
perfect panic has ensued in the Joke Market, in 
, . . consequence of our last announcement. The 

depression is tremendous — Puns have fallen 99f per cent. 

One 0 dock. More rows ! There has been a fight between tv/o rival 
newspaper-boys, and both have got sanguinary 

20 Minutes past . — A strong detachment of the ® 

National (Guard Blue) has just arrived. They are ^8r 

ii'oiiical cheering, and cries of ‘‘ Five 

^Minutes past . — A rapid succession of struggles, ^ ^ 

sliindie'?, and scrimmages, has ensued; and there has been a tre- 
mendous sally in an adjacent alley, resulting in the arrest of the leading 
Members of the Assembly. 

^ ^"uarte?' to. — The Guaids (Black) have rallied. (I strongly suspect 
they ye been getting some beer.) They are evidently meditating a 
crisis is fast approaching. 

lA 49//A 135., p. M.— Our position grows momentarily more terrific ! 
lA Am. 145., p. M.— They have forced the out-(door)-posts. All is 
lost now ! 

lA 49/?i. 175., p.M.— No it isn’t, though; for I rejoice to hear that 
Mr. Punch reniams perfectly tranquil I ! I 
10 Minutes p Tm . — A mighty shout is heard in the distance, and a 
considerable buzzing pervades beneath. The “Insurgents” seem 
agitatfd. 

A Minute and three Quarters later. — I breathe again. A strong body 
^ of the^ Street Orderly Brigade is ap- 

j CT proaching at a rapid trot, headed— un- 

tH less my nasology deceives me greatly 


-******., Vi* Ul KJVOtilKi Ui 

Siege ; and assuming his Marshal’s Mton, proceeded 
Tortnwitn to lay his 


J XI ,. 1 , - establishment 

under the full rigour of strict martial 
Jaw. A Proclamation was accordingly 
issued to that effect (signed Bunch, coun- 
tersigned Toby), and publicly affiche to 
a conspicuous part of the front shoo 
shutters. ^ 

{From our Rapid Reporter) 

I Ten o'clock . — The Proclamation Shas 
& received. A few faint cries of has Bunch!" were 

hewd, but promptly suppressed. A better feeling seems to prevail 

^^.-No it doesn't. Another tremendous volley of 

shattering Afr.pii 

Se agLtit <«Jd-temper. Mr. P. is in a state of im-: 



n. less my nasology deceives me greatly 
—by F. M. the Duke op Wellingtok 
himself. 

57i Seconds later.-^l am not de- 
ceived. It is his Ferruginous Grace ! 
And the troops seem gallantly inspired 
by his presence to either do or die. 
L V , mi 1 11 .t,. , They advance unflinchingly— brooms «« 

eras , iiie soul-thrillmg word of command is given — “ 8we-e-e-e-ep !” 

Just upon the Sfrike.—T^^ struggle is terrific I The rabbie-rout 
evidently object to be routed. 

r ^^^f^'—Huzza ! We are saved I The Broomers have won 

tne Brush! ^ he streets are swept completely— not a vestige of be- 
^ siepng creation remains. 

4 + 1 + -A Two.^F. M. Bunch advances with his Staff to salute 
ms brave victorious allies. The two greatest (Generals of the Age are 
fondly locked m each other’s embrace- 
aftecting incident for history! The /ajk 
Troops are ordered eitlier to stand or \ 

8,t ease, while beer is served out. 

• r- ^ Second later .— ^\\q two 

-P* At-s repair to a neighbouring “ Public,” 
ana h^ff ^ 

^ntiment — Ail’s well that ends well. § 

Miree o'clock.— k\\ fears of further dis- — 

turbance are now at an end, and Mr. Bunch's usual world-wide 
circulation is completely re-esf ablished. 

SECOND EDITION 

BY EXTEAORDIIsrAEY EXPRESS! 

We have nothing fresh to communicate at present. We are, however, 
half-mom ently expectation of higlily-important intelligence 
irom the provinces, which we shall lose no time in publishing. 

THIRD EDITION 

BY X X XTEAOEDINAEY XPEESS i I 
RISING IN THE PROVINCES ! ! 

(Per Horse-Marine Electric Telegraph.) 

£awi OJhe, Hdf-past^ Three.— T\ii emeute baa extended to the 
pcoTinces. Violent agitation prevails throughout. 
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In the agricultural districts especially, the rising commenced this 
morning at a very early hour. 

At Birmingham, no less than fifty-three News-agents have been 
attacked, and their shops turned inside out by an eager and infuriated 
mob. Blood was reported to have been shed, attended by a severe 
slaughter, and much loss of life. On inquiry, however, the rumour was 
foiind to have sprung from some purely business transactions at an 
adjacent butcher’s. 

P.S. The origin and object of the outbreak are alike still locked in 
mystery. 

P.P.8. We hasten to state that we have just found the key. Prom 
reliable information, received five seconds since, we 
may safely venture to assert our firm conviction, that 
the disturbances have one and all originated in the 
circulation of a malicious and unfounded report, that 
this was the day fixed for the recurrence of that great 
National Event — the publication of our Almanack! ^ 

This timely discovery will, of course, materially lessen 

the alarm and astonishment which the readers may / I 

possibly have felt at the otherwise extraordinary 

occurrences we have been describing. As it is, they 

are certainly not so much to be wondered at: indeed, we almost 

question if they may not be received as a perfectly natural and inevi- 1 

table result. 


THE KING STEEET AECADlA. 






!® 1 ¥' 




/ \ '\ll \vV^ 


i tj HE principal Eions of London, 

i III at this season, are Lions with 

I jI / I horns and hools— the fat cattle. 

M te/r]. All the great people have been 

If/ going to see the great brutes. 

I /; I IP’ At the King Street Bazaar, they 

i ’ ^ have feasted their eyes on the 

I(W 7 Ti mutton, and pork, 

i ilto W destined shortly to ajBTord them 

1 I If L W ^ substantial banquet ; 

’ 1(1 on tbe sheep, oxen, and pigs, 

. P ^ within a month to he bodily 

i II 1 1 If ' transmuted principally into the 

f W L<. superior classes of society, and 

I /|’ L,||, partly, let us hope, into dis- 
Wr'iJl/' ' " ’ \ Wi ll needle-women, and 

I'Mv ^ '''v/ Jl Journeymen tailors working 

\r lU|N||i|[[ under ^ diaphoretic circum- 

I Even Beauty has, inamea- 

brightened with its smile , 
^ - jW^ the huge mountains of flesh. i 

fragments of which will 

very shortly be identified 
with iis own substance. Now, the countenance of Beauty is very 
desirable for any Exhibition, both in itself, and considered as an 
auxiliary attraction. Therefore, the more general attendance of ladies 
at the Smithfield Club Cattle Show is to be wished for. But if tliat 
advantage is to be realised, this spectacle must cease to be a dull 
prosaio exhibition of hogs, and beasts of the field. 

Sin Jamjss GkahaH has said that we are to become a pastoral and a 
grazing, instead of a corn-growing people, and his prediction, to judge 
by the yearly increasing magnitude of the Smithfield. Club Show, seems 
in course of fulfilment. By carrying out, in the arrangements of that 
show, Sia Jambs Graham’s prophecy more fully, its managers might 
invest it with the elegant and refined character required to obtain for 
it fashionable and female patronage. Their plan, for that purpose, 
would be, to convert it, one evening, at least, into an exposition costumee, 
at which the chief exhibitors and others who assist, sho^d appear in 
pastoral attire, with appropriate scenic and other accessories. 

The idea of such a display may, to some minds, appear slightly 
extravagant ; but it should be remembered that this festive season of the 
year is a warrant for a little extraordinary gaiety. It is not often we 
are thus jocose only at a fancy dress ball now and then : but what is 
reasonable at Buckingham Palace cannot be preposterous at King 
Street. And then, not only would hilarity be promoted, but trade would 
be encouraged by the execution of the scheme here advocated. Imagi- 
nation easily realises the scene that would be presented. 

The King Street Bazaar is enlarged, and by aid of Sir Joseph 
Paxton and Me. Stanpiblp is converted into an Arcadia in TIrhe, The 
spectator wanders amid a pleasing variety of mossy banks, umbrageous 
trees, grottoes, waterfalls, and fountains, some of which play Eau~de* 
Cologne; particularly in the vicinify of the porcine department. 

The illustrious and noble personages, and other gentlemen who are 
the chief prize-holders and contributors to the Exhibition, or are other- 
wise interested in agriculture, together with the ladies belonging to 
their families, attend, habited as shepherds and shepherdesses, either 


in the old classical attire, or in the style of Watteau, or in a com- 
promise between the garb of the original rural swain of antiquity and 
the modem agricultural gentleman. The diversions of the evening 
consist of a conoersazione^ varied by music and the rites of Terpsichore, 
wluch, as the assembly may be said to represent the country party, are 
principally celebrated in country dances. 

His Botal Highness Prince Albert perhaps condescends to appear 
as Melib(EUS, guardian of oxen : he has well earned that distinction. 
He angles in an eclogue with Lord John IIussell, who, as Tityrhs, is 
meditating the affairs of the nation under the shade of a wide-spreading 
beech-tree. The Duke op Kichmond, Colonel Sibthorp, M. P., and 
Mr. Mechi, compare notes as Menalcas, Hamcetas, and Paljemon. 
Phyllis, Amaryllis, Chloe, Daphne, and their sister nymphs, are 
impersonated by the Lady Patronesses of Almack’s, and other ladies of 
quality. M. Jullien and his band are in attendance, and execute 
Beethoven’s ^‘Fastoral Syrtmhony^^ in addition to their usual per- 
formances at the Nobility’s balls. Now and then a gentle shepherd 
obliges the company with a solo on the flageolet, ' the pigs join in a 
grumphony, and Mr, Fmch contributes to the general harmony with 
his Pandean pipes. 

A reverend gentleman and classical scholar, as well as an eminent 
breeder, reads a Bucolic. 

Punch translates the same for the benefit of the country gentlemen. 

The musical portion of the company join in Handel’s charming 
chorus. 

Oh, the pleasures of the plains 1 ” 

from Acts and Galatea: and, after that, sing the National Anthem : and 
then the plump-calved variegated domestics announce the carriages. 


WHAT NEXT? 

S o at the present state of affairs in Europe, 
it seems that we are to put up with the 
government of anybody whose relation 
happens to have seized upon a crown at 
a previous period. 

The government of the Continent de- 
volves upon certain individuals as a family 
property. With the Governor’s hat, 
they inherit the Governor’s diadem. 

There is the Count db Chambord, 
who claims through his grandfather; 

iiouis Napoleon throughliiis uncle. ^ 
The Legitimists claim on the ground 
of their “ family respectability,” which, 
by-tbe-by, was recently appealed to in 
another Court — we mean the County 
Court at Liverpool— by Mr. Eamshay. i 
Louis Napoleon claims, because his 
uncle was a man of abilities. But, as the 
grandson of a Corsican attorney, he ought 
to have kn 9 wn better, and to have been 
aware that he can’t succeed to the possession of what was only a “ life- 
rent.” 

Now, what next ?— If things are all to be managed like this, we have 
I only one thing more to expect. Our friend Higglestone Bruce, of 
the Scotch Greys, is a descendant of King Bobeet Bruce ; and why 
don’t he claim the crown of Scotland? O’Neill, of the Outer Temple, 
represents the ancient royal family of Ireland; and why don’t he issue a 
proclamation to his subjects in Erin ? Yet, though both these illustrious 
names have, more than once, figured on a half-crown stamp, neither of 
them has yet been appended to a royal edict ! Or, look at the case of 
Philabey Stewart, of Berkeley Chambers, whose blood is a pure 
royal tap. Twice has the Hanoverian dynasty sent him to their 
dungeon — the Bench — and yet, the poor fellow has never summoned 
the subjects of his ancestors to the rescue 
Surely, they manage tnese things better in Erance ! 

Nursery Bhymes for the Times. 

There was a little Bart., 

And he took the little part 
Of the man with the ballets of lead, lead, lead. 

He wrote to the Times 
In defence of the crimes. 

Disgraceful to the heart and the Head, Head, Head. 
head’s tales. 

Sir Ebancis Head has written a letter to the Tims in justification 
of Louis Napoleon. Sir Erancis appears to be quite moved and 
affected at the idea of the danger the ex*President was placed in. The 
Head is clearly touched. 
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ACADEMIC COSTUME. 

Dr. Bear. “Pdt on lomi Gown, Sie.” 
U'ndergradwste. “ Got it on, Sie.” 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

{From OUT own Correspondent) 

Sir, 

Instantly on receiving your unmistakeable hint that there 
was going to be another shindy in Paris, and the sooner I was off the 
better,” I was off. It named me to think that a promised payment of 
rent, and a couple of bills which had fallen due, must be neglected ; 
but such is ever the result of private interests, when nations plunge 
into broils and discord. How finely has some great poet remarked 
upon such matters, in words which, as your office library is at hand, I , 
can’t say that I remember. 

I found all in confusion here — cannon roaring, musketry crackling, 
tlie Prench journalists under beds, and the correspondents of the 
English papers hopping about from barricade to barricade, taking notes 
in the thickest of the fire. _ The Times writer had three cabs killed under 
him, besides the, inconvenience he sustained by the omnibus, in which 
he next ensconced himself, being upset to make the centre of a barri- 
cade. The architects refusing to let him out, he was somewhat annoyed 
by the fire of the artillery upon him, but managed to obtain much 
information. The Daily News gentleman was also a good deal jeopar- 
dised, by his going into the hottest part of the fire, and insisting that the 
confiicfc should not go on until he had taken down the names on each 
side, with notes of any family anecdotes of the combatants which might 
be interesting to the general reader. The correspondent of the Chronicle 
gave so much offence b^r forcing his way into the Elys^e, and taking 
the plan of military operations out of the hands of the Generals, that he 
might make a copy of it,' on tracing paper, for England, that he was 
furiously ordered out of Prance, and it was only by his threatening that 
he would have war declared by return of post, that he was allowed to 
make his copy quietly ; and all the sentinels stnl fire at him whenever 
he goes out for a walk. Indeed, not one of the English writers possesses 
a single article of dress which is not riddled with balls, but they have 
not as yet had time to account for the fact of their not having them- 
selves been shot through and through. 

As for me, I went off at once to Louis Naeoleon, whom I used to 
know in Leicester Square days, and, being anxious to send you a com- 
plete account of the military proceedings, I requested to be placed in 
communication with the Generals. Louis Napoleon recognised me 
instotly, and said, coldly, ‘'An emissary of Funch, I think?” I 
Jfoffid not at that moment cavil upon a word, and accepted the phrase, 
Mm^ certainement, your wishes shall be complied with,” he continued, 
writmg a few words on a piece of paper, 

“ Hi confidental communication ” I said, “if your Highness pleases.” 

1 he replied, his nostrils quivering in their usual 

remarkable way when he is excited; “Monsieur’s confidence is not a I 
thnig to be neglected. Suivez cel hommeF 


I obeyed, and in the second nnte-room I found eight officers of police* 
One of them invited me to accompany him down the Fscalier^ and. to 
my astonishment, the others closed around us. I hate ceremopy, but 
said nothing. A carriage was at the door. I was banded in, and all 
the policemen got into or upon the vehicle, three^ inside, two on the 
box, and the others hanging behind. Those inside pulled up the 
shutters, and we were in darlaiess ; but I distinctly heard the cocking 
of three pistols. Thenceforth I was silent— the journey was long- 
very long— but it, ended. The carriage stopped. I was handed out* 
It was midnight, and I saw the stars glittering coldly above us. In 
another moment 1 was hurried through a grim iron doorway, and 
along passages, and through vaults. At length another door was 
opened, and I found myself in an apartment, where poor military men 
were playing at houillote. They laid down their cards, and rose to 
receive me. 

** Monsieur wished to be placed in confidential communication with 
The Generals. M. Le President refuses no reasonable wish of Ms 
friend, ifeL Funch. The Generals are before Monsieur.” 

Sir, before me stood the stern Chanoarniee, the stem Cavaiokac, 
the stem Bbdeau, and the stem Lamoeicieee. And behind me, as he 
spoke, banged the sterner Gate of the Portress of Ham ! 

Sir, I am in the Pbesident’s hands, and yours, and am also. 

Hotel Ham, Youe own Coekespondent. 


EUNNY MARKET AND WITTY INTELLIGENCE. 

The pure ore of wit being five shillings per mille in the City, and one 
shilling at the West End, it follows that the precious metal alluded to 
is four times dearer at Guildhall than it is in Belgravia. 

700 bags of coarse jokes were delivered during the week at our 
establishment by the Post-Office. No price was named, and the articles 
remain in bond; but there was afterwards a consignment of a better 
sort, which readily found a market. 

A gloomy feeling was created by the following :— 

^ “ Why is a hotel-keeper making a fire at the gable end of his house 
like a man drinking gin? — ^Because he’s wanning his in-n-side 1 ” 

A still further despondency ensued, when one of the oldest jokers in 
the trade offered to supply any quantity equal to the following, at an 
eighth lower than last week. 

“Why is an errand-boy like an old horse put up to auction? — ^Be- 
cause he *11 go for what he Tl fetch.” 

After tMs the jobbers gave up the whole affair, as a bad job ; 500 
defaulters were declared. Settling day was adjourned sine die; the 
bears disappeared ; and the Bulls — from Smithfield Market — speculating 
for a rise, threw up everything to a most unhealthy pitch — when our 
own reporter, flying as fast as he could, climbed to the top of a 
neighbouring pump ‘^for safety and for succour.” 



SKETCH OE THE PATENT STREET-SWEEPING MACHINES 
LATELY INTRODUCED AT PARIS. 

Taken on the Spot (A, the Spot) by our own Artist. 

(Who being naturally rather a nervous man, confesses that the 
peculiarity of his position certainly if/af make him feel a little shaky: 
and, looking at his sketch, we think our readers will not be disinclinea 
to believe him.) 
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THE FRENCH DICTATOR TO HIS ARMY, 

IN PLAIN TEBMa 

^ , XJTE contemporaries the news- 

^ ^ papers sometimes, though 
seldom, translate French 
l\\\\vV^ i 1 \ ^adly. Strange to say, 

I r, i„ i. jli I Vj \ \ W II I ) iiot one^of them correctly 

iTiniT^ \V / / "thiat very per- 

lIHirfKmW spicuous document, the 

IlilL 1 I French Dictator’s Address 

f. 1 1 ''I ;• f I iK.vf'.l' ! to tiis Army; which, done 

i'll. ' ''Jaa^^SV' I 1 ^^to honest English, runs 

thus :— 

t my design^ so^long^*di^ 
rished, of' overthrowing the 
^ Republic, and seizing on 

W/ oi; the reins of despotic 

^ ^ ^can 

. four palates yet tingle will 

- ■■ " the flavour of my sausages ; 

, , X. ., ideas still dance, en- 

livened by my champagne. You will not cease to taste the sausages ; the 
spirit of the chiimpagne will not escape from your heads, till you have 
rendered me the service for which I stuffed you with the one, and 
drenched you with the other. 

Soldiers ! I turn you loose upon the people. Bayonet— shoot down 
—•all who resist you. Fire at the windows of private houses ; hesitate 
not to cannonade the dwellings of your fellow-citizens. Strike terror 
mto the hearts of your countrymen ; show yourselves more formidable 
to them than you ever were to the enemy. It is you who, for me, must 
awe into submission the people of France. 

l)p my work, soldiers, and. you shall not miss your reward. You 
1 shall have more sausages, more champagne. Every fellow-citizen you 
[ shoot, a sausage; every brother-republican you run through the body, 

' a bottle of champagne; small Germans and pints hr ihQ Homes j for 
I the rest, saveloys and quarts. _ Cram me down the throat of the nation, 
I will return the obligation with sausages and champagne, 
forward— to never-ending glory— to perpetual lunch. Remember 
glory : riimcmber champagne and sausages ! I 

No. 11. Emperor. 

WANTED A FOG. 

It is lucky a good thick English November Fog did not fall upon 
Paris at the commencement of the present outbreak. The troops 
might have found it very different work than firing at the balconies, and 
windows, and portes eochms, and the idlers in the streets ; and even 
storming a barricade might have been attended with a different result, 
when a soldier couldn’t have seen the distance of his musket before 
him. Who knows, whether the progress of the revolution, and the 


nim. wno Knows, wnetner tne progress or the revolution, and the 
career of Louis Napoleon (and we do not think we should have gone 
into mourning if such an event had taken place), might have been 
suddenly cut short, as was too often the case with the French Telegraph, 
by the old familiar amusement of Interrompu par le Brouillard:^ 


The Great Peace-maker. 

* Tw& quartern loaf— a hard truth for the Protectionists !— is the 
peat peace-maker when, labelled Bd., and, it is said, in some parts of 
lK)ttdon, 4id, Very significant, that monetary notice ! The Aavertizer 
says— 

“ Tlie average price of bread during the present winter will not exceed 6d, for good 
family brt^ad, and best to or at most 7d. per loaf. There is an excellent 
stock of dour and wheat in the metropolis, both British and foreign.” 

Whilst the quartern loaf cries 5c?.,” it cries peace and content 
threughout the kingdom. That **6d?.”is, in truth, the voice of the 
turtle heard in the land. With what a “merry Christmas” does the 
cheap loaf greet the poor ! 


Fbbncb: News.— It is certainly a curious fact, and highly charac- 
teristic of the country, that the first important fact which the Sub- 
marine Telegraph had to transmit from France should have been a 
Revolution 1 1 


THE CONVENT BELLS OF CLAPHAM ; 

OR, SOLTAU DE HELD, 

Oh, Mr. Soltatj ! what are you about, 

Against the Saints an action to be bringing ? 

Mind Dunstan doesn’t catch you by the snout, 

Because you strove to stop De Held from ringing. 

How he served one Old Gentleman you know ; 

Take care he doesn’t also serve you so ! 

Know you what sort of fellows you provoke P 
I scarcely can imagine that you do, man. 

Why, Sir, they cross the sea upon a cloak. 

And shine, like glow-worms m the dark (ask Newman, 
In case you won’t believe my friendly rhyme) — 

They’re seen in several places at a time. 

They’ve power, dear Sir, to knock you into fits, 

T"i put you in a state of catalepsy ; 

To drive you wild, or take away your wits ; 

Plague you with colic, phthisic, gout, dyspepsy; 

Cause you, in short, more ailments to endure 
Than Babbage could compute, or physic cure. 

Why, don’t you know that when his head was off. 

The good St. Denis was observed to toddle. 

Holding beneath his arm— although you scoff— 

Holding, I say, beneath his arm, his noddle ? 

Nor how it rained like mad to please St. Swithun P 
Peace, as the Saints’ own townsfolk say, be with ’un ! 

You would repent, if Swithun turned his spout 
l^on your pleasure-grounds, and swamped your flowers ; 
Or Denis were to make you walk about 
Without your pate, soused by the other’s showers. 

That you had ventured to indict the usance 
Of ringing in Saints’ honour as a nuisance ? 

What, if the bells keep jingling all the day P 
What, if you can’t sleep, read, converse, or write ?J 
If you don’t like the noise, you needn’t stay 
At Park Lane, Clapbam ; but don’t tempt the spite 
Of Saints who— as St. Alban’s case will settle— 

So dearly love the music of bell-metal. 

’Tis very true the law’s relentless spell 
Has hush’d the muffin-vendor’s little tinkle ; 

Also, that the Redemptorists’ big bell 
To that, is as a lobster to a winkle: 

But monks, exempt from every statute’s compass. 

Expect permission to create a rumpus. 

Unless you’d have the Saints about your ears, 

Those ears you still must suffer to be split; 

Although a grievous hardship it appears. 

To such a dire infliction to submit. 

So— if your worthy neighbours in their cells 
Wear caps— why leave them to their caps and bells ! 


TIGER SENSIBILITY. 


Louis Napoleon visited the wounded soldiers at the hospital of the 
Gros CaiUou. The wounded were in ecstacies to behold him I It is said, 
preparatory to shooting down peaceable citizens in the streets of Pari^ 
and firing into drawing-rooms amidst women and children, every soldier 
received a five franc piece ; the human machine fired with a silver 
bullet ! And the President at the Hospital decorated the maimed. "All 
the men,” says the Advertizer correspondent, “on receiving their 
crosses, kissed them till their eyes moistened.” And, we further learn, 
“tears filled the eyes of the President.” Creature or sensibility ! If he 
can weep over the wounded, how shall he sorrow and howl over the 
dead?— Over the murdered of the families *who had received their 
“ crosses,” after a different fashion, in the loss of father and husband, 
son and brother ? How many has the President “ decorated” with the 
“cross ” of an agonized heart ? 


One of the Wrongheads. 

Sir Francis Bond Head has to keep np a reputation for the 
marvellous and eccentric. Therefore, the French President, reeking 
with civil glory, is an object of especial interest to the author of a Bundle 
of French Sticks— and--(\% maybe added in a second tdlXitm)— Bayonets. 
But Louis-Napoleon has no need of a Head ; what the Tiger- 
Monkey wanted is— Heart. 
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THE NEW NAPOLEON CODE. 

The following Code will be given by me to my loving conntnr, and it 
is my fervent desire that it may tend to the Honour and Glory or Prance, 
It is Decreed— 

I. — That any person who looks out of window shall be immediately shot. 

II. — That any person who refuses to look out of window shall be 
suspected of high treason. 

HI.— That any person who has blinds to his windows, or letter- 
boxes to his doors, or ventilators to his walls, or harbours a balcony in 
front of his house, shall be liable to have that house blown about his 
ears, without a moment’s notice. 

XY^ — X'hat any person who has a poker or tongs, or shovel, in his 
possession, shall be deemed guilty, without trial, or benefit of court- 
martial, of concealing fire-arms, and condemned accordingly to be shot 
for not having surrendered them to the State. 

V. — That any person found smoking a cigar in the street, shall, for 
the first offence, be pronounced guilty of supplying the insurgents with 
fire, and carried instantly to the Champ de Mars, then and there to he 
shot. 

VI. — That any two, or more, or three persons discovered talking 
together, shall be tried for uttering sedition against the State, and con- 
demned accordingly. 

VII. — Tliat any person detected whistling, or coughing, or sneezing, 
or having, or pretending to have, a cold, in the street, shall be taken up, 
and impiisoned in Vincennes for life, for holding concerted signals with 
the insurgents with the view of inducing them to rise. 

VIII. — “That any person who, upon coming before a portrait of 
Louis Napoieon, does not take off bis hat, and shout Vml'jEmpereur! 
shall run the risk of losing his head by the hand of the first soldier 
who witnesses the act of contempt. 

IX. — ^That any person who does not walk with his hands uplifted in 
the air, with the view of proving he carries no weapons about with him, 
shall be left to the mercy of Louis Napoleon, and, without fail, 
fmillM accordingly. 

X. — That any person who gives a party of eau sucree, without the 

previous sanction of the Police, and sending to the properly constituted 
authorities a true list of the guests invited and things provided, shall 
do so at the risk of having himself and company carried off to Mazas, 
and imprisoned there, at least, for life. , . ^ 

XL — That any person who locks, or bars, or keeps ms door shut at 
night, shall be pulled out of bed, and pronounced guilty of giving refuge 

* to proscrits and traitors against the State. , , 

1 XU. “—That any person who sends, either through the Post, or by 

private hand, a letter or parcel with a wafer or a seal, shall be held 
responsible for the seditious act. and tried accordingly for holding 
secret correspondence, and circulating calumniating libels against the 

Head of the State. , m , , i. -n * ui. 4 . 

Xin. That any man, woman, or child, who lives at Paris without 
the permission of the police, and finding two respectable sureties for his 
gooa behaviour, will oe treated as a felon, who has no right to life, 
mercy, property, or anything, and, consequently, will meet with very 
little of either. 

XIV. That any printer, who prints anything, even a hand-bill (offer- 
ing a reward of 10 francs for the loss of d^perroquet, or a dearlv-beloyed 
mnMe,) without first submitting a proof of such document to the plice, 
shall have ids printing-xRCSses broken up, and his printing establishment 

razed to the ground. ^ . .n i. • ^ 7 - 

XV. That any person going to the theatre without a pemts ^police, 
shall he j,uH])eot» d of sinister motives, and dealt with accordingly as 
the pleasure of the commanding officer directs. . 

1 XVL That any person holding correspondenoe with, or sending a 
letter to, any foreign journal, is ipmfmio arnenable to any and all the pe- 

i naUies for h’gh treason, and must not be astonished it he loses his head. 

I XVn.— Tiuit any person holding, much less daring to express, an 

* opinion unfavourable to the Emperor, will have to answer for the same 

^^Xv\'!l— riiat any dog found barking in the presence, or within the 
hearing, of the Empror, will be looked upon as an enemy to the State, 

ThaUn^ t)aby found crying, under the same circumstances.wili 
be t miktil, irrespective of sex, with the same indexib e rigour of the law. 

XX.— 'i’hat all other offences, charges, and misdemeanours, not in- 
cluded in the above cases, shall be punished by Death. 

(Signed) Louis Napoleon, 

'Empureuf de tom les franqm. 

Gmn d ih Elpm, this Second Day of Eecerder, {the Amiversary 
of one of my Vnale'B Battles)^ 1851. 

SsitALL Donicn. to the above Code.— T he Emperor confides to the 
dite of \m beloved Army the proper Execution (the Emperor ca,n think 
of no fitter word) of tiic above Laws, which, he trusts, will tend to the 
Glory Hiiil ii»ppine8S of his dear France. 

Fimnt to Smimmm et le Champagne ! 


■TiLzr 

iillllM 


THE (BLOOMEE) BAEMAID.* 

(Slightly altered from Tennyson's MermaidB) 

"^ould be 

7^\ \W A Barmaid fair, 

Xa^ Ar IS Serving alone, 

^ \ /A¥ rC ^ Bloomer rare, 

IWJf W jm Men would flock to see, 

jm J Nil /# ii Erom gent to the earl, 

As I served my-purl 


il iiifw 




I would be that Barmaid 
fair; 

I would froth the stout 
the whole of the day, 
And the hottest grog, sold 
anywhere, 

Would I sell, and still 
would I sing and say. 
Who is it loves me? who 
loves not me? 


;■ -5“ On my velvet coat should my 

I' ‘ ringlets fall. 

Low adown— low adown. 
From under my hat’s— straw or beaver— crown. 

On my collar around ; 

And the skirts of my coat should be trimmed with gold : 

I 'd shine like a star. 

Midst the gazers round ; 

Over the Bar, 

In the midst of the Hall ! ! 

Tin the biggest coal-heaver one could see 
Would make a full stop, in the midst of his drop, 

And would quake and quail in his huge fautail, 

In front of the Bar, where I shone like a star, 

With his muzzy eyes, for the love of me ; 

And the fierce JPoliceman, A. No. 3, 

Would feel his greajt; authority 
Sink in his boots, for the love of me I 

But at night I would chatter away, away ! 

I would fling on each side my curling hair, 

And lightly trip, like a Bloomer fay. 

From the screws, and pipes, and pints of beer 
And I 'd throw such a glance, so sly and deep, 

That the soft young gents, with satin tie, 

And their wide-sleeved coats, and scraggy throats. 

All the live-long night should have no sleep, 

Till they poured forth their woes on pink-edged notes* 

For I'd not be kiss’d by all who list, 

Of the tipsy set, who came to see ; 

They might sue me, and woo me, and flatter me. 

In the front of the tubs marked X's three ; 

But the licensed witter " should marry me— 

Woo me, and win me, and marry me. 

Then no more would I wear the trousers rare. 

Except such as 'twould be too hard to see, 

1 mean a wife's authority ; 

And my husband would yield, for the love of me. 


Testimonials to Xouis Napoleon, 

Louis Naeoleon’s apologists say, that he knows his cue. Very 
likely. He is believed to have bandied it often enough. Funm 
suggests the presentation to the Dictator of France, as a testimonial to 
him on having triumphed over the liberties of his country, of a handsome 
billiard-table, with balls of k ad. A rouge-et-noir board might be added ; 
the rouge suggesting the fluid which has been shed in the^ late coup 
d*etat, and the mir expressing the character of that transaction. 

In the Name of roily,” 

The name of the French Minister of Finance (for the present) is 
Fould. We are afraid, that before many weeks are over, not only 
the Minister of Finance, but the entire Ministry will find that it 
has been completely Fould— ‘‘ fooled to the top bf Louis Napoleon's 
bent.” In fact, the Fooled Ministry wouldn't be a bad name for it. 

* OoTmtry readers 'maybe unaware, that those intelligent men, the Puhlicans-of Lon- 
don, have entirely put an end to the Bloomer fever, by making their Barmaids adopt 
the dress. 
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NARROW LANE NUISANCE. 

Noisy Bnchlayer. “Take that Donkey back, can’t yo-ctP— I Hollakeb long afoke I came nigh the Lane!” 

Polite CostermoTiyer, “I makes it a Eule in Life nevek to go Back; anb my Donkey follers my Hexample” ) 


THE ALBAN’S PIPPIN. 

We Ttnderstand that the St. Alban’s constituency are complaining of 
bus3;^eddlers who promoted an investigation of their electoral 
affaiM, We advise our free and independent friends to say as Httle as 
possible about meddlers, as that word suggests a species of fruit which 
IS anything but a complimentary emblem of their borough. The only 
difference between the thing signified and the symbol is, that the latter 
u good for something when it is rotten. Henceforth, perhaps, the 
medlar will be dedicated to St. Alban, under the title' placed at the 
head of this paragraph. 

To carry out the idea above started, the different varieties of the fruit 
might, according to the approved system of horticultural nomenclature, 
be styled the Coppock, the Edwards, the Waggett, &c. ; of course, 
not omittmg the Jacob Bell. 


BED OP PEACE ! 


People never know when they are well off— they always require the 
aid of some cunning man or other to point out the blessings which have 
escaped their own observation. Our lively neighbours over the water 
are n^ altogether exempyrom this obtuseness, especially since they 
nave been so occupied. _ Paris, however, is not without its prcesens 
aumlvim. Its (Edipus is one M. P. Christian, who appropriately 
^ough makes his appemnce, among other places, in the Moniteur. 
He heads his mamfesto Confiancb P’ and, after a few other cheering 
assurances, i^orms us, Paris s^appuie sm cent mille ha:ionmUes frat 
gmses So Pans is safely reclining on a couch of bayonets— Bed of 
though there’s some crumpling. At this rate our 
old ineud the load will probably discover that he nas been labouring 
under a shght mistake, and that his position under the harrow is an* 
enviable one, after all that has been said on the subject. 


ORIGIN OP THE PHRASE “HOOKEY WALKm.” 

Our ingenious contemporary. Notes and Queries^ (the Editor of which 
must have a most inquiring mind ; for he seems to inquire into the 
truth, meaning, use, and origin, of almost everything), has favoured ua 
with the origin of the term “Hookey Walker,” which is certainly 
ve^ ingenious, but we doubt if it is exactly correct. 

The true origin of the term is as follows : — “It is well known that 
Mr. Walker is the name of the gentleman, by whose influence and 
exertions, continued for many years, at the peril of his own health, 
the horrors of intramural burial were first brought before Parliament. 
When the Metropolitan Interments Bill was passed, the claims of 
Mr. ^Yalker were naturally laid before the (^vemment : but Govern- 
ment pretended to have no knowledge of him whatever, and indignantly 
exclaimed, “Mr. Walker?— Hookey Walker.” Hence the term has 
grown into popular use, and is generally adopted as an easy one, when 
a person wishes to shift off an obligation, or to pretend ignorance of any 
one who may have just claims upon him. It is a term fieguentiy used, 
and the more ’s the pity, by (Stovernment officials towards scientific men, 
or from heroes deserving well of their countary. 


Nw Motto toe Look Natoleon.— A ut Sebgeb, aut Nihil. 


Abolition of Capital Punishment. 

The Government has come to a determination to abolish capital 
punishment. SmiH, the monster, who murdered an infant under the 
most revolting circumstances, is to be transported for life— not hanged, 
Ui course, after such commutation of sentence towards such an offender 
we shall hear no more of the gibbet. Who can be worthy of the halter' 
iu neck has escaped the noose? As we have ever advocated 

^e abolition of the gallows, we are, of course, happy to learn that Jack 
Ketch will he duly indemnified for the loss of fees. 

As n sHouin be.— We understand that Mons. Jullien’s Mons-ter 
Ooucerts were brought to a close with the singularly appropriate air of 
narewell to the Mountain.” 
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NAPOLEON'S BOOK OE BATE, 

A Frophecy ly Mr, Fmch, 


\ rC is not exactly a 

'Cr" y .i', ./ nrophet— he works by wit 
'■ everybody knows), and 

■ !■ ■' . ■ ’■ . ’ %■> I ■ Jiot by witchcraft— he can- 

"~~n positively will 

' ■■• happen, with all the confi- 

1 • ' E dence of a clairvoyant. He 

■. ' ' predict what is 

-//v happen, and what 

g >4 will probably be the con- 

!|[r]7K=C^?g ^^ >' '■ V ■ sequence if that which is 

_ Hkely to happen, happens. 

\ ' I words 

i. ', ‘■iLUriliTPK'' appear in print, Louis Na- 
' .; ijlir '!''''^^ ' ‘ POLEON either will have 

“ ■ ■■ ■ j been accepted as Dictator 

, ■ ' by the French people, or 

•n X n 7 J i T Whether he 

will or not, Fwick does not undertake to prophesy, because, though the 
measures winch he has adopted to manage and control the election 
render it very probable that he will, yet justice sometimes overtakes a 
criminal sooner t^an people expect, If 85, Fleet Street, were an 
Insurance Olhce, Punch would not like to eflect a policy for one week* 
on the life of a man with some 800 murders on his head. However i! 
Mr. Bokaparth gains his election, it is pretty certain what will th’en 
take place. 

Mr. Bonaparte will get up a grand public ceremonial. He will be 
nssisted by the entire strengtli of that sanguinary corps ckamatiqm, the 
anriy ot Pans. ^ lie will cause a posse of ecclesiastics also to attend in 
their illuminated canonicals. In short, he will exhibit a regular 
tbeatricai spectacles with the normal and customary array of Guards, 
Oniccrs, Sokii<n*s, J?ricsfSj and A,ttendants,” such as we see at Asilefs. 
wherein Gomeiusal sustains tlie character of the herd; namely, that of 
Mu. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte's uncle. 

There will bo a solemn procession, very likely, to some church, as 
Mr. Bonaparte has taken to patronise religion so much of late, since 
ho has b(‘coine truculent : a piece of policy which he may have learned 
while sojourning in England, at the theatre, of Richard the Third. 
jMr, ih)N a parte will, perhaps, go down ou his knees, and pray for the 
.souls of the victims ol llcccinber 8 and ^ ; the victims not of ambition, 
jhut of an unfortunate necessity. A scene of weeping will probably be 
act.(*(i liktiwise by this eminent tragedian ; he will embrace some person, 
or Hometijing periaming to somebody who has been assassinated by his 
troops ; and shed certain tears over the object or individual, as the case 
may be. 'rhese crocodile’s drops having been supposed to have washed 
away all the blootlshed of the late cjmp d'etat, there will be a general 
outburst of blubbering, succeeded by a universal fit of enthusiasm, 
venting itself in cries of Pm Nttpokon! Pm t'Pmpereur! A bishop 
will iiicss the whole ceremony, and the solemnities will conclude with a 
dance and a display of fireworks. 

And then the revolution will begin over again ; and there will be more 
misrule, more insurrections, more lighting, more slaughter, more public 
theatricals, crying, embracing, blessing, fireworks, and dances. 

Kvtsry year there will bo a mass, in commemoration of the victims of 
1S5I, as lor those of IBI-S and 1880; and future years will give 
occasion for similar services, until, at length, every day in the whole 
twelvemonths will be the aimiversaiy of the slain in some meute or 
revolution 

All these things arc written on the open page of the Book of Fate : 
and will inevitably come true, unless France turns over a new leaf. 




; ' I .or 


Wonder# will never cease. 

Thb following remarkable passage occurs in a letter in the Morning 
Post, on French allairs, signed J. IIyder Burton 

** ICvcr thij UtnUomhIe catiwitrophe of tho decapitation of Louis XVI., tho body 
IKdltic at' iMSttu marcliiug about ^vlthout a bead.’^ 

This reads Hke a strong insinuation that the body politic of France 
w^as identical with Lours aY I., and that the decapitated monarch is 
still enacting the miracle of Bt. Denis, Where was Burton's^ head 
when he penned the passage ? to which we beg to call the attention of 
Dr. Newman and the fathers of the Oratory, as something rather more 
in their way than in ours. 

TRBNCir NUTS TO CRACK. 

Thb unjustifmble and unnecessary demolition of the houses on the 
Boulevards, by Louis Napoleon, which riddled all the windows, has 
furnisiied a collection of riddles, that all the ingenuity of the Farisians 
has in vain attempted to solve. 


PEOTECTION FOE LAWOIES.-ME. DUNHP'S BALANCE 
SHEET. 

An attempt has been recently made to show- the value of Free Trade, 
by the publication of the Balance Sheet of Mr. Mechi, a spirited 
farmer in the country, and an enterprising tradesman in town, whose 
blades of penknives and blades of grass are equally famous for their 
excellence. ^ In order to show the fearful want of Protection to the stuff 
I and horsehair interests of the Bar, Mr. Dunup has determined on giving 
I to the public— he has little else to give — his last year's Balance Sheet. 

I Crbditoe. 

j A Pair of Scales, including a balance (not at his Banker’s) . £0 5 0 

A Coat, running to seed, intended for future sewing . . .026 

Turnips (a bunch) for fattening Clerk 0 0 2 

I Stock on hand, and other Stock (mohair) on neck . . .016 

A small thrashing machine (consisting of a cane) . . ..001 

Two Horses—one for clothes and another for towels . . ,049 

OneWagonCamahogany Dinner wagon) 0 15 0 

Standing Tree (a boot-tree) 0 3 6 

£1 12 6 

Debtor. 

^ It would be hopeless to attempt to give, within the limited dimen- 
sions of our columns, anything like a detailed account of the’p^ contra 
side of the affairs of Mr. Dunup. There is, however, one healthy 
symptom about his case ; for it is clear the learned gentleman's credit 
was at one time good, or he would never have been able to show such 
a respectable amount of liability. ^ In stating, however, that his gains 
this year have been nil, and that his losses being also nil — representing 
everything he had to lose — we allege sufficient to show, by 3Mr. Dunup’ s 
case, the urgent necessity for a restoration of Protection to the British 
Barrister. 










Rase Exceptimip {loquitur), “I’.u sure I don’t care ’ow dirty ’is 
Boots is. It ’s quite a X^ijsasure to do hanytiiink for such a nice 
Gent as Mounseer Bonypart.” 


Pautomimes and Politics. 

Punch, on behalf of his friends, Messrs, Merryman, presents his 
compliments to the Lord Chamberlain, and having understood that 
his lordship intends to enforce a rigid censorship this year on the 
pantomimes, in reference to allusions to foreign affairs, begs to inquire 
whether it will be considered as a personal affront to Louis Napoleon. 
if the Clown shall, this year, perform his customary and time-honoured 
feat of swallowing a string of sausages ? 

A BITTER CUP. 

The friends of Louis Napoleon pretend that he has acted with 
impartiality towards the soldiers and the people ; for if he gave wine 
to the military, he did not fail to give the citizens a taste of the grape. 
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LOm CHAMBEELAm AND LOED HAELEQTJIN. 

W E are delighted with the last 
evidence of the 
watchfulness of the 
Lori» Chamber- 
1 ^AiN. ^ His wand of 

i ll wand of 

« I , I a magician ; he has 

to wave it, and 
with the motion hid- 
I mischief, latent 

( treason, reveals it- 

Very properly 
™ Lordship 
,i!^l3t ^ade the guardian 
[f //I, { 1 '. -^1 of public morals; 

or, rather of that 

.'■/ rn/j* I ^/. section of public 

/ ''ij* I) r/. morality that visits 

\ the playhouses. It is 

^ ^'.v jjQi generally known 

that the Lord 

Chamberlain licenses all the muslin petticoats of the opera dancers ; 
and his Lordship, being on his native hills a kilted Scotchman, has, of 
course, an instinctive sense of what makes the longitudinal propriety of 
a petticoat. He measures the muslin with his wand of office as rigidly 
as a linen-draper measures web by statute yard. This is very proper ; 
hence Her Majesty’s Theatre—the ballet being on— is the somewhile 
abode of all the proprieties. Prudery herself may be seen in stah or 
private-box, with an instructed Quakeress dotting the pit. 

The Lord Chamberlain has, morepver, doubled his moral value as 
a conservator of public decency. His watchful spirit is ever mani- 
iested in the delicacy of the text of every new and every translated 
drama. Hence, the parable of the Prodigal Son is presented to us as- 
according to play-bill English— “ a shrieking” burlesque, and Mr. 
SiLSBEE— an excellent actor, if he were not too much encumbered by 
refinement ; a little weighted by an over-sense of delicacy of gesture and 
expression — and Yankee Silsbbe permitted to invocate “Moses in the 
bulrushes” as a familiar acquaintance. Yes; the moral value of a Licenser 
of Plays is evident to the lowest capacity that pays its sixpence at the 
gallery. 

However, heretofore pantomimes were not licensed by the Cham- 
berlain ; that is, no more than the fairy opening of the revel : for when 
Earlequin mdi Clown started, they were tacitly sanctioned as char- 
tered satirists. Tricks and transformations went free, and our easy, 
joouTid Chamberlain took no heed of them But it is very different now. 
Bkeadalbane, like any weasel on the Grampian Hills — supposing 
that any one weasel can get a living there^BREADALBANE is awake. 
Yes; the Chamberlain goes through the pantomime; insists upon 
having every trick and change laid before his official eye, that he may 
duly consider whether there may not be some disaffected epigram 
hidden in the matter— and a Scotchman is sensitive to an epigram as to 
a thistle — some rebellious joke, potent on pit and gallery. But here is 
the official conptmand, as issued from the Csam»erlain’s Office 

“ Lord Chamberlain’s Office. 

**Sir,— I am directed by the Lord CiiAMSKaLAiN to inform you, that in consequence 
of complaints having been made to him respecting the introduction of certain cha- 
racters or allusions into various scenic I’epresentations, to which no reference is 
made in the manuscripts submitted for examination, his Lordship directs that in 
future all snob additions, whether scenic or pantomimic, shall be noted in full ou 
the manuHoript as stage directions— I am, Sir, your obedient servant, N. H. 
Macdonald, Xo ■ — , Manager of the . 

It appears that last season Marshal Haynait was made the butt 
—the brewer’s butt— of the pantomimists, and Austria talked of with- 
drawing her ambassador. With impunity, managers become more 
audacious ; and we have before us— we shall not say how obtained, or 
from what theatre it emanated— the MS. of a Pantomime sent [to be 
licensed by the Chamberlain, with the withering and indignant remarks 
of the censor Breadalbane on the presumptuous production. 

The Pantomime was audapiously called—" Harlequin Froperiy-Taxy 

“I consider this title ’’—writes the Noble Official— “of a seditious 
tendency. The Property-Tax, I am assured of the fact, is to be con- 
sidered an everlasting institution of the country. Change title for Th & 
Bat^faciory Sevenpence ! Breadalbane.” 


Scene I. — Slreet in Zambeth Bull in, a China Shop, 
gentleman, dressed as a bull-fighter ; ho ^ 

fiourishes a paper knife— throws fire- f f 

works at the bull, that fizz, but won’t 
burn ; bull turns round, when little JS| 

gentleman leaps through a door, whieiv: 

I ekanges to door of house in Downing ■ 7 —/ --■■■k 
I krgebrass-plate,naaneJttTS8ELL. 


Enter a little 


^‘This scene must be cut out — out — out. It is very offensive ; there 
can, I think, be no doubt of the parties 
I ^ intended. It must be Doctor Wiseman 

] and the Prime Minister ! Or the scene may 
he changed, with a strict regard to truth, 
as thus— make the Bull a real English prize 

4 I Bull, with Doctor Wiseman on^ his back. 

^ reining the beast with scarlet reins passed 
through ring, in his nose. ^ ' 

“ Scene Office for BrotecUon of British Broduce. 

Curly-headed Juggler from Bucks enters : lap 

down square of carpet ; makes a speech — points to 

office ; and declares that every Englishman must 

starve, absolutely famish,^ unless he can fill his 

belly by jumping dovm his own throat. If tke> %, Jp 

gentlemen present will 'make up a trifle, he will Jfff | 

show them how it may be done. Enter another 

juggler, in a robe, with a coronet, with which he 

goes rouud to collect the halfpence.” 

“ There can be no doubt of the tendency of this scene. The Hon. 
Member for Bucks, with a Noble Duke, is pointed at. The scene must 
be omitted; unless any juggler can be obtained who will really and 
truly jump down his own throat : the thing may then stand with this 
deserved compliment to the powers of Mr. Disraeli. B — r, ’ 

“ Scene III- — Exterior of the Crystal Balace, Enter Orson, the Wild 

^ Man of the Woods; he begins to lay about 

» when Harlequin appearing, 
the club rebounds from the nlass as from ! 
oSl adamant. Wild Man in the Woods flung on i 

' Bl back, foaming and raging.” 

fk JBMKk * ^ protest against the personality of 

— J this scene. In the Wild Man of tM Woods, ! 

the vulgar and malignant might recognise a ! 
resemblance to' Lord Seymour (although the noble Lord is much 
more like a shepherd of A ready; he is so gentle, and, withal, so 
courteous 1) The scene must be suppressed, unless the Wild Man of 
the Woods is allowed to have his noble way, smashing the palace right 
and left,_ and then, to show at once his hardihood and triumph, dancing 
a hornpipe among the pieces. B .” 

“ I have farther to object”— writes tbe Lord Ohamberllin— “ to 
many of what are called tricks, as containing in them innuendoes dan- 
gerous to the Government. Why, for instance, should the Chamber- 
lain’s wand be turned into a snake, and made to eat up Gold Stick 
and Silver Stick ? Besides the profane impropriety of the allusion, I 
can only see in that trick a low and radical ^vocacy of retrf*nchment. 

“ Again, wherefore should the noble Master of the Buckhounds be 
turned into a Windsor stag, to be bunted and worried by (Wobben, 
Bright, and Hume, as Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart? This is an 
invidious blow at the post and salary of my distinguished friend. 
Must be omitted. 

“ And the Maids-of-Honour ! Are not they even sacred against the 
levelling spirit of Betrenchment ? If not, why should they (in the 
Kichmond scene) be turned into Maids-of-Honour cakes, and so be 
eaten up by Sir What’s-his-namb Walmsley ? Cut it out. 

“ That the Guards* mess should be changed into a Quakers* Meeting, 
is an insult to that gallant corps not to be endured. 

“ I must also protest against the incident in which Col. S— b— b, in 
order to obtain a pure supply of water for the Metropolis, is about to 
set the Thames ou lire. I believe such an insinuation to be wholly 
undeserved by that individual as a member of society, and altogether 
unworthy of him as an officer and a gentleman. 

“ The last scene, I perceive, ends in the Garden of Hesperides, with 
a Shower of Eire. You will be pleased to change the scene to Downing 
Street, with all the Ministers upon marble pedestals ; Peace and Plenty, 
with garlands, dancing round them ; J ohn Bull, in grateful attitude ; 
the whole saturated in a shower of sovereigns, Breadalbane,” 

Parisian PasMons for December 1$SX* 

At the beginning of the present month the favourite colour was a 
shot, which was met with almost everywhere in the promenades on 
the Boulevards. Steel has been almost universal in Paris, and a great 
deal of it has been seen in points by way of trimming to the jacket. 

The material most in requisition has been Muz»lm’„ which has been 
much worn by members of the A^ssembly and the writers for the news- 
papers. 

Louis Naboleon’s ^ Pyramid,— “ Soldiers, ftn»ty centuries of Cha,m- 
pagne bottles are looking down upon you ! ^ 

But too True.— Louis Naboleon has stopped the S^cU. 
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TAKING A LEA]? OUT OF THE FRENCH BOOK. 

THE LICENSER OF PLAYS INTERFERING WITH THE PANTOMIMES. 


MRS. BAKER^S PET. 

AN INTERVAL OE A WEEK OF CONTINUED ANNOYANCE, ARISING MORE 
OR LKSS REMOTELY PROM THE PET, BETWEEN THIS SCENE AND 
THE LAST. 

Scene k^The Bakers have hired a Fctge. The Fet breaks out in 
“ //(?/«’,” and means are taken to remove them, 

Mr. and Mrs. Baker are discovered seated at breakfast^ which has now 
become a joyless meal^ from the grievances which the Fet has 
established in the family^ and which^are invariably ^paraded at 
hreahfast time, 

Mr. Baker, By tbc way, Mrs. Baker, ',do you know, I think I 
noticed a Ilea last night. 

Mrs, Baker, Oh, stuff! Mr. Baker. [Ton are. always fancying 
something or other. 

Mr, Baker {aggravatingly), I don’t fancy themt I can assure you, 
Mrs. Baker. You know how anything otllhc kind annoys me. There 
certainly was a Ilea— if not several — last night, Mrs. Baejer. Indeed, 
.1 may bay 1 didn’t sleep a wink, in consequence. 

Mrs, Bahr {in the same pointedly offensive tone). You may say so, 
Mr. Baker, of course. But I hope you don’t insist on my believing 
it. 1 ’m sure you snored to that degree, the noise quite prevented me 
from sleeping. 

Mr, Baker {pertinaciously). You are well aware I never do snore, 
Mrs. Baker. Jhit of the existence of one, if not more fleas, in the 
house, I ’m positive ; so we may as well drop the subject. 

M,ts. Baker {bitterly). Certainly. I’m sure it was not I introduced 
it, Mr, Baker. I’m sure 1 should never have imagined anything so 
absurd as fleas in the house. 

Mr, Baker. There, Mrs. Baker 1 You won’t drop the subject, you see. 

Mrs, Baker, Because you know perfectly well there never has been 
such a thing in any house we have ever been in. ^ 

Mr, Baker {eagerly planting his hit at Scamp). No, Mrs. Baker; 
I’m quite aware of that. But there never has been such a thing as a 
dog ill any house we have been in, neither. x 

Mrs, Baker, Oh I of course it ’s the dog, as usual I tfrith intention^, 
I suppose, next, it will, be that poor dog that brings the smell of cigars 
into the house at night. . 

Mr, Baker {with peculiar irritation). Yes, you’d better blame me next, 
because those puppies of clerks on the outside of the omnibus, will 
smoke all the way from the Bank here ; as if you didn’t know that 
there ’s nothing 1 hate in the world so much as the smell of tobacco. 

Mrs, Baker, Well, I’m sure I don’t wish for any more words on the 
subject; but you seem to take a pleasure in making words about 
everything whatever, now. I’ll tell Spriggles to look for the flea 
to-day. 

Mr, Baker {in whom the name of Spriggles appears to wake painfd 


associations). Ah! there’s that boy, too—that page, that I was fool 
enough to let you talk me into hiring — a lazy young vagabond ! 

Mrs. Baker {rising with dignity). Before you use language like that, 
Mr. Baker, you might remember that I am in the room— 

Mr. Baker {rising fiercely). Oh, pray don’t trouble yourself to go. 
Ma’am — ^I’m going. I’m glad to say, there’s the omnibus. 

Mrs. Baker. Make me feel that youx home is distasted to you, Mr. 
Baker— by all means. [Manifests intention of crying. 

Mr. Baker {pushing out). Ah ! you’d better accuse me of making it 
so, next. 

[Exit, He is seen to climb the omnibus with the air of one who 
escapes from a disagreeable situation. 

Mrs, Baker {looking out after the omnibus), I ’m sure I can’t think 
what has come over Baker. He used to be so easy and good-natured, 
and now he’s as snappish, and disagreeable, and peevish, and un- 
pleasant in every way. — {A scratching is heard at the door and a whine) 
Ah! there’s Scamp. (Mrs. Baker opens the door. Scamp, who is 
now excluded from meals by Mr. Baker’s positive orders — obeyed after a 
domestic storm^ which all hut utterly shattered the fabric of the Bakers’ 
married happiness — rushes in, and testifies his delight at the sight of his 
mistress, who reciprocates the pleasure). Poor Scamp! poor fellow! 
Was it glad to see its mistress, then? — down, there ’s a good dog ! It 
mustn’t dirty its mistress’s gown so; down, then! Pleas !— I’m sure 
he no more has fleas than Mr. Baker has himself — and he ’s particular 
enough, I ’m sure. Did its master say that it bad fleas ? poor dog ! 
but it hadn’t — had it, then ? {She feels that Scamp is dearer than ever, 
under this unmerited accusation). However, Spriggles may as well 
look. {She rings the hell) Mr. Baker can’t abide him, either; though 
I ’m sure he waits very well at table, and is a great convenience in 
every way— and understands dogs so well. 

Enter Spriggles {the Bakers* recenilyAiired Fage). 

[Jambs Spriggles is the son of a livery-stable helper ; was bred in 
a Mews, and educated as a Tiger, till too big for a cab-board ; 
has every variety of sporting turn, including severed very crooked 
ones. He professes to understand dogs, and was hired by Mrs. 
Baker principally on the strength of an instinctive aitachnient 
manifested towards him by Scamp. He is a lad of -fifteen, with 
a precociously wicked face, short hair ; and an accurate observer 
may detect the Tigefds skin under the Fagds buttons, 

Mrs. Baker. Oh, Spriggles ! your master thought there was a flea 
last night. I wish you’d look when the servants go to make the beds. 

Spriggles {respectfully). Yes, ’m. 

Mrs, Baker. Your master says it’s the dog, of course. 

Spriggles. Yes, ’m ; in course, they will ketch ’em this time o’ year. 

Mrs, Baker, Why, do you mean that Scamp has flea!^ Spriggles ? 

Leastways ticks, ’m— fleas they ain’t. But he’s got a 
jolly lot of ticks. I see him a-scratohin’ hisself dreadful. , 

Mrs. Baker {alarmed). Good gracious ! Spriggles. 

Spriggles. Look here ! ’m. 

[Catches Scamp, who is nuzzling affectionately^ about Sprtggles’s 
legs, and dexterously dividing the hair on his back, shows to the 
afflicted Mrs. Baker, that Scamp has an allowance of Moks that 
would do credit to an Oxford Freshman at the end of Ms third term, 

Mrs. Balder {in ^ony). Oh ! 1 declare there are quantities of them. 

Spriggles {cracking one). Yes, there ’s a jolly lot — wappers, too ! 

Mrs. Baker {anxiously). What is to be done, Spriggles? 

Spriggles. Well, ’m., there’s different ways. There’s turpentine, ’m, 
rubbed in with a bit of flanning ; or there ’s white arsnic, wich they 
says it ’s dangerous is arsnic, and gets into the bones and kills ’em. 

Mrs. Baker {eagerly). Oh ! we won’t try that, Spriggles. 

Spriggles. But our guv’nor he always used bakker- water— two ounces 
of bakker to a quart o’ water, ’ot, and let it stand ; and wash ’em twice 
well over, and don’t wash it orf till about an hour arter — that ’s wot we 
always used at the guv’nor’s, and that always settled ’em, I know, ’m, 

Mrs. Baker. Oh ! well— you ’re sure you can make it, Spriggles ? 

Spnggles. Oh yes, ’m. 

Mrs. Baker, And you know where to get the right sort of tobacco ? 

Spriggles {grinning involuntarily). Well, ’m, I rayther think so. 

Mrs, Baker, Then, if you will, Spriggles— and have it done to-day. 

Spriggles. Yes, ’m ; I ’ve got to ’ go to the Libery, ’m ; and 1 ’ve the 
knives and things, and the ’ouse, ’m ; but then I will— 

Mrs, Baker. Do, Sriggles. I ’m sure I hadn’t the least idea the 
poor thing had fleas. [Exit Spriggles.]— deep compassion) Poor 
Scamp ! poor dog 1 Had it nasty fleas, then ? 

[A lapse of several hours, during which Master Spriggles has been 
employed more or less actively in Ms various avocations. His 
visit to the Library, in particular, has taken him a long time, as 
heprffers a circuitous route, which takes him a mile out of Ms 
road, but enables Mm to gratify Us filial feelings by a call at the 
paternal Mews, where there are generally rat-hunts, badger-baits, 
or other interesting exhibitions in Natural History, going on. 
His visit to the Tobacconist has also occupied some time, as he 
has taken the opportunity of hying several varieties of tobacco, 
no doubt to find out which is fittest for purification. 
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Mrs. Baker rings. ’Enter Mart. 

Mrs. Baher. Has tliat boy come back with, that tobacco yet, Mary ? . 

Mary. Yes, ’m ; he*s a makin* on it, ’m. 

\jLt this moment olfactory evidence of the fact is afforded, by an overpowering 
scent of tobacco-water that comes through the open door. 

'Enter Scamp, bounding along before James Spbiggles, who hears with mtich solemnity 
a large bowl of tobacco-water, the scent of which nearly overpowers Mrs. Baker. 
Mrs. Baher. Good gracious me ! how very strong it is ! 

Bpriggles, It ain*t no use if it ain’t stiffish, ’m. 

Mrs. Baker. But how ever are we to hold him ? I suppose he won’t like it ? 
Spriggles. ’Ates it like pison, ’m. I ’ll ’old him, ’m, if you’ll rub it in, and 
Mary can ’old the bowl. 

Mrs. Baker. Yery well ; but it really almost makes me sick. 



A BIT OB BEAL ACTING. 

Eeader— in these days of bald burlesq.ue and fast farce 
—do you enjoy a bit of genuine acting ? A touch of art, 
that is not dealt with a rolling-pin— a point, not made by 
the elbow of one actor in the stomach of his brother wag ? 
You do ? Then go and see Charles Mathews in Mr. 
Affable Eawk. It is the triumph of effrontery: the alchemy 
of impudence, turning brass to gold. Eawk has the cool 
purpose, the subtlety of self-assured genius. The swindler 
IS enlarged into a great moral presence. His sophistry 
makes his black quite as candid as his neighbour’s white. 
The heart-strings of his victims— scamps like himself— are 
their purse-strings: and with fingers so light, they would 
not brush the meal from wing of butterfly, Eawk twitches 
and draws them. You almost pity his creditors — ^rascals 
though they be— they are such babes and sucklings in the 
presence of the irresistible borrower. He would, beguiling 
fee snake, coax a rabbit from the folds of a boa. A creditor 
enters, a coarse abusive rascal. Eawk presents to him 
that serene face, that ample brow brazen as a door-plate ; 
and, at a word, the brute is the most obsequious of lenders. 
Another whining creditor appeals to Eawlds compassion; 
and, dropping upon the hypocrite with the softest swoop, 
Eawk^s bill is again among his feathers. Nothing is 
safe from Mr. Affable Baiok, impressed by the genius and 
fine art of the actor. The goose that had already laid her 
one daily golden egg, beguiled by Affable, could not have 
refused to retreat to her nest and lay him a second. 


A BATCH OF INSULTS. 

Nobody does know, nobody can know, and nobody ever 
will know, what we are obliged to suffer from the hands of 
a set of persons who are always stabbing us in the dark 
through our letter-box. For example : we have been asked, 
at this festive season of the year — and we confess it has 
“a little dashed our spirits” to have the question put to us 
— “What is the antithesis to good natured ?— Good art-ed.” 

We had scarcely recovered from the shock offered to our 
feelings bv the above outrage, when we were laid prostrate 
by the following: — 

“ Why are persons born blind unfit to be carpenters ? — 
Because they never saw.” 

We do not know what we have done to deserve all this ; 
but we lay it before the public, that it may be seen what we 
liave to endure in the service of our country. 


Solo for a Civic Pestival- 

Flow on, thou tidal Eiver ! 

But ere thou reach the sea, 
Turn back to Town, and give her 
Back all she casts in thee. 

Along thine oozy borders, 
Corrupt and taint her blood. 
Diffusing dire disorders 
From foul malarious mud ! 


[She operation begins. Scamp is caught and secured by Spriggles, while Mrs. 
Baker begins to wash him with the powerful detergent, and M ar y assists. 
The reader is requested to imagine the odour which pervades the ho%ise, 
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Mr. Baker {in the passage). Eh ! — well, I have brought a strong smell in with m( 
from those nasty fellows’ cigars. It seems stronger in the house, too. 

, [Enters the parlor 

Mrs. Baker {starting up). Ob, it’s Mb. Baker ! 

Mr. Baher. Good gracious I what’s this horrid smell? 

Mrs. Baker . Oh, it ’s only a little tobacco-water, my dear. You were quite right : 
Scamp had a few fleas, and we ’re killing ’em. 


[Mr. Baker glares wildly for a moment--is about to speak-— checks himself, and 
rushes out of the house. Scamp howls for pity. Mrs. Baker, Spriggles, 
and Mary gaze tipo^i each other with a guilty sense that this is rather 
too strong. 


Oh, Name Him Not ! 

^ Various titles have been given to Louis Napoleon, and some people have callec 
Jim aU manner of names. By some he is termed the Prince President ; by others 
Uie JJictator i but perhaps the best title to give him, in allusion to the game h 
has been playing, would Be that of Unlimited Loo. 


Eeview oe “ A Faggot op French Sticks.”— V ery good fuel. 


Louis Napoleon’s new Legion. 

Louis Napoleon, following, after a fashion, in the steps 
of his uncle, has instituted a Legion of Bishono^. This 
is the regiment which so gallantly fired at the windows of 
unarmed citizens. As yet, however, this new order of 
chivalry is unprovided with a cordon, as there is only one 
that would be suitable to it ; and they manage these things 
differently in France, where the reward of wilful and 
deliberate murder is not a halter. 


The Light of all Nations. 

France is like the Sun. Her brilliancy is Glory. She 
resembles the Suii, because she is the centre of the European 
system. Ail the States of the Continent move around her, 
as planets round the solar luminary. 

In the mean time France, fixed in her splendid position, 
yet rotating on her own axis, exists in a continual state 
of revolution, without ever getting on. 


THE PRENCH PRESIDENT’S DRILL. 

So completely is France a military nation, that bodies 
of its private citizens even, have been drilled by Louis 
Napoleon— with bullets. 


^ 



A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK; 

Or, the Bnumua^em Bouapaite out for a Bide. 
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Elegant Extract from the Unpublished 
M.S. of a distinguished Penny-a-liner, 
136 

Ely Sian Tea Party (An), 2I4 
Emperor of Austria to his Tree (The), I79 
Encouragement to Gretna Green, 24 1 
Enough to bring on Premature Decayi 146 
Episcopus Vastator (The), 112 
Ero of Ungary (Tae^, 240 
“ Errors Excepted,” 48 
Ex-Unprotected attends a Lecture on 
Bloomerism, 202 

Ex Unprotected Female (The), 192, 202, 
218 

Ex-Unproteefcod takes part in a Bloomer 
Lecture The;, 2 18 
Expected Reform (Thc), l63 
Express Tram lor Ladies (An), 146 
Extraordinary Vision at the Mansion 
House, 91 


Fagots for Freemasons, 221 
Family Party (A) 101 
Female Street Orderlies (The), 29 
Few Suppositions (A), 254 
Few Words on Wines (A), 179 
Fiery Cross (The). 105 
Fight for Cuban Freedom (The), 116 
Pitzfunks in France (The), 146 
” Five Nights of St. Albans” (The), 211 
Flowers of the Oratory 13a 
Foreign Families of Distinction, 135 
Free Thoughts on a certain Event and a 
certain Princi*, 264 

French Dictator to his Army (The), 267 
French Girl. Rose (The), 125 
Friendly Advice to the Koh-i-noor, 54 
Friendi of Italy (The), 65 
From John Thomas, in Paris, 257 
From our London Correspondent, 106 
Front Row of the ShilUng Galleiy 
(The), 10 

Funny Market (The), 197 
Funny Market and Witty Intelligence, 
211, 264 

Gap in the Great Exhibition, 31 

Goat on the Stage (A), 98 

“ God of Battles ” (The), 5 

Going before the Wind, il4 

Good News for the Nostrils, II2 

Good Winning Hands. I50 

Grand Protectionist Goose-Club, 210 

Great Dowager Question (The), 46 

Great Egg Myth (The), 54 

Great Needle Case (Tnc), 23 

Great Peacemaker (The),2()7 

Greatest Miracle of All (The), 138 

Green Ones (The). 83 

Gross Indign ty to Gog and Magog, 109 

Gui dhall Feast (The). 2i3 

H. M, S. pRiNTCK OP Walks, 183, 210 

Hagiology, 112 

Hanging on to the Exhibition, 63 
Health of London during the Last Week, 

137 

Heraldic Fragments, 67, 103, 124 
Here we go, Round and Round, 29 
Heretic Death Natural, It 8 
Hibernian Representatives, 66 
High Sheriff in Difficulties (The', 92 
Highland Coronach (A), i.37 
Hints on Despatch Writing, 165 
Historical Tea-Party (An;, 163 
Hocus Focus, 185 
HolywcD Scieet Crusade (The), 116 
Homoeopathy for Famuies, 4 
Honest Cabman’s Complaint (The), 237 
How English is Bpoken m France. 228 
How much for the Irish Atlas ? 268 
How to Get on in the Army, 32 
How to Wash out a Horse’s Mouth, 166 
How to W* rk your Medals, 178 
How the Great Protection Balloon burst, 
159 

Humours of the Rail, 178 
Hyperboles of the Holy See, 31 
I 'WISH I did know a Bank, 153 
Illustnuas Foreigner i At») 16 
Incidents of ti e Last Week, 46 
Income and Expenditure f>f the Right 
Reverend Mr. Punch iThe), 53 
Independence of the Cabstand, 73 
Inglese Family (An), I47 


Interview with the By rio- Lebanon Fa- 
mily, 154 

Invasion of Cuba, 124 
Irish A Cherny, 104 
Iron Duke at the Iron Bridge, 1 1.3 
Is the L'Td Mayor Irresponsible? 238 
Italian Church in London, 32 
It’s an 111 Fire that Burns Good to 
Nobody, 94 

Jeremiah, you Needn’t Blow the Fire, 
105. 

J ohn Bull, take care of your Pockets, 243 
Joke Market iThe), l78 
Journey Round the Globe (A), 4, 15 
Judges at a Stand- still, 220 
King Street Arcadia (The), 203 
Knight of Garron Tower (The), 157 
Knightsbridge Barracks ^ Brompton 
Kitchens, 47 
Kossuth, 160, 207, 208 
Kosfsuth at S'lurhampton, 187 
Kossuth for Ever, 234 
Kossuth for the 5Ji)lio», 229 
Lakbs of Killarney (The), 219 
Larking on the Railway, 127 
Last Appendix to Yankey Doodle (Thc\ 

117 

Last Days of Batty’s Hiopodrome (The). 
178 

Last Dodge (The), 197 
1 ast Irish Grievance (The), 223 
Last Night in the Crystal Palace (The), 
174 " 

Last Nights of Jullien (The), 107 
Law of Domestic Storms (The), 185, 239 
Lay ot the London Wanderer (The), l 
Leader of a French Newspaper, 209 
Liberty of Conscience for Loanmongers. 
221 ^ 
Liberty of theS«-age at Berlin (The), 47 
Light as A'r, and stupid as Lead. 136 
Lines to be Recited on the Closing of the 
Exhibition, 163 
Literary Eclipse, 102 
Literary Intelligence (Exclusive), 24/ 
Interary Samples, 29 
Little Nurseiy Tune (A), 1.36 
London Politeness, 140 
Lord Chamberlain and Lord Harlequin 
272 ’ 

Lord Lennox’s Last, I 76 
Lord Mayor’s Arrival on the Shores of 
France (The), 82 

Louis Napoleon and the Almanacks, 241 
Louis Napoleon at aU in the Ring, 24/ 
Lullaby on the Rail, 72 
Magic of Horsehair (The), 197 
Man of the Diamond Jacket (The), 260 
Marvels of Medicine (The), 160 
Mazzini, 139 

Medicine for the Mi lion, 229 
Meditations in the Exhibition, 9 
Meeting of the B'oomers (The). 168 
Meeting (very) Exiraordinary of the 
Bishops, 159 

Mesmerism at the Custom Hnu-e, 30 
Miraculous Cabbage, (The), 134 
Modern G 'diva (Theu 261 
Modern Sea-Song, 144 
Moles Indigesta, 247 

Monkey Tnbe of the Metropolis (The), 
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Mons. (Juliien) in Lubonr Again (The), 
233 

More about Cabs> 30 

Most Difficult Question to Decide fA), 54 
Mr. Molony on the Position of the Bar 
and the Attorneys, 212 
Mr. Fepyshis Ghost at the Queen* s Ball, 9 
Mr. Punch’s Review of the Session, 84 
Mrs. Baker’s Pet, 231, 248, 258, 273 
Mrs. Grundy on Bloomerism, 200 
Mrs. Hicks’s Petition, 52 
Muffin Bell, v. Catholic Bell, 261 
Napolbon’s Book of Fate, 271 
Nation and its Monuments (The), 138 
Nation of Shopkeepers (A), 134 
New Cab Fares (The), 26l 
New Napoleon Code, (The), 269 
New Emancipation of the Blacks, 186 
New Lives of the English Saints, 227 
New Manual for Military Surgeons, 164 
New Mine for Penny-a-Liners (A), 121 
Night with Hahnemann (A), 91 
Nice Mess for Messmates (A), 134 
Nice Little Game to be Played on a 
Foreigner (A). 2 
No More Low Spirits, 153 
Old English Bull Beef, lu 
Old F gey’s Grumble (An), 115 
Old King Coal, 237 
Old Maid’s Question (An), 250 
’*01d P&m,** alias “The Downing Street 
Per,” 244 

Omnibus Revivals, 126 
One Fool makes Many, 107 
One who will Swallow Anything, 244 | 

Ooly half a Bishop, 124 
Open Locks when Hobbs Knocks, 2ig 
Opening and Closing of the Crystal 
Palace, I80 

Origin of the Phrase “ Hookey Walker,” 
270 

Our Australian and Kensington Colonies, 

129 

Our Increasing Vocabulary, 20i 
Our Own View of the Eclipse, C6 
Our Paris Letter, 264 
Our Parochial Patriots, 113 
Our Post Bag, 223 
Our Rejected Corner, 176 
Palmbb’s Legs, J37 ' 

Palmerston, the Friend of Italy, 81 
Panorama of the Inglese, 138, 147 
Panoramas all Hot, 242 
Pantomimes and Politics, 271 
Particular Reasons for Pulling Down the 
Crystal Palace, 71 1 

Paxton’s Atmospheric Hospital, 23 ' 

Peace for Ireland, 121 I 

Pick of the Exhibition (The), 134 ! 

Pius’s Fictions, 123 | 

Police Extraordinary, 257 
Policeman's Home (The), 230 


Political Philharmonics, 125 
Political Reflections, 22/ 

Poor Puggy * 167 
Pope all Smoke (The), 117 
Pope and toe Granary (The), 88 
Popery Courting Persecution, 83 
Portraits from the late Exhibition, 1 90 
Potato in Ireland (The), 102 
Precious Stones, 156 
Pretty Kettle of Tea (A), 143 
Pretty Little Picture for Pretty Little 
Protestants, 7 1 

Pretty Pages of Kensington (The), 180 
Priestcraft versus Law, 114 
Prince Metternich on Dry Land, 165 
Proclamation of the President of the 
Literary Republic, 258 
ProcUvior, 129 
Professor Palmerston, 241 
Progress of Bloomerism, 210 
Proposal for a Goose Club (A), I98 
Protection to Barristers, 32 
Protection for Lawyers. 27 1 
Protestant Granary in Rome (The), 7S 
Prudence and Mesmerism, 184 
Public Works and Public Idleness, i03 
Punch among the Peers, 47 
Punch and his Correspondents, 149 
Punch at the Play, lOi 
Punch upon Portraits, 24 
Punch’s Challenge to Mr. Hobbs, 65 
Punch’s Criminal Court, 222 
Punch’s Game of Deflnitions, 185 
Punch’s Lumber Trooper in Paris, 81 
Punch’s Museum of Extinct Races, 268 
Punch’s Notes aod Queries, 163, 183 
Punch’s Sanitary Commission, 207 
Punster’s Fate (The), 6 
Query by Cromwell’s Ghost, 251 
Question of Stale Eggs (A) 111 
Rack Fonche k la Romaine, 63 
Railway Dialogues, 74 
Railway Traveller’s Farewell to his 
Family (The). 139 

Rather Too Much of a Good Thing, 242 

Real Bloomerism, 156 

Real Curse to Mothers (A), 170 

Real Nut to Crack ( A) , US 

Refreshing Conundrum (A), 71 

Regular Plat (The), 260 

Reign of Terror in Westminster Hall, 250 

Return of the Alderman iTho), 92 

Ridtug and Reading, 241 

Rival to Rose Tamisier (A), 143 

Road to the Crystal Palace (The), 155 

Roman Catholic Miracles, 168 

Romance for a Rotten Borough, 241 

Romance of the Markets (The), 169 

Rule of Three (The), 123 

Rules for the Better Behaviour of Hon. 

Members, 75 
Run for the Doctor, 1 16 


Rural Mind on the F^tes at Paris (The), 

73 ' 

Sacrilegious Outrage, 177 
Sad Want of Reflection, 84 
Saint of St. Alban’s (The), 6 
Sambo to the Greek Slave, 106 
Save Mr. Paxton, 72 
School for Poor Children (The), 233 
School to form Schollards (A), J53 
Serenades for John Bull, 114 
Serious Difference of Doctors, 144 
Sermons in (Brighton) Stones, 187 
Shabby Turn-out (A), 65 
Sbakspeaiian Fragment, 219 
Shall the Crystal Palace Stand? 178 
Siege of Gibraltar at Cremorne, 93 
Signs of the Times, 253 
Sky-blue Song (The), 187 
Smoke Communication with Australia, 
145 

Something Like a Miracle, 210 
Something in the Cupboard, 19I 
Song for Harvest Home, 165 
Song of the North Kent Railway (The), 
104 

Song of the Pump (The), 8l 
! Song of the Shoeblack (The), 11 6 
Slandered King Bomba (The), 86 
Sonnet on the Submarine Telegraph, 222 
Spectator on Kossuth, 220 
Sporting, British and Foreign, 2i2 
Spirit of Exchange (The), SO 
St, Coppock and St. Alban’s, 214 
St. Louih and Louis Napoleon, 121 
St. Patrick’s Journals, 185 
Stable Mind (The), 105 
Starved-out Ambassadors, 12 
Stories Ragged Schools, I06 
String of Poetic Pearls (A), 72 
Submarine Telegraph (The), 164 
Sadden Indisposition of the French Tele- 
graph, 169 

Sun to Punch (The), 25 
Sweets of Loyalty (The), 202 
Tea and Shrimp Nuisance (The), 86 
Tea-Totaller’s Wish (A), 183 
Terrible Silence (A), l69 
Testimonial to the Sultan (A), 103 
“There’s Poison m the (Tea) Cup,” 148 
Thieves’ Kitchen (The), 12 
Things left behind, 1 18 
Things which Mr. Hobbs is at perfect 
liberty to Pick, 111 
Thompson Testimonial (The), 251 
Three Months at Sea with a Piper, 106 
Tiger SeoslbiUty, 267 
Time ’s out of Mind, 231 
I’o Bishops of Neglected Education, 40 
To Hobkins Blobb, Esq., 207 
To my Brother British Dramatists, 237 
“To Noble Writers,” 88 
Top-booted School (Thc\ 200 


Total Abstinence, 92 , ^ ^ r ' 

Total Eclipse of the Industry of All 
Nations, 9 

Tragedy in High Life (A), 51 
True and the Beautiful (The), 259 
Truth is hard, but must be told, 1 44 
Truth seen through a Window, 31 
Tyranny of Customs (The), 228 
Tyrants of the Cabstand (The), 244 
Unifoum Friendship, 133 
Unpublished Anecdotes of Mrs. Bloomer, 

219 

Use them as ye may, 85 

Vapour,, 84 . , 

** Venus’s Looking- Glas.s ” m the Winter 
Garden, 32 

Verses on Half-a-Pmt of Beer, 200 
Very Odd Lot (A), 128 
Vested Interests in Knightsbndge Bar- 
racks, 240 „ , 

Visit to the British Cousul’s at Boulogne, 
(A), 45 

“Voice of the Charmer ” (Ihe), 16 
Voice of the Exile, 230 
Vote-ive Offering (A), 228 
Voters and Bloaters. 221 
Vulgar Error (A), 83 
WAOGKtties of Waggett (The), 2 
Wanted, a Fog, 267 
Waterloo Banquet (The), 5 
We all have our Hobbies, 123 
What an Eye dear ! 108 
What is the Water Bailiff? 184 
What Language do they Speak m Cali- 
fornia? 186 
What Next ? 263 

What shall be done unto the Sultan ? I/O 
What to do with Part of the Surplus ? 186 
What we are to expect in n9 
WJiat’s in an (Aristocratic) N-ime, 25 
What 'a the use ot the ? 2-19 j 

Where is Miizeppa ? 201 - 

Which is the best way uf Te-it mg a a.'lc ? j 

93 i 

Who is Le Ncivtou ? 257 

Wh > ’ll buy our ImmlgcMices ? 121 

Why did the “ Am* nca ” heat us’-* 1 1« 

Will Watch in the City, 25.1 
Winter Garden (The), 97 
Winter Garden in Pans, 71 
Wisdom Preaching lu the Streets, 94 
Woman’s Emigruttun, 3 

Wonderful Whalers (The], 212 

Wonderi of Hungertord Hall (The), 222 
WondciH of the Refrahmcnt Hoorn, 7i 
Yankee Doodle at Cowes, HI2 
Ye Lite of y«’ Blessed S untc Aibans, 2*2/ 
Young Lady’s Opinion as to whnt should 
be done with the Crystal Palace (A), 
73 

Young Nero’'* L st, 2't7 
“ Your Very Humble sMvust, ’Jill 
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